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PREFACE. 


^ The ehctb Ceesae of the ^ngal Presidency wns taken on tdie night of the * 
iSth March, 1921. Qetalls of the procedure folloired are set forth at length 
in the Administrative Report, Volume V, t>artll!, of the series publirtied in 
connection vrith the Census of India, but that volume is intend^ primarily 
for those in whose hands the arrangement! for the Census of 1981 will 
placed, and il not likely to reach the geifeyal reader. Assuming that this 
refwrt will find a general reader, such a person may wish for some bripf account 
of how the thing wsi done. 


9 The vast majoritjioT the^Mpulation of llengal does not live in towns, and 
in rural areas the type qf^illage generally found in other parts of ](ndia hkrdly 
exsists. Still less does we aspect of the countryside resemble that met with & 
Europe. Instead of orderly rows of f|iirly substantial houses ranged along 
some well used thoroughfare, one finds the homesteads of the rural population 
scattered over the whole face of the countryside, each qcnsilting’ qf mat- 
walled huts>anged round a courtyard and buried under a thick growth of 
shady trees. At first glance it would seem well nigh impossible to account 
for every homestead, much less to complete a census of all the inhahitqnts. 
The task is, however, hot as impossible as it appaj^rs, and the solution of the 
difficulty lies in the employment of local men, to |rhom the task of dealpig 
with circumscribed areas, with which they have been «iamiliar faom their 
ohil^ooid, is a very different problem to that with which a stranger would 
be faced- The Province is divided into districts and district aifr- parcelled 
out under police stations. For a smaller unit a well established surVfy unit:.; 
is available, the mauza, which the landlords now use and with whioh,cfrom 
their use of it, the cultivators have also become familiar. The whole area of a 
district is accounted for in terms of the mamas under each polic4 station, 
and the reqionsibility for the census of the mamas can be handed over to 
locally appointed enumerators and supervisors. Each enumerator was given 
some 40 or 50 houses to deal with, and some 10 enumerators were placed 
under each supervisor. But in ^oint of fact the av^rvisors were*appointed 
firitj|the tahsil fanchfiyats, thoSiB who collect the chaukidari tax^and pay 
^ wlage watddnen (chav^idan) being roped'm to assist, and themselvewto 
^ up as mkny of the ppats of supervisor as possible, and the enhmerators - 
were selected afterwards their assistance. 


* * pie first work of tke supersiqprs and miumeratory whs to number the 
inbamted houses, using tar or some other suitable mater^fbrimairlring them, 
ahd t(^ write up compile lists of houses fo^each mauS.. .While this was 
gj|lng-dfi, instnkilums how to fill up the schedule were diaaemina^, iffid in 
^ the early part of^^ruaiy the Prdiminaiy Eflumerati^n oommapeedt The 
esUpneratpra^wrote tlsyschadtfiM ri^uient w < 

JMne.'ttnd the entries were carefully 1^ su|ervisors and Dth^ 


.irho were aval 
the final 

*ad#». rowfi 



nign wimhi ww nitudhra- 

' >tmek off I^ednles the names 

awhy'and^ wared pirtioolars for, 
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nevtr-comers and new-born infants. Elaborate arrangements wSe ^Iso made 
that travellers should not escape boing cbjunted. Whether in ^int of fact 
the Census gains in accuracy through there 1)eing a final Census to an extent 
commensurable with the trouble which the final COj^s involves, is a matter 
of doubt. In die United States of America a final pensus is not considered^ 
wordi while; but in India it is certain that the large volunteer ’agency which 
is employed gains much inspirations from the knowledge that each enumera- 
tor has, that what he is doing On the Census night' is being done by others 
throughout the length and breadth of the Indian Empire. Not only does 
this inspiration carry him along in his own work, but it givecThis work an 
importance in the eyes of the public which it would not otherwise obtain. 

As soon as the Census was completed, the enumerators set to work that 
same night, or very early next morning, ascertaining |he totals for their* 
blocks, and the supervisors for their circles, and ^thin the next few days 
the final totals were completed and published. These were, of course, not 
always the exactly correct figures, an4 they only g&ve the total numbers of 
males and females. The Census statistics published in the companion to this 
volume, part if of volume V of the Census series, took a great deal longer to 
prepai^B., > 

Slips were made out for each individual, giving either by means of the 
colours of the slips symbols printed on the top, or details written in pencil, the 
full contents (except names) of the original schedule for each. The s%)s ware 
prepared by clerks working on piece-rates, generally at each district head- 
quarters, And in oyder that the copying might be finished with as little delay 
as possible, the total hiunber of copyists employed ran into thousands.' 
The slips, when completed, were sent to five central Census offices located '' 
<at Bufdwan, ftajshahi, Dacca, ^arisal and Comilla, and in these the,proce8s 
of sorting was undertaken. The slips were sorted in pigeon-holes successively 
according to the entries of age, caste, etc., to obtain the statistics required for 
publicatfon. Each sorter dealt with some 30,000 slips and entered his results 
in a series of forms of “sorter’s tickets.” The process was by no means as 
simple as it may appear from this brief description, but these are the essential 
features of it. Compilation followed, the process by which the results shown 
in the sorter’s ticket^ were brought together to give statistics for the popula- 
tion under police-stations, in towns and in districts, required for publicalioa.’ 
Compilation was carried out in the Central offices as far as to , obtain tlie 
district totals, and the compilation registers with the sorter’s tickets were 
then forwarc^d to an office in ^harge of my pereon^ assistant in Dacca, 
where the «eompilatipn was checked and<the final tables prepared. Each^ 
finaltablewasteOttotheofficeof the Census Commissioner in Simla fora 
final check befoip p^lication. 

^his report will be found ^to liffer from the reports of previous Cehsuses 
of Bengpd, ii that it eti^s much mo^ closely to the Census statistics them- 
s^fes.* Inde^, it contains nothing that is hot statistical and oidy mal^ ^ 
of statistics ^e| than those obtained .from this and f(^er Censuses, 

0<# to apiplify ue conclpsieps andinake use of th|,ivm||b which the Cmnnis' 
stptMics su^ly.* It haa iiot been [fi^mifib^ tojidigreas cm etfinological and 
jcrndnid 8ubiec&, i^t qa the other hand somewhat more.f):^ than its . 

'|ixedeoeB8ors in its'^commentary upon the^%^ t^^a^ies <4.’a|g|,*|»x, civil 
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coDditioDS jml other purely statistical matters, ana upon toe reiauonanip 
between the statistics, for exaihii^, of agriculture and vital occurrences, and 
the Census figures. , ' ‘ ^ ‘ , 

I cannot acknowle^e too fully the services of the great body of private 
individuals and Gov«iinent officials who conducted the Cettsiu and brought 
it to a satisfactory conclusion. My specialttbanks are due to the five Deputy 
Collectors who were in. charge of the Census offices at Burdwan, Rajshahi, 
Dacca, Barisal and Comilla, and especially to Babu Romesh Chandra Sen, 
who was in oharge of Rajshahi, and to my personal assistant, Khan Sahib 
Abdul Jail Khan. Much useful work was also done by iny head assistant, 
Babu Harendra Krishna Mitra, who has done for me the same work that he 
has done for two of my predecessors. 
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CENSUS REPORT 
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BENGAL AND SIKKIM. 


1921. 


CHAPTER I. 

Distribution and movement of population. 

1. Population. — The Province of Bengal remains to-day as it was 
constituted on April 1st, 1912. Since that date, adjustments of the boundaries 
between it and Assam on the one side, and Bihar and Orissa on the other, 
have affected only a few acres. In respecl of its geographical and geological 
features, as well as of the character and ethnology of its peoples, it is more 
obviously a homogeneous unit than any other of the great Provinces in India. 
But for llarjeeling district to the north and the sparsely populated Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts and Tripura State on the east, it is the delta of the (langes 
and the Brahmaputra. Its area, exclusive of what is covered by the larg- 
est rivers, is 82,244 square miles of which less than 12,000 square miles is 
hilly or mountninous, and the rest a level plain. Its total population is 
47,592,462 persons of whom all but some 150,000 live in the plains. The 
little mountain State of Sikkim to the north covers 2,818 square miles and has 
a population of 81,721 persons. It was only in Sikkim, the hill tracts on the 
east of the Province and in small areas in Darjeeling district and the least 
accessible parts bordering on Chota Nagpur to the west, that the census 
was not taken synchronously on the night of the 18th March 1921. These 
are areas in which a sparse population moves little and has little traffic 4iway 
from home, and it may therefore be taken that the census figures give with 
considerable accuracy the number of persons who were in the Province on the 
night of March the 18th.' The census of a stay-at-home rural f)opulation 
through the agency of local people under the careful supervision which was 
exercised over them, is an operation which, even in a country where educa- 
tion is not far advanced, may be one of great accuracy. Almost every rural 
eliumeratorffiad lived all his life among the people he was to enumerate and 
was personally known to nearly all of them. The urban population is no 
more than 6 J per cent, of the whole, and a large proportion of it lives in 
towns in which conditions approximate closely to tnose of rural areas. Only 
in Calcutta and its suburbs, Dacca city, certain industries municipalities up 
and down the Ho(»hly, and in the coal-fields are conditions very different. 
There the task of the enumerators was more difficult, but the arrangements 
were carefully made and*the enumerators employed there as well as the 
enumerators who dealt with the travelling public were better educated than 
thpse who worked in rural, areas. All, wnether in towns or outsides, tpok 
thdir ^ork very seriously, those in rural areas especially taking it with obvious 
* enjoyment of their reroonsibilities. Elaborate precautions were taken that 
every acre of inhabitea area was parcelled out among the enumerators and 
sucli arrangmnents were made that tl^e possibilities of double enumeration 
woidd be likely to counterbalance the prooabilities of omissions amongtthose 
who were on the move oh the census n%ht. It may be considered very unlike- 
ly that the census total is out by as much as one per mille and it is probable 
uat it is very much mote accurate. 
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CHAITER I. -DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


2 . Comparison with the population of Great Britain and other Indian 
Provinces. — Though somewhat smaller than Great Britain, Bengal has more 
inhabitants than the British Isles. In area, Burma (231 thousand square 
miles) is the largest Province in India. Then come Bombay (187 thousand 
square miles), Madras (144 thousand), the Punjab (136 tWsand), Balu-«, 
chistan n35 tliou.sand ) . the Central Provint'es and Berar (131 thousand), the 
United Provinces (112 thousand), and Bihar and Orissa (112 thousand), 
Bengal, whose area is 82 2 thousand square miles, comes only ninth among 
the Provinces and is l)eaten also by Kashmir State (84 thousand) and the 
liajnutana Agency (129 thousand). In population, Bengal is, however, 
the lnrge.st Provincro, though the United Provinces with 46-51 millions and 
Madras with 42-79 millions follow it closely. Bihar and Orissa, 37-96 
millions, Bomlaiv, 2(5-76 millions and the Punj.ab 2510 millions follow 
^ some distance l)ehind. 



Bengal had not the largest population in 1911. It fell just behind the 
United Provinces. During the decade, however, though the population of 
Picngal has incT-eased only 2-8 per cent, compared with 8 0 per cent, between 
1901 and 1911, it has been able to go ahead of the United Provinces in which 
there has been a decrease of 3-2 per cent. Compared w-ith the other Pro- 
vinces and. States which happen to cover much the same area, Bengal’s 
populat ion is in striking contrast . The area of Bengal is slightly larger than 
that of the Central Provinces without Berar, but its population is nearly 44 
tmws as great . Hyderabad State has very nearly the same area, but its popu- 
lation is not much over a quarter that of Bengal. Kashmir is a little Iwgef, 
but its population is less than one-fourteenth of Bengal’s. 

3. The manner of presentation of the statistics in the census tables.— 

For the purpose oi ilie census enumeration villages, or rather the units in 
Bengal which correspond to villages in other parts of India, in rural areas 
and Wards or other muncipal divisions in towns were kept intact, and the 
population according to religion of every town and village is to be found in 
tables prepared and made over to District OflBcers. 'For the purpose of tabu- 
lation of the census figures the units employed were the popuwition within 
the.j urisdiction of police-stations . Although the figures for all towns accopd- 
ing to religion appear in the Tables Volume, only towns with a population of • 
25,000 or over were treated as sepavate units when figures were abstracted ' 
for the Census T ables from VII onwards. The figures mr the tables were pr^ 

S ared separately for each police-stktion and for each town of over 5^,000 in- 
abitants. The mass of figures obtained has not, however, been nrinted in 
thirf fom. Provincial Tables I and II at the end of the Tables Volume give 
figures for* the population within the jurisdiction of each’ police-stafitm 
accordii^to religious, and the number of literate persons in it. In lihe 




POFl/LATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS. 


S 


Imperil] Tables which precede these, figures are ordinarily given by Districts 
and Administrative Divisions. 

4. Population of administrative units: Divisions. — The total popu- 
lation of the 28 districts into which British Territory in Bengal is divided is 
,<16, 695, 536. The 28 districts are placed for administrative purposes in five 
divisions. In area, Rajshahi Division is the largest with 19,018 square 
miles, then the Presidenov Division, 17,405 square miles, the Dacca Division 
14,822 square miles, the Burdwan Division, 13,854 square miles, and smallest 
the Chittagong Division, 11,710 square miles. The area figures, division by 
division, and district by district, which have been adopted, differ somewhat 
from the figures used in the report and tables for the Census of 1911. It is 
only to a slight extent that the modifications correspond to changes of juris- 
diction. Some of them are real changes which have taken place through the 
action of the great rivers in eroding at some points and building new land at 
pthers, and some are due to revised estimates of area based on recent survey 
operations, but for the most part they have been made in the attempt to treat 
in a consistent manner throughout the Province the not inconsiderable area 
covered by the waters of its rivers. The figures used in 1911, in the case of 
some districts, included the area of all rivers within their boundaries as well 
as half the area covered by rivers forming their boundaries; in the case of 
others internal rivers were included, but not boundary rivers, and in others, 
the area of all large rivers was excluded. In the figuies which have now been 
adopted, the area of the big rivers which fom the distric^t boundaries has 
in every case been excluded. Such rivers, the Padma, Jamuna, Meghna, 
Hooghly, etc., are the large.st in Bengal, but, especially in the 24-Parganas, 
Khulna. Bakarganj and Faridpur districts, there arc others, some rather 
arms of the sea than rivers, which are not boundary rivers but are so 
large that to have included their area within a unit for which census figures 
were separately tabulated would very largely have affected the estimate of 
the density of population in it. The area of such rivers also has 
been excluded from the figures adopted on the present occasion. The figures 
include a certain water area, but exclude all rivers so large that to have' 
included them would have been to give a wrong impression of the density of 
population under the several police-stations past which they run. 

The density of population is greatest in the Dacca Division, where it is 
866 persons to the square mile. It is 581 in the Burdwan Division, 544 in the 
Rajsbahi Division, 544 in the Presidency Division and 512 in the Chittagong 
Division, where the.large sparsely populated Hill tracts very much reduce the 
average. The population of each of the five is as follows: — 



DlvUlon. 

Dacca 

Rajahalii 

Presidency 

Burdwan 

Oiittagong 


PopulatlorS 

12,837,311 

10 , 345,664 

9 , 461,305 

8 , 050,642 

6 , 0011,524 


5. Districts. — In order of their totd populatipn the districts of the 


' Province rtand thus:— 




Dtetriet. 


PopalAiloD* 

DWi. 

Mymensingb 


... 4,837,730 

Dace 

. Deoct 


... 3,125,967 

Daoc 
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Dteferlet. 





Tippera 

••• 

• •• 

8,743,073 

Chittagong. 

Midnapore 

• • • 

• •• 

2,666,66(7 

Bnrdwan. 

24-Pargana8 


• • • 

2,628,205 

Praaidencj. 

Bakar^anj 


• • • 

2,623.756 

Daooa. 

Rangpur 

••• 

• • • 

2,507,854 

Rajahahi. 

Faridpur 

• • • 


2,249,858 

Dacca. 

Jdssore 



1,722,219 

Presidency. 

Dinajpur 


• •• 

1,705,353 

Rajehahi. 

Chittagong 


... 

1,611,422 

Chittagong. 

Raj'ihahi 

... 


1,489,675 

• Rajahahi. 

Nadia 


... 

1,487,572 

Preahlenoy. 

Noakhali 

... 


1,472,786 

Chittagong. 

Khulna 

... 


1,453,034 

Presidency. 

Burt 1 wan 

. . . 

... 

1,438,926 

Burdwan. 

Pahfia 

... 

... 

1,389,494 

Rajahahi. 

Miirshidabad 



1,262,514 

Presidency. 

Hooghly 


... 

1,080,142 

Bnrdwan. 

Hogra ... . 

... 

... 

1,048,606 

Rajahahi. 

Hankura 



1,019,941 

Burdwan. 

Howrah 


... 

997,403 

Burdwan. 

Maldu 



985,665 

Rajahahi. 

Jaipaiguri 



936,269 

Rajahahi. 

Calcutta 

... 

... 

907,851 

Presidency. 

Birbhum 


... 

847,570 

Burdwan. 

Darjeeling 



282,748 

Rajahahi. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

... 

... 

173,243 

Chittagong. 


The population of Cooch Behar State is 592,489, of Tripura State 
304.4;J7. and of Sikkim State, which is outside the Province of Bengal, 
81,721. 


PoPutATioN or Districts mo StattS 

CDMOMUO WITMMfUAC rOAUNITS IM OwnSM TCMOTOOV 



« 

It is immediately noticeable that most of the lar^t districts are in 
Eastern Bengal. The ^pulation of the average'BritUh district in Bf^al is 
1,667,698, but the two niil districts which come last in the order of the^sup 
of the population brii^ the averi^ down considerably. The pq>ulatioa,of 
the average plains district (Calcutta excluded) is 1,818,268 and only eight 
districts are larger tW the averagb. Four of these are the four districts of 
the Dacca divimon. The others are T4>pera, Midnapore, the 84-Pargai]ta8 
and Raogpur. Mymensingh is the larg^ by 60 per opnt. . ISoth Dacca and 
j^w passed MidmHpore whidi came seoondi^ the 
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in the decade after which the scheme for dividing it was first definitely pro*, 
pounded, and ^e 24-Parganas and Bakarganj have now nearly caught 
It up. Of the plains districts, only Birbhum has a population less than* half 
^at of the average plains di^riot, but no less than eleven— Khulna, Burdwan, 
.Pabna, Mursbmabad, Hboghly, Bogra, Bankura, Howrah, Malda, 
Jalpaiguri and Birbhum— have a population less than half the average of the 
eight largest, and the population of each of the last seven just mentioned is 
less than one-quarter tnat of Mymensingh. 

6. Average distriet in Bengal compared with the average district in other 
Provinces.— The Permanent Settlement in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa has 
made Land BeVenue Administration a lighter task than it is in other parts of 
India, and this is the explanation of the fact that much smaller districts have 
been formed elsewhere than in these Provinces and in Madras, where a some- 
what different system provides that the district officer may pass more of his 
BBsponsibility on to subordinates, but the fact is noteworthy that the average 
population of a district in each of the Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Madras is considerably more than double that in the rest of India. The aver- 
age is highest in Bei^al, rather lower in Bihar and Orissa and as much lower 
again in Madras. The other great Provinces follow in the order — United 
> Provinces, Bombay, Punjab, Assam, Central Provinces and Berar, North- 
West Frontier Province and Burma as the following table shows:— 



Province. 

Average 

district 

pupulutkiu. 

LaHUEIT DllTllICT. 

Name. Population. 

Bengal 

1.607.608 

MymeuHlngb 

4,837.798 

Bihar and Orlwa 

1,010, lbt> 

DatbUanga ... 

3.918,539 

MadruH 

1.567.360 

Malabar ••• 

8.093,871 

United Provlnoes 

880,701 

Gorakhpur .. 

3,360,838 

Bombay 

691,008 

Katoaglrl ... 

1.164.844 

Punjab 

689,501 

Lahoro 

1.131.890 

Assaui ••• 

633.803 

Sylli^t ... 

3,641,840 

Oentral Provinces 
and Berar. 

eS3,ll7 

Raipur ... 

1,401.961 

I^rtb West Pron- 
tler Province. 

460,368 

Peshawar ... 

• 1 

1,084,016 

• 

Burma 

307,360 

Bouthern Bhaoe 
State. 

847,618 

• 


Mymbnsmgh has far the largest population of any district in India, 48 per 
cent, larger than that of Gorakpur in the United Provinces, which comes 
second, just beating Dacca in Bengal. Assam, like the United Provinces, has 
one distill, Sjdhet, enormous compared with its other districts. Malabar, 
the largest district in Madras, has not quite as many inhabitants as Dacca, 
while Darbhanga, the largest in Bihar and Orissa, comes midway between 
Dacca and Tippera. Raipur, with the largest district population m the 
Central Provinces, is only R little larger than Pabna, and Lahore and Ratna- 
giri, the largest in the Punjab and Bombay , are only a little larger than Hoogh- 
ly. '.There m no plaiits district in Bengal with a population as small as tl\at 
of Gus Southern Shan States, the largMt district in Burm^ NoalAali is not 
looked upon as a larger district in Bengal, but outnde ^ngal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Madras, there are only five districts in India with a mger popma- 
iff AMam, and Gorakpur,*»MeOTut, Basti and Aiamgarh m 
the Uiffbed Pminces. A consequence of theTarger population of tto avw^e 
dyrict in Bengal is that per head of its population mslmct admi^ratibn 
'COSlnBengal considerably Isss than it costs the restnf India, a f Mt that is apt 
fl gh* of in a pplitipal discussion in reference to Benj^ alone. , 
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7. The population of the avorago pofioe^statien.— As hao 1^ 

mentioned, figures for the population under eacli police-station |f|3k»l*rov^^ 
are given in the Provincial Tables at the end of the Ceases Ttilss ynhnne. 
The population under the average police-station in each diatfict ajid division 
is as follows: — t ^ w ^ 


Bordwiii divitioo 
Burdwtn 
Birbbum 
Bankura 
Midiiaporo 
Hooghly 
Howrah 

Presidency diviaion* 
24-Pargfiijaa* 
Nadia 

Muruhidabad 
Jeiaore 
Khulua ^ 

Rajshahi diTiuSon 
Bajeliuhi 
iMnajpur 


*58,764 

57,622 

62,972 

48,564 

74,068 

60,401 

52,500 

68,242 

60,096 

59,498 

45,074 

63,780 

63,177 

03,466 

65,171 

64,107 


Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Rangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Malda 

Dacca divieion 
Dacca 

Myraenuingh 

Faridpnr 

Bakarganj 

Chittagong division 
Tippera ... 

Noakhali ... 

Cliittagtmg 

Chittagong Hiil Tracts ... 


18,860 
B8, 689 
87,884 
81,788 
65,780 

89,189 

86,887 

94,84% 

89.988 

81.988 

92,306 

130,620 

118,280 

76,782 

17,323 


[■ 


PouuLpnoN wrri^iN thc JumtotCTipN or thc mnmAM. ^ouctertacnoN 
IN CAOM etoTinct coMpaaco witn avuam roatACH oivieioN and 
AVBNA ttS rON VMS pNOVINOC* 




ST 


iiimiiiii liiuiii 


-..-r 


CnirrAMNaeivi 





The averse population under a police-station for the 

In Bihar and Orissa, the correroonding figure is 64,00i- It^istpi^, 
carry the comparison to other Provinces as the census siatliit 
given bjr tamls instead of ^ice-stations. The notic^le^ 
figures nveh in (he above table, which is apparent alw in ihe 
is the aisproi>ortionately large population under police-8j|J^Mpr 
iiengaland 4n the eastern parts of Northern Bengal*. f 
against lar^ districts is also noticeable, and significwt 
adndnistration of thepe districts is lew close ana lesif 
>^in distriotahot abnormal in size. " v ^ ^ § 

' ' ll^ildliviidoin.--~For.thppi}rpo8eof diso^^ 

prp^^ ^ stati8ti<»^ the 
BriMhce urtirF^Bataral divisions ** 


iM 








it'iww-i 


til r 4e Provinoti 
il dMsioQs. Bengal, as 
a lunnoeeneons whole. 


the PjwiM4Gt 


. , . ^ , but they aye contrasts 

wiei^ dti^ as <8|s passes from East to West. 
^ tra^ whi^ b^r the charaotel^ios of Eastern Bengal 
t^rly inarlteed aBne as that, fa| instance, which divides^ 
iatj^ fnw the ^ains of Biharl^ If natural divisions there 
iw tiorresi^ as Well with the i^inistrative divisions of 
mh anj^ Mher system that could be devised. In the Report 


of the Cc^ihu’Of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in 1911, statistics for TChiilrn^ 
d^^ were ’excluded from those of the Presidency lesion and presented 
with thoee for tto Dacca and Chittagong Divisions as part of the statistics for 
the natural div^on “ i Intern Bengal." No doubt Kb"lna district has 
^onm of the dbaractenstics of Eastern Bengal, but geographically the most 
striking (xmtrast between Eastern and Central Bengal w the activity of the 
former s river-system and the decadence of the latter’s, and it may be said that 
the westernmost of the active distributaries of the Ganges is that which divides 
JesBore and Faridpiv districts and leaves Khulna district on its right not its 
left b(uik. The cmtivating classes of Khulna district are moreover more close- 
ly alliffil to those of Jessore and the 24-ParBanas than to those of Bakarganj. 
But for the case of Khulna district and the met that the Dacca and Chittagong 
divisions were taken together, the " natural divisions " according to vmicn 


S lion of the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions has increased so much more 
|n the last half a century uian that of other divisions, that Eastern 
has outgrown Western, Central and Northern Bengal and it is advan- 
tageous to make some division in it. There are obvious advantages in present- 
the census statistics in the report according to the same arrangements as 
t^ of the Imperial Tablra, unless it is necessary to do otherwise, and if the 
discttsnon of them according to "natural divisions" can be made applicable 
acodjding to administrative divisions, it is plainly the more useful for admini- 
fltrativti.pui^oses. Accordingly, I propose, in this report, to set forth the 
census statistics according to administrative divirions, only placing those 
of Oooch Behar State with those for Rajshahi Division in vvhich it naturally 
laUs, tind;tbose for Tripura State with those for the Chittagong Division. In 
thip^i^^ the use of the term " Western Bengal " applies to the Burdwan 
Diriciibp, " North Bengal "to the Rajshahi Divirion with Cooch !^har, 
“Ce|i|ral3Bei4;al’' to the Presidency division, and “Eastern Beimal” to the 
th^hittagong^vision with Tripura State, the statistics 

^ of Mpulation. — The average density of p^ulation over the 

persons per square mile and in SMim 29. If the 
H Dai^Ung ^ C^tagoi^ Hill IVaots and Tripura State are 
density in the rest of the Province is 640, but even ovet 
hie great inequalities in the distribution of the population, 
the average ftensity over each district shows 


(Bardwan diyiaioa) 
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OHAPTBR I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 



PiftOMptriiiwm 


Northern Bengal 
Rajehahi diviBion 
Rajehahi ... 

Dinajpnr ... 

Jalpaignri ... 
Darjeeling ... 

Rangpur ... 

Bogra 

Babna ... 

Malcia 

Cooch Behar 
EaRtern Bengal 
Dacca (livision 
Dacca 

Mymeneingh 
Faridpnr ... 
Fakarganj ... 
Chittagong diviBion 
Tippera 
Noakhaii ... 
Chittagong 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Tripura State 


539 

544 

569 

432 

319 

243 

717 

760 

828 

.538 

450 

625 

866 

1,148 

776 

949 

752 

712 

1,072 

972 

645 

34 

74 
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DENSm OF POPULATION. 


Those venitiioM 111 tlw average density of population by districts are shown 
by ^ map indisOTiun No. 6 printed on page 8 as well as in the diagram No. 7 
which showa the oisteicts arranged in order erf the density of their population. 



DMSRAM N«T, 


Calcutta, which is all urban, comes first followed by Howrah, which takes 
so high a place because its area is small and it has a large urban population. 
The districts which follow are Eastern Bengal districts except Hooghly, which 
has a laige urban population, and the south eastern districts ot Northern 
Bengal. After them come the Central Bengal districts and those of Northern 
Bengal boMeri^ on the Ganges, then the Western Bengal distpets with 
Dinaipur and Cooch Behar, and last the incompletely developed fihulna 
and J^paiguxi districts and the hills. To set forth the average density of 
population, district by district, does not, however, give the correct i^ression 
of the ipequdities in the distribution which is found in the plains. lue aver* 
deiiiHty in 16 out of the 27 plains districts, including Cooch Behar as one, 
lies bettreen 400 and 800 to the square mile, but there are police-stations under 
wl|^ th4 averw dmisil^ is below 400 in Burdwan, Bkbhum, Bankura, 
Midnapore, ^Fareanas, Nadia, Bajshahi, Dinaipur, Jalpai^ri, Cooch 
Behar, Palma, MaXda, Dacca, Mymensingh, Bakargani, Noakhali and 
Chit^gtmg, no le|vthan 17 out of the 27: and there are poUcerStations under 
yrhkh ilie average density is above 800 in all the 27, except Birbhum, Bankura, 






tkatkipiifi, '<lupa4;ttri and Gooch A iinpirtjMdo^w^^ 

ties oif(il^nbution of the populatioh^is girep by itojhap 'ia’ 



Subsidiary Table II printed at the end of this chapter gives an an^ysis 
of the area of the Province, district by district, according to the deneity of 

1- * * 4 . T— . J* 4 


between 1 50 and 300 and so on. The result may be summarised as 


Pl«<«MTAei Of TOTAL All«A ITIfa A Dl^SlTT Of-* 


HO-MO, WO-HIM. 4l0-«00. ,400-W. TW-IW, 1 ^ 


Weat Bongal ••• 
Central Bengil ••• 
Korth Bong*) 
Slot JMiM) . 


n1^ H; 


V* 

!>■ 4'* ; 

' ■ ' fit;:!:!' '•.iH'tl.&jfe'l 


' V' Tim area hetet^'8ob.:aMTOl^!S'lfei^i ^ 

thtm of WeBtera'imd''-Hogthek>Beital'-ahd'.-ii|^ 












adpim^ £«stenb 

Q6ng4 sevefi ^oiisand Maam milea of 

nmu iuea^w]^ l^enomdnally high population, ana comprises the 

Noaldia^ m^uiidf lm>8t of Tippera, Dacca, except for the Madhupur jungle, 
all the centre of Bakaiganj, tne south eastern half of Faridpur, the eastern 
part of Pahna and strips in Mymensingh along the Jamuna to the west, and 
the lower portion of the old course of the Brahmaputra to the east. This 
area supports some nine million people. Such a density in a rural population 
is only readied in India in cmnparatively much smaller areas in Muzailarpur 
and adjoining districts in North Bihar, in the south-east of the United Pro- 
wnces, at one or two points near the coast in the Bombay Presidency, and 
in Cochin, Travancore and parts of some of the southern districts of idadras. 
There is no area approaching it in size which supports so dense a population, 
urban or rural, in any part of the world unless it js in China. 

At the opposite extreme, there is the hill tract, partly in British Terri- 
tory and partly forming Tripura State, nearly nine thousand square miles in 
aT'ea with a population under 150 to the square mile and on the average only 
34, and a bloCK of about three thousand square miles of the Sundarbans in 
Khulna and the 24-Parganas, which is swamp and jungle, practically un- 
inhabited and flooded with salt water every high tide. The north-western 
half of Midnapore, all but the eastern extremity of Bankura, the central 
part of Burdwan and the western part of Birbhum, form a block of some six 
thousand square miles with a density below 450. Nearly two thousand 
square miles, mainly in the southern part of it, has a density below 800. 
¥ery little of the block is forest but tnere is a laterite subsoil and the country 
is ^ntly undulating. There are some two thousand five hundred. square 
miles of somewhat similar country called the Barind with a similarly low 
density of population in the south and west of Dinajpur district, extending 
into Malda and Bajshahi, and a smaller block on another outcrop of red soil, 
the Madhupur jungle area in Dacca and Mymensingh. A better term for 
this, subsoil than laterite is “ The Old Alluvium,” for in the Madhupur jungle 
and the Barind at least, it does not seem to have been the result of the weather- 
ing of ^nepus rocks in situ, but appears more likely to have been a deposit 
laid down in fresh or brackish water and may be looked upon, therefore, as 
the beginning of the Delta formation. There is also an area of three 
thousand square miles with the same low density or lower in Jalpaiguri 
district extending into Cooch Behar. This runs into the foot hill; o! the 
Hinia|ny^,fU3d much of it is as yet undeveloped, some being reserved forest. 

. > in the <^city of the soil.— Apart from the Sundar- 

ban iu^^ ipMl^Jelpaiguri district, the scantily-populated areas in the plains 
mQe^li^jpieauee^^^^ are undeveloped. The slow increase in tormet 
in tlie last in such localities as Midnapore and Bankura 
increase for instance in Dacca, Tippera and 
that the pressure of the population on me soil u 
•leijs in tibe densely populated tracts than in tlie lesi 

: ?Smequ{d^ in the distribution of population, great as they are 

in thd r^roducrive capacity of the soil 
distimt in the Province are nublisned anunal. 
yh^rt^nave^^l^^ in preparing JrdMidiary Table I 

of peculation 
' flf - .tibvgross cultivated 

statiriics 
reitanoe *can 
ri>e~ jute forecast, 
'year,' 
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absolute figures. It happens that the Settlement Departmmt has noiv 
Burv^ed and prepared a record-of-rights for areas forming a strip right across 
the Province from fiankura, with less than 400 persons to the square mile, to 
Dacca and Tippera with over 1,000. ■ I propose to analyse the agricultural 
statistics of the following Bankura (Sadar subdivision) , Midnapore, Nadia^ 
Rajshahi, Jessore, Faridpur, Mymensingh, Dacca, Tippera, Noali^ali (main- 
land only) and Bakarganj. Jalpaigun district has also been dealt with by 
the Settlement Department, but as much of it is admittedly yet undeveloped, 
and as the aim at present is to correlate density of population with the full 
reproductive capacity of the soil, it is well to omit Jalpaiguri. For the 
same reason, the figures for Noakhali mainland only, and not the islands, 
some of which are incompletely developed, will be considered. Parts of 
Bakarganj are in the same state, but the boundary between the completely 
f and the incompletely developed tracts is not one which can easily be definea, 
and the Settlement Officer did not attempt to draw such a line in presenting 
the agricultural statistics for the district in his report. All these eleven 
districts are eminently agricultural districts. In none of them, except Dacca, 
is more than a very small population of their population urban, and agricul- 
ture directly or indirectly supports the bulk of the people. Even in Dacca, 
the urban population is less than 4 per cent, of the whole. 

11. Cultivated area and rainfall.— To state that the variations in the 
customary manner and extent of agriculture from one locality to another 
depend largely upon differences in the rainfall is merely to repeat what is 
obvious. Not only does a more copious rainfall on a flat country, from which 
it can drain away but slowly, improve the soil and render more land fit for 
cultivation, but if it is not confined to a short period of the year, it enables 
more land to bear a double crop when it suits the cultivator to grow one. 
For the eleven districts under discussion, the percentage of their total area 
which is cultivated and the percentage which is double cropped are presented 
in the table below along with the annual rainfall and the density of popula- 
tion per square mile;— 





Annual rainfall 

PBROaNTAOB OP THl TOTA.L 
Aaaa which is- 

Perceutage of 
grose area of 

Persons per 


. 


In Inohoi. 

Cultivated. 

Double 

cropped. 

crops to total 
area. 

square mile. 

Bankura (Sadar aubdivUioo) 

1 

••• 

55*26 

45’52 

•14 

46-26 

861 

Midnapore •• 



59-46 

6168 

1*46 

68-09 

528 

Nadia * 

... 


67-20 

67*68 

24*05 

91*78 

585 

Itajaiiahi 



69-79 

74-90 

13-23 

88-13 

669 

Jeaaore 

... 

... 

60-72 

76-97 

22-94 

93-91 

. 693 

Faridpur 

• •• 


66-69 

78‘26 

24-66 

102-92 

949 

Myrneiiaingh 

• •a 

... 

83-81 

1 

66*77 

23-75 

90-52 

7» 

Dacca 

.. 


69-22 

74*46 

26-37 

10082 

1,148 

Tippera 



m-92 

80*10 

28-84 

108-94 

l,0» 

Noakliali (mainlaud only) 

• •• 

126-83 

76*73 

38-61 

> 110-34 

1,202 

BakiU'ganj 

... 

• •a 

84-29 

69-61 

' 10-22 ’ 

7S-73 

. 76* , 
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DISTRICT a 1 */HITE columns) COMPAWLO WITH 
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The correlation between the 
cultivated area, double cropped 
area and rainfall is also illus* 
trated in diagram No. 9, and that 
between the gross area of the crops 
of a single year per Sent, of the 
total area and the density of 
population in diagram No. 10. 
It is seen that the proportion of 
the total area whicn is cultivated 
iiirreases with rainfall. The 
im-rea'-e is however necessarily 
limited by the area required for 
habitation, communications, etc. 
In Mymensingh and Dacca, it is • 
reduced by the forest area of the 
Madhupur jungle. In Tippera, 
and Noakhali, it would be greater 
but, for the fact that the tanka are 
the only source of water-stipply 
and a considerable area which 
might otherwise l)e available 
for agriculture is wasted in large 
unusecl tanks. Quite 5 per cent, 
of the whole area of Noakhali 
main. land is taken up by tanks 
and ditches and nearly 4 per cent, 
in Tippera. 


The extent of double cropping is decided upon various considerations. 
The valuable crops in Bengal are the summer crops, which are taken up about 
August, and the winter rice crop, which is taken up at the end of the year. 
■Spring crops grown in the cold weather and taken up at the end of it are much 
less valuable. In order that a summer crop and a winter i-rop may be taken 
•ofE the same land, the land must first of all be of a suitable level It must not 
go under water more than a foot or so in September or the winter rice can- 
not be transplanted. Both crops will be good ones only if the former gets a 
good start and can be taken up early, and the latter does not get weather 
too dry for it after it has been transplanted. What is requisite, ttherefore, 
is not only a good rainfall in the middle of the rainy season, but also, sufficient 
rain both early and late in the year. It is the rain coming iii March, 
April and May, and again in September and October, that determines 
whether a sifmmer crop and a winter crop can be taken off the same land. 
Whether a spring crop will also be taken, depends upon the whether the cul- 
tivator finds it worth while to put one down. Unless the winter rice has been 
taken up very late, one could be grown almost everywhere in Eastern Bengal. 
The following table shows the rainfall, early and late, in seven of the districts 
under examination and the proportion of the cultivated area which has 
summer, winter and spring crops:— 
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Tbe close reJatiouship between the figures in column 4, cdViunn. ft ttitd 
column 10 is remarkable. The cultivators of Midnapore and Hajshahi b&ve to 

(^oose^^Jfreeosl^meror winter crops. The former prefers winter rice and 
the latter summer rice and jute, because much of his land is too high and drains 
^ winter crop to be a good one. The cultivators of Faridpur 
and TippeBB. grow summer crops to a considerable extent and those o^* 
Mymensmgh more so. They are able to get both summer and winter crops 
from a certain area, but the Faridpur cultivator with only 2772 inches of 
rain in the five critical months is able to do so less often than thev of Tippera 
and Mymensingh with 32 73 and 35 '86 inches. That the Mymensingh 
cultivator does not do better than he of Tippera is due to the fact that he 
^rnws ii great deal of jute, and the bnsine.s.s of retting it does not leave him 
time to transplant, at that season, as much winter rice as he might with 
a good prospect of a successful crop. Only the Noakhali cultivator is able 
' to put 45 per cent, of his land under a summer crop and sacrifice little of 
his winter rice. The Bakarganj cultivator with a small rainfall in March, 
April and May sticks to his winter rice. The Faridpur cultivator tries to 
recompense himself with a spring crop but it is not half as valuable asi either 
a summer or winter crop. The Mymen.singh cultivator puts down a spring 
crop on the land on which he had not time to try a winter crop. 

12. Density of population per square mile of cultivated area.— To 
return f’’om this digre.ssion, it has been seen that there is some ’’clationship 
between the cultivated area and density of population. The density of 
population per square mile of cultivated .area and per square mile of the 
the gross crops of a sijigle year in the eleven districts is .as follows: — 


iiankiira (Siidur Hulxlivision) 

• • 0 

I’ersouK per ^(^uHre 

mile euillvHtfd. 

7n:i 
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Midnapore 


... S.')7 
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• « » 
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• • • 
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(“IC 

Faridpur 

• •• 

1.202 

1)22 

MyrneuMin#<h 

• » • 

1,1 02 

8.">7 

Dacca 

t • • 

l,.'i41 

],:WH 

1.143 

Tippera 


984 

Noakhali (maiidand) 

• •• 

1,.W0 

1,089 

Bakarganj 

• • t 

1,080 

942 


The disproportion in density between Eastern and Western Bengal is 
not quite so great when deiusity is presented as the number of persons per 
square mile cultivated as when pi’esented as the number of pei’sons per square 
mile of land whether ctdtivated or not. It is considerably less when 
density is presented as the number of persons per square mile of the gross 
crops of a single year, but it has by no means disappeared. Before a com- 
plete corTelaton between density and the reproductive capacity of the soil 
can be established allowance must be made for the relative value of the different 
crop.s and for differences in outturn per acre of the same crop' in different 
localities. 


13. Density of population and outturn of food*crops.— The following 
table gives the area under the various crops stated in each case as a percent- 
age of the total area of the district: — 
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100-32 
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Before correlating density of population with total crop values, it will 
be interesting to discover the relationship between the density in the eleven 
districts under discussion and the total ontliirn of the food-cro])s which 
form the staple diet of the people. The bulk of it is rice. Other cereals 
and pulses, as the above table shows, always occupy a much smaller area 
and they are far less valuable. I propose to take their value at half the 
the value of the same area of ri(!e in the same district. Experience has shown 
that to estimate the average outturn per acre of the rice crop is an exceedingly 
different matter, but the i^ettlernent Officers of the districts have given their 
estimates, obtained partly by croii-cutting experiments, which however 
can prove very misleading, and partly from the opinions of the numerous 
officers who have been employed under them and have commonly had exper- 
ience of Settlement work in several districts. Even if these estimates are 
not accurate in the absolute, they may safely be accepted as showing the out- 
turn in one district relative to that in others, and in the present discussion 
use is made only of the relative outturn in the various districts. 

The following table shows the manner of arriving at the relative outturn 
of food-crops of different districts. In order to have some convenient stan- 
dard in terms of whitffi to state the relative figures before correlating them 
with those for density of population, the figures for Midnapore have been 
taken as a standard (500) and the figures for other districts stated in similar 
terms: — 
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The correlation l)et\veen the outturn of food-grains crops and density is illus- 
trated in diagram No. 11. 



If the food crops of Midnapore district were just sufficient to maintain its 
[)()pulati()ii, and the po])ulation of other districts were supported according; 
to tlie same standard, then — 
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Tlie rice produced on tlie Noakhali islands is more than sufficient to make^ 
up the deficiency in the food-supplies for the district as a whole. Dacca city 
is responsible for some 6 per cent, of the deficiency of the district, and as wilP 
now be shown the rural area of Dacca and still moi'e .so the other Eastern 
Bengal districts are able to export jute, betelnut, etc., more than sufficient, 
tc) pay for such quantities of rice as are needed to support the people at a 
higher standard than in Midnapore. 

14. Density of population and total crop values. — In order to obtain the- 
relative crop values per square mile of each district the simplest procedure 
is first to state the value of each other crop in terms of rice, and assuming 
that variations in climate and fertility of the soil to affect other crops much as 
they affect rice, adjust the figures to allow for varying outturn in the lice crop,, 
and reduce them to a standard. For this purpose the value of “other cerems 
and pulses’’ is taken to be half the value of the saine area of the rice, jute 2^ 
times, “ fruit and vegetables ” (the produce of betelnut gardens and chillies 
being the main item of Eastern Bengal) 3 times in Dacca, Tippera, Noakhali, 
Faridpur and Bakarganj and twice elsewhere, “ sugarcane, drugs and nftreo- 
ties ” 3 times, and “ oilseeds and miscellaneous” naif . The result in each 
oase is then multiplied by the average outturn of the rice crops in the 
several districts which * was mentioned in the last paragraph, and 
reduced to a common denomination by taking the value of all crops per square 
mile in Midnapore as a standard, representing it by 500, and the value per 
square mile of each crop in Midnapore and elsewhere by a proportionate* 
figure. ^ 
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The following table gives the result of this calculation which is also illus- 
trated in diagram No. 12: — 



Relative crop values per square mile reduced to a standard according to 
which the total for Midnapore is 500. 
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•According to these figures, rice accounts for 91 per cent, of the total value 
of the produce o£ agriculture in Midnapore, 90 per oent, in Bankura Sadar 
subdivision, 75 per cent, in Bajshahi. 68 per cent, in Bakarganj and Noakhali, 
M per cent, in Jessore, 61 per cent, in Nadia, 68 per cent, in Faridpur, 57 per 
cent, in Mymensihgh, 56 per cent, in Tippera and only 44 per cent. in'Dacoa. 
Jute accounts for 33 per cent, of the total value of agricultural produce in 



V ^ in Dacca, 28 per cent, in Tippera, 2l per cent, in 

J^arrapur and Rajshahi, 10 per cent, in Jessore, only 0 per cent., 3 per cent, 
and 2 per cent, in Noakhali, Bakarganj and Midnapore and much less than 
1 per cent, in Bankura. Bakarganj, Noakhali, Dacca, h’aridpur and Tip- 
pera owe much to the produce of their orchards and gardens, especially bet^; 
nut plantations. This accounts for 24 per cent, of the total value of the pro- 
duce in Bakarganj, 22per cent, in Noakhali, ITpercent. in Dacca, 12 per cent, 
in Faridpur and 10 per cent, in Tippera. 

The correlation between the figures in the last column and density of 

population is illustrated in diagram 
No. 13, and it will be seen that it is 
a very close one. Properly, the 
discussion should not be carried fur- 
ther at this stage for the pressure of 
the population on the soil is relieved 
in eacn district to an extent cor- 
responding to that to which occup- 
ations indej)eiident of agriculture 
draw off a proportion of the popul- 
ation. It will be carried further in 
relation to the occupation of agricul- 
ttire and the relative standard of 
wealth of the cultivating classes in 
the several districts in Cdiai)ter XII 
of this report. It is, however, 
possible to go one stej) further. 
The figures in the last column of 
the table above indicate that in the 
several districts their agricultural wealth, assisted by the return 
obtained in other oticupations to an extent similar to the assistance which is 
given in Midnajiore, would be suflicieiit to support on the Midnapore^standard 
a population as dense as that shown in the second column of the table below, 
in which the figures are presented along with those of the density obtained 
from the census statistics: — 
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1,535 
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The calculation which has given the figures in the last colimn involves lar^ 
assumptions. It may, however, be taken to indicate that the pressure of "he 
present population on the soil is much greater in .Midnapore than m the other 
ten districts and that in this respect the districts follow Midnapore approxima- 
tely in the following order Dacca, Faridpur. Noakhali (mainland), Nadia, 
Bankura (Sadar), Rajshahi, Tippera, Mymensingh, Jes^re ^d Bakarganj. 
Since 1872, though the population has increased more quickly m Tippera Md 
Mymensingh than in any other districts in Bengal, there is still no indication 
that the pressure of the population on the soil has approached its • 
Bakarganj can bear an increase of 50 per cent, without allowmg for further 
extensmn of cultivation into the Sundarbans. Jessore the same. Ite popula- 
tion has gone down at each census since 1881, owing to the unhemthiness ol 
its climate, but in the figures of the present decade there is indication ot 
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improvement* Jessore and Bakarganj are the only two districts in Bengal 
whose population did not increase less or decrease more in the decade 1911—21 
than in the decade 1901 — 11. Nadia and Ilajshahi have, like Jessore lieen 
imhealthy districts for many years, and to this they owe the fact that the popu- 
lation has been kept down well below the limit which the soil can liear. In 
Midnapore, there can be little margin and Dacca and Favidpur in Eastern 
Bengal must shortly reach the same condition. Noakhali. which has a con- 
siderable greater margin, has its islands to fall back on. Its population 
has been crowded into a smaller space than liefore by the erosion of the sea-face, 
and it shows signs of relieving the pressure on the soil by taking more keenly 
to the cultivation of jute than fonnerly. 

The examination of the agricultural statistics for these eleven districts 
has shown how varying capacity of the soil, under climatic conditions varying 
from place to place, enables very different densities of population to find 
support in different parts of the Province, and how it is possible for a popula- 
tion over ],00() persons to the square mile in parts of Eastern Bengal to go 
on increasing rapidly, while a population less than half as dense in rural 
district in Western Bengal remains stationary or decreases. With the pro- 
gress of civilization and the improvement of communications, the standard 
of living adjusts itself to variations from ]))ace to place in the capacity tor 
production, whether in agriculture or industry. The standard of living 
maintained in agricultural poiuilations in Europe seems to have been adjusted 
to a den.sity not more than some IloO persons to the .sipiare niile. The surplus 
population is drawn off into other industrial and commercial enterprises and 
the standard of living among agriculturists maintained and oven considerably 
improved. In India, a stage of civilization has not yet been reached at which 
such enterprise draws off even a small portion of the labour not absolutely 
required for agricultural ])urposes. A stage has been reached in which the 
land available for cultivation is not .sufficient to give full employment to a 
great multitude who see no occupfition but agriculture to which they can turn 
their hands. The next stage threatens to be a long time before it is reached, 
ami the lime must necessarily be the longer on account of the fact that so large 
a pronortinn of those engaged in agriculture own .substantial rights in the 
little ‘plots they cultivate, and will not readily give them up when the time 
comes to leave agriculture for another occupation. In Europe, the mainten- 
ance of the .stanriard of living places a limit on the increase in the numbers who 
coiitiiuie to support themselves l)y agriculture, but in India, this is not the 
case. An explanation of the fact that Eastern Bengal districts are able to 
support their agricultural population at a higher standard of living than in 
western Bengal, is sometimes sought in the higher proportion of atorigines 
in the population of Western Bengal, aborigines whose backward civilization 
demands only a low .standard of living. This exjilanation, however, does not 
<^o nearer to' the root of the matter than the explanation of the low standari^ 
of livin'^ in India comnared with that in Europe in the backwardness of Indian 
civilization. The true explanation of the possibility of a higher standard of 
living amnng cultivators in Eastern than in Western Bengal districts is to be 
found in such an analysis of agricultural statistics which has just been 

given for eleven districts. f -n i „ 

• 15. Early accounts of the population.— The first census of Bengal was 

taken in the year 1872. Earlier than that date no attempt had been made on 
systematic lines to discover what the population actually was. The Marquis 
of Welleslev called for information regarding the population from the Collec- 
tors and Judges stationed in the districts in the year 1801, but “ the returns 
were so imperfect and vv^en they were made by those two descriptions of the> 
officers 'so’contradictory that no general conclusion could be drawn from them. 
Aif actual enumeration of the inhabitants of these Provinces or a calculation 
founded on data promising a high degree of certainty is still a desideratum. 
Nothiim more has .vet been produced than the estimates of ingenious men who 
differ considerably''among themselves. ” The quotation is from the celebratod . 
•'Fifth Report’ ’ of 1812. At the time when the report was written an attempt 
was being made by Dr. Francis Buchanan, who afterwards took the name of 
Hamilton, to carry out a statistical survey of the Province. It was never 
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compared witb the census fibres of 1872, and even the Survey Officers them- 
selves appear to have placed but little confidence in them. One wrote “I feel 
persuaded no very correct returns can ever be obtained by a surveyor in a perpe- 
tually settled souhah such as Bengal. It must be the work of the police under 
the strict .superintendence of active magistrates. ’ ’ Though no estunate of the 
populntiov of the Frovince made Jjefore the Census of 1872 is worth quoting, 
the early official reports and the correspondence of the East India Company's 
servants give a clear impression that in the early days of last century, the 
population was distributed in a manner very different from its distribution 
to-day. To-day the population is distributed over the whole area of the 
Province. The only waste spaces in the plains districts are the Sundarbans, 

1 he fringes of the hills in Jalpaiguri district and small patches on the borders 
of Chota Nagpur to the West. A hundred years ago there appear to have 
been stretches unbroken by cultivation for considerable distances in parts of 
every district. Cultivators could always migrate and often did so from one 
pargana to another and had no difficulty in finding land which they could take 
up. The distinction between the cultivator’s rights as a “ Khodkast raiyat,” 
i.e.. in the estate in which his homestead stood, and as a “ Paikast raiyat,” 
i.e., in an estate in which he subsequently took up land, was in those days, a 
very important one. The landlords had some inducement to keep their tenant 
on their lands, and that there was always land to spare accounts for the fact 
that the customary rates of rents remained unchanged for long periods and the 
early llevenue Regulations make no provision for enhancement of rates of 
rent at all. In the days before the Pax Brhannica was established cultiva- 
tors settled round the residence of a powerful prince who would be able to 
protect them, and for many years afterwards centres of population, which 
had become so in those days of stress, remained. 'Phere were instances of 
military colonics which the Moghuls deliberately made centres of population 
by establishing soldiers as cultivators. One such was formed by the two 
parganas Dandra and Jugidia placed in the east of Noakhali district to form 
a bulwark against the Arracanese. In the statistics of the Census of 1872, 
there is some evidence of the old established centres of population where 
cultivators had been able to live secure. Such centres were Vishnupur in 
Bankura, Kushtia in Nadia, Puthia in Ra.ishahi, Rangpur, Thorla in Tippera 
and Chhagalnaiya in Noakhali. sheltered by the hills and under the protection 
of the Raja of Tippera. By 1872, however, the raids of the Marathas, the 
■Assamese and the Maghs as well as the internecine strife among the nobles 
of Bengal had been forgotten and the population had spread over the whole 
face of the countryside much as it is to-day, so that the figures of the Census of 
1872 show vary few police stations under which the population was less than 
300 to the square mile. 

Variation of population,1872— 1921.-- The population of the area 

vdiich now comprises Bengal was 
34,687,003 according to the Census of 
1872 and the density 422 persons per 
square mile. Changes in the total at 
subsequent enumerations up to 1921 are 
shown in the margin. Figures? showing 
the percentage of increase m each decade 
and the density at each census in the 
several districts and States are to be found 
in Subsidiary Table III printed at the 
end of this chapter. The first census in 
1872 was carried out in the face 
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Date of 
oaniiua. 

Population. 

In«r<‘a«e 
per OQUt. 

Density. | 

"1881 

87,01-1,021 

6-7 

i 

460 

1891 

39,806,027 

7-6 

484 

1 1 

IWl ... ; 

42,881,869 

7-7 

I i 

i 

1 

1911 ... j 

46,806,170 

80 1 
' ] 


1981 i 

‘ 1 

47,592,462 

2‘8 1 

i 

i1» 


of much public suspicion as to the ends towards which such a proceeding 
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aimed its residts are known not to have been as accurate as those of sub- 
s^uent enumerations. This accounts for part of the irregularity of the 
^^anges between 1872 and 1881, which the district figures show, 
inere was, for example, an underestimate in Jessore and in Mymen- 
^gn which accounts for the large increase which these districts showed. 
1 he decreases between 1872 and 1881 in Burdwan, Birbhum and Hooglily were 
real decreases due to the outl)reak of the “Burdwan Fever” epidemic. The 
decrease in Noakhali and the smallness of the increases in Bakarganj and 
Chittagong were the results of the disastrous c\ clone and storm wave which 
swept the coast and islands at the head of the liay of Bengal in 1870. In the 
parts affected, the subsequent cholera epidemic, occasioned by the contamina- 
tion of the water-supplies with sea-water and the dead bodies of innumerable 
cattle that had been drowned, caused greater loss of life than the cyclone itself. 
Sutisequent decades uj) to 1911 escaped a repetition on so large a scale of the 
calamities of the seventies of last century, but in the last decade the universal 
influenza epidemic has left a deej)er mark on the jtopulation than any calamity 
for a century previously. The thirty y(‘ars from 1881 to 1911 were a ])eriod 
of .steady progress and the poi)u1ation of each district is shown hy the c(“n.sus 
figures to liave behaved much the same in tlie .second a.nd tlie third of tht' three 
decades as it had done in the first. The changes of density in dilTercnt qnarti'rs 
in the Province are summed up as follows and illustrated in No. 14: — 



i IH72. 

I8KI. 1 

Jh91. 1 

1 

1991. 

1911. 

1921. 

1 

Wi‘sl 

1 

4r»‘) 1 

1 

1 .034 



01 !• 

581 

• 

renlnil Bt3n^al 


j 470 

m 

.015 ' 

541 • 

543 

North Bcn^^al 

4l'2 

i 444 

4o:i 

483 

528 

538 

East Beni^^uJ 

302 

j 40i> : 

4i;:i 

513 

577 

025 

/Jacca DioiAinn 

oil i 

1 

jso 

6G2 

72G 

800 

8GG 

Chitlagojig Division 

2US \ 

non 

3 (LI 

410 

4G7 \ 

512 


The “ Burdwan Fever ” epidemic which lasted well into the eighties of 
the last century and again the calamities of the last decade have resulted in 
the population of West Beilgal, but for the increases in its industrial areas, 
being much the same now as in 1872. The districts worst affected hy the 
earlier epidemic made,* however, a rapid recovery in the decade 1891 — 1901, 
apd jnay do the same again. Central Bengal has gained nothing sinc:e 1872, 
excppt through the industrial development in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
and the extension of cultivation into the Sunderbans in the south of the 24- 
Parganas and Khulna. In North Bengal, the ‘population has grown 
•steadily, although slowly and unequally from district to district. In Eastfern 
Bengal, on the other hand, it has grown very rapidly. The districts on the 
sea-face between 1881 and 1891 doubled the increase which the figures of sub- 
sequent enumerations show'ed to be the normal ones with them, and in this 
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part of the Province the increase since 1?<72 has been no less than 72-4 per 
cent, in 49 years. 

17. Persons per acre and proximity in yards.— To some readers, a state- 
ment of the density of poj)ulation of the ] Province at su(;cessive enumerations as 
the number of acres per person instead of persons per square mile may give 
a clearer conception of its meaning. The figures are given below together with 
others which refer to the distance which would separate each individual 
inhabitant from the next if all were stationed at equal intervals over the whole 
face of the country, and corresponding figures for England and Wales: — 



Date of ccimuv 


Pi 

I'KU K/lAHi; ! 
JUJl.K 

Af IlK.^ 1 

•EH ricnsON, 

PIIOXIMITV IN YAni>8. 




, Bengal. 

hriRliiiid and 
Wales. 1 

iicnghl 

Kiigland tiiid 

1 W ales. 

Bengal. 

1 England and 
Wales. 

1872 

... 

1 

... 

422 

1 

:W9(1H7!)' 

1-.52 

... : 

03 

96 , 

1881 

... 


451) 

44.5 

1-42 

1-44 

90 

90 

1881 

... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

484 

407 

i:V2 

' 1*20 

87 

1 

1901 

... 

1 

.521 

' 558 

i-2:i 

; n.5 

84 

81 

1911 

... 


5r,3 

, CIS 

114 

ro4 : 

HI 

1 76 

1 

1921 

... 


570 

540 

1 11 

o-oo : 

79 

i 74 





1 






The number of acres per person and their proximity in yards in Dacca 
district with the highest density of any district are -56 acres and 56 yards. 
The corresponding figures for Ilaukura (Sadar subdivision) are 1-77 acres 
per person and proximity 100 yards. The figures mentioned in this para- 
grapn are illustrated in aiagram No. 15. 



18. Movement of the median of population. — The median of the area 
of Hengal, the point such that straight lines drawn north and south and east 
and west through it, each divide the Province iifto two^ parts equal in area, 
falls about a mile south of the trijunction point of Nadia, Faridpur and 
Jessore districts. The “ median of population” in 1872 lay some„16 miles 
to the south-east of it. The area in latitudes north of it bore a population 
less dense on the average than the area in latitude to the south of it. ^ In 
those days, moreover, though the plains districts of Eastern Bengal ha'd as 
high a density of population as those of Western, the large' almost uninhabi- 
ted Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State so reduced the average density 
in longitudes to the east as to throw the “median of population” almost as- 
far west as south of median of area. Since 1872, the “ median of popula- 
tion’^ has been drawn slightly northwards, some four miles in half a century,. 
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but it has moved much further eastwards, some 16 miles, on account of the 
much more rapid increase of population to the east than to the west. The 
line of latitude through the median of area divides Eastern Bengal about 
equally . The motion of the population median northwards is to he put down 
,tp the relatively greater increase in North Bengal than in West Bengal, all 
but a small portion of which lies south of the median line of latitude. The 
following figures give the jjositions of the “ median of population” at each 
successive census relative to the median of area: — 

1872 ... 1 1 "Jl mill's W. ll-.^il miloaS. 


18H1 ... 7'25 miles W. 8 88 miles S. 


1891 ... 4 :i9 miles W. 9-44 miles S. 


1901 ... 2 niili‘K W. H'75 S. 


7911 ‘Hd iiul(‘s 1C. K‘09 luili'H S, 


1921 ... 4*74 mil(‘H h:. 7*37 mih'H S. 

The large vacant spaces in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura 
State lying in the extreme east, while the heaviest populated parts of Eastern 
Bengal lie much nearer the median of area, have the effect of throwing the 
” centre of population” somewhat further west than the ‘‘ median,” but the 
motion of the ” centre of population” appears to conform closely to that of 
the “ median” and an independent discussion of it would therefore be of little 
value. The movement of both “ median” and “centre of population” east- 
wards is, as the figures regarding birth-place and migration to be discussed in 
•chapter III of this report will show, due to growth of natural population 
and not to the migration eastwards. The effect of migration apart from 
increase in natural population would tend to move both “median” and 
“centre of population” westward instead of eastward, for though emigrants 
from Eastern Bengal to Calcutta and the industrial area in its neighbour- 
hood are comparatively very few, this area as well as rural areas iik Western 
and Northern Bengal, receive a stream of emigrants from Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces. This stream does not flow on into Eastern Bengal 
and the area in longitudes east of the median hardly profits by it at all. * 

19. Administrative units in Eastern Bengal have now outgrown those 
■of Western Bengal. — The effect of the continued movement of the centre of 
the population eastward upon the relative size of the administrative units in 
the several quarters of the Province is worthy of examination. The forma- 
tion of districts took place somewhat haphazard immediately after the 
famous proclamation of the 11th of May 1772, in which the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company published its determination “to stand forth as 
Dewan and by the agency of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves 
the entire care and management of the revenue.” The Quinquennial Settle- 
ment followed and after its term, short-term settlements of the revenue up 
till the time of the Permanent 'Settlement. During this time, there were 
itunierous changes in jurisdiction, estates being transferred from one district 
to another and m some instances new districts being formed. But, generally 
■speaking, the districts had by 1792 crystallised intq much the same form as 
tney retain to the present day. Districts were formed for the purpose^ of 
revenue administration, and changes made only upon considerations of coh- 
'venience in carrying it out. Changes made after 1792 were made more 
<deliberately and other considerations were entertained in making^ them. 
Before 1872 all had been surveyed and their boundaries adjusted and 

* a ^ A • 
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defined. Parts of two adjoining or interlocked estates paying revenue to 
different CoUectorates were no loiter necessarily in two different districts 
ior purposes oi general administration. The boundary between one district 
and the next had become a continuous line . Still , as there had been no census, 
the administrative uiiits could not be said to have been adjusted in reference 
to the population. The population of districts as well as of the smaller 
administrative units, subdivisions and police-stations was shown by the 
Census of 1872 to be very unequal, and in the next decade much adjustment 
of boundaries was carried out. In 1872, Burdwan division was as it is now, 
except that Howrah was not separated from Hooghly, although it had a 
Magistrate of its own. The Presidency division did not include Murshida- 
bad, and Khulna had not yet become a separate district. Rajshahi division 
included Murshidabad, but Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling belonged to a separate 
Oooch Behar division. Dacca division included Sylhet and Cachar but 
Chittagong division was as it is now. After the census, Murshidabad w^ 
tran.sferrecl to the Presidency division from the Rajshahi division, which 
also lost Malda but absorbed the Cooch Behar Division which had had only 
1,045,942 inhabitants in 1872 more than half of whom lived in Cooch Behar 
State, and Sylhet and Cachar were excluded from the Dacca Division, so 
that the administrative divisions took the form they still retain except that 
Malda was placed in North Bihar. Chittagong Division was very much 
smaller than the others but after the adjustment, the population of each of 
the other four divisions was very nearly equal. 

'I'he following are the figures according to the Census of 1872 after the 
adjustments had l^en made, compared with the figures for the population of 
each division in 1921; — 


Burdwan 

Presidency 

Rajshahi 

Dacca 

Chittaf^ODf;!; 


7,280,957 

8,0.50,642 

7.899,090 t 

9,401,:595 

7,:$77,or)l ' 

10,345 064 

7.592,9:52 

12,823,;5U 

:5,444,874 ^ 

6,000,524 


After the Census of 1872, Madaripur subdivision was transferred from 
Bakarganj to Faridpur and this left the population of the 24-Pargaiias and 
Jessqre together larger than that or any other two adjoining districts in the 
Province. Khulna district was carved out of these two, and certain smaller 
changes were made in other places. No new district has since been formed, 
except that the Magistrate of Howrah has recently become Collector of a 
separate district. A number of new subdivisions were fonded after the 
Census of 1872, but few new police-stations. After the adjustments made 
with reference to the Census of 1872, the following were the figures for the 
population of the average plains district, subdivision and police-station in 
each administrative division. Figures for Calcutta city and for Darjeeling 
district and the Chittagong Hill Tracts are not included: — 


1 

j A vernge district 

, populntion. 

A verngo»5ibdi visional 
population. , 

1 

, Average population under 
a police-staiion. 

B*urclwan division 

1 

1,214,493 

* 428,645 

• 93,415 

Presidency division 

1,357,250 

315,913 

1 68,542. 

Rajshahi division 

1,130,966 

552,565 

104,106 

c 

Dacca division 

1,898,233 j 

474,558 

132,731 

< 

Chittagong division 

t 

1,124,756 ; 

482,0:58 

102,250 
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After the Census of 1881 , the Sundarban subdivision in the 24-Pargauas, 
Baruipur by name, ce^ed to have separate existence and Thakurgaon sub- 
division in Cinajpur district was formed, both arrangements tending towards 
ecjualizaUon of the average subdivisional population. That it remained 
mgh in Rajshahi division was partly counterbalanced by the fact that some 
of the districts were very small. 

The corresponding fibres according to the Census of 1921, may be con- 
trasted with those which have just been given: — 



Average district 

1 I'OpuluLlOIl. 

Average 8uhdivinioniil 
^ p<>{»ulation 

Popul.-ition under the 
average pidiee-Biatioii. 

Burilwan 

... i l,;t41,774 

47i5,r)r)7 

58,764 

Presidency 

, 1,710,709 j 

427,677 

58,242 

Rajshahi 

... ! I,4:57,.').'i9 

628,‘);i2 

67,995* 

Dacca 

1 1 

... i ;i,209,:52.s 

1 1 

j 7r)5,i;$ti 

89,i;$9 

Chittagong 

... ) 1,1)42,427 1 

«;i2,46't 

105,950* 


The comparison indicates very plainly how the arrangement of districts 
and subdivisions has become out of date. The population of those units in 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions has far outgrown those in the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions. After the Census of 1872, the average population 
under a police-station in Dacca division was considerably above the average 
for the Proyince, while in Burdwan division it was a little, and in the Presi- 
dency division, considerably below the average. This inequality was some- 
what removed by the fact that a number of “Outposts” were located in East- 
ern Bengal. The difference between the population under the average 
police-station in the East and that in the West, is as great now as that 
between the average subdivisional population on the east and the west. 
There are, of course, other considerations besides the number of the popula- 
tion which determine the most suitable extent of jurisdiction of a police- 
station The figures here given are intended only to indicate how, in 
the making of present arrangements, the phenomenal increase of population 
in Eastern Bengal seems to a considerable extent to have passed unnoticed. 

20. Variation of population since 1911.— Between 1911 and 1921, the 
population of Bengal increased by 1,287, 292, 2-8 per cent, of the population 
in 1911, but this increase was not by any means spread evenly over tlie whole 
Province. The population of Western and Central Bengal lias seriously 


* These figurea differ from those appearing in diagram No. 5 becauHc here the hill diHtricth are excluded. 
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declined except in the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. Tliat of North- 
ern Bengal has increased by 2 per cent, while that of Eastern Bengal has 
increased by 8 per cent. The map in diagram No. 17 and diagram No. 18 




show the proportionate increase and decrease in each district and State. 
The distoicts which have lost most heavily are six, Bankura 10*4 per cent., 
Birbhmn 9*4 per cent., Murshidabad and Nadia 8*0 per cent, each, Burdwan 
H-5 pSr^nt., and Midnapore 5*5 per cent. Then follows a group of eight 
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districts in which there has not been much change : Pabna— 2 7 per cent., 
Malda — 1 8 per cent. , J essore — 1 2 per cent. , Hooghly — 0 9 per cent. , Cooch 
Behar-0-1 per cent., Rajshahi + O-e per cent., Dinajpur + 1-0 per cent., and 
Calcutta City (the suburbs excluded) +1-3 percent. Next come nine districts 
wth an increase greater than the average for the Province. 2'8 j)er cent., but 
lessthanTper cent., Jalpaiguri3-7 per cejit., Faridpur 4 8 per cent., Itangpur 
5;1 per cent., Howrah 5;7 per cent., Darjeeling 6;5 per cent., Bogra 6;6 per 
cent., Khulna 67 per cent., Chittagong 6'9 per cent, and Mymensingh ()’9 
percent. In six districts the increase has been 8 per cent, and over: the 
i^-Parganas 8-0 per cent., Bakarganj 8 2 per cent., Dacca 8-3 per cent., 
'L'ippera 97 per cent., the Chittagong Hill Tracts 12‘6 per cent., Noakhali 
13 0 per cent, and Tripura State 32-6 per cent. The six districts in the 
first group all adjoin and lie to the west of the Province. So at the opposite 
side do the five with the greatest increase. Those situated down the centre 
in a line froni north to south are those in which changes have been less pro- ’ 
nSunced. Different parts, however, of the same district have often oeen 
very differently affected, and a clearer impression of extreme variations which 
have taken place in the different quarters of the Province is to be obtained 
from the map in diagram No. 19 than from figures given district by district 
and the map in diagram No. 17. Decrease of population has been greatest 



• • 

ovqr a strip of country running from north to south in Western Bengal and 
lying just east of the line marking the transition from the new alluvial soil 
of the Delta to the undulating laterite foftnation to -the west of it. Vishnu- 
• pur subdivision of Bankura lost 16 •! per cent. The adjoining parts* of 
Burdwan district and of Arambagh subdivision in Highly district suffered 
only somewhat less heavily, as did the edge of the plains in Asansol subdivi- 
sion, .the northernmost part of Katwa subdivision and a strip running 
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north and south through Midnapore district from the borders' of Hooghly 
almost to the borders of Balasore. The decrease is less marked and more 
evenly distributed in Birbhum. It has often been noticed elsewhere that the 
change of formation from plains to foot hills marks an unhealthy country, 
along the foot of the Himalayas from Jalpaiguri to Gharwal, in Assam, at 
the edge of the Barind in Dinajpur and Malda, and even as far away as m 
East Africa. Another area of extreme decrease in population covers the 
centre and south-east of Nadia and the centre and east of Murshidabad. 
IlecTease, somewhat less marked but still over 7 per cent., spreads over 
nearly all of Nadia and over the western part of Jessore. Generally speak- 
ing, the part of Bengal where the population has gone down during the decade 
covef’s the whole of the Burdwan division and the northern half of the 
I'nisidency division with some relief following the course of the Hooghly 
but diminishing as its ui)per waters are reacmed. The area of this relief 
does not by any means coincide with the industrial area of which Calcutta is 
the (ientre, but extends much further both up and down the river and inlahd 
into purely rural areas. There is a notable focus of increasing population in 
the Bogra district and one of greater importance affecting Noakhali and 
'J'ippera districts and the eastern half of Dacca. The greatest increase here 
follows the Meghna river, Ixnng more on the east bank in its lower waters 
and more on the west bank higher up its course. The increase in this locality 
has taken place where the density is already over 1 ,000 persons to the square 
mile. Extreme inc?’eascs elsewhere in Bengal, in the eastern parts 
of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling di.stricts, in the north-east of Mymensingn and 
in the south of Bakarganj extending into Khulna, in the Sundarban area in 
the 24-Pargana8 and in the hill tracts to the east, have taken place in areas 
which are still under process of development. 

21. Conditions in 1911 — 21. — Though the first four years of the cen- 
tury had been good years, between 1905 to 1908 crops were not good and 
unhealthy conditions prevailed. There was, however, a great improvement 
in 1909 and 1910, and Bengal entered upon the decade 1911 — 21 in prosperity. 
The price of food-grains were then considered high, but they stood much 
higher during most of the decade and it was only for a short period in the 
beginning of 1918 that they touched so low a level again. The years 1911 
and 1912 were, free from serious calamities, although in both, floods caused 
some damage to the crops in the Sadar subdivision of Birbhum and in 191 1 , in 
parts of Tippera and Noakhali, while in 1912, bad weather and the appear- 
ance of insect-pests spoiled some in Bakarganj . Crops elsewhere were good 
and these were healthy years generally, the lieginning of a noticeable relief 
from mqlaria being apparent in Jessore which had been suffering very much 
in the previous decade, and to some extent also in Rajshahi. These two 
years w\5re, however, not years of prosperity for the jhum cultivators in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and a tendency appeared towards migration into 
Tippera State and the Lushai Hills, which has gone on with spme remissions 
ever since. In June 1912, the Gumti embankment near Comilla was breach- 
ed and much damage done to crops in a limited area. The plains of Bengal, 
unlike other parts of India, are in no danger of famine caused by drought. 
The monsoon never fails to lay its rice-fields under water at the usual season. 
It is only the parts of Western Bengal that rise undulating from the dead 
level of the Delta that may suffer seriously from the want of rain. Calamity 
to the crops elsewhere comes more often by sudden and disastrous floods than 
through lack of water, and the repetition of damhge by floods seems rather to 
have increased than diminished since a record of such occurrences has been 
kept. The clearing of forests in the hills of Chota Nagpur and in, Cachar 
and Tripura State which formerly held back the rainwater after a heavy f^ill 
may be the reason that the floods in the Damodar, Ajay and other rivers in 
West Bengal and the Meghna, Gumti and Feni rivers to the east debouch 
more suddenly on the plains than formerly. Many of the hill streams, when 
thby reach the plains, are confined between artificial embankments designed 
to protect the country from flooding, but the streams gradually ra^ thdr 
beds between the embankments, so that in time embankments high and 
ktrong ^ough to have protected the country behind them when th^ were 
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first raised are no longer capable of doing so. The expense of their upkeep, 
moreover, is much greater than in former days, and, where they are main- 
tained by private landlords, the latter have not the same inducements to 
spend money on them as they had when undeveloped land was easy to find, 
flud, if they did not protect their tenants behind the embankments, those 
tenants would relinquish their holdings and go elsewhere. 

22. Damodar floods of August 1913. — A disastrous flood came down 
the Damodar river in August 1913, topped the banks, breached the embank- 
ments and spread over a large area on either side. A certain amount of 
damage was done to the villages on the right bank of the river but this was 
small in comparison with the destruction caused on the left bank. The water 

f )oured through numerous breaches in the left embankment and spread over 
arge tracts in the districts of Burdwaii, Hooghly and Howrah. The 
Darkeswar. Selai, Rupnarain and other rivers were also in flood and large 
tracts in Ghatal and Contai subdivision of Midnapore district were under 
water. The death roll was not very heavy, nor did the destruction of the 
crop then on the land tell so heavily on the people as the loss of their cattle 
and the collapse of their houses. In other parts of Bengal, the year was 
somewhat less favourable from an agricultural point of view than the two 
which preceded it and floods did some damage to summer crops in the north 
of Tippera and in Feni .subdivision of Noakhali. 

23. Fall in the price of jute in 1914. — In 1914, the war broke out. Its 
only immediate effect upon Bengal was the sudden fall in the price of jute. 
The harvest was just ready, but the mills and the export firms were afraid 
to buy and almost the whole loss was thus thrown on the cultivator. That it 
caused hardship and not disaster to him is to be explained by the fact that he 
did not depend on the proceeds of the sale of jute to buy food, of which he had 
sufficient trora his own land, and that he had not yet adjusted his domestic 
economy to the high prices which jute bad been fetching, but had used much 
of the money he had got for it to spend on such modern luxuries as a corrugat- 
ed iron roof to his house and on extravagant expenditure upon ceremoiiial 
occasions. His loss caused a shortage of ready money, but not, ordinarily, 
a shortage of the necessities of life. As far as agricultural conditions were 
concerned, 1914 was a good year as it was also a healthy one, though the 
price of food-grains remained what it had been at the end of 1913. That 
there was considerable relief from malaria in many parts may have been due 
to the scouring of the country by the floods of the year before. In 1915, the 
rainfall was deficient and badly distributed especially in Western and Central 
Bengal, while floods ruined the winter rice-crops in Brahmanbaria subdivi- 
sion in Tippera, and in parts of Kishoreganj subdivision in Mympnsingh. 

24. The Bankura famine of 1915-16. — ^There was so serious a failure of 
crops in Bankura that, before the middle of 1916, a famine was declared and 
famine conditions had prevailed for several months previously. Relief 
works, the largest of which was the re-excavation of the old irrigation chan- 
nel known as the Subhankari Danra, were opened, and loans advanced under 
the Agricultural Loans Act, but this was not sufficient and much was expend- 
ed both from Government funds and funds subscribed by public charity in 
gratuitous relief. The Bankura-Damodar Light Railway, which was under 
construction, also gave employment to many cultivators and 4,500 Bankura 
people were recruited for the tea gardens in Assam against less than 200 in 
the year before. In the ^ear 1915-16, no less than Rs. 15,75,000 were 
advanced in the Province as agricultural loans, only Rs. 2,75,000 of which 
went to Bankura, whjle Rs^. 9, .50, 000 went to Tippera, considerably over 
Rs. l.OCKOOOtto Mymensingh* and Rs. 75,000 to Noakhali. There was 
.gueat. distress as the result of the floods in Brahmanbaria where Rs. 90,000 
were spent in gratuitous relief, but the demand for agricultural loans came 
from localities in many districts which had suffered no loss to their crops at 
all. False cries of famine were raised in Noakhali* Dacca and elsewhere. 
The uioney-lenders who had advanced money in 1914 on the jute crop and 
failed to get it. back when the fall m the price of jute occurred, 
had raised their rates of interest and demanded better secunty after this 
experience. There was a shortage of money in such localities but no shoVtago 
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of food-supplies. Famine conditions continued in Bankura until the winter 
harvest of 1916 and more than Rs. 5,50,000 were advanced as agricultural 
loans in the district in the year 1916-17. In the summer of 1916, floods on the 
Ajay, Hinglo and Damodar caused damage in the Sadar subdivision of Bir- 
bhum and in the Sadar and Katwa subdivisions of Burdwan, but the repairs 
that had lieen made to the Damodar embankment after the floods of 1913 
saved much fui ther damage. The Gumti embankment in Tippera was again 
breached and there were floods in Feiii subdivision in Noakhafi. Floods al^ 
dil damage in Eastern parts of Jessore and Khulna, round Kendua in 
Mvmensingh and Patuakhali in Bakarganj. The price of jute, which had 
fallen by 50 per cent, on the declaration of war, rose considerably in 1916 
and the harvest of 1917 fetched almost pre-war prices. 

25. Large profits made by jute mills. — To compensate for the loss of 
the export trade to enemy countries came the great demand for jute for sand- 
bags. It was the mills round Calcutta that were able to take the greatest 
advantage of the requirements of the allied nations in this matter. Working 
at highest pressure, undisturbed by the proximity of actual hostilities and 
demands by military authorities on their labour as in Europe, and taWng 
advantage of the high prices paid for their produce which were determined 
by the increased cost of production at Dundee, the jute mills were able to 
make enormous profits so long as the war lasted. I'hey had succeeded in 
throwing their losses on the cultivators of jute at the beginning of the war, 
and owing to the fact that in the later stages the demand was rather for the 
finished article than for raw jute they were able to keep for themselves a lion’s 
share of the grains that accrued. It might have been exy)ccted that the coal- 
mining industry would have reaped at least as good a harvest as the jute 
industry, since for the time being it enjoyed a monopoly in eastern parts 
besides receiving increased demands from Indian industries. It suffered, 
however, especially in the later stages of the war, very .seriously from the 
shortage of wagons on the railways. 

26. Increase of Japanese trade and its subsequent decrease. — ^When the 
war cut off supplies of cheap glass and metal utensils, buttons, etc., which 
had come from Germany and Austria and most of the supply of matches 
whicli had come from Sweden, it was Japan that took advantage of the 
situation. Pioneer concerns in BengJil, such as the comb and button factory 
at Jes.sore and a match factory near Brahmanbaria, were unable to compete 
with the cheapness of the imports from Japan and trade betw^een Calcutta 
and Japan expanded enormously. But the Japanese over-reached them- 
selves. Not only were they often crooked in their dealings, but the articles 
they supplied were of so very inferior quality and of such bad workmanship 
that, it was easy to prophesy what is actually taking place, that as soon as 
supplies of better quality might be available the Japanese trade would 
dwindle as fast as it has grown. 

27. Rise in prices from the middle of 1918. — The year 1917, for Bengal, 
was a year without trouble. Crops were satisfactory although it was a dry 
year, and the prices of rice after the winter harvest fell to their level in the 
D^inning of 1911 , but such conditions were not to last long. The real effects 
of the war on prices were about to be realized. They rose rapidly from the 
middle of 1918 onwards. The price of rice doubled itself in 12 months and 
went on rising to its highest limit reached in September 1919. The harvest 
of 1918 had been a bad one, but it had only been a contributory cause to tha 
rise. As usual, those who suffered were not the cultivators, who profited 
finfj.n cifl.11y rather than the reverse, but those of the middle classes who depend 
on small fixed incomes. The high cost of cloth,' salt and kerosene oij, affect^ 
the cultivators and caused much disturbance which sometimes culmna^ed^ii 
the looting of a bazar, but the cultivators had money to .pay for their require" 
ments, although they felt they were being victimisea by the high prices which 
tradesmen could not but ask. The middle classes had no compensation and 
^uSered veiy great hardship. 

28. Th® influenza epidemic. — In the meantime ip. July 1918, the 
infliiftTiTlfl. epidemic appeared. The same disease seems to have appeared first 
and done very great damage in Europe, and to have touched almost every 
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Other quartef of the globe before reaching India. Something of the effect of 
the outbreak in Bengal may be gauged trom the following figures which 
show the number of deaths recorded month by month from September 1918 to 
March 1919, against the corresponding figures for the same season a year 
oarlier:— 


September 

1917 ... 

81,426 

September 

1918 ... 

110,461 

October 

1917 ... 

104,784 

October 

1918 ... 

170,880 

November 

1917 ... 

122,038 

November 

1918 ... 

264,177 

December 

1917 ... 

161,593 

Deceml»er 

1918 ... 

330,427 

January 

1918 ... 

136,572 

January 

1919 ... 

198,814 

February 

1918 ... 

101,787 

February 

1919 ... 

147,042 

March 

1918 ... 

100,844 

March 

1919 ... 

160,258 


Totnl ... 809,043 Total ... 1,382,089 


The difference is not far short ot 575,000. How many of these reported 
deaths were due to influenza is not known for they were returned as due to 
‘“fever,’’ the diaposis commonly adopted by the villager in all cases in 
which there are febrile symptoms and he cannot at once recognise small- 
pox or plague. The following account of the outbreak in two parts is taken 
from the Keports of Sanitary Commissioner for 1918 and 1919. The hrst 
extract is as follows: — 

Tlie outstanding feature of the Sanitary history of the year was the outbreak of 
the influenza which, during the latter half ot the year, swept from end to end of this 
IVovince in two distinct epidemic, waves. There is little (luestion that tliese visita- 
tions were responsible for the fact that the mortality during 1918 extjeoded the average 
•of the previous five years by 891,280 and totalled no less than 589,822 (leaths more than 
in 1917. Pandemics of influenza have devastated every part of the world on at leasSt 
five occasions during the past hundred years, but none of them have affected this 
country as seriously as the recent outbreak which spread with extraordinary rapidity 
owing to the greatly improved communications; and owing probably to the fact that 
its appearance coincided with a time of scarcity and high prices of food-stufis, the result 
of a partial failure of the harvest over a large area, exnibited a virulence far beyond 
that shown by the disease on former occasions. 

The first intimation of the disease in Bengal was received in June about the 
same lime as its appearance was reported in Bombay and many other parts of India. 
It w'as recognised almost simultaneously in Calcutta and a number of other towns in 
the 21-Pargana8, including Baranagore, Barrackpore, Naihati and Bhatpara, also in 
parts of Howrah, at ftanaghat in Nadia, and in some other places as distant as 
Pabna, Malda, Dinajpur and Noakhali. And so rapidly did the infection spread that 
before the end of July it had appeared in epidemic form in every district in the Pro- 
vince w:<h the exception of Bankuru and Bakarganj which were not attacked .until 
August. Places situated on the main railway and steamer routes were first attacked, 
and employees at the docks, on the railway and in the postal services, ana traders 
were the earliest victims. Calcutta appears to have b^ii the main disseminating 
■centre for the disease and the extraordinary rapidity of its spread is ^undoubtedly 
due to the relatively excellent railway communications of the Province which now have 
brought all the more important trading centres within 24 hours of the metropolis. 
Tliis accounts for the fact that in scores of towns and villages the earliest recognized 
cases occurred amongst j)ersons returned from Calcutta who brought the disease with 
them and from whom it spread by personal contact to their relations and others, 
passing in this way rapidly throughout the country. In many instances, the cases 
which introduced the infection into a locality was clearly recognized. ^ For example, 
the first case in Khulna Jail was a prisoner from Karachi, and in Kaligram in Malda 
a teacher in the Local High School brought the disease with him from Calcfutia. At 
Jiti Tea Estate in the*Jalpaiguri district, infection was introduced by some shop- 
keepers, and at Chenmari,^the Doctor Babu brought the infection from a neighbouring 
garden to»whigh he had gone to attend a delivery case. Marwari traders and other shojV 
keepers were often responsible for introducing the disease into many localities. The 
first epidemic outbreak, which lasted about six weeks, was characterized by the rapidity 
with* which it spread, the large number attacked, the mildness of the disease, the absence 
of complications and the fact that it was chiefly confined^ to towns. This outl^reak 
subsided about the middle of August and for about a month the disease seemed to 
Uye disappeared. But in the middle of September,^ there was a recrudes^nce and a 
second epidemic w^ye passed over the Province,^ which although not a quite as wide- 
spread as the first one, was infinitely more serious, being characterized by the great 
frequency of dangerous respiratory and other com^ications which resulted in, many 
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of food-supplies. Famine conditions continued in Bankura until the winter 
harvest of 1916 and more than Rs. 5,50,000 were advanced as agricultural 
loans in the district in the year 1916-17. In the summer of 1916, floods on the 
Ajay, Hinglo and Damodar caused damage in the Sadar subdivision of Bir- 
bhum and in the Sadar and Katwa subdivisions of Burdwan, but the repairs 
that had lieen made to the Damodar embankment after the floods of 1913 
saved much fui ther damage. The Gumti embankment in Tippera was again 
breached and there were floods in Feiii subdivision in Noakhafi. Floods al^ 
dil damage in Eastern parts of Jessore and Khulna, round Kendua in 
Mvmensingh and Patuakhali in Bakarganj. The price of jute, which had 
fallen by 50 per cent, on the declaration of war, rose considerably in 1916 
and the harvest of 1917 fetched almost pre-war prices. 

25. Large profits made by jute mills. — To compensate for the loss of 
the export trade to enemy countries came the great demand for jute for sand- 
bags. It was the mills round Calcutta that were able to take the greatest 
advantage of the requirements of the allied nations in this matter. Working 
at highest pressure, undisturbed by the proximity of actual hostilities and 
demands by military authorities on their labour as in Europe, and taWng 
advantage of the high prices paid for their produce which were determined 
by the increased cost of production at Dundee, the jute mills were able to 
make enormous profits so long as the war lasted. I'hey had succeeded in 
throwing their losses on the cultivators of jute at the beginning of the war, 
and owing to the fact that in the later stages the demand was rather for the 
finished article than for raw jute they were able to keep for themselves a lion’s 
share of the grains that accrued. It might have been exy)ccted that the coal- 
mining industry would have reaped at least as good a harvest as the jute 
industry, since for the time being it enjoyed a monopoly in eastern parts 
besides receiving increased demands from Indian industries. It suffered, 
however, especially in the later stages of the war, very .seriously from the 
shortage of wagons on the railways. 

26. Increase of Japanese trade and its subsequent decrease. — ^When the 
war cut off supplies of cheap glass and metal utensils, buttons, etc., which 
had come from Germany and Austria and most of the supply of matches 
whicli had come from Sweden, it was Japan that took advantage of the 
situation. Pioneer concerns in BengJil, such as the comb and button factory 
at Jes.sore and a match factory near Brahmanbaria, were unable to compete 
with the cheapness of the imports from Japan and trade betw^een Calcutta 
and Japan expanded enormously. But the Japanese over-reached them- 
selves. Not only were they often crooked in their dealings, but the articles 
they supplied were of so very inferior quality and of such bad workmanship 
that, it was easy to prophesy what is actually taking place, that as soon as 
supplies of better quality might be available the Japanese trade would 
dwindle as fast as it has grown. 

27. Rise in prices from the middle of 1918. — The year 1917, for Bengal, 
was a year without trouble. Crops were satisfactory although it was a dry 
year, and the prices of rice after the winter harvest fell to their level in the 
D^inning of 1911 , but such conditions were not to last long. The real effects 
of the war on prices were about to be realized. They rose rapidly from the 
middle of 1918 onwards. The price of rice doubled itself in 12 months and 
went on rising to its highest limit reached in September 1919. The harvest 
of 1918 had been a bad one, but it had only been a contributory cause to tha 
rise. As usual, those who suffered were not the cultivators, who profited 
finfj.n cifl.11y rather than the reverse, but those of the middle classes who depend 
on small fixed incomes. The high cost of cloth,' salt and kerosene oij, affect^ 
the cultivators and caused much disturbance which sometimes culmna^ed^ii 
the looting of a bazar, but the cultivators had money to .pay for their require" 
ments, although they felt they were being victimisea by the high prices which 
tradesmen could not but ask. The middle classes had no compensation and 
^uSered veiy great hardship. 

28. Th® influenza epidemic. — In the meantime ip. July 1918, the 
infliiftTiTlfl. epidemic appeared. The same disease seems to have appeared first 
and done very great damage in Europe, and to have touched almost every 
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Other quartef of the globe before reaching India. Something of the effect of 
the outbreak in Bengal may be gauged trom the following figures which 
show the number of deaths recorded month by month from September 1918 to 
March 1919, against the corresponding figures for the same season a year 
oarlier:— 


September 

1917 ... 

81,426 

September 

1918 ... 

110,461 

October 

1917 ... 

104,784 

October 

1918 ... 

170,880 

November 

1917 ... 

122,038 

November 

1918 ... 

264,177 

December 

1917 ... 

161,593 

Deceml»er 

1918 ... 

330,427 

January 

1918 ... 

136,572 

January 

1919 ... 

198,814 

February 

1918 ... 

101,787 

February 

1919 ... 

147,042 

March 

1918 ... 

100,844 

March 

1919 ... 

160,258 


Totnl ... 809,043 Total ... 1,382,089 


The difference is not far short ot 575,000. How many of these reported 
deaths were due to influenza is not known for they were returned as due to 
‘“fever,’’ the diaposis commonly adopted by the villager in all cases in 
which there are febrile symptoms and he cannot at once recognise small- 
pox or plague. The following account of the outbreak in two parts is taken 
from the Keports of Sanitary Commissioner for 1918 and 1919. The hrst 
extract is as follows: — 

Tlie outstanding feature of the Sanitary history of the year was the outbreak of 
the influenza which, during the latter half ot the year, swept from end to end of this 
IVovince in two distinct epidemic, waves. There is little (luestion that tliese visita- 
tions were responsible for the fact that the mortality during 1918 extjeoded the average 
•of the previous five years by 891,280 and totalled no less than 589,822 (leaths more than 
in 1917. Pandemics of influenza have devastated every part of the world on at leasSt 
five occasions during the past hundred years, but none of them have affected this 
country as seriously as the recent outbreak which spread with extraordinary rapidity 
owing to the greatly improved communications; and owing probably to the fact that 
its appearance coincided with a time of scarcity and high prices of food-stufis, the result 
of a partial failure of the harvest over a large area, exnibited a virulence far beyond 
that shown by the disease on former occasions. 

The first intimation of the disease in Bengal was received in June about the 
same lime as its appearance was reported in Bombay and many other parts of India. 
It w'as recognised almost simultaneously in Calcutta and a number of other towns in 
the 21-Pargana8, including Baranagore, Barrackpore, Naihati and Bhatpara, also in 
parts of Howrah, at ftanaghat in Nadia, and in some other places as distant as 
Pabna, Malda, Dinajpur and Noakhali. And so rapidly did the infection spread that 
before the end of July it had appeared in epidemic form in every district in the Pro- 
vince w:<h the exception of Bankuru and Bakarganj which were not attacked .until 
August. Places situated on the main railway and steamer routes were first attacked, 
and employees at the docks, on the railway and in the postal services, ana traders 
were the earliest victims. Calcutta appears to have b^ii the main disseminating 
■centre for the disease and the extraordinary rapidity of its spread is ^undoubtedly 
due to the relatively excellent railway communications of the Province which now have 
brought all the more important trading centres within 24 hours of the metropolis. 
Tliis accounts for the fact that in scores of towns and villages the earliest recognized 
cases occurred amongst j)ersons returned from Calcutta who brought the disease with 
them and from whom it spread by personal contact to their relations and others, 
passing in this way rapidly throughout the country. In many instances, the cases 
which introduced the infection into a locality was clearly recognized. ^ For example, 
the first case in Khulna Jail was a prisoner from Karachi, and in Kaligram in Malda 
a teacher in the Local High School brought the disease with him from Calcfutia. At 
Jiti Tea Estate in the*Jalpaiguri district, infection was introduced by some shop- 
keepers, and at Chenmari,^the Doctor Babu brought the infection from a neighbouring 
garden to»whigh he had gone to attend a delivery case. Marwari traders and other shojV 
keepers were often responsible for introducing the disease into many localities. The 
first epidemic outbreak, which lasted about six weeks, was characterized by the rapidity 
with* which it spread, the large number attacked, the mildness of the disease, the absence 
of complications and the fact that it was chiefly confined^ to towns. This outl^reak 
subsided about the middle of August and for about a month the disease seemed to 
Uye disappeared. But in the middle of September,^ there was a recrudes^nce and a 
second epidemic w^ye passed over the Province,^ which although not a quite as wide- 
spread as the first one, was infinitely more serious, being characterized by the great 
frequency of dangerous respiratory and other com^ications which resulted in, many 
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of food-supplies. Famine conditions continued in Bankura until the winter 
harvest of 1916 and more than Rs. 5,50,000 were advanced as agricultural 
loans in the district in the year 1916-17. In the summer of 1916, floods on the 
Ajay, Hinglo and Damodar caused damage in the Sadar subdivision of Bir- 
bhum and in the Sadar and Katwa subdivisions of Burdwan, but the repairs 
that had lieen made to the Damodar embankment after the floods of 1913 
saved much fui ther damage. The Gumti embankment in Tippera was again 
breached and there were floods in Feiii subdivision in Noakhafi. Floods al^ 
dil damage in Eastern parts of Jessore and Khulna, round Kendua in 
Mvmensingh and Patuakhali in Bakarganj. The price of jute, which had 
fallen by 50 per cent, on the declaration of war, rose considerably in 1916 
and the harvest of 1917 fetched almost pre-war prices. 

25. Large profits made by jute mills. — To compensate for the loss of 
the export trade to enemy countries came the great demand for jute for sand- 
bags. It was the mills round Calcutta that were able to take the greatest 
advantage of the requirements of the allied nations in this matter. Working 
at highest pressure, undisturbed by the proximity of actual hostilities and 
demands by military authorities on their labour as in Europe, and taWng 
advantage of the high prices paid for their produce which were determined 
by the increased cost of production at Dundee, the jute mills were able to 
make enormous profits so long as the war lasted. I'hey had succeeded in 
throwing their losses on the cultivators of jute at the beginning of the war, 
and owing to the fact that in the later stages the demand was rather for the 
finished article than for raw jute they were able to keep for themselves a lion’s 
share of the grains that accrued. It might have been exy)ccted that the coal- 
mining industry would have reaped at least as good a harvest as the jute 
industry, since for the time being it enjoyed a monopoly in eastern parts 
besides receiving increased demands from Indian industries. It suffered, 
however, especially in the later stages of the war, very .seriously from the 
shortage of wagons on the railways. 

26. Increase of Japanese trade and its subsequent decrease. — ^When the 
war cut off supplies of cheap glass and metal utensils, buttons, etc., which 
had come from Germany and Austria and most of the supply of matches 
whicli had come from Sweden, it was Japan that took advantage of the 
situation. Pioneer concerns in BengJil, such as the comb and button factory 
at Jes.sore and a match factory near Brahmanbaria, were unable to compete 
with the cheapness of the imports from Japan and trade betw^een Calcutta 
and Japan expanded enormously. But the Japanese over-reached them- 
selves. Not only were they often crooked in their dealings, but the articles 
they supplied were of so very inferior quality and of such bad workmanship 
that, it was easy to prophesy what is actually taking place, that as soon as 
supplies of better quality might be available the Japanese trade would 
dwindle as fast as it has grown. 

27. Rise in prices from the middle of 1918. — The year 1917, for Bengal, 
was a year without trouble. Crops were satisfactory although it was a dry 
year, and the prices of rice after the winter harvest fell to their level in the 
D^inning of 1911 , but such conditions were not to last long. The real effects 
of the war on prices were about to be realized. They rose rapidly from the 
middle of 1918 onwards. The price of rice doubled itself in 12 months and 
went on rising to its highest limit reached in September 1919. The harvest 
of 1918 had been a bad one, but it had only been a contributory cause to tha 
rise. As usual, those who suffered were not the cultivators, who profited 
finfj.n cifl.11y rather than the reverse, but those of the middle classes who depend 
on small fixed incomes. The high cost of cloth,' salt and kerosene oij, affect^ 
the cultivators and caused much disturbance which sometimes culmna^ed^ii 
the looting of a bazar, but the cultivators had money to .pay for their require" 
ments, although they felt they were being victimisea by the high prices which 
tradesmen could not but ask. The middle classes had no compensation and 
^uSered veiy great hardship. 

28. Th® influenza epidemic. — In the meantime ip. July 1918, the 
infliiftTiTlfl. epidemic appeared. The same disease seems to have appeared first 
and done very great damage in Europe, and to have touched almost every 
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31. Improvement of communications.— Railway extension received a 
set-back owing to the war, but within the decade the Sara Bridge has been 
opened and the broad gauge system extended to Santabar with a new broad 
gauge line opened from the bridge to Serajganj. The broad gaiige Hue 
through Kalna, Katwa and Azimganj, along the west bank of the Baghirathi 
river in Burdwan, Murshidabad and Birbhum, is also new. A metre gauge 
connection has been opened between North Bengal and Mymensingh vid 
Fulchari, and the Assam-Bengal Railway has been extended from Akhaura to 
Asu^anj and to the west of the Meghna from Bhairab to Tangi on the Dacca- 
Myrnemsingh section of the Eastern Bengal Railway and from Bhairab to 
Kishorgani and Mymensingh with a branch to Netrakona. New light raii- 
wav lines are the Bankura^amodar Railway, the extension of the iJarjeel- 
ing-Hlmalavan Railway from Siliguri to Tista Bridge, the Jessore-dhenida 
Railway and the Burdwan-Katwa line with the extension to Ahmadpur, . 
which was subseouently added. These new lines have opened up what are in 
the main prosperous agricultural localities. The inhabitants are not incline 
to emigrate, and increased facilities for getting away have been no temptation 
to leave. Nor is there any waste land for cultivation and immigration tor 
the purpose of taking it lip has not been possible. 'I'he cultivator ^nefits 
through improved facilities for marketing liis produce and the aR’’;cuRural 
labourer is able to move more quickly and for shorter periods to localities 
where there is greater demand for his services, but these new lines 
r direct effect on the numbers of the permanent inhabitant^ Improvements 
in road communications have been comparatively nisigmfacant except in 
the Duars in Jalpaiguri district. The tendency of recent times ^ 

District Boarvis to spend their money more frt'ely on education than on com 

munications 

32. Changes of population, 1911-21, compared with changes, 
igOt—l 1 .—The iiroportional increase in each district at each successive i^nsus 
Ifset forUi in sUiiaiy Table TII at tlm end of this chapter. e 
show that the changes which took place between 1901 and 1911 in most ms 
tricts followed the tendencies which the figures for earlier 
cated That decade in Bengal was free from any great calamity and appeared 
to te'onrof normal progress, and the changes in population which took 
place may be considered normal to the circumstances of^h district. The 
jpcade 1911—21 has not been one of normal progr^s. The war brought in 
its train widespread disturbance of economic conditions and an abnomal rise 
d Si wlS had their effects upon the birth-rate if not upon the death- 

wliilp thp influenza which appeared in epidemic form in the middle of 
rate, whi The population being little affected by migra- 

“rdEl- tetwin Ihe Increase of 8.5 per cent, m B^for 

T ? ilSna teble contrasted the increase or decrease per cent, iii each 
the fpl wing table are CO , according to 

fn to JuirchaOes which took place in the earfier period. The figures 
the extent of the cuanges w showed the greater increase 

at onw ® jtmllvtOved t^ greater increase again or the less decrease m 

Oqi 1 21 The Stes in the fourth column of the table show the change m 

Sl-U' J 5 2 pS cent., the difference between the average increase fo. 

Iwl icao xi.^ n%T£xr*acra mprftaSft in 1911 — 21. — 


Jessore 

Nadia 

Burdwan 

Pabna 


ImOKEASB or OKJRBAHE I'BIl CENT. 

Peroentage chang* 
IBOl— 11 reduoud by 

IVOI-j-lI. 

IU1-3I. 

• 

ft*2pero€Qt. in tbs 
oa*e of each dlitr'''^ 


3-0 ■ 

- 1-2 

- 8'2 


2-4 

- 8-0 

- 7-6 

+ 

0-4 

- 6 -.') 

- 4*8 

+ 

0-5 

- 2-7 

- 4-7 
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IPCTIKAEK OR DSCRKA8K PER CEKT. 

Perreiitiifre rhanare 
1901-11 reduced by 
5*2 per cent. In the 



1901—11. 

1911—21. 






ca»- of eech district. 

Hajshahi 

... 

+ 1-4 
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The measure of the effect of the additional disabilities on the average 
district being 5 2 per cent., a lower figure in the third column than in the 
fourth coliunn against a particular district indicates that district bore more 
than its fair share of the additional disabilities of the decade, and a higher 
figure in the third column than in the fourth indicates that that district 
escaped some of the disabilities of the decade or was relieved of some of those 
under which it had laboured in 1901 — 11 . The figures of the third and fourth 
^columns of the table above are plotted in the diagram No. 20. The broken 



line in it indicates for each district the increase in 1911 less 5-2 per cent. The 
continuous line indicates the increases and decreases of 1.911 — ^21. It is to 
be notioRd how closely the general trend of the one curve follows the other 
indicating that the changes of 1911—21 have closely Allowed the changes of 
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1901 11. district for which the continuous line passes above the broken 

one are the districts which relative to others have done best in the last decade 
compared with their progress in the decade before, and those for which the 
continuous line passes below the broken line are those which have borne the 
brunt of the disasters of the decade. Among the latter appear to come 
Malda, Birbhum, Bankura, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, the 24-Parganas, Bogra, Mymeusingh and Midnapore in that order 
and among the former Bakarganj, Jessore, Noakhali, Darjeeling, Kajshahi 
and Khulna in that order. It is not, however, to the divergencies between 
the two curves that the reader’s attention is directed as much as to the ten- 
dency of the curves to run together, indicating that the districts of the Pro- 
vince have retained to a remarkable extent their relative characteristics of 
progressiveness or decadence in respect of population in spite of the disturbed 
conditions of the last ten years. 

A systematic enquiry was made between 1911 and 1916 by Dr. C. A. * 
Bdhtley, the present llirector of Public Health, Bengal, into the extent und 
distribution of malaria in Bengal. Using the results of investigations by 
various medical officers made during the same period and in the few years 
preceding it, and the returns from the public dispensaries showing the num- 
ber of patients treated and the number whose malady was diagnosed as mala- 
ria, Dr. Bentley was able to trace a veiy^ close correlation between the changes 
of population of the decade 1901 — 11 and the prevalence of this disease as 
indicated by the spleen index (percentage of children examined in each loca- 
lity who had enlarged spleen) and malaria fever index (percentage of malaria 
cases treated in dispensaries out of the total number of patients) . A close 
correlation has just been traced between the changes of population in 
1911 — 21 and the changes in 1901 — 11, and in the case of certain districts 
which have proved exceptions to the rule of correlation, it is known that there 
have been changes in t^ prevalence of malaria in recent years and that, but 
for these, the correlation would have been closer than it is. There has, for 
example, been a noticeable relief in the prevalence of malaria in Jessore and 
Rajshahi in recent years and a notable increase of it in Malda. It follows 
that it is possible to establish a close correlation between the prevalence of 
malaria and the changes of population in the last decade as well as in the 
decade 1901 — 11. 

33. Prevalence both of malaria and the influenza epidemic dependent on 
economic conditions. — The above shows conclusively that the correlation traced 
by Dr. Bentley between prevalence of malaria and change of population was 
no accident, but it also points to another of his conclusions. He follows 
Malthus in the general proposition that growth of population is limited by the 
extent of the means of subsistence, and believes that malaria manifests itself 
in Bengal as the instrument of adjustment of such growth to economip condi- 
tions. He holds that in a large measure malaria is not a root cause of depopu- 
lation, but appears in localities which suffer adverse economic conditions, and 
keeps down thd population by a less obvious, but essentially parallel train of 
reactions to those by which starvation produces the same result, depopulation, 
in the acutest stress of economic conditions, famine. 

Novel disabilities have appeared in the decade 1911 — 21, the chief of 
which have been the phenomenal rise in prices in the last years of the decade 
and the advent of influenza in epidemic form. The first, equally weighted all 
over the Province, merely added to existing economic stress. The second was 
a new scourge added to the existing one of malaria. The total of them all 
has reduced an increase of 8 0 per cent, in 1901 — 11 to 2-8 per cent, only in 
1911—21, but it has not disturbed the correlation between the changes of 
population dnd the prevalence of malaria. The conclusion is that the inci- 
dence of the fresh disabilities, of which the high mortality from influenza was 
one,* as well as the prevalence of malaria, depends and depended on economic 
conditions. • ' 

34. Vital statistiM.-rThe present system’ of reporting births and deathi; 
and completing vital statistics from the returns was introduced in 1892- 
Births and deaths in towns had been reeistered since 1872, but only deaths in 
rurid'aieas had previously been reported. In towns, householders ai% required 
by law to repmrt vital oocurroioes to the town police. In rural areas, each 
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chaukidar or village watchman is provided with a note book in which he is 
required to have all births and deaths that may occur within his jurisdiction 
recorded by himself or the panchayet. He takes this on the parade days, 
generally once a week, to the police-station which is the registering centre. 
The statistics thus obtained are compiled by the police and sent monthly to the 
Civil Surgeon who firepares a return for the whole district to be used in thfe 
compilation of the report published annually by the Department of Public 
Health. The statistics are checked from time to time by In.spectors or Sub- 
Inspectors of Vficciiiatioii, and cA-waHr/ans- are punished, if necessary, for 
neglecting to report properly . 'J'he chaukidar is, how’cver, commonly illiterate 
and nec(*ssarily tuakes frequent mistakes and omissions, and when he is ill or 
when he resigns or dies and some one has to be appointed in his place, there 
is often a hiatus in his return which cannot be expected to be filled up later 
with any certainty of correctness. 

An eiKjuiry was held between 1906 and 1909 in thana Galsi of Uurdwan 
in Western llengal and on the sti’ength of its results the conclusions which 
appear on page 80 of the Census Report for 1911 were based. They were to 
tlie effect that apart from mistakes in the record of still-births and a very few 
omissions the “ net difference between the number of vital occurrences and the 
number registered is very small . ” The conclusion reached in Eastern Bengal 
and Assam by the Sanitary Commissioner’s staff was a very different one; 
verification in that Province had frequently show'n more than 10 jier cent, of 
omissions. 1 he impression prevailing in WesUirn Beng.al given on the same 
page of the Census Report for 191 1 was that “ in the towns a higher level of 
intelligence and fear of legal penalities tend to make registration .... 
more accurate than in rural tracts. ’ ’ J n resjiect of towns also, the authorities 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam held a different view. It was recognised that 
registration in areas where it was cumpulsory was unsatisfactory, and in 1909 
an attempt was made to stimulate the work of verification by Inspectors of 
Vaccination and a reward of four annas offered for each case of conviction of 
persons guilty of default in reporting a birth or a death. But in his report for 
1910, the Sanitary Commissioner wrote “ complaints have not infrequently 
been made that Insfiectors cannot rea.p the reward of their labours because 
Magistrates do not take action on their reports.” In 10 towns in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 642 defaulters had been reported and only 75 prosecuted. 
When Bengal again Ixjcame a single Province it was realized that the matter 
required further examination and enquiries were started in 1914 and 1915 
by properly qualified medical officers in small areas in Jalpaiguri and in 
Malda. The comparison of the results of the enquiry in Jalpaiguri district 
with the returns for the district as a whole showed that the latter under 
estimated births by some 1 1 per cent, and deaths by some 8 per cent. The i or- 
responding figures in connection with the enquiry in Malda were some 20 per 
cent, arid some 16 jier cent. The conclusions were not very reliable for the 
areas chosen were small and the investigations did not commence and end with 
calendar years. It was, however, recognized that they proved the earlier 
conclusions as to the accuracy of the returns to be incorrect, and similar 
enquiries extending over larger areas were commenced in parts of Burdwan 
and Murshidabad. In Murshidabad vital occurrences have been examined 
in three circles, one in Jangijnir municipality and two in rural areas, each 
with a population of some 5,000. They have shown what was already suspec- 
ted from the experience of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam and 
enquiries in Chittagong and other places that the returns for towns tend to be 
very much less accurate than those for rural areas. They showed also that' 
the returns in rural areas contain many mistakes anij show many omissions. 
Some very interesting information has been obtained regarding the statistics 
of deaths according to age, of the average age of the mothers at the birth ■of 
their children, and of relative mortality from different diseases, which will'W 
referred to in cbaptei V of this report. The areas dealt with are however 
still too small to enable the discovery of a factor to be applied to the returns 
obtained by tl^ ordinary means of births and deaths in the whole Province, 
to correct their inaccuracy with any approach to certainty. The enquiries 
show the returns to be far less accurate than they were held to be 10 years ago, 
but they do not reverse the proposition that over a large area the returns can 
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safely be com{>ared between one year and another. Dealing, as we are at 
the presMt stage, with changes in population from one census to the ne.\t, we 
are cni^y wncerned with the figures for the excess of births over deathi 
recorded. The census figures, as is shown in the next paragraph, enable us 
w discover with some accuracy how far the returns are incorrect in thei^ 
estimate of this excess. The discussion of the age statistics in chapter V 
produces with less accuracy an .estimate of the deficiency of the return of births, 
and from the two results an estimate of the deficiency in the return of deaths 
may be obtained. 

35. Changes of natural population compared with excess of births 
^ver deaths. The term ‘‘ natural population ’’ is one which is commonly used 
by statisticians and is a convenient one. By the “ natural population of 
a district or other unit of area is meant the number of persons living at a parti- 
•cular tinie who were born in it. Jt is the actual population vihius the number 
of immigrants to the place plus the number of emigrants who have left it. 
Siibsidiary Table IV printed at the end of this chapter gives for each district 
and State of the Province, as well as for Divisions and for the Province as a 
whole the actual po{)ulati()n, number of immigrants, number of emigrants, 
and the natural population ’’ in 1921 and in 1911. The number of immi- 
grants to a Division is not the sum of tlie number of immigrants to each district 
of the division for the immigrants to a district include those who came from 
other districts within the Division. Similarly with the emigrants. But the 
‘‘natural po})uiatioir’ of a Division, the number of |)ersons born in it and still 
living either in it or elsewhere, is equal to the sum of the natural population 
of each district. The proportion of immigrants to the total population of a 
Division is thus necessarily less than the average of the proportions of 
immigrants and of emigrants to the total population in districts within it, 
and when the whole Province is taken together, the proportions of immigrants 
and of emigrants to the total number of inhabitants and to the “ natural popu- 
lation ’’ becomes comparatively small. Now the increase in the “ natural 
population ’ ’ between 1911 and 1921 is .equal to the excess of births over deaths ^ 
in the same area plus the number of immigrants who died in the area between 
1911 and 1921 minus the number born in the area who died elsewhere in the 
same period. This is true for any area. We have not statistics for deaths 
among immigrants or among emigrants and must estimate them approxi- 
mately, but when the proportion of both immigrants and emigrants to the 
natural population ” is small, any reasonable mistake which we may make 
in our estimate of births among immigrants and emigrants will not very 
seriously affect our calculations. 

The number of immigrants to Bengal in 1911 was 1,970,778; in 1921, 1,929,640. 
There has not been very much change in the total though the number who came in and 
went out again during the decade must have been very much greater than either figure. 
We may take it that the average number of immigrants present at one timtS during 
the decade was 1,950,000 and the average number of emigrants 635,000. It is known, 
that the immigrants to the Province include an abnormally large projwr- 
tion of persons i>etween 20 and 40, and esiwcially a large proportion of adult 
males. In 1911 about one-fourth of the total number of immigrants came from 
districts adjoining the Province and among them there were 95 females per 100 
males. The bulk of this immigration, therefore, represents the results of short 
moves which happen to have crossed the border of the Province, marriages across 
the border and the like. The persons affected were j)robably in all ages except 
ihe ages of early infancy. The bulk of the remaining three-fourths must have been 
adults some of whom came in couples, male and female, but if children were born to 
them tney were born in Bengal and are not counted among the immigrants. The 
death-rate among immigrants, taken as the Bengal death-rate in the ages between 
^0 and 40 for three-quarters and the Bengal death-rate for all ages except early in- 
fancy for the remaining quarter, dcomes to about 22*3 per mille. We may raise this, 
slightly ofl account of the fact that immigrants are generally poor and belong to a’ 
class with a high death-rate. Let us take it at 22 *8. It will appear to the reader that 
ihe ei^imate has been very roughly made, but it is to be remembered that a reasonable 
mistake in it will not appreciably affect the result. The death-rate among emigrants 
may be taken to be* about the same. Emmigradts from Bengal are rather better off 
as a class than immigrants, but on the other hand short naoves, marriages, etc., acrops 
the lx>rder are responsible for a larger proportion of emigration than of immigra-* 
iion. Using this figure for the death-date among immigrants and emigrants we get 
4or the 10 years — 

deaths among immigrants — 444,600, amf 

deaths among emigrants — 144 JOO 
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®* natural population has been 1,431,012. The 
aoco^ng to the census figures is, therefore, 1,131,100. 
- ng ^atums of the Department of Public Health the excess during the 

decade -was 1&3,590 in the whole Province with the exception of the Chittagong Hill 
xT&ctS) Coocli Behai and Tripura State in which no system of recording vital satieties 
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lu xij^jFuiu iTHrttc auu lu v^uittaji^uug iiiu j.raci.s was in xne same proporiion as 
in the adjoining districts of Chittagong division and that in Cooch Behar in the 
perage inopoition in .)al]»aiguri and Baugpur districts on either side of it. Assum- 
ing this we must add 38.000 to the fll71irA in cni ilio avnsscia -friT* DwyN 



of 46,305,170 represents an underestimate in the returns of the excess of births over 
deaths by about 0-73 per mille per annum. Birth-rates have, therefore, been under- 
stated in the returns by so much more than death-rates. 


A .similar calonlation for part of the Province, for a Divi.sion or a district 
would not prove satisfactory, for the proportion of immigrants and emigrahte 
to tlie total population rises as the area becomes smaller, and the necessary 
roughness of the estimate of deaths of immigrants and emigrants affects the 
result more seriously. 

When figures for each district are separately considered the proportion 
of immigrants and emigrants to the total population becomes so large as m 
some cases to disguise completely the correlation between the increase of the 
natural population and exces.s of births over deaths. 1'he comparison between 
the figures in the case of districts is, however, worth making. 

In the table below, the increase per cent, in the natural population, 1911— 
21 for each district is contrasted with the excess of births over deaths recorded 
in the decade per cent, of the actual population of 1911. The districts are 
placed in order of the changes in natural population and the figures are illus- 
trated in diagram No. 21. 
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The correlatlbn of the ^ures in the two columns above is strictly speaking 
unjustifiable for the one gives fibres per cent, of the natural population in 
1911, and the other per cent, oi the actual population. It would have been 
more correct to correlate the actual figures for increase of natural population 
Md the excess of births over deaths, but the figures so given would have been 
’difficult to follow. The correlation can only be expected to be close in districts 
whose population is little affected by migration and in such case the natural 
population and the actual population are very much the same, vv uere, luerc- 
fore the correlation should prove a close one, it .should not be appreciably 
affected by what has been done. The fact that in 1911 the actual population 
of the Province ^excluding Cooch Behar, Tripura State and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts for which there is no record of vital statistics) exceeded the naturu 
population by J per cent., would have the effect of reducins the tieures in 
column 2 in the case of the average district in the ratio of 100 to 103 before 
correlation between ihe figures in the two columns could be expected to be 
eiact. That the correlation has been made in this way has the effect of draw- 
ing the broken line in the diagram downwards in the case of districts which 
attract immigrants, and upwards in the (rases of those which send out 
emigrants, but in the case of districts in which the number of immigrants 
roughly balances the number of emigrants the effect has been very slight. 

The correlation has been most disturbed in the areas which attract the 
greatest proportion (ff immigrants, such as Jalpaiguri, the 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, Calcutta and Darjeeling, and in the opposite direction in the case of 
such a district as Bankura w'hich sends out a large emigrant population. In 
the case of the former the deaths among immigrants considerably exceed the 
deaths among emigrants and as a consequence increase in natural population 
is considerably greater than the excess of births over deaths. In the case of 
the latter, deaths of emigrants are the more numerous and increase in natural 
population is considerably less than the excess of births over deaths. The 
broken line in the diagram falls appreciably below the unbroken line, as it 
would be expected to do, in the case also of Khulna, Dinajpur, Rangpur and 
Bogra which attract immigrants to a less extent than Jalpaiguri, the 
24-Parganas, Howrah and Calcutta, and runs above the unbroken line in the 
case of Midnapore, Nadia and Murshidabad which, less con.spicuously than 
Bankura, are the districts from which emigrants go out, but the correlation 
produces unexpected results in some other instances. Hooghly is a district 
with a lai^er immigrant than emigrant population and it would have been 
expected that the decrease in the natural population would have exceeded the 
excess of deaths over births. It seems likely that there may have been peculiar 
defects in the returns of vital statistics for Hooghly, though, as both immi- 
grants and emigrants are numerous, it may have been that the death-rate has 
been much higher among the one than among the other and that this may 
have produced the unexpected result which the diagram shows. A similar 
unexpected result is to Iw noticed in the case of Burdwan, Malda, and Raj- 
shahi, though* in a much lesser degree. Chittagong, Dacca, Tippera and 
Noakhali are districts which send out more emigrants than the immigrants 
thev receive. Here, too, there is some likelihood that the returns are abnor- 
mally defective in the (direction of the omission of births, but it is also true 
that' these are healthy districts ^nd that there is probably a lower death-rate 
among immigrants to them than among emigrants who have gone elsewhere, 
and that in this may lie the explanation for the apparent anomaly in the corre- 
lation. "^at has been written in this paragraph is on the whole an excellent 
advertisement for tlfe accuracy of the vital statistics as far as they show the 
excess of births over deaths, but no further. 

. 36. Birth-rates and death-rates of the decade compared with those at 
thejirevious decade. — A closer examination of birth-rates and itaortality*rat^ 
will be when chapter V of this report is reached, but in discussing 
the disabilities under which the country has fallen, and their effects upon the 
• population figures, one’s attention is apt to be drawn too much towards the 
reduction of the population by an increased mortality and not enough towards 
the decrease in the number of births. The d^ have gone when famine in 
was a direct cause of death. The influenza ^idemic caused heavy 
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mpite of ha effecta, the average mortality recfirded Among 
decade has been no more wan 31 *7 per mille p6T ailDUID 
in both case.i bsing based on the 
34 fnr corresponding figures were 

*«« poptlkt»r TheVter figpt® 

gutter increase of VHipulatian **** *' 

rates for each^r “d 1»21, so that if the 

the averaos nTortnlitu calculated on the populatjon for the year 

Ctlv *’5“ i?' }*“ ™»W have proved liore 

tnvtha nt va/a> » ^ ^ dccsde before. That there have been fewer 

. Oi y^rs and consequently less infantile mortality, always pro- 
^TUonaieiy very nigu in India compared with its level in European countries, 
^^^^^^'DUted to a certain small extent to keep down llie death-rate, but 
^ the fact remains that the mortality during the past decade has been at almost 
exactly the same average rates as in the decade before. The contrast between 
the rates of recorded births in IhOl — 10 and 1911 — 20 shows a verv dilt'ereht 


picture. The actual number of births recorded in 1901 — 10 in Eengal was 
15,797,344 and in 1911 — 20 only 14,860,257, a decrease of 937,087 in an 
increased population. The average birth-rate calculated in both cases on the 
population at the beginning of the decade has fallen from 36*84 per mille per 
annum to 32 '2."). It will he seen, therefore, that the disabilities of the past 
decade have reacted on the figures for the population through the reduction 
of the birth-rate rather than through increase in the death-rate. 


Western Bengal. 

37. In Western Bengal, conditions change between the lower reaches 

of the Hooghly and the west- 
ern boundary of the Province, 
a distance of a hundred miles, 
from those of new delta forma- 
tion to something approaching 
those of the arid plateau of 
Central India. It was, there- 
fore, only to he expected that 
there would be found great 
changes both in agricultural 
conditions and in density of 
population in passing from one 
side of the Burdwan division 
to the other. The map which 
appears in diagram No. 22 on 
this page shows the density of 
population in each police- 
station and that in diagram 
No. 23 shows the changes 
w'hich have taken place in the 
population of police-stations 
during the decade. The census 
figures in 1911 did not how- 
ever show separately the 
population of every police- 
station as it exists to-day. 
The u,nit of tabulation 
then used was the revenue 
thana, the jurisdiction of which 
generally corresponds to that 
of the police-stations as they 
^ere 50 years and more ago. 
The revenue thana is not, how- 
ever, a well understood unit nowadays. Especially in the eastern part of the 
Prqpnce each revenue thana is now under two or three separate polioe- 
slatioifs, one of which retains this old name. To give figures for the popttla- 
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The correlatlbn of the ^ures in the two columns above is strictly speaking 
unjustifiable for the one gives fibres per cent, of the natural population in 
1911, and the other per cent, oi the actual population. It would have been 
more correct to correlate the actual figures for increase of natural population 
Md the excess of births over deaths, but the figures so given would have been 
’difficult to follow. The correlation can only be expected to be close in districts 
whose population is little affected by migration and in such case the natural 
population and the actual population are very much the same, vv uere, luerc- 
fore the correlation should prove a close one, it .should not be appreciably 
affected by what has been done. The fact that in 1911 the actual population 
of the Province ^excluding Cooch Behar, Tripura State and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts for which there is no record of vital statistics) exceeded the naturu 
population by J per cent., would have the effect of reducins the tieures in 
column 2 in the case of the average district in the ratio of 100 to 103 before 
correlation between ihe figures in the two columns could be expected to be 
eiact. That the correlation has been made in this way has the effect of draw- 
ing the broken line in the diagram downwards in the case of districts which 
attract immigrants, and upwards in the (rases of those which send out 
emigrants, but in the case of districts in which the number of immigrants 
roughly balances the number of emigrants the effect has been very slight. 

The correlation has been most disturbed in the areas which attract the 
greatest proportion (ff immigrants, such as Jalpaiguri, the 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, Calcutta and Darjeeling, and in the opposite direction in the case of 
such a district as Bankura w'hich sends out a large emigrant population. In 
the case of the former the deaths among immigrants considerably exceed the 
deaths among emigrants and as a consequence increase in natural population 
is considerably greater than the excess of births over deaths. In the case of 
the latter, deaths of emigrants are the more numerous and increase in natural 
population is considerably less than the excess of births over deaths. The 
broken line in the diagram falls appreciably below the unbroken line, as it 
would be expected to do, in the case also of Khulna, Dinajpur, Rangpur and 
Bogra which attract immigrants to a less extent than Jalpaiguri, the 
24-Parganas, Howrah and Calcutta, and runs above the unbroken line in the 
case of Midnapore, Nadia and Murshidabad which, less con.spicuously than 
Bankura, are the districts from which emigrants go out, but the correlation 
produces unexpected results in some other instances. Hooghly is a district 
with a lai^er immigrant than emigrant population and it would have been 
expected that the decrease in the natural population would have exceeded the 
excess of deaths over births. It seems likely that there may have been peculiar 
defects in the returns of vital statistics for Hooghly, though, as both immi- 
grants and emigrants are numerous, it may have been that the death-rate has 
been much higher among the one than among the other and that this may 
have produced the unexpected result which the diagram shows. A similar 
unexpected result is to Iw noticed in the case of Burdwan, Malda, and Raj- 
shahi, though* in a much lesser degree. Chittagong, Dacca, Tippera and 
Noakhali are districts which send out more emigrants than the immigrants 
thev receive. Here, too, there is some likelihood that the returns are abnor- 
mally defective in the (direction of the omission of births, but it is also true 
that' these are healthy districts ^nd that there is probably a lower death-rate 
among immigrants to them than among emigrants who have gone elsewhere, 
and that in this may lie the explanation for the apparent anomaly in the corre- 
lation. "^at has been written in this paragraph is on the whole an excellent 
advertisement for tlfe accuracy of the vital statistics as far as they show the 
excess of births over deaths, but no further. 

. 36. Birth-rates and death-rates of the decade compared with those at 
thejirevious decade. — A closer examination of birth-rates and itaortality*rat^ 
will be when chapter V of this report is reached, but in discussing 
the disabilities under which the country has fallen, and their effects upon the 
• population figures, one’s attention is apt to be drawn too much towards the 
reduction of the population by an increased mortality and not enough towards 
the decrease in the number of births. The d^ have gone when famine in 
was a direct cause of death. The influenza ^idemic caused heavy 
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the least densely populated parts of the districts lie in the linS across the 
Sadar subdivision under Ausgram, Gulsi, Sahibganj, and Satgachia poUce- 
stations, the population in the southern half of the Sadar subdivision being 
somewhat heavier. There has been a decrease in the population during the 
last decade in every part of the district except the industrial area of Asansol 
where the coal mines alone now have a labour force of 51,500. The decreaw 


has run very high in the parts of the Sadar subdivision adjoining 
Bankura district, but much lower in the south-east corner. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that the towns and the area round the towns have suffered less than 
the .rest. This is contrary to the experience of the decade 1901 — 11, when 
malaria took a heavier toll in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns in 
Burdwan district than further away from them. It is just the area which 
has shown the greatest decrease that suffered most from the floods of such 
rivers as the Damodar, Ajay, Khari, Kumar and Bhagirathi, especially early 
in the last decade, the areas under Gulsi, Khandagosh, Baona, Sahibganj 
and Ketugram police-stations. From the waterlogged condition in which 'ho 
much of the Sadar and Katwa vsubdivisions lie so many months of the year, 
they are full of malaria, and they also suffered very badly in the influenza 
epidemic. There is, however, some sign of relief from malaria and some 
hope of security from disastrous floods since the systematic repair of the 
embankment of the Damodar by Government. Burdwan district suffered 
very badly in the epidemic of malarial fever which swept over Western 
Bengal half a century ago, and was generally spoken of as “Burdwan fever.” 
Its population lost 6^ per cent, between 1872 and 1891, but showed its 
power of recuperation by an increase of 10-1 per cent, between 1891 and 
1901. It increased only -4 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 and has now 
lost 6 -5 per cent. 

At the beginning of the decade the recorded birth-rate was lower than in 
any other district in the Province except in Calcutta, and it fell as it fell in 
almost all parts in 1915, but it rose in 1916 and 1917 higher than at the 
beginning of the decade to fall again in 1918 to 29 0 per mille, in 1919 to 
21 '2 per mille and rise again to 25 -,8 per mille in 1920. The recorded death- 
rate at the beginning of the decade was up to the average for Western Ben- 
gal which was considerably lower than in Northern Bengal and in Nadia 
and Murshidabad, but much higher than in Eastern Bengal. It rose in 
1914 to 38-9 per mille but fell steadily from 1915 to 1917. In 1918, it rose 
on account of the influenza epidemic to 51 •8 per mille and was 50-5 in 1919, 
falling, however, to 36-8 in 1920. During the decade recorded deaths 
exceeded births by 115,910, a greater excess than that shown by any other 
district, although in proportion to population the excess was greater in 
Birbhum, in Calcutta and in Darjeeling. Deaths exceeded births in every 
year except 1911, 1916 and 1917. 

The figures showing the extent of immigration and emigration and 

the natural population 
for the last three censuses 
a rp given in the margin. 
Immigration into Burd- 
wan district has steadily 
increased, but since 1911 
there has been a very 
decided decrease in the 
numbers born in Burd- 



wan who have gone else- 
where. It is partly the coal mines of Asansol subdivision that are respon- 
sible for the immigration to the district. The decrease in the ntunber of 
emigrants seems likely to be the effect of relaxation of the pressure of the 
population on the soil with the reduction of its number. Migration between 
Burdwan and Bankura is very much in favour of Burdwan and that between 
Burdwan and Nadia and between Burdwan and Birbhum less so, but more 


migrate from Burdwan to Hooghly than the reverse. Laige numbers 
have come especially to Asansol subdivision from Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas. Large numbers find their way from Burdwan- to 
Calotitta, but not many to North or East Bei^al. Marriages across tto 
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border comiiRiuly account for more migration of females than of males. 
There is nothing abnormal, therefore, in the number of emigrant females 
from Burdwan being greater than the number of emigrant males. 

39. Birbhum district. — Most of the Birbhum district is slightly 
undulating and the soil is the "Old Allnviiim. ’ Except in the south-west 
’which falls within the Raniganj coal-field, the district is purely agricul- 
tural. The population is very evenly distributed although somewhat 

heavier in Rampurhat 

— ; subdivision in the north 

of the di.stricl than bIsc- 
wliere. This subdivision 
adjoins the Santa! Parga- 
nas and a large ])roportion 
of the population consists , 
of Saiitals. lake Burd- 
wan disti'icl, Birbhum was 
losing population until 
1H91 i)ut gained 11 j)er cent 
between 1SS)1 and 1901. 
The Sadar subdivision lost 
3-8 per cent, in 1881 — 91, 
and gained 14-0 per cent, 
in 1891—1901, but only 1-6 
per cent. ,in 1901-11. 
The Ram])urhat subdivisi- 
on gained 8'0 per cent, iji 
1881—91 11-7 percent, in 
1891 — 1901 and 6-7 per cent, in 1901 — 11. During the last decade, almost 
every part of the district has lost e(|ually. The Sadar subdivision sufl'ei’ed 
severely from floods, there has l)een malaria and the district was hard hit 
by influenza. Aboriginal ti'ibes seem to have suffered more severely than 
Bengalis in the epidemic and tho.se in Birbhum were no exception to the rule. 

The recorded birth-rate in the di.strict was high at the beginning of the 
decade and (iontinued high until 1915 when it fell to 24-1 per mille from 
34 6 per mille in 1914. It rose again and continued about its former level 
till 1918, but fell to 23 7 in 1919 and rose only to 27 6 in 1920. The death- 
rate at the beginning of the decade was considerably above the avertage for 
Western Bengal and for the Province, but lower than in Nadia and Mur- 
sbidabad and the western districts of North Bengal. It rose, however, to 
467 per mille in 1914 but fell steadily after that until 1917 when it was 
26-3. In 1918, it was 49-6 and in 1919 it reached the enormous figure of 62-3. 
Deaths recorded in the decade exceeded births by 74,5.'53 no less than 7 96 
per cent . of the population of 191 1 . , 

The numljer of immigrants to the district, as well as the numbei' of 

emigrants from it, has 
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decreased since 1911, 

though both incre-ised 
somewhat in the decade 
previous. The balance 

of migration with neigh- 
bouring districts in Ben- 
gal is .somewhat against 
Birbhum, but there has 
“ been a large ingress from 
the IBantal Parganas which has, however, fallen off very decidedly in the 
lasUten years. In the case of this di.strict, females are in excess of males 
both among immigrants and emigrants. , 

40 Bankura distriqt.— Bankura district is sharply divided into 
‘land and plain, the line of the division corresponding closely with that sep- 
arating the Sadar subdivision from Vishnupur subdivision. Ihe* density 
of populatiortin the uplands is on the average 100 persons per square, mile 
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less 1;haii in the plains, and the proportion of aboridnes is higher th a n any- 
. where else m Bengal, 
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m ijengai, ex- 
cept in Balughat suMivi- 
sion of Dinajpur, Jalpai- 

f uri and Chittagong Hill 
'racts, while the propor- 
tion of Muhammadans is 
lower than anywhere ex- 
cept the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Darjeeling. 
Some 7 per cent, of 
the area is forest. In a 
good year the outturn of 
the rice crop is high, but 
unlike the rest of tne Pro- 
vince, Bankura runs the 
risk that a dry season or 
an early cessation of the 
rains may produce a 
drought which will ruin 
the cro}). This has hap- 
pened twice in the last 
decade and on both occasions famine conditions had to be relieved by the 
gratuitous distributions of both private and public charity. The uplands 
however, drain well and the country is comparatively free from malaria, 
though it suffered very severely from the influenza epidemic, coming as it did 
after famine had sapped the vitality of the j)opulation. The hand-weaving 
industry is an important one, Bankura having more looms in proportion to 
its population than any other plains district, and a systematic exploitation 
of cloth produced in the time of famine did much to help the people engaged. 
The population of the Sadar subdivision grew steadily at each census up 
to 1931, but the case has been different with the waterlogged plains of Vish- 
nupur subdivision which lies half way down the strip of country running north 
and south through Western Bengal against the edge of the uplands. This 
strip of country, ill-drained and liable to floods the effect of which ar§ 
accentuated by dams and weirs placed across the rivers and creeks for 
irrigation purposes, is the most malarious part of Bengal. Vishnupur 
subdivision .suffered severely from “Burdw^an fever,” and between 1872 
and 1891, while the population of Sadar subdivision increased by 24 per 
cent., Vishnupur .subdivision lost 8 per cent. Between 1891 and 1901, 
like Bui;dwan district, Vishnupur recuperated and gained 7-2 per cent., 
but it lost 31 per cent, between 1901 and 1911, while the Sadar subdivision 
gained 4-9 per cent, and between 1911 and 1921 its loss has been 101 per 
cent., .such a loss as no .subdivision in Bengal has .sustained in any decade 
since 1872. The corresponding loss in tlie Sadar subdivision has been 
high, 7 0 per cent, but this is less than half the rate of decrease in Vishnu- 
pur. Except that the recorded birth-rate in Bankura did not fall so low in 
1915 nor show so much improvement between 1916 and 1918, it followed 
very closely the birth-rate in Birbhum during the decade. The death- 
rate did not rise in 1914 and 1915 as high as in Birbhum and fell to 36;5 per 
mille in 1919 when the rate in Birbhum rose to 62’3 but otherwise the n.T>nna.l 
death-rates in the two districts were much the same. Deaths recorded in 
Bankura in the decade exceeded births by 27,235, 2-4 pear cent, of the popula- 
tion of 1911. 

" While Burdwan is a district which attracts more immigrants than the 

emigrants it sends out and 
Birbhum is a district 
which has no very strong 
tendency in this or in the 
reverse direction, Ban- 
kura sends a larm propor- 
tion of its i^ildroa. elser 
where to earn their living. 
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The number^ of both immigrants and emigrants have decreased during the 
last decade to much the same extent as they increased dur ing the decade 
before leaving the balance of immigration over emigration about the same as 20 
years ago. Bankura people have moved to Burdwan and Hooghly in much 
larger numbers than Burdwan and Hooghly people have moved* to Han- 
*kura. The balance of migration between Bankura and Midnapore though 
still against Bankura is more even. Migration between the two is mainly in 
marriages and short moves which happen only to cross the border. There 
are more Bankura people in Calcutta, the 24-Parganas and Howrah than 
there are from any Eastern or Northern Bengal district except Dacca, Farid- 
pur and Bakarganj, but they are not attracted to Calcutta as Oriyas and 
Biharis, or people from Midnapore, Hooghly or Burdwan, and those who go 
out from Bankura to earn their livelihood prefer to stick to agriculture. A 
few go to the tea-gardens in Assam, but the bulk ])refer to follow the same 
pursuits as at home in rural parts of Burdwan and Hooghly. * 

41. Midnapore district. — Midnapore, like Bankura, is sharply divid- 
ed into upland and plain. The main road from Bankura through Midna- 
ore and on to Balasore closely follows the dividing line between the two. 
'pland covers Binpur, Jhargram, Gopiballavpur, Nayagram and Salbani, 
and the western halves of the area under Midnapore and Kharagpur police- 
^ ■ stations. The rest of the 

districts is an alluvial plain 
but its characteristics are 
by no means always the 
I same. Near the uplands 
though none of the ‘‘Old 
* Alluvium ” breaks the 
! surface there are distinct 
j watersheds between the 
1 streams. At the other 
\ extreme, there are stretch- 
es towards the Hooghly 
estuary which require to 
be surrounded by embank- 
ments to keep out salt 
water and there is a long 
line of sand-hills some 
few miles inland from the 
.sea-coast. The effect of 
the embankments and the 
sand-hills is to infped? the 
drainage of the interior. 
Below the fringe of the 
uplands the rivers are con- 
fined within artificial em- 
bankments to prt)tect the 
surrounding country from 
damage by sudden floods 
which rise between these 
embankments with surpris- 
ing suddenness after 
heavy rain. The control 
exercised over these rivers 
for irrigation purposes »furthar detracts from their efficiency in carrying th? 
flood-wrfters' through to the sea, and the common result is that the floods 
‘bfeadh the embankments and cover the country behind. Rice survives 
imniersion for a period up to six or seven days, but in this area once the flood 
Water has broken-out of its proper channel^there is very little means by which 
.it can get away. The country remains waterlogged for weeks, the crop, is 
lost and the stagnant water helps the spread of malaria. The density ot 
population in the uplands, ejccept for Midnapore town, is well under 300 
persons to the square mile, 300 being as much as the soO of such country is 
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found to bear in other districts also. The density over the rest <fi the district 
varies from 500 to the square mile to above 900 m the circuits protected by 
embankments towards the estuary of the Hooghly and nearly 800 aloi^ the 
sea face. ' 

Midnapore suffered from “ Burdwan fever ’ ’ along with the other districts 
of West Bengal, but the epidemic though very severe and estimated to have' 
caused a mortality of a quarter of a million continued for a shorter period 
than further north and had passed away by 1877. The period of recuperation 
thus came earlier than in Burdwan. The population increased 4;6 per cent, 
between 1881 and 1891 and 6 0 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, but only 
1'2 per cent. l)etween 1901 and 1911 and in the la.st decade there has been a 
decreases of 5 -5 per cent. Tlie gain or loss has by no means been the same in 
different parts of the district. There has been steady increase in the uplands 
until the last decade in which their loss is to l)e put down mainly to the influenza 
epidemic which wrought great havoc among a population with a large propor- 
tion of ahorgines. There has also been ste.ady progress which the disabili- 
ties of the last decade have not been able altogether to deface in the fertile soil 
against the Hooghly and the Rupnarayan and along the sea face, where the 
"Jalpni" lands, formerly reserved for the manufacture of salt, were brought 
under cultivation after the middle of the last century when the manufacture 
of salt by evaporation of .sea-water was finally given up. The population of 
Tamluk and (’ontai subdivisions increased inorc^ than j)er cent, between 
1891 and 1901. That of the former increased 3 1 per cent, and that of the 
later 2-5 per cent, in 1901 — 11. Ever since the first census in 1872, it has 
been the water-logged country against the fringe of the uy)lands that has 
proved deciadent. In 1872, Ghatal police-station had a d'msity of 1,129 
persons tu the scjuare mile, Chandrakona with Ramiibanpur 880, Daspur 
1,311, Debra 1,016, Keslipur 476, Sabang with Pingla 756 and Narayangarh 
432, Pataspur 693 and Dantan 518. The density in the last two was slightly 
heavier 50 years ago than it is now. In the others it was much heavier. 
Debra has lost more than half and Ghatal, Chandrakona, Keshpur, Daspur, 
Sabang and Narayangarh something like one-third. The oiitline of the strip 
of country which has .suffered so badly is very clearly marked in the map in 
diagram No. 23 showing the changes which have taken place during the last 
decade. The constant recunrence of floods and the lack of drainage have 
caused a permanent depreciation in the capabilities of the .soil, influenza 
caused great mortality and malaria takes its regular toll, while all these 
disabilities have combined to keep down the birth-rate. The birth-rate 
recorded for the district was low at the beginning of the decade, and, though 
it showed no drop as in Burdwan, Birbhum and Bankura in 1915, it showed 
no rise from 1916 to 1918. It was only 27 7 in the latter year and fell in 1919 
to 24 2 hut rose in 1920 to 26 -8. The death-rate has also shown less violent 
fluctuations than in the districts to the north of Midnapore. Its highest 
Ibvel until 1917 was 33-, 6 per mile in 1912 and 1918 took it no higher than 
38*1 though it was 40-1 the next year. During the decade recorded deaths 
exceeded births by 63,859, 2-26 per cent, of the population of 1911. 

Midnapore is a district which sends a large number of its people to other 

parts. During the decade 
before last there was a large 
increase both in the num- 
bers of immigrants and of 
emigrants. During the 
last decade the immigrants 
have somewhat decreased 
but the emigranfis have 
continued to show a distindt 
increase. A decrease' in 
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the pressure of the population on the soil might be expected, to show itself at 
onge by a decrease in the number of those who go elsewhere to earn their living, 
and in other Western Bengal districts which have lost population this has 
beiem evident during the last decade. The figures for Midnapore bear out the 
concision which has already been reached that the pressure of the population 
on the soil is very great, and the fact that in spite of a decrease of population 
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emigration has increased points towards the suspicion that the capacity of 
the soil at least in parts of the district, is deteriorating. Employment on the 
railway and in the railway settlement and works at Kharagpur have brought 
many immigrants to Midnapore. More come from Bankura than have gone 
out to it, but there is little migration from Orissa or from Singhbhum. Emi- 
^ants from Midnapore go in large numbers to Hooghly, Howrah, and the 
24-Parganas where they usually obtain employment as unskilled labourers. 
Few have gone further east. 

42. Hooghly district. — Hooghly district has no upland, hut Arambagh 
subdivision falls within the waterlogged belt below the uplands where the 
people are sodden with malaria and the land seems to have suffered per- 
manent de|)Tcciation from frequent floods. This .subdivision partaken of the 

character of Vishnupur 
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parts along the Efooghly 
which have been animated 
by the touch of industria- 
lism. is characterised by 
overgrown vegetation bury- 
ing the homesteads of the 
population, and generally 
wears an air of stagnation. 
The density of population 
} - in Arambagh subdivision 
^ which is purely agricultu- 

|| + **■“ ral is high for the capabili- 
ties of the soil, more than 
2P() persons to the square 
mile higher than in Vishnu- 
} - If'' pur subdivision ; that in the 
} - IC4 rural parts of the Sadar 
subdivision is somewhat 
— lower and of Serampor6 
subdivision somewhat high- 
er. Up till the middle of the nineteenth century the settlements along the 
river — Bandel, Chinsura, Chandernagore and Serampore — were considered 
far more healthy than Calcutta. Bandel especially was a health resort. 
The “ Burdwan fever ” however, which seems to have appeared in epidemic 
form in Jessore and moved westward, attacked Hooghly district about 1857 
and raged for 20 years though it must not be supposed that it afflicted’ all 
parts of the district throughout that period. It spread from place to* place, 
its average duration in one locality being from three to seven years. The ' 
mortality was Very heavy and was estimated by the Census Superintendent 
of 1881 at no less than 650,000. Belief came earlier than in Burdwan where 
the fever had appeared at least ten years later, and after a loss of 12 -9 per cent, 
in the district between 1872 and 1881, there was an increase of 6T per cent, 
from 1881 to 1891, reduced to 1 4 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, when 
malaria had established itself in endemic form. Between 1901 and 1911 
there was large increase in the Serampore subdivision, 11 -6 per cent., mainly 
due to immigration of workers to be employed in the jute mills, for the jute- 
weaving indust^ expanded fast in the decade. Arambagh subdivision lost 
3 -2 per cent, mainly owing to economic stress caused by the deterioration of the^ 
soil so often covered by the floods of the Damodar and the Ajay. Rural areas ’ 
in Ihe Sadar subdivision showed some improvement except around Chinsura 
itself During the decade 1911 — 21, the district has lost 0-9 per cent., the 
rural areas especially Arambagh subdivisioft having fared worse than in the 
previous decade, while the contrast between industrial and rural areas h^iP^ 
heen exaggerated. Arambagh subdivision has not suffered as severely as* 
.Vishnupur, its neighbour, but it has lost no less than 10-6 per cent, of its total 
population, while the adj<nning rural parts of Serampore, which'had shpwn 
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oomiderahle loss The 

emiilnv ne tyiqt, ri i o(^^' ^ district have been found to 

n??il V persons, while j>ersons at work in industrial concerns 

1 kinds .employiiiff 10 or more men have been found to be as many as 72,354. 
Ihe recorded lurth-rate in Ilooghly district fell very low in 19i3 and 1914 
compiired with lovel in other di.strict.s. It improved slightly up to 1917 
but f(dl in 1918 to 2o -7 and in 1919 to 21 -5. In 1920. it was 27 'S. ^ Over the 

’tI' '‘r'f, flier district exeejit Calcutta and the 
^ f ■ f'e.death-rate was higher in 1912 and 1913 than in succeed- 
ing jvcars befori' the influenza outbreak, it rose to 47 2 in 1918 but was down 
apiii (.o 30 1 in 1919 and 3.5 0 in 1920. The average has not been abnormally 

uwf : ■“ '“"'j 

Ihe figures for the natural population of Hooghly show how heavy a loss 

^ — it suffered during the last 

'»"• '-'I'l decade. The actual popu- 

lation was made up by the 
increased number of immi- 
grants and by the ajipear- 
anee of so large a decrease 
' ijwll iiumbor of emigrants 

ff, *>94. Decreased emi- 
II' gration is partly due to 

rK,,>„l..i„„ „„ o„n.t .also ,0 the t‘''ZnXo;'o‘w 

finds an easy market without going out of the district. The class from Hooch- 
ly that finds employment in office work in Calcutta, moreover, seems to hfve 
taken much more than formerly to living in the district and going in daily by 
tram. Increiised immigration has been attracted by the growth of the iute 
industry esUbh.shed on the banks of the Hooghly. the district has an imC 
grant population amounting very nearly to 20 per cent, of the total. The 
proportion surpasses the corresponding jmiiiortion in Howrah dis- 

tnet and in the 24-Pa.rganas, though it is not so high as in Jalpaiguri and 
Darjef mg. Ihe greatest nuinlier come to Hooghly from I’atna^ Gaya 
Monghyr and Rhahahad in Hihar and from the adjoining districts Ballia’ 

daunpur in the United Provinces. Cut- 
tack and Balasore also send a large contingent. From all these parts they 
b/l-^ industrial centres. The immigrants to rural areas come mainly 

iT Sour rfr TT and Midnapore 

^s in fdxoui of Ilooghly and in a less degree that with Burdwan and Nadia 

also Emigrants have gone chiefly to Calcutta and Howrah though large 

numbers are also found in the 24-Parganas. Since a large proportion both 

of immigrants and emigrants have left their homes in search of work it is not 

inEh class^^^ instance of this district to find an excess of males over females 

43. Howrah district.— The high density in Howrah district, 1,882 
persons per square mile is due to the Tact that much more of the distrik is 
urban than is the case with other districts of the Province, and to its proximity 
to C alcutta The presence of the marshes has prevented a dense rural 
population from crowding against the eastern side of Calcutta, but though the 
land west of Howrah town lies low, conditions liave been greatly improved by 
the Howrah drainage scheme completed in 1885 and affecting 5()*square miles 
imd the Ra.ipur scheme completed in 1895 and affecting 270 square miles, and 
It IS able to support a large rural ?^nd residential population. Roads and rail- 
ways radiate westward from Howrah, while on the Calcutta side the only 
wbys out they are able to find are north and south parallel to the Hooghly. 

-he Ua^t Indian Rafiway from Howrah has two lines north and north-west, 
the -Nagpur Railway after getting out of the town swings round to- • 
wards the riyer again and proceeds through Ulubaria in the south-west, 
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while between are two light railway., to Aaita and Sheakhala. 
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from 1872 to 1881. Since 

• Five iioUce-statlons, Howrah, 

Golnlmn, Silipur, Hniitra, and 

Malipai 

then the increase has lieea 
'"''‘'“'13 1 per cent., 1881 — 91 


11 4 per cent., 1891 — 1901 and 10 9 per cent., 1901 — 11. The increase during 
the last decade has been reduced to 5-7 per cent, and has been the same in lllu- 
baria as in the Sadar subdivision, whereas for 1901—11 the proportionate in- 
creavse in the latter was double that in the former. There has been a same fall- 
ing off in the increase in Howrah city as well as in the rural areas of the Sadar 
subdivision, whereas the increase round IHubaria town and just north of it 
through industrial development has been maintained at the rate of the former 
decade. How far the population of the district as a whole is recruited by 
immigration for comparatively short periods is indicated by the excess of 
72,899 males over females against 53,780 in 1911. The jute mills are the 
largest employers of labour. At the time of the census, though they were 
then working at a very much lower pressure thiin a year or two previously, 
their labour force amounted to no less than 67,447. The list of other indus- 
trial concerns established in the district is along one, cotton mills, jute press- 
es, iron foundries, machinery and engineering works, brickfields, railway 
workshops, oil mills, flour mills, etc. The number of persons at work in 
concerns employing 19 persons or more amounts to one-ninth of the total 
population of the district, 

Tiie recorded birth-rate in Howrah for the first seven years of the last 
decatle was up to the average of Western Bengal. Tt fell somewhat in 1918 
and 1919 although not to the same extent as in the other districts of tile Bijrd- 
wan Division. The recorded death-rate has remained as low as the Eastern 
Bengal level. It rose only to 32-2 in 1918 and 351 in 1919. There was no^ 
fall in 1920, but during the decade recorded births exceeded deaths bv’ 
12,860. 

The fact that the number of immigrants found in Howrah is less than it 

1911 should 


was in 1911 should not 
be taken to indicate that the 
foreign element is less than 
formerly, but rather that 
the town of Howrah, which 
as far as statistics of im- 
migration go, dominates 
the statistics for the dis'* 
trict, has reached the point 
when the descendants of 
immigrants are t^ing the place of the original settlers and coming to swell 
the number of the native-born. The increased emigration from Howrah 
docs not necessarily prove that Howrah people are going elsewhere. It is’ 

S robable that the bulk of those bom in Howrah but found elsewhere only 
appened to have been bom while their parents were temporary Mjourn- 
ers m Howrah, and afterwards went back with them to their native couatry. 
Howrah is the only district of Western Bdngal for which the last decade has 
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produced an increase in the natural population. The increaite has been 9 8 
per cent., so that it is evident that the population of the district musl be in a 
far better economic f)osition and far healthier than that of the other di.s- 
tricts of the Burdwan Division. Migration to Howrah comes from other 
Provincea from tlie same directions as to Hooghly. The balance of mif^ra- 
tion in all directions from neighbouring districts, except Calcutta, is in favodr 
of Hovvrah . As was only to be ex{)ected, there is a large excess of males over 
females among the immigrants. 

Central Bengal. 

44. Prom the lower reaches of the Hooghly in Western Bengal to the 
fringe of the western uplands is barely 50 miles. In the Chittagong Divis- 
ion, the newe.st delta formations are nearer still to the hills. Through Central 
and Northern Bengal on the other hand, the space which corresponds, llie 
distance ixitween the Sundarbans and the foot-hills of the Himalayas is not 
less tiian .100 miles. In the Dac(!;i Division, the space i.s leduced to half 
b_\ the appearance of the Caro Hills 100 miles south of the latitude of the 
southej-nmost Himalayas, and the intrusion of the estuary of the Meghna 
with its tides nearly another hundred miles inland from the open sea. 
Practically the who le Province is delta and the character of its formation 

in any locality varies 
with its position T'elative to 
the outer edge which is 
pushing slowly foward into 
the sea. and the hills which 
frame it on other sides, 
varies in othei' words 
according to its age. The 
changes in the formation 
of the country which take 
place very gradually over 
the .space of 300 miles 
Ijetween the sea-face in 
Khulna district and the 
foot-hills in Jalpaiguri. 
are thus reproduced much 
moT-e speedily in passing 
northwards tli rough Dacca 
Division and north-west- 
ward through Burdwan 
Division, and only in 
miniature in the Chitta- 
gong Division wdiere the 
eastern hills come clo.se 
ilown to ‘the sea. The 
appeaT'ance and character 
of the countryside follow 
the changes in the for- 
mation of the soil, though 
the reproduction of 
Ithese changes is tinted 
throughout by the excess 
rainfall to the east dimin- 
isljing to the north and 
west and appearing again 
under the Garo Hills and 
the Himalayas. It might be expected that the changes in the constitution of 
the population, almost, entirely defiendent on the productivity of the soil would 
be of the same character, and generally speaking this is so. Venations in 
* density in Northern and Central Bengal, except where they come under the 
influence of the commercial and industrial activity of which Calcutta is the 
cenlre. take place very much more slowly in passing from place to place than 
in tfther Eastefn or Western Bengal, and the population retains the same 
character over far wider tracts. 
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45. Thel4-Pargana8.— The 24-Pargana8 is unique in Bengal in being 
able to show variations in civilization from virgin forest prt^ically uninhabit- 
ed on the sea-face, through varying intensity of cultivation in rural areas 
with small conservative towns, to tlm progressive suburbs of a great city, all 
within the limits of one administrative district. Half the district, the 
south-eastern half, is still only partially developed, and much of it is buried 
under forest trees and a dense undergrowth growing jn soft mud which is fre- 
quently flooded by high tides. Over this half of the district the density of 
population is below the average of 400 persons to the square mile. Along the 
Hooghly from Budge-Budge up to Naihati the density hardly falls below 2,000 
and in the suburbs adjoining Calcutta and at Barrackpore and Titagarh it 
rises to over 7,000. South of Calcutta as far as Baruipur, Magrahat and 
Diamond Harbour, the density is generally about 1,000 and in parts consider- 
ably higher. Close against the Eastern Suburbs, the land lies very low and the , 
density falls under Dum Dum, Magrahat and Bhangar police-stations, but it 
ris& again towards the north-eastern corner of the district. The population 
ha.s increased no less than 66 -,2 per cent, since 1872; 6;5) per cent., 11 -0 ])er 
cent.: 9 0 per cent., 171 per cent., and 8‘0 per cent., at succe.ssive census 
enumerations. 
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The earlier tendency was towards greatest increase on the fringes of the 

Sundarbans. Calcutta 
had not begun to overflow 
into its suburbs as it has 
done later and the Sundar- 
bans proper were still 
untouched. Between 1891 
and 1901 the greatest (rajiis 
were in Matla tAana 42 per 
cent., Kulpi 27 per cent., 
Mathurapur 23 per cent., 
and Jaynagar 18 per cent. 
Barrackpore and Titagarh 
#// areas also put on 28 per 
cent., but the five suburban 
municipalities adjoining 
Calcutta, Cossipore-Chit- 
pur, Maniktolla, Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburbs 
and Garden Reach increa- 
sed only 5-3 per cent. Be- 
tween 1901 and l9ll,.the 
progress of cultivation into 
the Sundarbans continued, 
as fast as before, this time 
being more in evidence to 
the east than previously, 
and in addition there was a 
7*0 great expansion of industry 
up and down the Hooghly, 
while the extensions of 
the Calcutta Tramway 
system, the improvement of 
the Port Commissioners’ 
Steamer Service, the open-, 
ing of the Baraset-Basirhat 
Light Railway and the de- 
velopment of the suburban 
traffic in the Eastern 
Bengal Railway all facili-. 
tated an overflow of popu- 
lation from Calcutta. The population of the five suburbs increased 40‘3 per 
cent, and that of Barrackpore subdivision 41 -7 per cent. The increase in all 
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the subdivisions was above 10 per cent. During the past decade development 
has taken place further into the Sundarbans, but W fallen off at the fringes. 
The purely agricultural parts of the district have shown little advance and 

some have lost popula- 

Ti J. A • • • 



tioti, Baraset subdivision 
4-3 per cent., and in Bas* 
irhat subdivision, Sarup- 
nagar and Baduria 3*9 
per cent, and Haroa 1*3 
)er cent. Here malaria 
has been the main cause. 

rofjress south of Cal- 
cutta in the region affect- 
ed by the Magrahat 
drainage scheme has 
been dissappointing. In 
the five Suburbs the 
recorded death-rate rose 
very much above that 
of the previous decade 
and their increase 
has been no more than 
13*8 per cent., compared 
with 40*3 per cent, in 
1901 — 11. Industrial 
progress has continued 
along the Hooghly. Bar- 
rackpore subdivision has 
gained 18*5 per cent, 
and the area under 
Budge-Budge police- 
station in the Sadar 
Kiibaivision 15’0 per 
cent. The jute mills 
in the district at the time 
of the census employed 
as many as 160,022 per- 
sons, while the total num- 
ber employed in indus- 
trial concerns of all kinds 
having, not less than 10 employees each amounted to 213,262. 

The birth-rate in the district is much below that in others on account of 
the fa(5t that the population in industrial centres contains a preponderance of 
^ males. Moreover, wives of immigrants expecting children commonly return 
to their homes for the event of the birth. The death-rate io low, for the 
immigrant industrial population consists mainly of persons in the prime of 
life. Births* recorded during the decade exceeded deaths by 5,852. 

The figures printed in the margin show that the continued progress of the 

24-Parganas is not by any 
means due to immigration 
alone. In fact the growth 
of the natural population 
has contributed nearly half 


crease in the number of im- 
migrants between 1901 and 


24-PKrffuuan. 


1931. 

1911. 

1901. 

Mules. 

Kcniates. | Totnl. 1 

i 1 1 

if 

Botli 

■exes. 

Actual population 

1 

1 i 

1.430,718 

i 

1,197,487 1 ::,628,306 

8,434,104 

3.078,369 

Inin.ifrants ... j 

319,761 

136.839 1 466,690 

401,633 

336,867 

Bnilgranti 

63,663 

66.860 ' 119,933 

139446 

118,960 

Nataral population ... 

1.174,619 

1.117,018 1 8,391.637 

i i 

3171.788 

1,971,953 


1911, 174,276, has been reduced to 55,967, partly no doubt because the native- 
•hbrn children of immigrants are taking the place of the generation which 
settled jn the district. The number of emigrants has diminished almost to the 
level pf 1901 and the natural population has increased by 5 *6 per cent, against 
10 I per cent, in the previous decade. The greatest number of immigranta 
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come from thcf western disticts of Bihar and the adjoining districts in the 
United Provinces. Cuttack and Balasore send a large quota and so do Midna* 
pore and Hoqghlv but the numbers from the East are few. Khulna sends a 
number principally employed on the rivers and canals, but contingents from 
Dacca and Chittajgong divisions go rather to Calcutta itself than to its neigh- 
toUrhood. might nave been expected there is a large excess of males among 
the immigrants. 

46. Calcutta, — A separate volume of Tables has beeen published con- 
taining the census statistics of Calcutta and its suburbs and a commentary 
upon the figures is contained in a separate Census Eeport. The City, the 
area administered by the Corporation with the Fort the Maidan and the Port, 
has a population of 907,851 and a density of 43,000 to the square mile when 
the water area is left out of account. The population has increased 43 -4 per 
cent, since 1872, the changes shown at successive census enumerations being 
a decrease of 3 -,3 per cent, and increases of 11-4 per cent., 24-3 per 
cent., 5 ’7 per cent, and 1 3 per cent. The constitution of the population is 
peculiar, men out-numbering women by two to one and hardly more than 20 
per cent, being people who look upon the city as their real home. The crude 
annual birth-rate is very low, the average for the last decade having been 
only 20 1 per mille; the aeath-rate is lower than formerly but still high consi- 
dering that the bulk of the population consists of adult males below the age 
of 40. It was 30-1 per mille annually on the average for the last decade and 
deaths exceeded births by 95,817. 

47. Nadia district. — The Nadia rivers, a century and a half ago, were 
active distributaries of the Ganges, but since the Ganges found its way into 
the Meghna the tendency has been for less and less of its waters to leave the 

main channel and find their 
way independently to the 
■ sea. The distributaries 
have become a network of 
moribund channels, and the 
subsoil water level seems to 
have fallen. This and the 
fact that the surface no 
longer receives the same 
deposit of silt that it used 
annually to receive have 
materially reduced the pro- 
ductive capacity of the soil, 
and defective drainage has 
made the last fifty years of 
the history of Nadia a 'de- 
pressing chroriicle of dis- 
ease. The epidemic of' 
malaria which passed west- 
ward and got the name 
“ Burdwan fever ” devas- 
tated it between 1857 and 
1864 and it has never 
recovered. There are few 
abrupt changes from place 
to place in the density of 
the population, which rises 
much above the average of 
535 to the square mile only * 
in Kushtia subdivision, where, adjoining Faridpur district, it reaches 900. 

Nadia district has lost 0 -3 per cent, of its population since 1872. There 
was an increase ot lfi'2 per cent, between l'e72 and 1881, marking some re- ■ 
cuperation after the first fevier epidemic, but in the next decade tliere was a loss 
of 1'2 per cent. There was a small increase of 1*5 per cent, between 1891 and ' 
1901 , but a loss of 2-4 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 more than wiped it out. 
The degrease daring the*]put decade has been 8 0 per cent. Between 1901 

9 A ’ 


Nadia. 

Fopnlatioii, 

1931. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Variation per 
cent. 1911—21. 

OiMTMOT TOTAL 
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and 1911 there were (Jecreases in Kushtia subdivision 4-2 per cent., in Meher- 
pur 5-3 per cent, and in Chuadanra 4-9 per cent., and increases in the Sadar 
subdivision of 2-0 jier cent, and in Kanaghat of 1 -7 jier cent. During the past 
decade Kushtia and itanaghat have lust least and the central portion of the 
district has suffered most, the area under Hanskhali, Kissenganj, Chapra, 
Damurhuda, Chuadanga, Jibannagar, Alamdanga, Mirpur, Gangani, Mehei- 
pur, Kariinpur and Tehatta police-stations. The recorded birth-rate ha.s 
been comparatively high throughout the decade, the average for the ten years 
being as much as 34;8 fier mille per annum compared with 30;2 for the West- 
ern Hengal districts. The death-rate however, has been higher. P'or the 
tirst five years it was almost as high as in Malda and Murshidabad which 
showed tiie highest rates of mortality in Bengal, while in the latter five years 
its rate was only jiassed in Murshidabad and Darjeeling. Eecorded deaths 
in the ten years exceeded births by no less than 86,539. 

During the last decade both the numbers of immigrants to and emigrants 

1 from Nadia district have 

ii«i- ifii. 11 ) 01 . decreased. The decrease 

“ in (he number of im- 

I Ki.mi.i.... I niigrants does not reduce 

j I [ I — r — it to the level of 1901 though 

Arliml liopiiutliili ... 791. Sit TK.'-':; I.4H7,t77 j I.«i;.li4<l l.lltK.SOI that in the number of imini- 


Acl mil popiilittioii 
IriiuilgraiitK 
KiiilKratits 
Natural iioiiuliilloii 


1.487,67? 1.«I7,84<I 

62.460 73.163 

|0!>,734 ! 136.271) 

1.634.846 ' 1.679.U72 


j?!u 37 grants takes it much lower. 
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Popiiliitioii, 

1921. 


1,292, Bid 
460,911 


j Deiulty p- r ] Variation p)T 
t aipiare mile. ; rent. 1911 — '.M. 


I 7„..77 i ..-,...77 j SlippOrt, 

tlu'refore. for the con- 
tention that the pre.ssure of the population on the soil in the district is less 
heavy than it was. But, considering the fact that the density is now only what 
it was in 1872, lower than it has been at every .subsequent census and lower 
than in any adjoining district, it is surprising that as many as a hundred 
thou.saiid Nadia fieojile go elsewhere to find a living. Emigrants from Nadia 
are found in larger numbers in dessore than in other neighbouring ditriets, 
hut migration across the Ganges to Rajshahi and Pabna has btien consider- 
able and numbers have gone to the 24-Parganas, Murshidabad Faridpur and 
Hooghly. The balance of migration is against Nadia in every direction 
though it is only very slightly uneven between Nadia and Murshidabad. 
Large numbers of Nadia [leople are found in Calcutta but not so many as 
from Burdwan, Hooghly and Midnaporc. 

48. Murshidabad district. — The part of Murshidabad district west of 
the Bhngirathi river resembles Birbhum in character, while that to the east 
resembles Nadia and suffers similarly from defective drainage. The density 
of po]mhilion is generally greater than in Nadia and is higher in the sonth- 
— ' i I I w(\st and along the banks of 

I 'if'"- I ’Infix'; j the Ganges especially in 

" — - - ^ ^ — Jangipur subdivision than 

otMTRioT TOTAL I. 2 . 2 . sf« ! SOS - o o j", .centre of the district. 

; Ihe district suffered from 

Mmdmr mttMMmlM .-I 400,011 | BOB | -2-2 “ BurdwaU fcver ” wllich 

n.w.„it. poii9--«.tio., : 7Mj; 784 j. _ ,,, continued into the eighties 
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.some recovery in the next 
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Mu.ihidttbad 22.364 972 - dpcacle anci an increase oi 

iwrdiiciii , J?. J-S 6-6 per cent., but it was 
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flmnohtmr mtiUMmlmii ... 000,007 050 ; - 0'1 1901 — 11 and in the last 
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• 8flrf-pur ^ 4 i’.»»« i ^ I'-i of B-0 per cent. Between 
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-4 jf decrease of population on 

— 1 the right bank of the 
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Bhagirati from Murshida- 
bad southwards, and east- 
wards to the Nadia border 
and the Ganges, where the 
loss was due to malaria, 
while Kandi subdivision 
gained 9 7 per cent, and 
Jangipur subdivision 7*1 
per cent. During the la^t 
decade almost every part 
of the district has lost population. The recorded birth-rate has been very 
high throughout the dec^ade, the annual average being no less than 38 S ])er 
mille, but the average death-rate has been still higher, 41 *7 per mille. tt rose 
to 51 -8 per cent, in 1914 on account of malaria and reached 58 *3 in 1918 when 
the influenza epidemic caused great mortality. During the decade recorded ’ 
dfiaths exceeded births by 46,900. 

In 1901, the nunibtT of iimnigrants 


Murshidabad. 

Male*. 

1921. 

Femiilos. 

Total. 

1911. ! 

ituth j 

«t‘Xea. j 

1 

IVKIl, 

Itotli 

Actual population 

628,742 

633,772 

1,262,514 

1.372,274 

1 1.333.184 

Immiitraiitg 

28.467 

3U.3.7 
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76,671 
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1 fiU.3.5R 1 

6-J,08S 

1U2,446 

1 07.283 

78,696 

Natural jiopululiou ... 

660,6113 

1 

665, o03 

1.304,136 

1.403,986 

1 

1.340.784 


to Murshidabad approximately 
balanced the number of 
emigrants from it. The 
decade from 1901 to 1911 
showed a slight increase in 
the number of immigrants 
and a substantial increase 
in the number of emigrants. 
The last decade has shown 
a slight decrease in the 
number of emigrants and a substantial decrease in the numlHU* of immigiunts. 
The result of the 20 years has been to make the number of emigrants now 
nearly twice as great as the number of immigrants. Partly this is due to the 
fact that the immigration to the western parts of the district from the Santal 
Parganas and Birbhum has heon stayed and the native-born (diildren of 
immigrants have taken the places of their fathers, but the density of population 
is less now than it was 20 years ago, and that the proportion between 
immigrants and emigrants has changed in this manner is significant of the 
deterioration in the reproductive capacity of the soil at the hands of a 
fever-stricken agricultural population. The figures for migration seem to 
indicate that Murshi(fabad suffers more severely even than Nadia from the 
evils which have come about by the decay of the distributary river system from 
the Ganges, the conseejuent fall in the subsoil water-level and its (concomi- 
tant disabilities. Emigrants from Murshidabad go rather to Malda and 
Rajshahi than to neighbouring districts in other directions. The balance of 
migration between Nadia and Murshidabad is about even and betWeen Birb- 
hum and Murshidabad is in favour of the latter, but there has been a 
steady and increasing flow of migration from Murshidabad acrass the Ganges 
to Malda anc} Rajshahi, the number found in these two districts who were 
born in Murshidabad exceeding the number born in them and found in Murshi- 
dabad by as much as 44,000. A considerable number from Murshidabad 
and Nadia find their way as far as Dinajpur and even Rangpur. A large 
proportion of the immigrants to the district are from the Santal Parganas, 
though the number of such is decidedly less than 10 years ago. It is because 
a larger proportion of emigrants from Nadia than from Murshidabad go in 
search of work in industrial centres in Hooghly, the 24-Pargana8 and Cal- 
cutta, that there is^ an excess of males among the emigrants from Nadia 
against excess of females among those from Murshidabad. 

49, Jessore district. — Jessore, like Nadia, is a land of moribund rivccr.s 

1 ^ and obstructed drainage. 

The streams which cross it 
used at one time to be fed 
freto the Ganges, but most 
of them now receive ••ryo 
water from that source. 
They are na mbre than 
channels of local drainage 
and are quite unfitted for 
this service having been 
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there are wide marshes at low levels which do not drain and in which water lies 
all the year round. The demsity of population is, however, decidedly higher 
than in Nadia, and, as the figures given in paivagraphs M et seq. snow, the 
j.i'essure of the population on the soil is comparatively light and there is a 
considerable margin for the agricultural population beyond their require- 
ments for sustenance. The density along the eastern margin is comparatively 
high, and on the southern border against Khulna it is also very much higher 
than in the middle and west of the district. It is lowest in Ilongaon subdi- 
vision, rathor heavier in the centre of the district, but decreases again to 
the t!ast before the more densely populated area served by the Garai and the 
Madhumati is reached. 


It is commonly believed that 1817 was the first year and J,essore the first 
place in which cholera broke out in epidemic form, but this does not appear to 
he justified for there are historical references to earlier epidemics. In 1836 
an outbreak of malarial fever of a malignant type appeared, and, as has 
already mentioned, passed from Jessore into Nadia and Western Bengal. 
Until 1864, there were only temporary cessations for two or three years after 
1843 and after 1850. Another outbreak lasted from 1880 to 1885, but after 
that malaria remained only in endemic form. The district continued how- 
ever one of the most unhealthy in the Province well into the new century. 
TJ.e Census of 1881 showed an increase of 33 6 per cent, over the population 
according to that of 1872, but though this was a period of recuperation after a 
long series of epidemics, little doubt was expressed at the time that most of the 
difiference was due to defective enumeration in 1872. Since 1881, the popula- 
tion has declined, 2-6 per cent, in 1881—91, 4 0 per cent, in 1891—1901, 3-0 
per cent, in 1901—11 and 1 2 per cent, in the last decade. The average density 
which was 663 persons per square mile in 1881 is now no more than 593. The 
health of the district has however improved very much of recent years. Dur- 
ing the last decade only Bongaon subdivision and the two towns of .Jhenida 
and J essore and the country in their immediate neighbourhood have maintained 
their evil reputation and in the last few years Jessore itself has much improved. 
After remaining almost stationary for 40 years, its population has increased 
13 8 per cent, in the last decade. It seems that the tide of ill-fortune, which 
has flooded the district for a century, has at last turned. The district is one 
of the two in the Province which alone have done better as far as variation in ■ 
the population is concerned in the decade 1911—21 than in 1901—11. Ma- 
gura subdivision which , showed losses of 8-5 per cent. and. 4-1 per cent, in 
1891 — 1901 and 1901 — 11 now shows an increase of 6-1 per cent, while Jhen- 
idii subdivision which lost 4-,5 per cent, in 1881—91, 2;3 per cent, in 1891— 
1901 and 61 per cent, in 1901 — 11 now shows a small increase though the 
areas under .Inenida and Kotchandpur police-stations show a considerable 
loss. ' Narail subdivision escaped some of tne disabilities of former decades and 
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has mainteined an increase. The Sadar subdivision shows a loss, but only a 
slightly higher loss than in the previous decade. Only Bongaon continues to 
lose heavily. 

The recorded birth-rate has throughout the decade been very much lower 
.than in Nadia, Murshidabad and Khulna, and fell as low as 24*9 per mile in 
1918, 21 -0 in 1919, and 21 -4 in 1920. But the death-rate has also been low. 
It sank to 23-6 in 1917 and in spite of the influenza epidemic only rose to 30 0 
in 1918 and 30-2 in 1919 and fell again to 28-3 in 1920. The average for 
these three years waff lower than anywhere in the f)rovince except Mymensingh 
and Tippera. During the decade reported deaths exceeded births by 24,868. 

During 1901 — 11 the number of immigrants to Jessore increased more than 

the number of emigrants 
from it. During the last 
decade immigrants have 
decreased more than emi- 
grants and the proportions 
of the one to the other and 
of either to the total popu- 
lation are now just what 
they wore 20 years ago. 
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1.746,015 

1,771,808 1 

I.K37.‘i5J 


Viirlntloo 
jwr cent. 
1911—21. 


The' figures of migration, therefore, do not indicate, as in the cas(! of 
Midnapore, Murshidabad and to a less extent Nadia, that the decrease of 
population has not relieved the pressure of the population on the soil. The 
figures are further indication that Jessore has reached a turning fioint in tlie 
tide of its adversity and that for it better times are at hand. Immigrants 
come in greatest numbers from Nadia, though there is much intermarriage 
with people of Faridpur and Khulna. There is a remarkable contrast between 
the small numbers from Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and further 
parts of India in Jessore and Khulna and the very much larger numbers in 
Nadia and Murshidabad as well as in the 24-Parganas. Males exceed females 
among the the emigrants, but not among the immigrants, and in the natural 
population there is a notable excess of males. 

50. Khulna district. — Khulna is very different in character from Mur- 
shidabad, Nadia and Jes- 
sore. It is a new delta 
formation intersected in all 
directions by tidal rivers 
which are wide estuaries 
as they approach the sea- 
face. The southerti haj f of 
the district is unbroken 
Sundarban forest, dense, 
growth standing in soft 
mud half in and half out 
of the water and threaded 
by innumerable creeks and 
channels. The Khulna 
rivers do not now act, as 
once they did, as active dis- 
tributaries of the Ganges, 
and the silt they carry is 
brought down only by 
the drainage of Jessore 
district . and part of 
Faridpur, the drainage 
of Nadia and Murshida- 
bad* passing mainly into 
seem to have pushed for-. 
Just off the 


OISTHIOT TOTAL - 
Smiimr mttbdlvMon 


Khulna polico-stutiou 
Tarakhada 
Daulatpur 
Palerhat 
Foltola 
Bultaghata 
Dainiiria 
Paikgachha 
Dacope* 


Mmikhirm mttbdMmion 


Kalaroa poHce-itntlnn 

Tala 

Biitkhlra 

Kallfianj* 

Bhyamoagar* 

Debhatta 


Bmgmmbmi mmbdMmlon 

Ifollahat policf-itation ... 

Bagerhat , 

Pakirhat 

«Kachm 

Rampal* 

Moieliacj* 

BariAikhoIa* 



.the Hooghly. The delta in Khulna does not 
ward into the sea at all since it was first surveyed 150 years ago. 
coast is the curious patch of deep sea called the" Swatch of No Gnouild,” and 
active delta formation is going on further east. The forest in Khulna district 
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is" reserved,” while that in the 24-Pargana8 is only " protected/’ - Coloniza- 
tion is not attempted in the 2,297 square miles which it covers. The persons 
enurajerated in it were found in boats engaged in collecting forest p^uce. 
The jurisdiction of the police-stations marked with a star in the marginal 
table extends into the forest and through to the sea-face, but the density pf 
population shown against them has been calculated only on the area which 
lies outside the forest boundaries. The density over the whole district is 
only 307 persons to the scjuare mile, but excluding the forest area it is nearly 
twice as much. It rises high in the north-east corner and is high also in 
the north-wesl adjoining Basirhat in the 24-Pargana8. This corner is higher 
and is not cut up by great rivers as is the north-east. The forest comes fur- 
ther north in the middle than to the east and west, and north of it as far as the 
middle of the northern border there is an area with comparatively low density. 

The district was carved out of Jessore and the 24-Parganas in 1881, apd 
the f>o})iilation has increased at each successive census, by 3-2 per cent, in 
1872 -81 , 9 0 per cent, in 1881—91, 6-4 per cent, in 1891—1901, 9-1 per cent, 
in 1901-11 and 6 7 per cent, in the last decade. The Sadar subdivision has 
gone ahead 10 0 per cent., 17 7 per cent., 101 per cent, and 6-2 per cent, in 
suc cessive decades since 1881, but the other subdivisions have not made such 
continuous progress. Bagerhat subdivision on the eastern side gained 13-3 
jier cent, in 1881 — 91 . but this was reduced to 6;6 per cent, in 1891 — 1901 and 
4-2 jier cent, in 1901—11. During the last decade there has beeft a much 
larger increase of 14-3 per cent. The progress in Satkhira has been very 
uneven. An incre.nse of 5-7 per cent, in 1881—91 gave jilace to a decrease of 
1 5 per c;ent. in 1891—1901 . In 1901—11 there was a substantial increase of 
11-9 per cent., but during the last decade it has been no more than 0 8 per 
cent. 


The recorded birth-rate in Khulna has been comparatively high through- 
out the decade, but the average has Iceen lower than in Nadia and much lower 
than in Murshidabad. The rate remained above 35 per mille up till 1918 
except for a drop to 32-9 in 1916. The death-rate kept low, only once going 
up to 30 per mille before 1918, and in four years out of the seven being below 26. 
It has, however, been considerably higher during the last three years when 
in addition to influenza and the high prices, Khulna suffered from a good deal 
of sickness after the cyclone of 1919 and to some extent from failure of crops 
owing to salt-water inundation. During the decade births exceeded deaths 
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19JI. 


1911. 

1901. 

KItuliit. 

, MaUw 1 

1 

FumnU'H. 

1 

ToUl. 1 

I Hot h 

aei M. 

j Both 

1 sex s. 

Actual (tofiul it ion 

Imiiilgraiui 

Kmlgmnts 

Natiual itopulation 

... 1 757.M4 ! 

... : 1 

. ; I9,8IM ! 

... I 713.490 

_l 1 

695,510 

26,h34 

18,433 

887,108 

! 

1.453.034 

00,669 

38,38.1 

1 1,430.598 

1 

1,366,766 

54.780 

39,847 

1,851.883 

1,253,043 

65 717 
25,883 
1.213,209 


by 69,779, 5 11 per cent, of 
the population of 1911. 
The figures printed in the 
margin show to how great 
an extent the progress of the 
population of Khulna is due 
to natural growth rather 
than to migration. The 
number of immigrants fell 
between 1901 and 1911 and 
though it has risen again during the last decade, it is still less than 20 years ago 
and is only 4-2 per cent, of the whole population. The excess of immigrants 
over emigrants is no more than some 22,000. The development which is going 
on in Khulna is in fact carried out mainly by Khulna people, just as that in 
]^akarganj is carried out by Bakarganj people. In both districts there 
is room for development and more than one writer has alluded to the 
waste spaces in these two districts as available to the surplus population of • 
Bengal. But in point of fact the population of the rest of l^ngal makes 
little or no attempt to use them. “ Only those born close to the Sundarbans 
qefm to have any wish to go into them. They are not at present a safety 
valve for BengaV against the increasing pressure of its population, or if th^ 
are, the pressure has not yet become great enough to lift the spring. 
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51. In Northern Bengal, as in Central Bengal, changes in the density 

of population from place 
to place are slow, and 
this characteristic is the 
more obvious in Northern 
Bengal since rural condi- 
tions are there undis- 
turbed by the appear- 
ance of organized 
industry. Rajshahi 
Division is far separat- 
ed from the region of 
delta building, and but 
for the Tista no import- 
ant river traverses it. 
There has of course been 
agricultural expansion, 
but apart from its effect, 
the country must have 
been physiographically 
much as it is now, when a 
great part of the Lower 
Delta in Eastern Bengal 
had not yet emerged from 
the sea . The population 
is correspondingly un- 
progressive. The north 
is spar.sely populated and 
still in process of deve- 
lopment. In the south- 
west there is an outcrop 
of the “Old Alluvium ’ 
which, as elsewhere, can 
only support a compara- 
tively low density of 
population. The great- 
est density is along the 
banks of the Jamuna 
river which forms - thi- 

eastern boundary of the Division. It is a new river, a 

main stream of the Brahmaputra has found its way within the last j^entury 

and a half, deserting its old bed through Mymensingh. The change i^s by 

no means catastrophic nor is it an isolated instance of 

the same period, for since Major Eennel’s survey of the rivers of Bengal 

between 1764 and 1775 the main stream of the Ganges has deserted its old 

independent course through Faridpur and Bakargan] to the sea, 

the Seghna 70 miles inland. Because the Jamuna is ^ 

lands ^shed by it rather take the character of the ^SrEastera 

and the population on its banks approaches in density that of the Eastern 
Bent^al dLricts. The region of high density along its banks is wntinued up 
the course of the Tista through Rangpur district, cutting through the central 
portion of Northern Bengal and leaving less densely peopled tracts with many 
wide marshy depressions on either side. Before the Jamuna cut through i, 
a«wide belt'of marsh extended from Rajshahi through Pabna into Dacca 
dtot The Jamuna raised much of it, while the Barel river, the only 
Sistance of a distributa^ of the Ganges nqrthwards, has in the same period 
done much to obliterate the great Challan Bil. 
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The chaDges of population in Northern Bengal aa a whole and also in 

® ^ individual localities since 

1872 have also been char- 
acterized by moderation. 
In the decade 1911-21 
there has been rapid in- 
crease only in parts of 
the least developed 
north; moderate increase 
centred in the north-west 
of Bogra and effecting 
adjoining parts of Raj- 
shahi, Dinajpur and 
Rangpur; and moderate 
decrease in a belt run- 
ning from the middle^of 
Rajshahi to the south- 
east corner of Pabna^ 
where the activity of 
the Ganges in eroding 
much old land from its 
north bank is a contribu- 
tary cause, and upon the 
outcrop of the “Old 
Alluvium” inMalda, and 
Dinajpur and its vicinity. 
Rapid decrease has 
appeared in the centre 
of Malda. 
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52. Rajshahi district.— The “Old 


liajHhahl. 


I Fupulatioo, 
1921. 


mtOr.TOTAL •• 

Mobanpar poUciHitatloii ... 

Tauor 
Oodagarl 
BohIU 
Naobata 
Fabu 
lURinara 
Pulhla 

DurgapHr I 

Obargbat 
Bhaga 

fmif mmMMmfm 


Burigaoa polloe-ataliou 
Ourudaspur 
Laipur 
Walla 
Nator 
Bagatipara 
Blogra 
Nandlgram 


Kanda polW-aUUoB 
Natnatpur 
kbpur 


M§8,99t 


HADdanaU 
PaoebupHr ^ 



980,187 


990,997 

90,348 

54,044 

101,491 

99,429 

41,445 

45,148 

41,748 

53,941 


Alluvium” appears in the western 
" ' part of Rajshahi in what is 
Yaiiatioo called the Barind. The 
mi-ii'. formation represents a 
further stage of disinte- 
+ o’B gration than that which 

- *'® can properly be designated 
+ 00 laterite, but the surface 
+ » • soil contains much the same 
+ > » constitutents in much 

- »•» the same proportions M 
‘ the soil of tne uplands in. 

■ Bankura and icmmot 

support a high density of 
population. Some signs 
of tb§ same formation 
appear again under Nandi- 
gram police-station in the 
northern extremity of 
Natore subdivision, jand 
over this formation, in 
Godagari, Tanor, Naimat- 
pur and again in Nandi- 

S am the density is bdow 
lO persons per iqpare 
mile. The district is badly: 
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drains^ A net work of moribund streams no longer continues to do its 
work efficiently- One river the Barel, which has already bwn mentioned 
IS an exception and is a live river, but it pours water from the Ganges 
into the lower country instead of assisting the drainage, and it and the 
Japiuna further east, by filling the lower end of the Cballan Bil with silt, are 
largely responsible for the decadence of the original drainage system. 
The centre and east of the district are characterised by a series of marshes, 
wd there are tracts of high lands too high to produce a good winter crop 
interspersed among them and lying along the southern boimdary close to the 
Ganges. Puthia is the residence of the old family of great landlords among 
whom Rani Bhawani who lived in the days of early English rule in Bengal 
is famous, and Puthia and Nator were formerly centres of density of popula- 
tion. Traces remained at the time of the first census when the density in 
Puthia was 1,022 persons to the square mile and in Charghat 932, densities 
higher than were found anywhere else in Northern Bengal, but the unhealthy 
character of the country has now obliterated them and reduced the average den- 
sity to below 600. A much heavier population is now found further north than 
Puthia, for Bagmara, Mohanpur, Nandanali, Naogaon and Badalgachhi all 
have nearly 800 or over 800 persons per square mile. Rampur-Boalia, the 
headquarters of the district, is an important old town but suffers from bad 
communications. No railway approaches it and the Ganges in the dry season 
is very difficult of navigation! The silk industry which used to be an import- 
ant one in Rajshahi has now almost dsappeared. 

The population of the district as a whole has been almost stationary since 
the first census in 1872. In successive decades it has gained 1-9 per cent., 
lost 0-8 per cent., and gained 1 '6 per cent., 1-4 per cent., and in the last 
decade 0-6 per cent. The area surrounding Puthia and Nator has proved 
unhealtthy all through the period. Parts of it have lost nearly hair their 
population since 1872, those most affected lying just north of the Barel river 
the root cause of their decadence. The population is sodden with malaria. 
Ibithia with Durgapur lost 6 -5 per cent, in 1901—11 and has now lost a further 
7 "4 per cent. Nator with Bagatipara lost 12 -.5 per cent, in 1901 — 11 and now 
another 9 -1 per cent. , and Bungaon with Gurudaspur 7 -8 per cent, in 1901-11 
and now 9 -4 per cent. , while Lalpur with Walia south of the Barel lost 8 T2 per 
cent, in 1901—11 and now another 6 -3 per cent. There is, however, some pro- 
mise for the future in the fact that the decrease in this area has on the whole 
been less in the last ten years than in the previous decade and that the recorded 
death-rate in 1918, 1919 and 1920 did not rise so high above the average fw 
previous years as in the Province generally. A picture in striking contrast is 
presented by the changes which have taken place in Naogaon subdivisiop in the 
same period. The area drains down without difficulty into what remains of 
the great Challan Bil and is practically free from malaria, while ‘round 
Naogaon itself the cultivators have the privilege of growing ganja and make , 
great profit out pf it, much more of whicn they have been able to keep out of 
the hands of middlemen since the development of a Co-operative Credit 
^ciety among them, which has proved the most successful of such ventures 
in the Province. In spite of the fact that Panchupur and Raninagar partake 
of some at least of the disadvantages of Nator, the subdivision as a whole gained 
121 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 8 9 per cent., between 1901 and 1911 
and has now gained a further 6-5 per cent. In the Sadar subdivision gain in 
Qodagari since 1901, 17’1 per cent, in one decade and 8-5 per cent, in the 
next, and slight increases under the other thanas on the westeni side of the 
district have counteraJited the loss around Puthia and maintained the total 
pppulatiqn of the subdivision almost exactly what it was twenty years ago. 

. Rajshahi recorded a high birth-rate throughout the decade compared 
with lie average rate for Northern Bengal. It was over 40 per mille in 1912, 
1918 and 1917 and dropped below 35 only in«1915 and 1919. The death-rate 
at the beginnii^ df the decade was not so high as in‘Walda and DinajpUr. 
thou A much higher than, for example, in Bogra, Pabna and Ranmur, but it ■ 
did not riae later in the same proportion as in North Bengal generally. It was 
below 35 in 1911 and 1918 and rose above 40 only in 1918 and 1919. 

R jgW figure 41-6 was reached in the latter years. In the decade recorded 
• * • ^ 10 A 
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births exceeded recorded deaths by 11,124, -76 per cent, of the popalation of 
1911, a proportion which is almost exactly the same as the corresponding 
proj)ortion for the whole of Rajshabi division. 

Immigration to the district has steadily increased during the last 20 years. 

. ' The number of emigrant^ 

>•*'• rose considerably between 

~ 1901 and 1911, but has 
I Tou., decreased during the last 

~ ~ ten years to something 

Actual populatiou ... 767.870 | 738,30ft 1,4HM7S l,4KO.ftH7 1.46U.ftR4 dDDrOAChill? AD CCjUSl BX- 

ImniigranU «I.I28 48,88ft lOR.OftH 86,067 78,178 T 1 4 . J J 

Kmigrunts ia,0.'i7 lft,008 87.0ft8 8M.726 SJ. 6 IS t6Dt. ID tJlB lASt UBCClClC 

Natural populutlou ... 7JH,804 688.878 1,411,676 1,484,846 1,406,017 hoWBYCF bpCD & 

^ ; decided increase in the 

number of immigrants from Murshidabad. The population has increased but 
little in the last half century and the migration figures indicate that its pres- 
sure on the soil is not heavy. Males exceeded females among the emigrants 
for they are largely composed of field labourers who have come to work, but 
females exceed males among the emigrants for in a large measure marriages 
across the border are responsible of what emigration has taken place. 

53. Dinajpur district. — Dinaipur district lies partly on the “ New 
Alluvium,” and partly on the ‘‘Old*^’ in the Barind to the south and south- 
west. The latter is gently undulating and as usual it is unable to support the 
same d^sity of population as the plains. 

Tnere are some low hills also in the north-west along the Kulik river, but 
I ^ the rest of the district is 

Dll,,, I,,,,. poiiiiktion. |D.inityp«r vari.tioo -flat. Though thcrc aic 


nat. inougn tnere are 
numerous marshes the 

drainage system of the 
plains which is generally 
in a direction east or north- 
east has not been dislocated 
as in the south-east of 
Rajshahi Division, and 

does its w’ork with compar- 
ative efficiency. To the one 
side, the right hand side, of 
a line passing through the 
middle of the district from 
north-west to south-east 
and dividing it almost 
equally, the density of 
population is generaly 
between 300 and 400 
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persons to the square mile. 
On the Mt' hand side of 
the line, the density is 
always well above 400. In 
the angle of the district 
boundary in the north of 
Thakurgaon subdivision* it 
is just over 500 while bet: 
ween the district head- 


quarters and the Rangpur boundary lies a triangular area under Dinajpur, 
Chirirband, Parbatipur and Khansama police-stations where the average is 
about 600. ' ‘ “ 

Ihere is reason to believe that the population of the district decreased 
during the earlier part of the last centuiy and it gained less tW 4 per oent. 
totween 1872 and 1891. There were more substantial gains of 6 '7 per cent, 
m 1891 — 1901 and 7 -7 per cent in 1901 — 11, reduced to I'O per cent, in the 
TSfiit decade. The growth of 60 yars has been by no means, evenly distributed/ 
for Thalairgaon subdivision has gained only 2-6 per cent, and in its south- 
westera wrner and the adjoimng part of the Sadar fflibdiviwon thm -has 
actually been a slight loss, while, on the other hand, Bidurghsit subtShvisKm 
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gained 14-2 per cent, between 1891 and 1901 and 15-8 per cent, between 1901 
and 1911, and the Barind area of the Sadar subdivision and that under its 
eastern police-stations gained almost as fast. The disabilities of the last 
decade nave faUen more heavily on the leas densely populated south-western 
^h^f of the district than on the other. In it the great adfvances of the previous 
years ^ve in the case of many police-stations been turned to loss, Gangaram- 

g m* with Tapan 6-3 per cent., Balurghat with Kumarganj 2-9 per cent., 
laliaganj with Itahar 2*1 per cent-, Banshihari with Kushmundi 5 -3 per cent, 
and I^iganj with Hemtabad 2-6 per cent. The result is largely to be put 
down to the influenza epidemic. The population contains a large proportion 
of aborigines and these as elsewhere seem to have suffered more severely than 
other races. The plains of Dina i pur have long been malarious and it has 
been malaria that has kept back Thakurgaon subdivision. In the last decade, 
however, Thakurgaon has not shown less increase than the district as a whole 
and the area adjoining Rangpur has this time proved the most progressive 
pafl’t of the district. 

The birth-rate in Dina j pur during the last ten years has been almost as 
high as in Rajshahi and considerably above the average for Northern Bengal. 
It was returned as high as 40 per mille in 1917, and it dropped below 35 
only once, in 1919. The death-rate followed that in Rajshahi closely but 
was rather higher at either end of the decade and rather lower in the middle. 
It was below 35 in 1913, 1914 and 1916 and rose above 40 only in 1918 and 
1919, being returned as 43-7 in the latter year. During the decade recorded 
biiths exceeded recorded deaths by 888, ;05 per cent, of the population 
in 1911. 

The district has received 
a. lajge number of immi 
grants who have come in a 
steady stream from the Son- 
jarganas and their 
f?;':*;; I ’SS 'VrZ neighbourhood for many 

I i.ii7».u3 i,6u,M»i iK.wr. yeurs. 1 hut the number of 

— immigrants at present 
recorded is considerably less than in 1911 is due to the fact that former 
settlers from the Sontal Parganas are dying off and leaving their native-born 
children to succeed them, while the stream of immigration is slowing down. 
The number of emigrants is slowly increasing but is still only one-sixth of the 
number of immigrants. The natural population has increased by 4-1 per cent, 
in 1911-21 against a decrease in the preceding decade, and shows a noticeable 
excess of males. As in the case of Rajshahi and for the same reason there is 
an excess of males among the immigrants and an excess of females among the 
emigrants. • ’ 

54. Jalpaiguri district.— Jalpaiguri district had developed japidly 
since tea was introduced in 1874 into the Western Duars, the strip between, 
the Tista and ^ankos rivers. It consists in the main of slightly undulating 
plains, but rises in the north to meet the first slopes of the Himalayas in a 
series of plateaux varying in elevation from 500 to 2,000 feet 

Tea-gardens cover these 
i'. plateaux and spread down 
into the plains below. 
Almost all that has not 
been taken up for tea or 
remains reserved forest has 
now been brought under 
cultivation. West of th^ 
Tista is old cultivated land. 
The density of population 
in the south-west comer of 
the • district "and in 
Pathgram, the detached 
portion shut off by the* 
Coodi Behar State) is more 
thw SOO . to 'the sqpare 
mile, but it decreases 
. rapidly further north and is , 



Actual population ... I H96.40U 

Imralgrants I 91.829 

BmigranN I 11,787 

Natural popiihitinn ... I 816,817 
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below 200 under Rajgani police-station. In the pwt of Western “ 
the Sadar subdivision, the density is generally rather 300 , but wnsiuer 
ably lower in the Alipur Duar subdiviaon and under 200 below the hills on the 
East. The population of the district has increased by 125 per cent, since 
1 872. The increase has lieen mainly through immigration to the tea-gardens,, 
for the district is very unhealthy, and has been mainly confined to the Westera 
Duars. The area wast of the Tista had an average density of m persons to 
the square mile in 1872 and the average to-day is only 3^. Between 1891 
and 1901 . it lost nearly 2 per cent, while it gained no more than 3 per cent, in 
1901-11 and has lost it again in the last decade. The population of the 
Western Duars on the other hand was only 90,668 in 1872 and it is now 
55R,971 so that it has bqpn multiplied six times. The increase during the last 
decade has been very much less than in the 20 years before as the marginal table 

indicates. The reason is 
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Jalpaigurl. 
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Total. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 
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that the tea industry has 
not been growing oi late 
years as it did earlier. The 
birth-rate runs compara- 
tively high but the district 
is very malarious and the 
death-rate also is very high 
and would be higher still 
but for the careful attention 
given bv tea-garden managers to the health of their labour. The excess of 
recorded births over deaths wm under 5,000 between 1901 ami 1911 and in the 
last decade deaths exceeded births by 10,367. 

The district, especially the eastern part of it, has been peopled by immi- 
grants within the last century. During the last 50 years the tea industry 
® has been largely respon- 

sible, drawing its labour 
mainly from the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, but agri- 
culturists have followed 
in the wake of the garden 
coolies and many from 
Cooch Behar have migra- 
ted northward who have never had any connection with tea. That the 
number returned as immigrants has increased by only 1 -4 per cent, during the 
last decade against 41 per cent, in the previous one is due partly to the fact 
that during the war and afterwards recruitment of coolies for the tea-gardens 
was. almost suspended and partly to the fact that the native-born children 
of immigrants are taking the places of their parents. That there has been 
an excess of deaths over births but an increase in the natural population is 
due to the fact that immigrants have subscribed largely to tfie number who 
have died. Though so many of the immigrants are labourers, the excess of 
males among them is not very great for the reason that women as well as men 
find employment upon the tea-gardens. 

55. Darjeeling district. — ^The Sili^ri subdivision of Darjeeling dis- 
trict lies in the plains. The rest stands in the Himalayas and reaches a level 
of 12.000 feet in the north-west corner of the district. Most of the district 
is however at a much lower level, for the ridge on which the headquarteis 
station is built at a height of nearly 7,000 feet dominates all the rest of the 

district except the Singalela 
rid^ which forms the 
boundary of Nwal. The 
average level of the 'dis- 
trict is well below 3,000 
feet, but the hills are. 
extremely precipitous and 
it is even more difficult to 
find a level spot in the 
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their courses than at 
higher levels. The Sadar 
apa Kurseong subdivi- 
sions are devoted to tea 
and all the area suitable 
for tea is now occupied' by 
gardens which cover one- 
seventh of the area of the 
district. No le.ss than one- 
third is reserved forest. 
Cultivation in the hills is 
laborious, but a good rice 
crop is obtained on the in- 
geniously terraced hill 
,. . . Kalimpong sub- 

clivlision, and round Darjeeling itself much profit is obtained by growing 
potatoes and vegetables which find their way to the Calcutta market. 

Tea now employs a labour force of some 56,000 and there is no possibil- 
ity of much increa^. The density of population is but 243 persons to the 
square mile, but this does not appear low when it is remembered that little 
more than one-third of the district is culturable. The most densely popu- 
lated parts are those where tea-gardens lie most closely together on 
the slopes and spurs of the central ridge which culminates in Senchal Hill under 
the police-stations of Darjeeling, Jore Bungalow, Sonada and Nagri. 
Kurseong stands at a bluff to the south and below it tea-gardens are closely 
packed in the Terai, giving to Pankhabari police-station a comparatively high 
density. The northern valleys of the Sadar subdivision under Pulbazar, 
the Tista Valley under Rangli Rangliot and Kalimpong, and the eastern 
forest area under Goruba,than are sparsely populated, whue the high western 
ridge under Sukhiapokri is scarcely inhabited at all. Siliguri subdivision 
is in character much like the adjoining parts of Jalpaiguri district to which 
it formerly belonged, and with the lower parts of Kurseong subdivision is 
proverbially malarious. It carries a density of population ^out 300 to the 
square mile, only a little less than that of Jalpaiguri. Its population consists 
mainly of Bengalis, while the bulk of the population of the rest of the district 
is of quite a different type. Its racesi are very numerous; the indigenous 
Lepchas, numerous Nepalese tribes each quite distinct from the others and 
many speaking their own languages although able also to use Khas, the 
linaua franca of the hills, the Bhutias from Bhutan, Sikkim and the Chumbi 
valley of Thibet, and the up-country plains-men of India who form the trad- 
ing community, make a veiy heterogeneous population. 

When what is now the Sadar and Kurseong subdivisions first* came 
under British protection in 1850, Kalimpong still being part of Bhutan, it 
contained, according to Hooker, hardly more than a hundred inhabitants 
for it had been 1;pm by continual faction between the Bhutanese, the Thibet- 
ans and the Nepalese. But immediately natives of surrounding countries 
30ured in both to settle and to be. employed in the tea industry. The popu- 
! ation increased 64 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 and 43 per cent, 
letween 1881 and 1891, but the increase had fallen to 11 ;5 per cent, in 
1891 — 1901 and 6-6 per cent, in 1901 — 11. During the last decade the 
increase has been about the same 6 5 per cent., Kalimpong having main- 
tained its progress and put on 21-4 per cent, while the decrease of 8-8 per 
cent, in Kurseong subdivision in 1901 — 11 has been reduced to 2-1 per cent, 
and Siliguri has gained4'9 per cent, against the 2-5 per cent, of the previous 
decade. , * • , 

. The influenza epidemic caused great mortality in the hills and hung 
about longer than in the plains, probably because the greater distance and the 
less fi^uent intercourse between one collectjiop of homesteads and the next 
caused mfection to* spread less rapidly. There were also local epidemics of 
rdapsing fever and the recorded death-rate for the district rose as high af^ 
53*1 per miBe in 1918, was maintained at 48*4 in 1919 and dropped only to 
43*9 in 1920. So high a death-rate as 531 per mille was only touched ty two 
other districts in the Province during the decade< Murshidabad and Nadia 
which in 1918 had death-rates of §8*3 and 53*3. Bdth of these had lower 
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death-rates than Darjeeling in 1919 and in 1920. During* the decade, 
deaths exceeded births by more than 21,000. 

r 

The hills have been peopled by immigrants since 1850 and migration 
since the same date is responsible for much of the population of Siliguri. 

Those who had been rorn 
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outside the district number-' 
^d half the population in 
1901, but as the first set- 
tlers have been succeeded 
by their children the pro- 
portion has steadily aim- 
inished since. There is 
still a steady stream of 
miaration across the Nepal frontier and more than half of the immigrants 
still come from Nepal, though the actual number bom there has decreased by 
I.') 7 per cent, since 1911. Tea cultivation is not spreading as it did 20 yekrs 
back, for most of the land which is suitable has now been taken up, but the 
labour torc-e requires steady recruitment. Nepalese pass through Darjeeling 
to go into Jalpaiguri, but the number of Darjeeling-born who go down to the 
tea-gardens in the Duars is comparatively small. Immigrants from Purnea 
into SiliguN subdivision are numerous and there are numbers in the district 
from otherjparts of Bihar and the United Provinces, but Bengali immigrants ‘ 
are few. The number of emigrants has increased only slightly in the last 
decade compared with the increase between 1901 and 1911. The Bengalis 
dislike and fear the hill people and the latter do not willingly go out of sight 
of the hills, nor try to mix with people of the plains. A few only of those 
returned as emigrants are soldiers, for recruitment for Gurkha regiments at 
Darjeeling is maiidy among men who have come straight from Nepal. Con- 
siderable numbers are no doubt the children of plains-men who came to Dar- 
jeeling engaged in trade. 

56. Rangpur district. — Rangpur district is smaller in area by 450 
square miles than Dinajpur, but its population is very much larger than that 
of any other district in North Bengal. The density of population is general- 
ly well over 600 to the square mile. In all the north-western part of the dis- 

• trict on the right bank of 
the Tista down to the dis- 
trict headquarters the aver- 
age density is as much as 
800. Then comes a block 
forming the southern part 
of the Sadar subdivision 
where the density falls 
below 500, but it rises 
again well , above 800 in 
the south-eastern subdivi- 
sion of Gaibandha. In 
Kurigaon subdivision and 
in the part of the Sadar 
subdivision on the left 
bank of the Tista the aver- 
age density is generally 
about 650, being reduced 
by the fact that it faUs 
considerably on the Cooch 
Behar border, and at cer- 
tain localities by , t^ 
existence of new formations 
in the bed of the Jamuna 
which as yet have few 
homesteads built on them. 
The existmioe of the rail- 
way colony is responsS^ 

. for the high density, ilhdw 
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Saidjpur police-station. The ppulation of Sangpur declined at each census 
.until 1901, when an increase of 4-3 per cent, brou^t the number of its inhabi- 
tants back to what it had been in 1872. In the next decade there was a sub- 
stantial advance of 10-7 per cent, and the increase from 1911 to 1921 has 
been 51 per cent. It seemed up till 25 years>ago as if the population was too 
Theavy for productivity of the soil to maintain. The change has been brought 
about partly by improved railway communications which nave opened up the 
market for the disposal of agricultural produce, and partly by immigration 
from Pabna, Bogra and Mymensingh to the new formations along the Jam- 
una, but there seems to have been in addition a decided improvement in the 

f eneral health of the district and a partial disappearance of malaria. The 
istrict felt the earthquake of 1897 very severely and it is surmised that by a 
slight change of levels from place .to place a distinct improvement in the drain- 
age was brought about. Whether this was so or not, the fact is apparent 
that a remarkable change in the character of the population occurred about 
that time . F rom stagnation the population has become decidedly progressive . 
The increase in the last decade has been most marked in Gaibandha subdivi- 
sion, but everywhere there has been some advance. The recorded birth-rate 
did not fall towards the end of the decade to the same extent as in most parts 
of the Province, nor did the district suffer severely from the influenza epidemic, 
and as a result there has been an excess of births over deaths recorded during 
the decade no less than 88,342. 


The number of immigrants to Rangpur increased very much between 
1901 and 1911, when there was a grqat influx of Muhammadans from Pabna 

•’nd Mymensingh to new 
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formations in the Jamuna 
river. As in other parts, 
the people who live on the 
chars formed in the rivers 
are in some measure a 
race apart, and the new 
formations on the Bang- 
pur aide of the river were 
colonized not by the people of the adjoining mainland but by people whose 
land on the otlier side oi the river and further down had been washed away. 
The influx from Bogra and Pabna has, in a large measure, decreased of late 
years, but it still continues, while that from Mypaensingh has very decidedly 
increased and is largely responsible for the increase in population of Gaiban- 
dha subdivision. Rangpur has wide trade connections in tobacco, etc., and 
more immigrants from the United Provinces and Rajputana than othqr North 
Bengal districts. A considerable number of Sontals, too, have migrated as 
far and are to be found under Badarganj and adjoining police-statons. The 
number of emigrants is increasing, although only at much the same rate as.’ 
the total population. Among the immigrants, males exceeded females by 
2 to 1, but even so the natural population shows a large excess of males. 

57. Bogra district. — The Karatoya river traverses Bogra from north to 

— - south and divides it into 
two unequal portions with 
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west adjoiaing the progressive Naogaon subdivision of Rajsbabi. A densitj 
below 600 characterises the watershed passing through Panchabibi, 
Dhupchanchia, Kahalu and the south-west corner ot the area under Bogri 
poiiee-station to Sherpur. Bogra is decidedly the most healthy distnct ii 
North Bengal and its population has increased by no less than 63-5 per cent, 
since the hrst census in 187U. I'he increase was in greater proportiOi 
in each successive decade until the last 7 ;0 per cent, in 1872 — 86, II -3 per ceni 
in 1881—01, 118 jier cent, in 1891—1001 and 15 ‘2per cent in 1901—11, and 
has been evenly distributed over the whole district. In the last decade the 
increase has been 6-6 per cent, which is higher than in any North Bengal 
district. It has been greatest in the north-west corner, but otherwise fairly 
evenly distributed. For two police-stations Dhunot and Dhupchanchia, 
the figures show a decrease, but there is some doubt as to whether the popula- 
, tion of Dhunot and Sherpur was separated in'lOll along the line of the present 
boundary and that of Dhupchanchia was correctly sejiarated from that ol 
group comprising Bi^ra, Kahalu, Gabtali and Adamdighi for which tound- 
aries of police jurisdiction have cut across the boundaries of the old revenue 
thanas. 

Bogra is remarkable for the great proportion of Muhammadans in the 
population, a proportion greater even than in any of the Eastern Bengal dis- 
tricts. Muhammadans are generally found to show greater fecundity than 
Hindus in Bengal and the progre.ss of Bogra is to be put down iij part to thit 
high proportion. The district lost somewhat in the first influenza outbreak, 
but almost esc^aped the mortality from this cause after the end of 1918. 
Recorded births in the decade exceeded deaths by 36,861. 

" ■ , The number of immi- 

» I i grants to Bogra increased 

Hoih ''***’>’ iiiuch between 1901 
«"«»*• and 1911. but has somewhat 
decreased during the last 
ii>s.iu)4 ten years. Immigrants 
isirso come from Pabna and Raj- 
«3i,3«i rather than from ad- 

joining districts to the 
north and from Bihar and the United Provinces. The number of emigrants 
has continued to increase and is now double the figure for 1901. This is in 
the main due to the opening of a railway through the district. The people 
have not gone in numbers to Pabna but a number have crossed into Naogaon 
subdivision of Rajshahi and into Rangpur. Very few go to the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta. 

58. • Pabna district. — A succession of marshes which contain some water 

all the year round extends 
south-eastward from the 
vicinity of Naogaon in Raj- 
shahi into 'the centre of 
Pabna. There is, it is 
true, very little drainage 
from one to another, but 
the central portion of 
Pabna ‘ lies tower than 
Nator subdivision and 
such drainage as there is, 
is to the south-east into 
thi,8 waterlo^ed region. 
In Taras, Atgharitt, Chat- 
mohar, Faridpur and San- 
thia, which lie so .low, 
there is a. density of popu- 
lation very tow compared 
with that under the 
police-stations along the 
Jaiimna river, the eastern boundary of the district, and in the comer fom^ 
by the juDctifm of the Jamuna and the Padma- The bad drainage of 
interior has made Pabna an . unhealthy dUariot. The boDukdiim 
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8*3 par cent.'between 1^72 and 1881, but the increase was reduced to 3*9 in 
1881 — 91, 4*3 in 1891—1901 and 0*5 in 1901 — 11 and in the past decade there 
has been a decrease of 2*7 per cent. . Sirajganj subdivision gained 9 *4 per cent, 
in 1891 — 1901 while the Sadar subdivision lost 2*1 per cent. The position was 
^ reversed in 1901 — 11 when the Sadar subdivision gained 2*4 per cent. 

’ and Sirajganj lost 0*6 per cent. During the past decade the relative 

position of the two has been reversed a second time. Sirajganj has gained 0 *4 
• per cent, while the Sadar subdivision has lost 7*1 per cent. The greatest loss 

has been in the south-east corner, in the angle between the Jamuna and the 

Ganges. Malaria is the chief cause of mortality, for Pabna did not sufFei; 
badly from the influenza epidemic. The birth-rate has been very low since 
1915 and deaths recorded during the decade exceeded births by 18,486. 

Pabna is the only district in North Bengal which has more emigrants than 

, 1 . 1 . 1 - immigrants. Both increas- ^ 

I i»'‘- ; 8(1 in number between 1901 * 

* Pabim. 1 and 1911, emigrants faster 

M.W. Toui. I immigrants. During 

the past decade the number 
of immigrants has decreas- 
ed and is now below the 
figure for 1901 while the 
number of emigrants has 
continued somewhat to increase- Migration to and, from the neighbouring 
districts. Mvmensingh, Faridpur and Nadia, depends mainly on the action of . 
the two big rivers cutting one of the banks or the other and building land on 
the opposite side. The char population is used to shifting and moves as the 
river dictates. In this respect, Pabna district is now suffering more than its 
neighbours, but continues to receive a considerable number of immigrants from 
Nadia. Pabna people have gone north in considerable numbers to the eastern ‘ 
part of Rangpur and more of them find their wav to the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta than go there from other districts in North Bengal. The migration 
figures point to an increase of pressure of the population on the soil in spite 
of the fact that the total population of the district has grown little in the last 
50 years. The increased pressure is partly due, no (loubt, to reduction of 
area by diluvium. The great excess of males over females among the emigrants 
is eloquent of the fact that much more of the emigration is due to men having 
been driven to go elsewhere to seek a livelihood than to marriages and short 
moves across the border. 

59. Malda district. — Malda consists of two distinct tracts. West of the 
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the population has increased 45*8 per cent, since 1872. The. greatest gains 
were 14*5 per cent, in 1881—91 and 13*9 jier cent, in 1901 — 11. Part 
of * these gains was due - to immigration of Muhammadans from 
Muri^idabad to the alluvial tract along the Giwiges, and of the Sontals 
, and -other aborigines from the Rajmahal Hills, which lie. only just 
across the Ganges, to the Barind. In the past decade the district li&s 
lost 1*8 per cent., a serious set-back after the rapid advance in the decade 
twfpre. ' The cause it to be put down mainly to malaria which'has been l^d 
> 1 ^ but paiticulaafiy so louitd the headquarters, station 




Malda in the decade 1901 — 11 bad a phenomenally high birth-rate. 
This remained higher than in other parts of the Province almost throughout 
the decade, but the death-rate for the first three years 191 1 — 13 was higher 
than in any oilier district. It remained at the same level for the remainder 
of the decade, but was surpassed in the districts of Western and Centr^il^ 
Bengal which suffered such severe mortality in the latter half of it. Deaths'. . 
recorded exceeded births in the decade by 8,631 . 

The natural population which increased by 14 -3 per cent, during the* 

- decade 1901 to 1911 has dje- 

i»si- I*" '«»• creased during the last ten 

years by 0-9 per cent. The 
number of immigrants has 
decreased partly through 
the native-born children of * 
settlers sucxieeding thpir 
fathers and partly to ab- 
original immigrants from 
the Sontal Parganas having moved on to Rajshahi and Dinajpur and even as 
far as into the Nepal Terai, attracted by an offer of land at very low rates by 
the Nepal Durbar. Immigrants are mainly Sontals to the interior and west 
of the district and Muhammadans from Murshidabad to the alluvial lands 
along the lianges. The numlier of emigrants has decidedly decreased, pro- 
bably owing to the reduction of the population by disease at home. Emi- 
grants have gone mostly to Dinajpur, liajshahi and Murshidabad. Malda is 
remarkable in having a natural population in which females are considerably 
in excess of males. 

OU. Gooch Behar. — Although rivers as important as the Tista, the Jal- 

dhaka, the Torsa and the 
Raidhak cross Cooch Behar 
they give little assistance to 
the drainage of this low- 
lying tract of country. 
The rivers carry the drain- 
age of the northern hills 
across the State but the de- 
posit of their silt has raised 
their beds leaving large 
stretches of country 
on either side of them at a level from which water cannot drain off into them 
except at the season of the year when they are at their lowest. This appears 
to be the lexplanation of the unhealthiness of the country and its slow devel- 
opment. The population is actually a little less than it was in 1881. The 
density fs greater along the southern border than along the northern and 
shades off gradually from the one to the other. It* is considerably higher than 
the density in the Western Duars to the north of it, but verV much lower 
than in liangpur to the south. The census of 1872 was taken ny the Settle- 
ment Department over a period extending to 3 months, and the increase of 
13-2 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 was probably not altogether a 
real one. The State lost 3-9 per cent, in 1881 — 91 and 21 per cent, in 
1891 — 1901. It recovered somewhat during the next decade when there wm 
an increase of 4-6 per cent, and there were signs of some relief from malaria 
During the last decade, the improvement showed signs of being continued 
until the inffuenza_epidemic took a heavy toll. Between 1881 and 1901 
Dinhata Cooch Braar itself and Mathabhanga.seem to have been the most 
unhealthy parts. Latterly, Dinhata and Cooch Behar appear to have’recov- 
erod somewhat and Mekilganj joined Mathabhanga. The main line of ' 
the Eastern Bengal Railway runs through Haldibari, where a quantity of 
jute is grown and between 1891 aind 1901 this part of the State showed ar 
increase of population of 9-9 per cent, when every other part was losing. Dui 
iagthe nxet decade, the increase was reduced to 5 '0 per cent, and in the last i 
was replaped by a loss of 2*2 per cent. Tufanganj in tlie north-east comer i 
the cmly area* ^t has shown continued progress and even in it there was i 
slight' loss in t^ decade 1891 to 1901, though it made up for U by an iiuxeaa 
of 9;1 per cent, in 1901 — 11 and 8-5 per cent, in the l^st decade. 
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The nom&r of immigrants to Cooch Behar which increased considerably 

between 1901 and 1911 
has continued to increase 
during the last ten years 
through a new channel 
of migration from My- 
mensingh. The number 
of emigrants rose a little 
between 1901 and 1911, 
but during the last ten years has much decreased, especially the number of 
emigiants to Jalpaiguri! The excess of immigrants over emigrants is more 
than 2| times as much as it was 20 year ago, indicating that the State can 
well support a heavier population than it holds. The land revenue asses- ‘ 
ment is at a very much higher level than in British territory, but its weight 
does not a[)parently affect migration. Immigrants have come in large 
nuiffliers from Rangpur and include a considerable number born in Jalpaiguri, 
for though the general direction of migration is northwards the people on the 
two sides of the border are closely related and intermarriages are frequent. 
There are few Sonthals in the. State, but considerable numbers from 
United Provinces and many from the western parts of Bihar. The great bulk 
of the emigrants has gone to Jalpaiguri and to adjoining parts of Goalpara in 
Assam. Males are in large excess in the natural population . 

Eastern Bengal— Dacca Division. 

61. Passing from the rest of the Province into Eastern Bengal, one sees 

no longer a rural popu- 
lation of no very great 
density fighting what 
seems often to be a los- 
ing battle with econo- 
mic forces and disease, 
but a teeming popula- 
tion which seems as it 
increases to succeed in 
getting ample support 
from the produce of the 
soil, to breed very freely, 
and to be comparatively 
free from the scourge of 
malaria. It is neces- 
sary to adopt a different 
schedule of shading to 
represent variations of 
density in diagram; No. 
28 for Dacca Division 
from that used in the 
corresponding maps 
given for Western, Cen- 
tral and Northern Ben- 
gal, and in Diagram No. 
29, the map which shows, 
variations in population 
during the last decade, 
shading to represent a 
decrease hardly requires 
to be used. Statistics 
of Agriculture have 
been shown to indicate 
how it is possible that 
Eastern Bengal can sup-* 
port with apparent ease 
a density of population 
very much greater thAn 
. tiiat in Westffln, Bengal. 
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The contrast between the two in the matter of health seems to be connected 
With the fact that Eastern Bengal is a land of open drainage and active' 
rivers while so much of the rest of the Province is characterised by a moribund 
river-system and obstructed drainage. 

62. Dacca district. — In spite of the fact that over a quarter of Dacca 
district the density of population is below 500 to the square mile, the district 
has an average density of 1,148. Even excluding the population of Dacca 
and Narainganj towns, the average density is 1,097. The sparsely populat- 
ed portion of the district 
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between Dacca City 
and the Mymensingh 
border on an outcrop of 
the “Old Alluvium.” A 
considerable portion under 
Jaydebpur, Sripur .and 
Kaliakair police-stations 
is actually forest, slight 
undulations being planted 
with a valuable timber 
tree known as Gajari. • 
The trees grow thick and 
straight and are an im- 
f>ortant asset to the Jay- 
debpur estate. Wind- 
ing clearings overlaid 
and levelled by silt wash- 
ed down from the slightly 
higher forest land are 
planted with rice, but such 
country is unable to sup- 
port a very large popula- 
tion. The “Old Alluv- 
ium” appears under every 
police-station of the Sadar 
subdivision except Kerani- 
ganj between the Buri- 
ganga and the Daleswari 
rivers and Nawabganj and 
Dollar south of the Dhales- 
■wari, jiiid until the “New Alluvium” is reached the density is not high. If 
Keranigan], Nawabganj, Dollar, Damrai, most of which is New Alluvium, 
and Dacca City are excluded*, the average density in the Sadar subdivision is 
592 persons to the square mile. This is a great deal more than the “Old 
Alluvium” lias lieen found to be able to support in Westepn and Northern 
Bengal. The greater rainfall in Dacca renders this possible; moreover there 
is no rock in the outcro}) in Dacca as for instance in Midnapore and the soil 
retains its moisture better than the Old Alluvium of the Barind. Manikganj 
subdivision lies high and partakes somewhat of the character of Northern 
Jiengal. It is less healthy than the rest of the district and the density of 
population is much lower than elsewhere on the New Alluvium. In the 
south and east of the district the density of population is higher than in any 
other rural area in the world. Especially under Munshiganj, Tangibari, 
Sirajdikhan, Srinagar, Lohaganj and Dohar police-stations the agricultural 
population is swelled by the presence of numerous families of the higjier castes. 
The bhd^ralok of Bikranipur supplies a large proportion of the professional 
classes and of the clerks and landlords agents throughout Eastern !^ngal 
and sends its most intelligent young men not only to other parts of the 
Province, but in considerable numbers all over Northern' India. *1116 ances- 
tral property remains in the family and the less successful of the co-sharers 
commonly remain in the family homestead ostensibly in charge of the pro- 
perty,' but in fact finding very little employment, while remittances sent 
Dome by those who have gone out into tlie world to se^ tlmir fortunes help 
materially to siroport the family. The figures obtained frmn agrioedtiM^^ 
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rtatwtic8j)omfed to a heavy pressure of the population on the soil in Dacca 
fljrtrict, but they did not of course take account of the additional support 
B#ordra in the most densely populated part of the district by money earned 
elsewhere and sent home to Bikrampur. The higher castes are numerous also 
in the southern part of Narayanganj subdivisions, and send recruits to earn 
their living outside the district. Even so the agricultural population in the 
south-eastern part of the district is considerably more dense than is found on 
land of no less remarkable fertility in Noakhali, Bakarganj, the parts of 
lippera near the Meghua and the eastern half of Faridpur. 

Dacca district has gained 75 6 per cent, since 1872, the propor- 
tionate increases in suc- 
cessive decades having 
Iteen 14-4 per cent., 14 d 
per cent., 10-6 per cent. 

Il l) per cent, and S S 
per cent. The possibil- 
ity of so great an in- 
crease has been largely in 
the extension of the 
cultivation of jute, and 
•Narayanganj subdivi- 
sion where jute is most 
extensively grown has 
shown the greatest in- 
crease in population, 22 0 
per cent, in 1881-1)1 , 11 -4 
per cent, in 181)1 — 1901, 
18 0 per <^ent. in 1901-11 
and 11-8 per cent, in the 
last decade. The pTO- 
portionate increase has 
been as great on the Old 
Alluvium in the Sadar 
subdivision where there 
has been much extension 
of cultivation, but it has 
not been so great on the 
New Alluvium. Mun- 
shiganj subdivision has 
gained steadily in spite 
of the phenoilienajly 
high density thei^e. It 
gained 16-7 per cent, in 
1881-91, 9-9 per cent, in 
1891-1901, 9-3 per cent, 
in 1901-11 and 10-3 per 
cent, in the last decade. 
The greater increase in 
1911-21 than in 1901-11 
is very remarkable and 
seems to indicate that the 
intelligence of the Bikrampuri enables him to struggle successfully against 
the economic pressure* which has been felt so severely of late years by the 
middle class in the Province as ^ whole. Only Manikganj subdivision and the 
adjoining Nawabganj police-station in the Sadar subdivision have not main- ’ 
tamed the same reputation for steady progress as the rest of the district. 
Manikganj subdivision at the beginning of tlm century showed signs of decao- 
snce, suffered very much from malaria, and the increase in the population 
during the decade 1901 — 11 fell to 1 -8 per cent. In the previous 20 years it 
had only been 9 per cenj;., but ho part had shown a loss such a^ ' 
Harirampur showed in 1901 — 11, 5’8 per cent. During the last decade, there 
has -been a considerable improvement dating from 1912 when floods seem to 
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have washed out some of the malaria. Even Harirampur Has gained 0‘9 
per cent, and the subdivision as a whole 4*0 per cent. 

The recorded birth-rate, though not as high in the early part of the decade 
as in Faridpur, Bakarganj, Noa^ali and Chittagong, or in Murshidabad, 
Nadia, Birfahum or Bankura or in parts of Northern Bengal, was up to 
the average for the Province. It fell somewhat in 1914 and 1915 and again in' 
1919 and 1920, but was never below 30 per mille per annum. The death-rate 
was only 22:8 per mille in 1911, but rose till it reached 33-2 in 1914. It was 
dov?o again to 21 -6 in 1916 and 1017, rose to 33 -2 in 1018, but was down again 
to 27 -8 in 1919. The influenza epidemic caused considerable mortality in 1918, 
but later Dacca did not suffer severely. Recorded births during the decade 
-exceeded deaths by 175,898, 5-94 per cent, of the population of 1911. 

Immigrants to Dacca increased considerably between 1901 and 1911, 
but during the last decade they have somewhat decreased. There has been a 

■steady increase in the num 
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her of emigrants, thou^ it 
has not been so fast during 
the last ten years as 
between 1901 and 1911. 
Intermarriage across the 
Mymensingh border is 
frequent and females found 
in Dacca born in Mymen- 
singh are .slightly more numerous than males. This is not at all the case in 
respect of emigrants from Dacca to Mymensingh or immigrants to Dacca 
from Tippera and Faridpur. The balance of migration between Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Tippera, Faridpur and Pabna is adverse to Dacca in each case 
though the balai\ce in the direction of Mymensingh is more even than in other 
directions. Immigrants from beyond Bengal are well under 2 per 
cent, of the population and more than a third of them are found in Dacca 
City. Emigrants from Dacca are found all over Bengal in increasing num- 
bers. That the number found in Calcutta in 1911 was only about the same as 
in 1901 may put down to the effect of the partition of Bengal. Sined the 
Province has become one again the number has greatly increased. The 
steady growth in the number of emigrants and the fact that the 
number of immigrants has begun to decrease are undoubtedly to be read as 
indications that the pressure of the population on the soil is very heavy and 
is being increasingly felt. 

68. Mymensingh district. — The Madhupur jungle on the outcrop of the 
Old Alluvium, which appears in Dacca district stretching northwards from 
Dacca City to the district boundary, continues north into Mymensingh dis- 
trict bending slightly towards the west as it crosses the boundary. That only 
three df the police-stations through whose jurisdiction it runs show a density 

of less than 600 to the 
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square mile, is due t/> the 
fact that the others include 
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some of the New as well as 
some of the Old AUuVitm. 
The density of population 
on the outcrop of the latter 
is at the same level as in 
Dacca district. The out- 
crop forms a watershed, 
though it rises at its 
highest only a few feet 
above the general level ‘of 
the district. The Jamnna 
and the old course of the 
Brahmaputra divide in 
l^he north-west comer 
and p ass one on each 
-of the Madhupur 
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Aloxig the courses of' bo&h 
as they proceed there is.aii 
increasing density of popu- 
lation which from the lati- 
'^*** tude of Mymensingh town 
] southwards ,on both rivers 

! ■' *■'’ is above 1,000 to the square 

j mile. On the course of the 

I + old Brahmaputra in the 
+ i 2 s' south-east of the district a 
density more than 1,200 is 
reached under Karimganj, 
I Ho.ssainpur, Kishorganj, 

f Bhairab Bazar and Kuli- 

t + 5-8 archar. East of the area 
I of this high density there 

[ + 3-6 is an abrupt change in 

I density. There wide 

stretches consist of 
+B*a litioas, a word which, in the 
^ slipshot tongue of those 

j • parts, is nothing more 
j than a corruption of the 

I Bengali Sugar, Sea. For 

j four months of tjie year 

these are the grazing 
-J — grounds for large herds oi 
of cattle; for the remaining eight they are under water. The density 
of population in this lowJying tract falls as low as 269 to the square 
mile under .£haliajuri police-station. The northern part of the dis- 
trict stretches along the foot of the Garo Hills and all along the border rapid 
development is taking place. It is still far from complete and the derisity 
of population shades off towards the foot of the hills. Under the border police- 
stations, it is well below 600 to the square mile. In the north-eastern extrem- 
ity of the district under Kalamakanda police-station it is only 364. 

Mymensingh district has developed very rapidly. Its population has 
. inwca^d by 105'4 per cent, since the first census in 1872, 29 9 per cent, in 
1872— «1, 13 6 per cent, in 1881—91, 12 -7 per cent. inl891— 1901, 15 -5 per 
cent, in 1901 — 11 and 6 9 per cent, in the last decade. Fifty years ago, its 
average density of population was on a level with that of Bankura in Western 
Bengal and Malda and Dinajpur in Northern Bengal. Now its density is 
double that in Bankura and nearly double that in Malda and Dinajpur, and 
with an average of 776 persons to the square mile it takes its place with the 
other Eastern Bengal districts in the most densely populated part of the Pro- , 
vince. Progress has been steady and consistent all over the district. Not one 
of the subdivisions in any of the five decades between successive censuses has 
shown a decrease, and the record shows only one thana, Durgapur, which 
formerly included also Kalamakanda, which showed such a decrease 0 -.6 per 
cent, in 1881—91 and 1 -2 per cent, again in 189>— 1901. It has made up 
since with an increase of 11 •! per cent, in 1901 — 11 and 20 '7 percent, in the 
last decade. The population has grown most rapidly in Jamalpur sub- 
division, 16 -2 per cent., 16 1 per cent., 20 -2 per cent, and 8 -8 per cent, 
in the last four decaiies. Wholesale changes of jurisdiction for which an 
adjustment of the former census figures was not carried through somewhat 
M)oil the record of variatiohs of population during the last decade., 
wme 270 square miles of the Madhupur jungle area have been separated from 
the thams of the Sadar subdivision and added to Tangail. The police juris- 
diotjon in Tangail has been redistributed with little reference to the 
jurisdiction of the old thanas smd as a result it is only possible to record that 
the p8^ p iil«tinn now Covered by police-stations of the Tangail subdivision anp , 
those the Sadar subdivision which were affected by the transfer, tocher, 
luas inoreaaed by 4 -0 per cent. In the other sq Wivisions also ch^^ m {mhce 
he^e htnn carried put. with little the jurisdiction of 
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lavenue thanas, and tbis is the reason that it has been necessaiy to use so manjr 
brackets in the marginal table. 

The recorded birth-rate in Mymensingh throughout the decade hap been, 
well below the average for Eastern Bengal. Only twice did the, figure for 
Tippera prove lower than that for M.'ymensingh, and the figure for 
Myineusingh has every year been lower than that for any other distnct in the-* 
iMcca or Chittagong Division. In common with that for the Eastern Bengal 
districts the birth-rate for Mymensingh was less affected either by the first 
economic effects of the war in 1915 and 1916 or by the troubles of the last three 
years of the decade than the birth-rate for Western and Central Bengal. The- 
recorded death-rate has also been well below the average for Eastern Bengal, 
and far below that for other parts of the Province. In six years out of thtf 
ten it ha.s l)een l)elow 22 per mille and the highest rates reached have b^ 
29 -0 in 1915, 31 2 in 1918 and 27 -7 in 1919. During the decade recorded births, 
exceeded recorded deaths by 309,207, 6-83 per cent, of the population of 1911, 
a }»ro])ortion only surpassed in Tippera and Noakhali. 


Mymoiislngli. 

1U:'I. . 1 1911. 1 1901. 

MaliM. 

FctnaUh. 

Tiitul ' Bftth j Hot I] 

^ “*'*“* 1 SHXea j sexes. 

• 

Actual po|itiliitloii 

Immigrants 

Kmlgraoct 

Natural |H)pu la lion ... 

! i 

2.510.450 ! 2,327.280 4.h:I 7.7SO 4.5‘i6.422 

92.516 44, .'(23 136.868 161.396 

167.161 ! 136,363 302.624 L :66,993 

2,686,076 2.418.320 6.003,396 " 4,622,022 

i 1 1 

8,918,102 

116.010 

80,566 

3,883,667 


A great change has come over Mymensingh of recent years in respect of 
migration to and from the district. In 1901, immigrants exceeded emi- 
grants by a considerable number. In 1911, the numbers of both had 

increased and immi- 
grants still somewhat, 
exceeded emigrants. 
During the last' ten years, 
the number of emigrants 
has doubled while the- 
number of immigranta 
has decreased. The- 
natural population has- 
increased by 10 2 per cent, during the last decade. This is .considerably 
less, than the 16 -2 per cent, of the decade before, but the contrast is much 
less noticeable than that between the 6-9 per cent, increase in the actual 
population since 1911 and, the increase of 15’2 per cent, in 1901-1911. 
The natural increase of the Mymensingh people is still neater than 
that of the people of every part or the plains of Bengal except Tippera and 
Noakhali, but they seem suddenly to have felt the increase of pressure on the- 
soil. That the tendencies of migration should have turned so abruptly., in 
response to this feeling is remarkfmle. The experience of other districts, 
seems to have been that such tendencies change very slowly, that it is long 
before pressure of population begins to be adjusted by migration. The deve'- 
lopment of M 3 unensingh has, however, proceeded very fast, and the fact that, 
many families of agriculturists had not been rooted to the soil for generations 
or even, for many years may have rendered the population more mobile than, 
.is usually found to be the case. This explanation receives some support from 
the large proportion of females among the emigrants. It might have been 
expected that the effect of increased pressure of the population on the soil' 
would have driven males first to seek their livelihood elsewhere, but the- 
emigration from Mymensingh must largely have been emigration of the whole- 
families. Those who have emigrated have not turned towards Dacca, 
Tippera, Pabna or Bogra for the number of emigrants to each of these from 
Mymensingh is lees than it was in 1911. The number who have gone to 
Rangpur has slightly increased, and 9,797 have gone to Gooch Behar against 
only 1,559 in 1911, but the greatest increase of emigration has been m tlte 
direction of Assam. No less than 197,661 persons were returned in Assam 
as having been bom in Mymensingh compared with but 68,368 ten ye{|irs ago'. 
The exoaus has been mainly in the direction of the Assam 'Valley for ^e 
number of emigrants from Mymensingh to Sylhet has increased in the decade 
only from 17,216 to 19,144 and the number to the 6aro HiUs onW from 4,249 
to 5,521. In contrast the number found in Goalpara who- had oeen bom in 
,Iiyymensingh has risen from 34,171 to 77,932. 

6^. , Faridpur District. — ^The north-we^m extiemi^ of the gnwt 
length of Faridpur district partakes of much ol the doaraetei* 'or hbei 
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''^jioizung parte of Nadia and Jessore than of Eastern Bengal and is no more 

progressive than they. The 


Faridpar. 



Demi by per 
squarv mite. 


„ , ,, south western part 

Variation por i j i i • • • 

subdivision 


Msmar total 


2.o4o,aaa 


OmmlmmOpmmkAMmion 820,210 ; 


Uoaluud) police* station 

Uoahindo Qbat 

Ballakindl 

i'angsa 


mmOOtwtmtpm 

F irldpur police-station ... 

Ohar Ubadruaan 

Nagarkauda 

Bliuabna 

UadhttkbHll 

Bhanga 

^darpur 

OmpmtoPPj mmbdMmlon 

Ibiksudpnr pulioe-statioo 

Kaslanl 

(^opalganj 

Kotalipara m. 

AtmdmHpMf mubdMmtmm 

Madacipar polioutiatlon 

Itajair 

Kalkint 

Piiloog 

Oosalrbat 

BhadargaoJ 

Lonesiiig ... - 

Bibobar 

Jaiijira 

Uatbarer Ohnr 


74.S-1IS 

43.8(16 

h7,6B7 

130.811(1 


I 


321,001 


91,ftl9 

88.973 

118,478 

68.333 

83,166 

98,660 

89,667 


470,020 

131,678 

08.000 

140.804 

107,163 


023,000 

148 367 
08,366 
100,843 
90,038 
71,073 
03,874 
1 16,338 
88,037 
66,808 
48.403 


040 


720 

G 6 S 

866 

707 


aio 

744 

633 

760 

7<i3 

684 

1,367 

036 


030 

067 
007 
873 . 
710 1 


1,000 

i.aol 

1,130 

1,078 

1.661 

000 

1.306 

3,076 

1.430 

907 

1,163 


+ 4'0 


I'S 


7*1 
1 7 


+ 7'0 

+ iv-o 
■ + 7‘3 


+ J*7 


8*3 

4-3 

6-3 




+ 3‘1 


*4- 4-4 


+ 7*1 


+ 9-6 


Variation per I 

cent . 1911 - 21 . IxOpalganj 

- lies very low, but the 

people are the same hardy 
race< that inhabit the 
swamps across the border 
in BaJcarganj district and 
the country has been 
greatly developed of recent 
years. Madaripur sub- 
division and the adjoining 
part of the Sadar subdiv^ 
sion have the character of 
the north of Bakarganj 
and the south-east oi 
Dacca and are typical of 
the richness of Eastern j 
Bengal. Goalundo sub- ' 
division is somewhat less 
densely populated than the 
adjoining Kushtia sub- 
division in Nadia and a 
like density is found over 
the Sadar subdivision 
except in Bhanga and 
Sadarpur adjoining Mad- 
■j • TT X 1 - X,. . , . aripur subdivision. The 

oensity in Kotalipara, the part of Gopalganj subdivision which lies lowest, 
18 over 700, a high density for a population which must needs lead almost an 
amphibious life. The number per square mile approaches the Munshigani 
ngure in the centre of Madaripur subdivision, where, as in Bikrampur higt 
caste families are numerous, but decreases considerably as the Padma and the 
Meghna rivers are reached. This is due to the fact that for more than a 
«ntury these rivers have tended to move north and east washing land away 
mm their left banks and building new formations on the Faridpur side 
Though these are cultivated almost as soon as they show above water, it is 
years before they are covered as densely with homesteads as the old land. 

The population of Faridpur district has grown 44-2 per cent, since 1872, 
b’6 per cent., 9 ’9 per cent., 6*2 per cent., 8 *.6 per cent, and 4*8 per pent, in 
successive decades. Its growth has not been up to the Eastern Bengal staii- 
dOTd mainly because the western part of the district has not subscribed to it. 

Goalundo subdivision gained 9 -0 per cent, in 1881—91, but it lost 9 -2 per 
cent, duru^ tlje next decade; its population was stationary from 1901 to 1911 
it has lost 1|3 per cent. The figures for Bhusna with 
Madhnkhali in the Sadar subdivision showed successive losses of 4 ’9 per cent 
«-6 per cent, and 6*2 per cent, between 1881 and 1911, although during the 
past decade there has been some increase. Progress has been steady m the 
^ of the Sadar subdivision and roifhd the headquarters staton there has 
an unerawted increase during the last ten years. The population of 
■ Srown fast, 16 per oent. in 1881—91, 15 per cent. 

, ® ^ psr cent, in 1901 — 11 , but the increase during 1911 — 21 

' AM .baeh reduced to «'7 per cent., and that of Madaripur subdivismn equallv 
cM^ two subdivisions were one till after the end of last century. To- 
|»ger^r potation grew 18 0 per cent, in 1881-91 and 12-6 per cent, in 
1881—1901. That of Madaripur alone grew IS -0 per cent, in 1901—11 hut 
no more than 5 • 1 per cent, in the last dwade. 

^^TMtouT ^ had a high recorded birth-rate. It reached 40 per mille 
and M ody 801'iii 1919 and 28 -2 in 1020. But the death-rate has- 
* mother Eastern Bengal distribtaexGtot at the time of the 

vhoi Noaldiati and^hittago^ eoSeried more severely and 
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the death-rate in both Dacca and Bakarganj passed that in Faridpur. Id 
F aridpur, the death-rate for 1914, 33*6 per mille was hig&r than 
in 1918, 32 *6. There was an unexpectedly high rate of 36 *2 ^r mifie in 1920, 
when the rate everywhere else in the Province was falling. luring the decade 
recorded births in the district exceeded deaths by 88,690, 4 18 per cent, of the 
population of 1911. • . 

The balance of migration in and out of Faridpur has been remarkably^ 
even. The slight increase in the number of emigrants and decrease ib 

that of immigrants in the* 




192',. 


1911. 

1901. 

Fill liiptir, 

Milk'S. 

1 PcmaleH. 

i Total. 

1 

1 ^ 

Botl. 

1 aezes. 

Both 

iiexiii. 

Actual popiilDtloii 
liniiilgruiiU 

KiiiigiiiutN 

Niitiiral popnlatiun ... 

1,1(7,742 

bl,877 

1,151,191 

' 1,1(12,116 
' 38. 12k 

29,62(1 
' 1,093,617 

1 2,24»,8.'>‘< 
j 90,(105 

64,95.5 

1 2,244,808 

2,145.851 

96.338 

81.4611 

2,180.987 

1,975.600 
7.3. 4H3 
75.810 
1,877.933 


last ten years is a sign 
that the pressure of the 
population on the soil is 
heavy, but its effect on 
migration has not been 
great. The general 
direction of migration 
is into Faridpur from 
Dacca, Pabna and Nadia, 
and to a less extent from Jessore and out of Faridpur into Bakarganj, Tip- 

S era and Khulna. Migration from Faridpur to Calcutta has increased since 
lengal has been once more united in the same Province. The number of 
immigrants from beyond Bengal is ptoportionately very much smaller than 
in the case of Dacca and Myrneasingh. Among both immigrants and emi- 
grants there is a large excess of males over females, but it is greater among 
emigrants than among immigrants, as might be exepected in the case of a 
district where the pressure of the population on the soil is heavy and workers- 
must go elsewhere in search of work to assist in the maintenance of the natur- 
al population. ' 

65. Bakarganj district. — Bakarganj is the district which, of those 
forming the fringe of the Delta, contains the largest new formations. Since 
the rivers west of the Haringhata have ceased to be active distributaries of 

-the Ganges, there has been 
rio appreciable growth of 
the Delta further west 
than Bakarganj district’. '' 
On the other side of the* 
Meghna estuary the coast- 
line in Noakhali has been 
alternately pushed out 
into the sea and cut away 
again and is now appar- 
ently where it was two- 
hundred years ago. The 
islands off Noakhali also 
appear to total about the 
same area as they did ISO *^ 
years ago. At the time* 
of Rennel’s survey, 1764, 
the main estuary of the* 
Ganges pass^ ^jdeht 
through Bakarganh jyiiA-, 
few years earlier there was 
rid channel 'sepafa tlPig 
Dakshin Shabaxp nr on. 
the north from~we 'main* ' 
l and. :: : Oner u oi d±~|»g g' 
frp:^ the_ present ait ^ at 
Bhola to tn eTbarik ^ the* 


UakarganJ. 


OiSTtUOT TOTAL ... 

mmMMmlom 

Bakarganj pn|ioe>atatlon 

UuliPiidluanj 

Brdartunl 

.■Baiinal 

B 1 


GiiiiniHd: 

M^ladi 

tJ'Alrpui 

JtialiKall 

Baia|>iii- 

Nuloliltt 




Putii I Khali polloo-stntlon 
B«>iagl 

Mlraagiinj ... 

Bauphul 
Amloli 
Birguna ... 

Galtn’liipa ... 


Matlibarla pollcA.HtRtlon 
PathurghaU 
Banina 
Bwarnpknti 
Nniirpiir ... 

Ban trlpara... 

Piroiour ... 

Kapkliall .. 

Dluindarin ... 

'IkorhaUti ... 




SkmhmaiHtf 


Bliola poHof*itatloo 
Dautafckhan 
Barhaonddlo 
Taaoand^lBi 


Population 

DentHy pei 

Yarlatinii per 

1821. 

square mile. 

cent. 1811-21. 


ISO 


+ O'O 

1,000,048 

1,001 


+ 4*7 

147.948 

1,014 


- ro 

146,498 

44.666 

HhB 

588 

} 

+ 9’8 

88,999 

62,544 

1.064 

l,H7 

} 

+ 5‘8 

10'* .094 

1,278 



44,973 

846 


+ 5*8 

78,729 

1,049 

} 


112,824 

1.410 

+ 4'1 

61,374 

1,058 


83.000 



+ 0*8 

000,601 

BOO 


+ O'O 

105.7UH 

801 

) 


52.555 

89) 

\ 

4* 1-2 

52.752 

925 * 

) 


1 195,011 

812 


+ 4-0 

1 1U.3.HS2 

298 

1 

+ 18*8 

, 69,831 

572 

i 

118,922 

«85 


H- 17*4 

000,000 

090 


+ O'f 

79,768 1 

I 676 



34.781 ' 

! 886 

\ 

•f 18*0 

24 476 

‘ 720 

1 


HJ.572 ' 

1.161 1 



80,481 

1 847 


+ 10-8 

61,980 

! 1,549 

i 


84.712 

! 1.268 

} 

4. g.] 

88.211 ^ 

: 855 


56.818 

1,082 

) 

4* 5’! 

48,101 

i 1175 



’ ••• 


4 14*4 

128,238 

718 


+ 6*1 

58,858 

766 

f 


111.502 

54,870 

546 

• 176 

1 

+ Wt 


D hales'wari 
Dacca without 





cross any 
_porfiuaoefT3 





tJhe Ganges called the Arial Khan Kiver is now of moderate size and th e estuary 
bot^ten Daksh in ,£J[talma)ur and the Bakarganj mai nlan d which was oi«je. 
t wenty-H^ miles.wide is n ow barely 5„ w hile on both sides of it there have been. 
cflrtensiYejew ioTOaSons pushed out into the sea. ' To'thi wesTof the e st iiary, 


fir s t same to adn^ister BengaJL The inhabitants of such 
clearings as had been made had b^n wiped out by the ravages of the Arra- 
cenese who had been at war with Moghul authority at Dacca on and off for 
three centuries. Far more of the Sundarbans has now been cleared than in 
Khulna, but the density of population under the southern police-stations is 
still low. In the north-west of the district is a low-lying tract similar to 
that adjoining it in Gopalganj subdivision of Faridpur. It has developed 
vfiiy much within flift IflRt.jH) yftars and supports a large population ' "oT 
Namasudras, 1,049 persons to the square mile under Uzirpur police-station, 
who seem to live almo.st as much on water as on land. The centre of the 
district is higher and is very rich country indeed. Nature looks after its 
sanitation, for every little creek is flushed twice a day by the tide, and it sup- 
plies 'a rich harvest of rice, and betel-nuts. The density of population is 
generally well over 1,000 to the square mile, in Babuganj 1,117, Barisal 
1,064, Jhalakati 1,410, Banaripara 1,549, Swarupkati 1,161, Rajapur 1,088, 
Pirojpur 1,263, Bhandaria 1,032, Nalchiti 1,000 and Bakarganj 1,014. 
The density is much less in the north-east where a large proportion of the 
area of Mehend iganj , Badartuni and Muladijs new formation.' MileTof 
couhtiy oh the easteriTside oTDakshin^aB'azpur have been washed away. 
The western and southern part of the island is comparatively new and as yet 
is but incompletely developed. 

Considering the district’s advantages and the low pressure of its popu- 
lation on the soil it is surprising that its population has increased no more 
than 39 2 per cent, since 1872. That there is room for a very much greater 
increase the statistics of Agriculture {vide supra sections 10,11 et seq.) very 
clearly show. The district suffered, however, very severely from a great 
cyclone and storm-wave in 1876 when 75,000 persons were estimated 
to have been drowned and 60,000 to have died in the cholera epidemic which 
followed. There have been repetitions since on a smaller scale, such as the 
cyclones of June 1896^^ and of October 1909^ and these have helped to keep 
alive the memory ofSbe great storm-wave. Persons from inland continue to 
refuse to go to live on the islands and accretions which would suffer from a 
repetition of the great calamity, and will not marry their daughters to those 
who live in these exposed localities. The evil reputation for criminality of the 
Bakarganj people, no' doubt, also tends to discourage immigration and the 
very complicated land system with its subinfen dation run mad also renders 
it more difficult than it would otherwise be for a newcomer to establi^ him- 
self in security on the land he intends to cultivate. 

After the cyclone of JSJfl, Dakshin Shabazpur subdivision showed an 
increase of 21-7 per cent, m 1881— 91. It was reduced to 4 6 per cent, in 1891 
— T901, But has risen again to 17 -8 per cent, in 1901 — 11 and 14 -4 per cent, 
in the last decade. The Snndarban area has steadily progressed. As the 

^ marginal table shows, the 

■progress of the last decade 
has been an improvement 
on that of the two decades 
before. Colonization 
at the hands of Govern- 
ments Colonization officers 
has gone on steadily 
throughout the decade 
except for a break in 1918- 
19, when no new settlements were made. From 1911-19 to 1919-20, 3,616 
colonists were establidied with, on the average, 17^ ’ acres each. Many 
of the colonists are Magbs from Chittagon g end i^ext inland^ 


IXOIIKASR PKIl OKNT, IN POPOLATION. 


Locality. 

1911-31. 

1901-11. 

1891—1901. 

1881-91. 

Galaobtpa 

•1- 17-i 

+ 12*4 ' 

' + 18*8 

! + 88*8 

AmtoU and Barguua 

+ 10‘8 

'+ 1 

+ Jl*8 


JUtbarla. Fatliarghatta and 
Bamoa 

9 ! 

+ 18-0 

+ Vf 1 

1 

1 

- 4*8 

j + 18*6 
+ 84*8 


Baufal, Pa^khali wito Bagati and Mirzaganj, Bhaadaria with Kathalia, 
i^jpur with. Kowkbali, and Bakarganj have hi^ mu^d fortunes^ but have 
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; shown little net increase since 1891. The. rest of the district and especiaUj 
’ the north has progressed more favourably. In successive decades since 1881, 

' Gournadi with Uzirpur and Muladi has shown increases of 12-9 per cent., 

! 14-8 per cent., 10-3 per cent, and 6-8 per cent., and Mehendiganj with Badar- 
tuni Y'O per cent., 6 -2 per cent., 5'1 per cent, and 9 8 per cent. Bakor-^ 
ganj is one of the only two districts in the Province whose population has 
shown better progress in 191] — 21 than in 1901 — 11. The recorded birth-rate 
for the first six years of the decade was higher than in the other districts of 
the Daci’a Division, but not so high as in Noakhali and Chittagong or as in 
Murshidabad . During the last four years it was almost the same as in Dacce 
and Faridpur. The recorded death-rate has been rather above the average 
for the DHcca Division, but in the early part of the decade was, at least, 
considerably lower than in Faridpur. Bakarganj did jjot .escape as li ghtly 
as the other districts of the Division in the influenza epidemic and the death- 
rate rose to 331 per mille in 1918, and 34-7 per mille in 1^9.*’ Tluring the 
decade recorded births exceeded recorded deaths by 161,499, 4-66 per cent, of 
the population of 1911 . ^ 

That the numbers both of immigrants and emigrants to Bakarganj is 
comparatively small is due to its isolation. On the south is the sea and on the 

east the great estuary of 
the Megh^na. Thus on 

one side there is no possi- 

Botli bility of intermarriage 
and short moves for 
other purposes across the 
border which contribute 
9 .i!7;u4o so much to the migration 
in and out of other dis- 
tricts and on another very 
little possibility of it. The small number of immigrants at once controverts 
the common misconception that, the uncultivated parts of the district form 
an outlet of the surplus population of the interior of Bengal. The develop- 
ment of the southern part of the district goes on, but maimy at the hands of 
Bakarganj people. If immigration went on much faster in the past it must 
have b^ sometime ago and the original settlers must, by 1901, have 
been replaced by their native-born descendants. The numbers of emi- 
grants from Barisal to the neighbourhood of Calcutta have increased of late 
years and the balance of migration between Bakarganj and Khulna is very 
decidedly in favour of the latter. The number of immigrants from beyond 
Bengal is very small indeed. There is an excess of males Wh among immi- 
grants and emigrants, but it is much larger in the case of the former than of 
the latter. This is in contrast with the case of Faridpur district for Bakar- 
ganj is a district where the pressure of the population on the soil is light and 
the population can afford to call in and pay workers from outside. 


lJukarganJ. 


Actual rKipuUtloii 
ImmlgranU 
Kmtg'anta 
Natural population 


1,848,1(13 
48 H(t7 
84,998 
l,8i4,S94 


1921. 

Fomalea. 


1,SM((.A»8 

IMM 

31,919 

1,986,197 


I aezM. 


9,698,798 

60,178 

60,918 

9,690,491 


9,494,783 

61,419 

49,069 

9,408,439 


Chittagong Division. 

‘66. The estuary of the Meghna is no more than 40 mUes from the first 
ranges of hills which mark the lunit of the Delta on the east. Further north, 
where the Surma Valley opens out, the hills fall back eastward, but the plains 
district of Sylhet is in' the Province of Assam and the plains within Cmitta- 
gong Division are nowhere wider than 50 miles from ^t to west. They taper 
to twenty miles wide in the north of Tippera and in Chittagong district lulk . 
come right down to the coast. In respect of the density and etljinolo^ til 
the population there. is a very marked contrast between' the plains iUia.tM 
hills. The plains-folk are Bengalis, and the soil which is as nch on the east 
as on the west of the estuaiy, is able to support a density of population at the 
same level as in Dacca Division. The hill-folk are of Tmbeto-Burmese origifi 
akin to the hill tribes of the Assam-Burma frontier and maintain themselves by, 
the primitive methods of agriculture common to such tribes. The hill ? 
run north and south, very ^Idom rising to 1,600 feet andean oovMed for 
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Tippera and Noa- 
knali districts end 
at the foot hills. 
Chittagong includes 
one wide valley 
behind the Sitakund 
Ranee of hills, while 
further inland lie 
the Chittip,gong Hill 
Tracts and to the 
north of them bord- 
ering Tippera and 
Noakhali districts is 
Tripura State. 


67 . Tippera district. — The south-west of the district with its betel-nut 
gardens and its valuable jute and chilli crops in addition to its rice, is agri- 
culturally very rich indeed. Chandpur, Faridganj and Matlabbazar can 

■sustain a considerably 


Tippera* 


mmrmioT TOTAL ... 
OmOm^ mmOAMmimm 

Muradnaffar polloe«itatioo 
Hebiduar 
Dankaodi 


BodehaDf » 
Obandlna 
. Ohauddaf ram 
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^ Bnthmaokarla pelloe^too 
9arai( *» 

. Hariroagar 







Population, 

Denalcy per 

1911. 

aquare mile. 

0 , 749,070 

1,070 

1 , 010,407 
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l,16il 

^ 140,400 

1,801 

87,681 

1,848 

188,486 

1.178 

189.489 
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181.818 

881 

188,908 
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-persons per square mile 
that they already main- 
tain. The continued 
rapid growth of the popu- 
lation is proof of this. 
Further up the M^hna 
under Daudkandi, Homna, 
Bancharampur and Ras- 
ullabad police-stations, 
betel-nut plantations no 
longer flourisb, but more 
jute is grown even than in 
the neighbourhood of 
Chsmdpurand the density 
of population is appreci- 
ProoeediDg 
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CHAFTBR 1.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF FOPOUATION. 


Tippera. 

pDliulatloh. 

1921. 

Density p r 
aqutre mile. I 

1 

Variation 
tier cent. 
1911—21. 

Ohmiait/tatf mubdiwimton 

672,031 

1,113 

+ 17 -/ 

Hailgaiij pollcn.iiutioii 

. 121.033 

901 

} + 18*2 

Kat'liua 


1152 

(lharidpitr | 

178,508 

1.275 

} + 19*1 

KartdttatiJ 

115.713 

1.258 

Aiutlabbaxur 

1 

18O,08;» 

1.217 1 

1 

+ 12*9 


inland tbrough Hajiganj, 
Kachua and Chandina 
police-stations to Laksam, 
Cbauddagram and Comilla 
one reaches a locality where 
jute is not at all grown. 
The staple crop, and a 
good one, is winter rice and 
is supplemented by sum- 
mer rice, but the density of 
£>opulation falls below 1,000 to the square mile. Baradakhat Pargana with 
the house ol the family of the late zamindars at Thorla in Muradnagar is an 
ancient centre of high density dating from Moghul times. It extends over 
most of ilumna, Bancharampur, Rasullabad and Nabinagar and into Dauda- 
kandi. The growing of jute has enabled the high level of population to 
remain and increase. Burichang and Kasba are rice-growing areas, 
Brahmanbaria, Sarail and especially Nabinagar include wide stretches of 
low-land similar to that found across the Megnna in the east of Mymensingh 
district. The density of population falls in Nasirnagar to below 750 to tne 
square mile and the country seems unable to sustain a heavier density. 

The population of Tippera has increased by no less than 89 5 per cent. 

since 1872, 7 9 per 
cent, in 1872 — 81, 
17-7 per cent, in 
1881—91, 18 -8 per 
cent, in 1891-1901, 
147 per cent, in 
1901—11 and 9-7 
percent, in 1911-21. 
All parts of the 
district have not 
contributed equal- 
ly to the growth 
which has taken 
place. There is 
evidence that early 
in last century the 
south-western part 
of the district lost 
population, land 
went out of cultiva- 
tion, many estates 
fell into Govern- 
ment’s hands, and 
this, which is now 
the richest part of 
the district, was in 
1 830 the least dense- 
ly populated. The 
increase of popula- 
tion in Chandpur 
subdivision has 
very great indeed 
witW the fifty 
years since 1881. 
The increase ' at 
successive decades 
has been 30-8 per 
cent., 36-8 per cent., 
18’8 per cent,' and 
17-1 per cent. There 

is no other subdivi^ 

iibn in the plains of Behgal which has shown such remarkable pr^npei. , ^ 
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the same successive decades, the population of the Sadar subdivision has 
inciuased 16 7 per cent., 16-6 per cent., 14-8 per cent, and 9-1 per cent. The 
increase has generally been more moderate in Chakla Rasnabad, the estate of 
the Maharaja of Tripura State in British territory, which covers most of 
rhauddagram, Comula and Burichang, than further to the west, and Daud- 
kahdi, Romna, Chandina and Laksam have shown the greatest increase. 
During the last decade, Daudkandi and Homna have fallen back somewhat. 
Brahmanbaria subdivisioft has made somewhat slower progress, 11 -9 per 
cent, in 1881 — 91, 14’,7 per cent, in 1891 — 1901, 11-8 per cent, in 1901 — 11 
and 4 1 per cent, in the last decade, during which the low-lying parts have 
suffered twice very seriously from floods which have come down the Meghna 
and overland across the Sylhet border. Brahmanbaria, Sarail, Nasirnagar 
and one end of Kasba are the areas affected and in these three thanas the 
increase has been less than 8 per cent. 

The recorded birth-rate in Tippera was about 31 per mille for the first 
three year.<5 of last decade. It then rose till it reached 35 3 per mille in 1918. 
In 1919, it was 27 8 and in 1920, 28’0. The average death-rate over the 
decade was 23 • 62 per mille per annum, the lowest in the province. It rose to 
24-4 in 1914, but fell again the next year and in 1917 was 19-9 the lowest 
figure touched in any district during the ten years except the 24-Parganas in 
the same healthy year. Tippera suffered considerably in the influenza epidemic 
for the death-rate rose to 30-3 in 1918 and 29 4 in 1919, but the rate in 1918 
was lower than anywhere else with the exception again of the 24-Parganas 
which, however, suffered worse the next year and in 1920. Recorded births 
in Tippera during the decade exceeded recorded deaths by 200,889, 8 27 per 
cent, of the population, a proportion which was surpassed only in Noakhali. 

Immigrants to Tippera increased somewhat between 1901 and 1911 and 

have decreased some- 
~ what more noticeably dur- 

i__ , — _ ing the last decade. Bet- 

: M.I». I ! Tot.i. ■ X' ween 1901 and 1911 emi- 

' . . grants increased greatly 

i but during the last ten 

Ant.ml population ... 1.400,1.34 1,836.9.39 2,743.073 2.500.H72 llQC Kiaaati *1 

Immigrants 3 h,hub jH.aftfl 47.162 80,880 fta,7fl2 vcurs tuere uas oeeii a 

Hnilgrams 6*.270 38.065 90.831 BMW 66.629 ^1* 1.A A pVlflTKTP 

^'Bfcural population ... 1.429.604 I.366.03H 2,786,242 2,686,369 2,179,989 Sllgnt acCreaSe. CliallgC 

I in the district boundary 

has, however, to be allowed 

for before conclusions are drawn from the figures. The main stream of the 
Meghna between Tippera and Dacca had shifted gradually towards the Dacca 
side, the process taking half a century. This left a considerable area of 
Dacca on the Tippera side of the big river which has been transferred to 
Tippera during the decade. The boundary at this point now follows the 
wide river and, naturally, intermarriage and short moves across the border 
are less frequent than they were ten and twenty years ago when this was not , 
the case. It is thf stream of migration into Tripura State, which, howler, is 
decreasing in force, that puts the balance of migration against Tippera. 
Between Tippera and Noakhali, the balance is in favour of Tippera as also 
between Tippera and districts west of the Meghna. 

68. Noakhali district.— Unlike that of Bakarganj on the opposite side 
of the Meghna, the mainland of Noakhali is not intersected by any river of 
importance, and as most of the accretions formed within the last century have 

been washed away again 

v.rt.tion mainland, as it exists 
MiNikb,ii. presBut, is one block of 

, 1 » ^ comparatively old couirtry. 

TOTAL f, 47 .. 7 «o “. 7 . I + f.-o developed. The 

I average density of the 

MmmmttMMmtmm 1,093^721 922 j population over the main- 

Nookhou pouoe^tioD i46.7if 966 \ ^ land IS 1,202 persons per 

. Bofauniij I.W6 j + , 0 .^ square mile. It falls ber 

•“•SJ i-js . + ‘*’® low the average only m 

Wfa ~ M.m 1,101 r + Raipur and .Company- 

* ganj, which are newer 

13 . 


Mrakbali. 

• 

^opulntlon, 

1921. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Variation 
per cent. 
1911-21. 

OttnUOT TOTAL 

1,472,722 

072 

+ IS'O 

9m2mm ... 

1,093,791 

90» 1 

4*f0'a 

NoRkhNll police«itRtlon 

I46.7lf 

966 

} + f'l 

} + 10*4 

OhamiNinygaoj 

• 

BenbaiTD 

68.098 

107.608 

69.888 

968 

1,806 

1,010 

B«mnnj 

lOO.tSl 

1.870 

+ 19*0 

Lftkihntpiir 

nooloo 

M88 

} + ll*t 

Btttpor .M ... 

69,771 
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CHAPTER L-DlSTRIUUtlON AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


, ^ than the' rest, and in Feni 

ronul.itiun Density D«r Verletlon suMivision, where betel- 

Noakbuu. "'la'ii!'"' Dut planutioDs do- not 

: 1_ flourisn as well a& in the 

I rest of the district and 

Uumgatl 83.llkn ' } + »"•' where jute is not grown* 

^ The marjginal table shows 

F»mi mmMMmiom - 1 817,083 1,118 -k fo*7 ^16 density in Noakhaii 

Pi-'Ui polil'tfHt'illuii ! 33|,HV6 ltll4 + ut and Coinpanyganj thanas 

Kr* Ki ''iil j} + *■» as falling below 1,000 per 

! I square mile, but this is 

explained by the fact diat 
both include some islands and Noakhaii a large area separated from the main- 
land. These islands are being brought under cultivation, but have few or no 
permanent inhabitants. The people of Noakhaii district have only recently 
taken to the cultivation of jute. They have a source of ready money in- the 
produce of the betel-nut plantations, but the increase of population has been 
so, great of recent years, that the spread of jute cultivation has been heartily 
welcomed and is likely to extend further. The density is much less in Bakar- 
ganj and in that district the time has not yet come when the Bakargani culti- 
vator will take eagerly to jute-growing. A feature of Noakhaii mainland is 
the number and size of its tanks. Many of these are overgrown and useless 
but the cultivators prefer to dig small new ones adjoining their homesteads 
rather than clean out the old ones which are further afield and much larger. 
The result is that hollows next to the houses not fit to be called tanks with the 
large tanks which are older and ditches appropriate no less than 5^ per cent, 
of the total area which would otherwise be available for cultivation. In 


view of the high pressure of the population on the soil this is a serious reduc- 
tion of the cultivated area, and an example of what might happen elsewhere 
if tenants were allowed to excavate as they liked without reference to their 
landlords. Sandwip is an old island though much reduced in size. Two- 
thirds of what now exists must be several centuries old and the population it 
supports is almost up to the standard of density on the mainland. The 
Hatia islands, continually eroded on the east and built up on the west, have 
progressed steadily westward. The Hatia of 150 years ago has now entirely 
disappeared. The southern formations under Hatia police-station are still 
only in process of development and parts in the extreme south are covered 
with Sundarban jungle. The northern part of Bamgati has all been brought 
under cultivation, but it is still so new that permanent inhabitants are few. 
Many of the cultivators come over from the mainland only at the season for 
transplanting the rice crop and for the harvest. These are the explanations 
for the low density, 407 persons per square mile in Hatia and 261 in Bamgati. 

The population of Noakhaii has increased 76 T per cent, since 1872. 

. There was a loss of 2-3 per cent, between 1872 and 1881 occasioned by the 
great cyclone and storm-wave of 1876. The storm-wave topped the banks of 
tanks and their water was further polluted by innumerable dead bodies of 
cattle with the result that an epidemic of cholera following the disaster took 
a heavier toll of human life in the district than the cyclone itself. Tl^e popu- 
lation of the Hatia islands was reduced by a quarter betweeen 1872 and 
1881 and that of Sandwip by a sixth while the villages along the coast of the 
mainland suffered as severely. Since 1881, the population of Noakhaii has 
increased in successive decades by 23 0 per cent., 13-1 per cent., 14 0 per cent. 
:^nd 13 0 per cent. Ihe greatest increase has been in Lakshimpur with Rai- 
pur. Bamganj and Begumganj with Senbagh, for Coinpanyganj lost heavily 
.by diluvion between 1891 and 1911, and Noakhaii from 1881 to thq, present 
day, though the effect on the population has been greatest of recent ye&r^ 
wken the sea has been cutting back into the old formation having previously 
devoured the accretions. Lakshimpur, Bamganj and Begumganj have each 
produced an increase of population amounting practically'to 2 per cent, per 
, qnnum for the last 40 years. That Begumganj with Senbagh have been able 
to maintain this increase during the last deeade is to be put down in the main 
to the spread of jute cultivation in this area. The increase in Sandwip is so 
aniH en account of diluviunf. The large increase in Hatia is due in part to 
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colonization from Sandwip. The area under Feni police-station has pro- 
gressed steadily although not quite at the phenomenal rate shown in the west- 
ern part of the district. Chhagalnaya and Pashuram, sheltered from intru- 
sion by tile little range of hills dividingthem from what is now Tippera dis- 
trict and under the protection of the Kaja of Tripura, formed an ancient 
dbntre of dense population which escaped the alarums of the wars between the 
Moghuls and the Arracanese. Their density of population was as high as 
875 per square mile even in 1872, and the soil being by no means as rich as 
that of the rest of the district it is not surprising that the rate of increase has 
been moderate, falling to 2 -2 per cent, in 1901 — 11 and 6 '2 per cent, in 1911 — 
21 . The area has .suffered somewhat severely from floods coming down the 
Muhuri river from the hills more than once of recent years. 

The record of vital statistics for Noakhali district show a higher birth- 
rate taken on the population of 1911 than in any district in Bengal. The 
averdge foj' the decade is 39 -91 per mille per annum, Murshidabad coming 
second with an average of 38-30. But Murshidabad has lost 8 per cent, of 
its population during the decade while Noakhali has gained 12 per cent, so 
that the average birth-rate taken on the basis of the population as it 
was in each, year must have been rather higher in Murshidabad 
than in Noakhali. The birth-rate arrived at on the basis of the census of 
1911 fell in Noakhali only to 32-8 in 1919 and rose again to 36-9 per cent, in 
1920. The rate in the last year taken on the basis of the population of 1921 
is 32-6 instead of 36-9, and it appears, therefore, that the published figures 
considerably disguise the fall in the birth-rate which took place towards the 
end of the decade. The death-rate which was about the average for Eastern 
Bengal at the beginning of the decade ro.se considerably at the end, although 
the ngure calculated on the basis of population of 1911 which was 42 -8 per 
mille in 1918 exaggerates the true state of affairs. The population having 
increased during the first seven years of the decade by some 10 per cent., the 
death-rate calculated on the basis of the actual population’in 1918 must have 
been about 39 instead of 42 -8. Even such a figure is much higher than wm 
reached in any of the districts of the Dacca Division or in Tippera and there is 
little doubt that Noakhali suffered in the influenza epidemic more severely 
than any of them although by no means so severly as did Chittagong. In 
spite of this the births recorded in the district during the decade exceeded the 
deaths by 150,842, 11-58 per cent, of the population of 1911, a proportion 
considerably larger than in any other district of Bengal for which vital stati- 
stics are kept. 

Migration in and out of Noakhali district is less than in the case^of any 

other district in Bengal. 
This is mainly due 'to its 
isolated position, but it is 
also noticeable of Noa- 
khali people that they are 
inclined to be intolerant 
of strangers. There are 
very few indeed from 
Western, Central or 
Northern Bengal, even 
fewer than in Tippera, and whereas Tippera has a considerable number from 
beyond Bengal, the nujnber in Noakhali is ii^nitesimal. The balance of 
migration between Noakhali and Tippera is distinctly in favour of the latter 
and thatJbetween Noakhali and* Chittagong and Bakarganj is al^ in favour . 
of these two, while there is some emigration from Noakhali to Tripura State. 
Noakhali people are found employed on steamers and boats in other parts and 
in the Port of Calcutta and a certain number go to Burma. Emigration' is 
increasing, but the number of immigrants is much the same as it was 20 years 
ago. , 

60. CMttagoiig ilUtrict. — ChittaTOng (Strict offers very* (fiffereut 
soenery frmn tlnt seen in the districts of Easteim Bengal to which reference 
I ' 18 a 


Noakhali. 

lost. 

toil. 

1901. 

1 Males. 

1 

Females. 1 Total. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

Actual population ... | 

Immigrants { 

Bmlgraiits 1 

Natural population ... { 

788,772 

11.SS8 

87,865 

764.859 

784.064 
8,6S8 1 
I4.«*2I 
789, *157 

1,478.786 1 
19.856 
51,586 
1,501,516 

1.303.441 

28.844 

48,588 

1,389.185 

! 1,148,911 

I 1M48 

1 88,588 
j 1,157.158 
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OHAPl'ER I. — ^DISTRIBUTION JkND IfOVEHBNT OF FOPULAHON 


has hitherto 

been 

made. Only the 

island 

Obtttagong. 


Population, 

1931 . 

IViialty per 
square mile 

Variation 
per eent. 
1911 - 81 . 

OMTHIOT TOTAL 
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Mmtimf mmMMmimn 


Fatlkcliari piilicfiitiitiou 
Hathaittil 
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ItaniCMiiU 
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•arM/r/- 


Cox'R BAMr polloc-atatioii 
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I18.74CI 
98.87A 
107 J36 
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te.080 
50.390 
19, €48 
1 33.688 
78. 78] 
188.034 
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177.W7 
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40.688 

48,648 

89,985 

]tf.OI2 

80.80(1 

87,060 

78.708 
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907 

967 

730 

13.010 

1.677 

1.367 

1.066 
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1.096 
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787 
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1.301 
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4- 
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+ 

+ 

+ 
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0*1 


8*6 

8‘3 

7*8 

3.9 
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•f f4*5 


+ 

+ 


13*8 

30*8 


of KutuGdia, a small 
tract opposite to it 
and extending some- 
what to the north in the 
middle of the long narrow 
district, and a strip albn^ 
the coast often only one 
or two miles wide are 
alluvial. The rest con- 
sists of the ranges of low 
hills generally running 
north and south with vaf 
leys between, the same 
country which covers the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 
behind, but becomes wild- 
er and less and less deve- 
loped as one passes inland. 
The population of the 
northern part of the dis- 
trict is predominently 
Bengali. Cox’s Bazar 
^ . subdivision is largely 

owupied by Maghs the first of whom took refuge there in the latter years o'f 
the eightwnth century when the Burmese conquered Arracan. Chittagong 
Itself 18 a large and flourishing town and a port of some importance especiallv 
since the Assam-Bengal Railway has been opened. Leaving aside Calcutta 
and suburbs it is, after Dacca, Bbatpara and Titagarh, the fourth town in 
the Province in point of size. Round it and further up the valley of the 
Jva,rnafuh river lies the mo.st densely populated part of the district. North 
of It a range of hills reaching their highest point at Sitakund comes close down 
to the coast and the population is confined to a narrow coastwise strip and 
the valley beyond the hills. Mirsarai in the north-west takes much of same 
character as hem subdivision of Noakhali district. The southern part of the 
district IS still only partially developed. 22-9 per cent, of the total area of 
the district is forest and only some 46 per cent, is fit for cultivation, so that 
the4flensity per square mile of cultivable area in the district as a whole is as 
great as on the mainland of Noakhali. 

• Chittagong district has increased by 42-9 per cent 

since 18^. The low-lying litoral and the islands of Kutubdia and Mohis- 
u- I in the cyclone of 1876 and the cholera epidemic 

which followed in its wake and the population of the district increased only 
by 0-4‘per cent, between 1872 and 1881. During the next decade the parts 
which had suffered so severely showed a great increase, Chittagong with 
Double Mootings and Panchalais. 19 3 per cent., Bftnskhali with Anwara 
26 -4 per cent. Mohiskhali with Kutubdia 29 -6 per cent., Chakaria 20 -3 per 
cent, apd the district as a whole 13 -9 per cent. In 1897 came another cyclone 
which in Chittagong did almost as much damage as that of 1876 though it did 
comparatively much less harm in Noakhali and Bakargani. Between 1891 


and 1901 Mohiskhali and Kutubdia lost 7 - 3 per cent, and’ the district as a 
whole gained wly 4 -9 mr cent. The decade 1901—11 was a repetition of 1881 
- 91 . Mohiskhali and Kutubdia put on 37 -4 per cent. Chakaria 589-7 per omit, 
^d Banskhali with Anwara 18:8 per cent., while the district population 
increased by 11 -b per cent. There has been no further disaster on the coast 
*and the increa^s of the last decade in the several quarters of the district have 
followed the lines of the increases of the decade before, but their extent has 
pnerally been reduced almost by half. Mohiskhali, Kutubdia and Chakaria 
have again show^ the greatest increase followed by Teknaf and Ukhya in the 
south, Banskhali Anwara and the environs of Chittagong town in the centre 
^d Mirsarai in the extreme north. Hathazari, Fatikchari, Raojah 
Rangaipa ai^ Sitakund form as they have done for many years, the part of 
district which shows least progress. Much extensicm cif oukivatiott is Wpofr- 
,8am and the country is somewhat unhealthy. ‘ 
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l^e recorded birth-rate duriiig the decade has been on the aver^ 37 ‘7 
per mille per anniun, well above the Eastern Bengal'averi^but considerably 
lower than that for Noakhali. Its variations have followed those of the aver- 
se for Eastern Bengal very closely. The recorded death-rate has been con- 
sisCtotly about 2 per mille per annum higher than in Noakhali and the district 
hutfered very severely at the time of the influenza epidemic. The rate rose 
to 44*1 per mille in 1918 and was as h^h 41 *4 in 1910. Births recorded dur- 
ing the decade exceeded deaths by 100,616, 6*67 per cent, of the population 
of 1911. 

The people of Chittagong have had intercourse with the outside world 
for several centuries, and seem <40 be the more adventurous on that account. 

There are fewer 



1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

ObittaKong. 

1 Malea. | 

Females. 

Total. 

Both 

Msec. 

Bot»» 

■exes. 

Actual population 

imrotgranta 

Bmigraata 

Natural populatiou ... 

777,882 

12.083 

101.790 

868.689 

88S.640 

H.eSR 

16.107 

843.009 

1.611.428 

18.781 

117,897 

1,710.698 

1.608,411 

18.701 

99,627 

1,689.869 

1 

1,861.260 

11.889 

106,087 

1,447.948 


are rewer unmi- 
grants to it than any other 
districts in Bengal' except 
the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, mainly on account 
of its isolated position, 
but emigrants are many. 

It adjoins Noakhali along 
a length of a few miles 
only and at its southern end there can be little traffic by land. The direction 
of emigration is mainly towards Burma, though Chittagonians like the people 
of Noakhali are found on steamers and boats on all the big rivers of the Prov- 
ince and in the Port of Calcutta. There is a slight excess of females over males 
in the actual population of Bankura, Birbhum and Murshidabad, but it is 
far more noticeable in Chittagong, and Chittagong is the only district of the 
Province which holds many more females than males. The proportion of 
females to males among emigrants from Chittagong is very small indeed, only 
one female to every eignt males. The proportion of the sexes in the natural 
population is normal. 

70. Chittagong Hill Tracts, — The Chittagong Hill Tracts, which are 
180 miles long and only 45 miles wide in the widest paW, consist of parallel 
ranges of low hills running north and south with narrow valleys between. 

The drainage cuts across 
the western ranges in 
three places by means of 
the Kamafuli, Sonkho 
and Mamori' rivers. 

The district was formerly 
three circles, largely 

controlled by three chiefs, 
the Bhomong Circle^ in the 
south, the Chakma’ Circle 
in the centre, and the' 
Mong Circle in the north- 
west. Towards the end 

of the last decade the 
system of administration 
has been revised. The 
three circles have become 
three subdivisions. The 
Chakma Circle forms Sadar subdivision, the Bhomong Circle the Bandarban 
subdivision and the Mong Circle the Ramgarh subdivision. Boundaries have 
been defined and police-stations established. The Bandarban subdivision is 
mainly inhabited by Maghs, wno came in after Arracan was overrun bv the* 
Bdrm^ at thee nd of the eighteenth century, the Sadar subdivision by dhak- 
mas, ihe indigenous trible of the locality, and the Ramgarh subdivision by 
Tiparas. Omy 10 . per cent, of the district is cultivated. In the valleys 
adjoining Chittagong distidet the plough is regularly used, but the indigenous 
tribes prefer jhuming. That is, they clear a patch of jungle and hum thfe ' 
OQidwgrowth and trees which they have cut down; when the ground has been 
laoibmi I 7 riain they sow mured crops, rice, maize, millet, mellons, etc., all 
|mt in togimer. Alter two or three years when tlm fertilizii^ effect of the 
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ashes of the burning has worn off or the pateh is choked with w^eds they leave 
it and start the same process in another i^ot. The revenue is by a capitation 
tM, but with . the change of administration the regulaff lease of land by 
Government is being introduced and permanent cultivation encouraged. 
Communications are difficult and distances are very great. The averftge 
density of population is only 34 persons to the square mile being greatest,' 
although nowhere as much as 100 per square mile over any considerable area, 
in the valleys adjoining Chittagong district, and becoming less further to the 
east, north-east and south. 


'The population according to the census figures has increased by 149 per 
cent, since 1872, 46 0 per cent., 5-6 per cent.,* 16-3 per cent., 23 -3 per cent, 
and 12.6 per cent in successive decades. There has always been some doubt 
about the accuracy of the census. The revenue realized by the chiefs has been 
per head of the population and the quota realized from them has been deter- 
mined on the same basis, so that there has always been an inducement to con- 
ceal the true population. That the last census has not shown a grekter 
increase would seem to indicate that the doubts regarding former enumera- 
tions were unfounded. The great irregularity of the increases and decreases 
l)etween the three circles at former censuses was put down in part to uncertain- 
ty as to the exact boundaries between them. In the last decade there has been 
a large increase in the Ramgarh subdivision corresponding to the Mong Circle 
and only a moderate increase in the other subdivisions. Vital occurrences 
are not officially recorded nor vital statistics maintained in the district, but 
there is ample evidence that the indigenous tribes suffered very severely in the 
influenza epidemic. 

There is a remarkable contrast between the extent of immigration into 

the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and into Tripura 
State. The number of 
immigrants found in the 
latter at the last census 
was almost fifteen times 
as great as the number 
found in the former. The 
explanation does not lie 
ill artificial restrictions to the movement into either, but to the fact that, while 
the hills to the south come close down to the sea and Chittagong district 
comprises most of the land which lies low and is easily broken to the plough, 
there is much of Tripura State which is very little raised above the level of the 
plains and is attractive to the plains people of Bengal, who shun the forest 
clad slopes of Chitt^ong Hill Tracts. There are, moreover, many wide open 
valleys m Tripura State especially at its northern end, whereas the hills to 
the south are more abrupt and the valleys narrow. They run north to south 
moreover and have few openings towards the plains inviting the plaJhs-men 
to enter. It is for these reasons that the Chittagong Hill Tracts are still in 
the main the preserve of the indigenous races. The unattractiveness of the 
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Hill Tracts to settlers from the plains is brought out by the very low propor* 
tion of females among the immigrants. 
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l^e recorded birth-rate duriiig the decade has been on the aver^ 37 ‘7 
per mille per anniun, well above the Eastern Bengal'averi^but considerably 
lower than that for Noakhali. Its variations have followed those of the aver- 
se for Eastern Bengal very closely. The recorded death-rate has been con- 
sisCtotly about 2 per mille per annum higher than in Noakhali and the district 
hutfered very severely at the time of the influenza epidemic. The rate rose 
to 44*1 per mille in 1918 and was as h^h 41 *4 in 1910. Births recorded dur- 
ing the decade exceeded deaths by 100,616, 6*67 per cent, of the population 
of 1911. 

The people of Chittagong have had intercourse with the outside world 
for several centuries, and seem <40 be the more adventurous on that account. 

There are fewer 
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are rewer unmi- 
grants to it than any other 
districts in Bengal' except 
the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, mainly on account 
of its isolated position, 
but emigrants are many. 

It adjoins Noakhali along 
a length of a few miles 
only and at its southern end there can be little traffic by land. The direction 
of emigration is mainly towards Burma, though Chittagonians like the people 
of Noakhali are found on steamers and boats on all the big rivers of the Prov- 
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in the actual population of Bankura, Birbhum and Murshidabad, but it is 
far more noticeable in Chittagong, and Chittagong is the only district of the 
Province which holds many more females than males. The proportion of 
females to males among emigrants from Chittagong is very small indeed, only 
one female to every eignt males. The proportion of the sexes in the natural 
population is normal. 

70. Chittagong Hill Tracts, — The Chittagong Hill Tracts, which are 
180 miles long and only 45 miles wide in the widest paW, consist of parallel 
ranges of low hills running north and south with narrow valleys between. 

The drainage cuts across 
the western ranges in 
three places by means of 
the Kamafuli, Sonkho 
and Mamori' rivers. 

The district was formerly 
three circles, largely 

controlled by three chiefs, 
the Bhomong Circle^ in the 
south, the Chakma’ Circle 
in the centre, and the' 
Mong Circle in the north- 
west. Towards the end 

of the last decade the 
system of administration 
has been revised. The 
three circles have become 
three subdivisions. The 
Chakma Circle forms Sadar subdivision, the Bhomong Circle the Bandarban 
subdivision and the Mong Circle the Ramgarh subdivision. Boundaries have 
been defined and police-stations established. The Bandarban subdivision is 
mainly inhabited by Maghs, wno came in after Arracan was overrun bv the* 
Bdrm^ at thee nd of the eighteenth century, the Sadar subdivision by dhak- 
mas, ihe indigenous trible of the locality, and the Ramgarh subdivision by 
Tiparas. Omy 10 . per cent, of the district is cultivated. In the valleys 
adjoining Chittagong distidet the plough is regularly used, but the indigenous 
tribes prefer jhuming. That is, they clear a patch of jungle and hum thfe ' 
OQidwgrowth and trees which they have cut down; when the ground has been 
laoibmi I 7 riain they sow mured crops, rice, maize, millet, mellons, etc., all 
|mt in togimer. Alter two or three years when tlm fertilizii^ effect of the 
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CHAFTEE I.— DISTBIBUnON AND MOVKMICNT OF POPULATION. 
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majority of the population is now Hindu and of Nepalese orig^in, the State 
religion is Buddhist and it is a feature of the country that monasteries are so 
frequently to bttseen. A conspicuous site usually near the top of a hill is 
chosen and the Direction of such paths as there are has usually been deter- 
mined rather by the position of the monasteries than by following the valleys. 

By the treaty of Tiralya in 1817, the independence of Sikkim which had 
begun to be menaced by the Nepalese was guaranteed by the British and the 
settlement of Nepalese tribesmen in Sikkim was prevented until 1889. 
In that year the aggression of the Tibetans led to war which was succeeded 
by the more active intervention of the British Government. A Political 
Officer was appointed, communications were greatly improved by the 
construction of roads and bridges and the settlement of Nepalese was permit- 
ted in certain parts of the State. These measures were followed by a rapid 
development of the country. The census of 1891 showed a population of 
30,458 persons and that of 1901, 59,014. Part of the increase of 93-7 per 
cent, must, however, be put down to the fact that the census of 1891 
coining so soon after the changes of administration which had taken place 
was admittedly incomplete. The census of 1911 showed a population of 
87,920 and a further increase of 49 0 per ent. The arrangements for the 
census of such a counfry as Sikkim with so sparse a population, where distances 
are so great and movement from place to place so arduous and so difficult 
a matter, offer a very different problem from the census of a plains district in 
Bengal. No attempt was made to complete a return in a single night or day 
The enumerators were allowed a month to complete their schedules and 
instructions for a simultaneous enumeration were issued only in respect of a 
few market places. The census of 1911 was undoubtedly as accurate an 
enumeration as was possible. The same arran^ments were made in 1921 as 
in 1911. The result showed a population of 817721 persons and a decrease of 
7'1 per cent. During the decade there had been a withdrawal of the detach- 
ment of British troops from Gangtok, the capital of the State, the adminis- 
tration had passed entirely into 5ie hands of the Sikkimese themselves and 
the Political officer was away on a mission to Thibet when the arrangements 
for the census was made, but it does not appear that the enumeration was less 
carefully carried out than before. The reduction of the population is to be 
put down mainly to^the ravages of the influenza epidemic, and of local epi- 
demics of “ relapsing fever.” The State suffered continually from both these 
scourges during the last three years of the decade. When either scourge 
fell upon a particular valley, the rate of mortality was often very high indeed 
and tne stricken population for the time being deserted their homes and fled 
up the hill-side, into the forest. 

. That the number of immigrants to Sikkim has fallen off considerably is 
due to the fact that the tide of immigration from Nepal is not so strong as 

formerly and that native 
born children of the 
original settlers are grad- 
ually taking their place. 
The balance of migration 
between S^kkim and Dar- 
jeeling district, which is 
about -even, accounts for 
practically all the emi- 

f rants while very nearly all the rest of the immigrants come from Nepal. 

ew indeed come from Thibet, Bhutan and China or from other parts of India. 
Too much weight must not be given to the excess of females m the natural 
' population for we have no account of migration into Tibet and Bhutan 
which may have drawn off a considerable number of maleis. 
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Houses and Families. 

78. Definition of a house. — Table I in the Census Tables Volume 
inoludas statistics of the number of houses in the Prpvinoe and in each district 
aitd State within it, figures for the number of houses within the jurisdiotkm 
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of each police-slatfon are to be found in Provincial Table I at the end of the 
Volume, and fibres for the number of houses in each mauza, the unit which, t 
M is explained in the next chapter, corresponds in Bengal to the village unit, 
in other parts of India, are given in the Mauza Tables which have been hand- 
ed over in manuscript to District Officers. It is necessary before referring to 
such figures to explain in what sense the word house was used by those who 
carried out the enumeration and what meaning is to be attached to it when 
the statistics are put into use. In the vernacular there are two words with a 
widely different significance which can be used as translations of the English 
“houses.” One IS 6an which is more properly rendered into English as 
homestead, and the other is ghar which means hut. The bari consists of a 
number of huts built on raised plinths round a courtyard , (Z7iAa«) itself well 
above the level of the fields, and the term includes not only the huts but the 
courtyard outhouses and the raised land outside which is commonly planted 
with fruit and other trees and shuts the actual habitation almost completely 
from.view. The hari ordinarily contains a hut on each of the four sides of the 
courtyard, two huts being living rooms, one a cookshed and dining room and 
one a bailnkhnna or sitting room where visitors are received and the men sit 
and smoke. Cowsheds are sometimes built on the courtyard but are more 
often outside the circle of the other huts. The bari is a perfectly definite 
unit but is not suitable for census purposes, for it frequently happens that as 
a family multiplies the bari is enlarged so that it accommodates several fami- 
lies closely related to one another but each drawing against a separate domes- 
tic budget. Very commonly the co-sharers of a holding each with a family 
have partitioned the cultivated land between them, but have kept the baii 
their joint property. In other cases where brothers have been unable to live 
amicably in the family homestead, one or another has made himself a separate 
bari on a convenient piece of the family property which has fallen to his share. 
For census purposes statistics are required of the separate family units. The 
limit of commensality in Bengal indicates the extent of a family with a sepa- 
rate domestic economy of its own, and for census purpose the habitation of a 
commensal family was used as the unit and adopted as the definition of a 
house. This definition has been insed at each consecutive census everywhere 
except in Calcutta, where, as is explained in the Report on the Census of Cal- 
cutta, different definitions have been in use at different times. The census 
units in rural areas corresponds with the units hitherto employed for the pur- 
pose of assessment of the Chaukidari Tax. and likely to be used in the assess- 
ment of all forms of local taxation at the hands of the newly constituted 
Union Boards. 

74. Persons per house and houses per square mile. — The total number 
of houses in Bengal is 9,342,819 which gives just over 5 persons per house and 
114 houses per square mile. The corresponding figures for each district in 
the Province at each successive census since 1881 is given in Subsidiary’Table 
VII printed at the end of the chapter. The size of the average family in Ben- 

f al is very slightly larger than in India generally and is distinctly larger in 
Eastern than m Western Bengal. It will, however, be noticed that generally 
speaking there is a close correlation between the size of the family, in each 
district and the rate of growth of the population of the district of recent years, 
which points to the conclusion that it is variations in the rate of natural fecun- 
dity and the number of children per family that is responsible for variations 
in its average size, rather than any definite tendency for families to break up 
more easily in Western than in Eastern Bengal. The figures show that there 
was a decided tendency between 1881 and 1891 towards the disruption of 
families, but the fact that figures for almost every district indicate the same 
thing while the figures of subsequent censuses show very little change, indi- * 
cates that a possible explanation is that a somewhat different interpretation 
of the meaning of house was used in 18^1 from that used subsequently. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the figures for subsequent censuses is 
thkt there has been litfle or no tendency in the Province as a 
whole for families to break up. Such changes in the average size 
of the family in a district as have taken place can generally be aepounted 
for by variations in the birth-rate and in the number of children, '^e rise in 

14 ' 
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the average in so many districts in 1911 was due to the fact that the popula- 
tion had mcreased fast in the decade previous to the census and the corres- 
ponamg f^ in 1921 was due to a corresponding decrease in its rate of growth. 
Ihe fact that the size of the average family is greater in Eastern than Western 
i^ngai means that the number ot houses per square mile in the Eastern 
Eengal dwtricts is not proportionately so much higher than in the Western 
wngal districts as is the number of persons per square mile. Over the Pro- 
vmce ^ a whole there are 6.78 acres per house, and if houses were situated at 
equal intervals over the face of the whole countryside the distance between 
^h would be 178 yards. This would be reduced to 131 yards in Dacca and 
inoi’eased to 198 yards in Bankura and Cooch Behar. If there are on an 
average 2j commeMal families per bari which is a reasonable estimate the 
average distance from one bari to the next over the Province would be 
roughly 200 yards. ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. —Density, water-supply and crops of Distjuctb. 
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19*4 

190*64 

17*7 

85*7 

1*8 

*5 

86*7 

8*1 

... 

70*59 

58*8 

8*8 

18*8 

1*6 

18*0 

8*6 

... 

66*90 

80*8 

8*0 

0*0 

a 

•5 

• *8 

4*1 

... 

50*48 

57*0 

18*0 

10*5 


1*1 

16*9 

0*0 

54*85 

60*0 

14*8 

8*1 

8*8 

•7 

0*9 

... 

744*74 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

7*4 

47*14 

47*4 

4*4 

74*4 

4*4 

7*4 

74*7 

... 

74*79 

69*8 

5*5 

18*0 

9*0 

9*4 

0*0 

4*1 

88*11 

48*0 

6*2 

10*6 

*8* 

■7 

94*0 

... 

79*70 

65*1 

7*7 

17*1 

8*0 

10 

5*9 

... 

80*90 

89*6 

8*9 

9*8 

8*5 

1*9 

1*7 




« 





... 

47*44 

74*4 

7*7 

4*7 

4*4 

V 

4*7 

... 

81*09 

74*6 

•8 

17*6 

*7 

*8 

6*1 

*... 

118*80 

80*8 

4*0 

5*4 

6 ‘f 

•1 

4*0 

... 

119*78 

*09 9 

•6 

•0 

*0 

9*1 

4'9 

... 

00*66 

■ 

■ 

... 

1*1 


98*6 

M. 

7474 

m 




... 

... 



[■ 

■ 

■1 
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CHAPTER 1 .— DISTRlBCnON AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

L__ 

SUBSIDIAUY TABLE II.— DishiiBUTION OP THE 


rOLlOB 8TAT10NI WITH A POPULATtOW 



Coder lAO. 

IM 

-300. 

300 

-450. 

450-> 


ArM. 

PopJlAtioil. 

Am. 

PopulAtion, 

Arta. 

FOpulAtloB. 

W 

Ana. 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

•INUL 


$SS,§S7 

§,S7$ 

IfSBifSIl 

75.007 

0.070.040 

^0.070 


2^-4 

VO 

7-tf 

3‘2 

203 

71-5 

79*4 

Viit •Mtii- 








BUKDWAN DIVISION 

... 

... 


SSB^BB 

4.000 

7.500.000 

0.740 


... 


2S‘7 

8'i 

iN‘6 

28'8 

96*tf 

BurdWHQ 

... 


104 

30,053 

031 

3^6,256 

006 

Birbhuin 

«•« 


... 


615 

248,043 

« 090 

BankiirH 

... 


300 

81.008 

1,776 

641,854 

548 

UlduApure 



1,484 

413.08H 

038 

343,743 

026 : 

Hoogtily 

... 


... 


... 


276 

HuwrAb 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

mph itBiti- 








pttKBlDENCy DIVISION 

i.flf 

U,B7t 

$7$ 

' 727.470 

0.007 

7.700.040 

5.040 


2V0 

0-6 

3‘6 

2‘3 

27‘B 

2VJ 

88-B 



I.3ft9 

44,072 

670 

127,47 J 

1,068 

369,160 

51 

CulcattA 



... 


... 


... 

NaUIa 

... 

... 

... 


611 

244.331 

1.661 

Idii'ibidAbAd 




... 

204 

62,521 

1.322 

JwAore 



... 


621 

262,558 

855 

Kbulim 

2.297 

5,603 

... 

... 

403 

181,370 

1,181 

North ■oogil- 

as 

UM9 

s,sts 

504.047 

5,Bli 

0.000.775 

5.400 


1*4 

O'i 

2V4 

4‘8 

tre 

75*7 

. 997 

RAJSHAUl DIVISION 

US 

2S,SU 

s,st» 

104.047 

4,B7S 

7.505.400 

4.007 

I 

UAjibAbl 

... 


... 


855 

329,584 

999 

DlnAjpur 

... 


112 

26,761 

1,055 

724,895 

1,621 

jAlpAlguiI 

... 


1.307 

880,041 

1,260 

458,004 

855 

DBrjtMilliig 

288 

2H.349 

GOO 

152.466 

03 

35,110 

38 

UHUgpur 

j 


... 


... 


BOO 

Sogrw 

... 


... 


... 

... 

430 

PAbDA 

... 


121 

38,080 

68 j 

30,217 

*07 

MaIJu 

1 

... 


«C 

24,000 

073 

245,250 

401 

i 

1 


... 

... 


000 

070.000 

I 

0/0 

iMt liHiBl- 

9,7SS 

StSftSS 

1JB0 

077.045 

S,71B* 

7.057.007 

7.400 


SS'€ 

VO 

4’6 

77 

108 

j 4-5 

4*9 

DACCA DIVISION 

•• 


4B1 

754.000 

0.704 

000.504 

7.070 

Dacca * ... 



... 

... 

310 

125,835 

117 

Mynwuiiugb 

... 


112 

30,121 

1,333 

559,096 

649 

pAridpur 

... 


... 


... 


... 

BAkArgAiU 

... 


340 

103,882 

54ri 

208.573 

446 

(;uittagonq division 

ff.rsf 

17$^SS 

410 

07.105' 

004 

150.107 

010 

Tipper A 


( *” 

... 

... 

... 

... • 

... ' 

MoAkbAll 

... 1 


130 

33,039 

175 

71,266 

4 

ChlttAgODg 

... 


300 

57,456 

749 

964.669 

fOO 

CblttAgoBf HUI Ti-ucte ... ^.. 

6,1U 

173»248 



... 

... 

... 

tMo 

• #,tl7 

fffpfff 

4 BB 

07.047 

... 


* 

•iim „. 

1 

Mlf 

fr.7fi 

... 



... 
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FOPUIiATlOS CI^88IFIED A^CCOKDWG TO DBNSITT. 


FJUl IQUARI NILE OF- 


too. 

600-750. 

750-000. 

000-1,050. 

1,050 Bod over* 

* Popolvtiou. 

Ar«a. 

Popnlfttloo. 

▲re*. 

Popoktlon. 

• ArM. 

PopukUoE. 

1 

Afm. 

POpttlBlIOD. 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 


BMB 

5,000,/00 

0,017 

7,000,050 

5,700 

5,000,770 

0,070 

70,700,070 

Z7*« 

108 

JV8 

11*5 

264 

5-6 

6-6 

JO-5 

87-4 

r^f,i70 

7J7B 

050,570 

t,1BB 

070,070 

575 

555,050 

070 

7,07740r 

U'O 

8‘I 

20-8 

6*6 

28-2 

4-2 

6-6 

6-6 

j6-r 

510, M5 

474 

314,677 

78 

61,685 



120 

164.70(> 

515,657 

189 

88,870 

... 

... 

... 


... 


997,070 




... 


... 

... 

M. 

506.050 

874 

246,337 

820 

662,863 

468 

442.845 

4b 

50.564 

151,895 

828 

213,602 

208 

248,070 

106 

101.005 

m 

864,560 


... 





f 

580 

097,403 

f,0f5,J7J 

0.07/ 

IMB^IB 

t,304 

hBBB,BBB 

057 

000,705 

000 

0,000,050 

%8'0 

231 

16 ‘5 

7*5 

22-8 

38 

6-7 

4'3 

83$ 

28,078 

421 

300,476 

888 

274,022 

202 

104,872 

738 

1,200,055 

... 





*• 

... 

21 

007,851 

850,388 

138 

81,741 

221 

181,805 

142 

120.217 

... 


678,176 

302 

208,023 

60 

54,275 

215 

212.850 

0 

26,670 

445,734 

1,003 

650,513 

800 

321,585 

85 

32.820 

... 


622,007 

422 

203.067 

286 

228.208 

63 

60,016 

88 

61,773 

tpUifBil 

U1(L 

7,070,050 

0,700 

0,500,000 

555 

500,700 

050 

707,000 


284 

26'3 

i5-0 

888 

8'8 

4 ‘0 

3'3 

7-7 

i,B10,7St 

0,5/0 

7,070,050 

B,ii$ 

t,B89,SiB 

550 

498JMS 

' 050 

707,005 

643,188 

827 

210,777 

885 

281,040 

101 

09,629 

8 

24,508. 

780,213 

358 

164,984 


... 


... 

... 

... 

100.424 




... 

... 

... 


... 

17,022 

16 

9,782 

44 

89,160 

... 

... 

... 

... 

425,382 

1,070 

728,810 

1,489 

1,177,604 

147 

144,468 

81 

87.166: 

242,000 

105 

110,316 

585 

442,570 

07 

06,506 

146 

156.216 

50,809 

501 

819,728 

827 

264,085 

104 

98,115 

460 

578,115 

251,001 

170 

111,108 

448 

852,017 



... 

• 

* 





... 


... 

... 

• 

m,UM 

0,050« 

7,0/7,000 

0,000 

0,007,070 

0,000 

' 0,000,007 

0,000 

0,557,700 

4i 

7-6 

6-5 

28S 

27' 1 

ho 

26.4 

8V& 

44'6 

§9B,7ii 

/.000 

7,055,070 

9, IBB 

2,889,t3B 

7,000 

IJBBfBBt 

5,007 

i, 971,793 

57.844 

342 

230.616 

340 

293,256 

170 

172,621 1 

1.429 

2.245,805 

861,010 

602 

407.184 

1,480 

1,248,780 

787 

718,414 

1,335 

1,517,813 


690 

489.108 

540 

481,068 

478 

447,805 

664 

881,486 

245,900 

830 

227,467 

784 

656,284 

458 

453,453 

598 

738,000 

117,70/ 

000 

MBB^B 

770 

007,000 

7,007 

7,770,700 

fifff 

0,700,000 

1 

127 

04.067 

465 

891,965 

550 

525,544 

1.434 

1,780,577 

. * ••• 


... 

•*« 

... 

« 451 

486,854 

750 

020,215 

187,761 

253 

168,583 

116 

245,415 

220 

9 

206.901 

400 

500.107 


... 

... 


*** 

... 

... 

... 



• ... 




- 

... 

• 

• 


Ibt 







SUBSIDIARY TABLE III,— Vaeiation in bklation to i/t:N»iTT siKca 



Pc>raentiig« ot ▼ftriatlon— 
looreM* ( +) or Dcoresso ( - ). 


Wmttmuai- 

B( 7 ftDWAN' DrriSION 

* BurdWftD 

Dirbhum 

Biokun 

ICIdoapore 

Hoofhly 

Howrftb 

OMtrtl •intil- 

PaBglDBNOY DIVISION 

S4.Pttr8f«nM 

OiiloutU 

MmUb T 

ICurahldabAd 

Jeuore 

K^hulna 


UAJ0UAHI DIVISION 

Bajihtbl 

DlDdJpur 

Jalpaiffurl 

D«rJ«MllDg 

Ekugpur 

BogrA 

Paboa 

ICalda 


DAOOA DIVISION 

Dacca 

Myrnentiogh 

Farid pur 

BakarganJ 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 

Tlppera 

* Noakuali 

OblttagODg 

OhlMagOuff ntll Tract! 

VMpmttttg 

* f 



4- 

117 4« 

67 

4- 

11-4 

8-8 

- 

17 4- 

10-8 

4- 

2’0 4- 

1-0 

- 

3-0 4- 

83-0 

4 

8*0 4- 

8-8 


+ fs + i'f + rt + r? + 4'i 

+ 0-6 + 1*4 + 1*6 - 0*8 1*8 

+ ro + 7*7 + 5*7 + S‘8 + 0*8 

+ 8-7 + I4'8 + 18*7 -f- 17*8 + 88*0 

+ «•« + 0-6 + 11*0 + 48*6 + 68*8 

+ 8*1 + 10*7 + 4-8 - r8 - 3-8 

+ 6-6 + 16*8 + 11*8 + Il’3 + 7-U 

- 1’7 + 0’6 + 4*8 + 8*8 + 8‘8 

- rS + 18-8 + 8*8 + 14*8 4- 6*0 

- O't + 4'i - 17 - $•§ +/1-1 

+ I'l + 11*4 + fi-f + f 4 -i + rrr 

« 

+ 77 + 1/7 + rt + frt + wt 

+ 8’8 + 1D8 + 10*0 + 14'e 4- 14'4 

4- 8-8 4- 16*5 4- 18*7 4- 18*8 4- S8’8 

4-4-8 4- ' 8-6 4- 6-3 4- 8*» 4* 8*8 

4- 87 4- 0*0 4- 6'4 4- 18-8 4- 0‘7 

4- rt +irt +irt 4-/77 4 - rt 

+ n 4 - 14*7 4 - 18*8 4- 17-7 4 . 7*8 

« 

4- 18‘0 4- 14-0 4- 13‘1 4- *8-0 - 17 

4- «7 4- 117 4-*' 47 4- 187 4- 07 

4 - 1J7 4- 18-8 4 -, 187 4- 57 + 467 

4- Iff 4-117 4-117 4- 11-7 4- /l/’l 

- 77 4-iri 4-117 































^f0BgfIDlA;8Y TABlifil 1V.--VAEUTI0N IH irjtTtnEIAi;i MPOU.i;ibH. 




POPOLATIOM IH mh 

\ 



POPVLATIOV IV 1911. 


Tarlalioa 

ptmo* 

Inereaae(^) 
deoNMi (-j 

Actual 

populalloii. 

Imml- 

granta. 

Emigrant*. 

Natural 

population. 

Aotoal 

popnlatton. 

Immt- 

giaut*. 

Bmigntnt*. 

Natural 

population. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 




1,020,840 


40,840,170 

40,808,170 

1^70,770 

008,010 

44,010,002 


Jf 

Wilt iMial- 











BURDWAN DIVISION ... 


481,901 

840,087 

7J010,290 

0,407,800 

441,800 

419,808 

M«MM 

- 

ft 

lurdwau 

1.438.936 

104.187 

87,642 

1.833,441 

1.588,871 

179.500 

126,580 

1.485,811 

- 

m 

Blrbhnm 

H47,670 

53.858 

42,700 

886,421 

835,665 

64,079 

50,202 

031.789 


0% 

Baakura 

1.U19.M1 

20,588 

161,068 

1.141,416 

1.18A670 

46,183 

175,884 

1.267«872 

• 

n-o 

Midoapore 

2,660,660 

70,181 

177,104 

2.778,588 

2,821,201 

75,625 

171,772 

2,917,848 

- 


Hooghly 

1,080,148 

315,433 

89,014 

054,623 

1,080,007 

186,809 

140,506 

1,058,296 

- 

M 

Howrah 

097.403 

181,858 

56,800 

871,754 

941,502 

189,084 

40,802 

708,910 


1*1 

OMtMl iMial- 











FRB81DBN0T DIVISION 

9,481,S$B 

1,088,888 

' 207,000 

0,000,027 

0,428,004 


m,77i 

8,700,844 

• 

ft 

S4>Ptirgniia«- 

3,638.806 

466.690 

110,033 

2,391,537 

2.484,104 

401.623 

189,245 

2,171.726 

+ 

11 

Oilouita 

007,801 

002,084 

' 83,038 

386,805 

806,067 

630,848 

88.148 

844.867 

+ 

1t1 

Nadia ... ... ... 

1.487,6f3 

63,400 

109,784 

1.534.846 

1,617,403 

78,158 

185,370 

1.670,588 

- 

11 

Murahldabad 

1.268.614 

58,824 

103,446 

1,806,136 

1.372,274 

75.571 

107,388 

1,408,086 


71 

Jeiiore 

1.723,210 

44,706 

08.502 

1.746,015 

1,748,871 

59,778 

78.812 

V56.010 

- 

§1 

Khulna ... ... ... 

1,453,034 

60.660 

38,233 

1,430,598 

1,862,416 

54,780 

89.847 

1.847,588 


It 

1 

1 

10, 998, m 

071,814 

140,207 

10,218,180 

10,781,284 

028,020 

191,070 

0,081,810 


ft 

RAJSHAHl DIVISION ... 

10,998,904 

880,089 

100,804 

0,088,078 

10,180,802 


Not a?ailable. 



UajsbabI 

1,480,076 

105,058 

27,050 

1.411,676 

1.480,587 

95,067 

88,726 

1,424,246 

- 

01 

Dltjajpur 

1,706.863 

154.007 

25,516 

1,575,002 

1,687,863 

197.043 

28,480 

1,514,800 

+ 

41 

JalpaignrI 

930,300 

368,874 

26,170 

698,574 

002,660 

265.268 

20,999 

658,801 

4 

11 

Darjaallng 

382.748 

110,352 

11.243 

188,689 

265.550 

117,158 

10,416 

158,808 

+ 

111 

Raogpur 

3,607,8.64 

168,865 

62,285 

3,401,224 

2,885,330 

178,490 

61,585 

2,208,875 

+ 

11 

Bogra 

1,048,600 

60,026 

31,018 

1.010,683 

983.567 

68,148 

25,576 

945,995 

+ 

71 

Pabna 

1.380,404 

45.725 

106,328 

1.450,087 

1,438,586 

64,000 

102,667 

1,406,858 

- 

11 

Malda 

985,666 

101,846 

83,800 

918,210 

1,004,159 

118,871 

41,508 

926.796 

- 

01 

MMh Mlir 

902,480 

80,000 

20,841 

880,101 

092,002 

88,142 

80,280 

874,040 

* 

- 

ft 

iMtlMgll 

10,142,272 

• 

280,181 

800,107 

10,401,240 

17,000,710 

201,801 

808,002 

17,708,117 

+• 

ft 

^ DACCA DIVISION 

12,887,911 

228,700 

400,440 

18,102,000 

11,004,827 


Not aTallable. 



Dacca 

8,125.067 

101,011 

308,408 

8,233,864 

2,887,472 

114,621 

177.908 

2,050,754 

+ 

01 

MynMnaiagb 

4.837,730 

136,858 

302,524 

5,008,806 

;4,526,433 

161,895 

156,903 

4,523.030 

+ 

101 

Farldpur 

2,240,858 

00,005 

84.055 

2,244,808 

2,145,851 

96,833 

81,469 

3,180.987 

+ 

11 

BakargaoJ 

2,623.766 

60,178 

56.018 

. 2,620,491 

2,424,782 

61,412 

45,060 

2,408,489 

4 

01 

IBlTTAQO.Sa DIVISION 

0,000,824 

00,010 

• 

290,278 

0,170,700 

0M0,070 


Not available. 



Tlppara 

8.748,078 

47,168 

00.311 

S, 784 30 

2,500,872 

60,860 

95,757 

2.586,360 

4 

01 

MoakhtU ... ..f ... 

1.472.786 

10,866 

51,586 

1,004,516 

1,808,441 

22,844 

48,588 

1,839,185 

+ 

111 

ObIttagoBg 

1,611.428 

18,721 

117.887 

1,710,588 

1,508,483 

18,701 

99,627 

1,589,359 

4 

71 

OhtUavoiif HiU Tnota 

178,343 

6,185 

2.716 

169.424 

, 151,880 

6,298 

1,171 

148,803 

4 

111 

I 

f 

: 

904,497 

00, HO 

980 

200,400 

220,018 

81,008 

1,872 

140,922 

4 

t * 

Ml 

WtItmKM ^ *** *■* 

01,721 

28J870 

4,H7 

fMlf 

07J000 

20,088 

0,448 

,01, OH 

» 

4 

ff 


IsBanfAliHilMalilftoithiBMNOf itodirtHol, ThtitpntoMiMttOlliMladed lo flgi^ «l«wter» 
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CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEUENT OF POPULATION. 

— ^ 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— COMPARISON WITH VlTAt SiTATISTICS. 


Dlftriets bud NtturRl DiTUioni. 

In 1011 10 1030 

Total numdku ov— 

NUMBElt PIR CENT 
OF POPULATION 

OF 1811 OP— 

EXOSM ( + ) OR DBPl- 
CIBNOY ( - t OF RIBTHB 
OVER DEATHS. 

IMGREABE ( + ) OR DVORIASl 
( - ) OF POPULATIOM or 

1031 OOMPA RED WITH 

1011. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Actual 

uumber. 

I+opor- 

tkinal 

figures. 

Natural 

population. 

' Aotual 
popnlattoD. 

1 

s 

3 

4 

6 

6(a) 

6(6) 

7 

8 

mmal 


71,701,117 

8ro 

81*1 

+ 759,500 

+1*7 

+1,431,177 


• 

! 

1 

1 









BUUUWAN DIVISION 

tBiiJiO 

2,892,219 

80-2 

84*1 

•881,088 

•8*0 

-820,207 

’418,004 

Burdwun 

446.848 

662.768 

38*1 

36*6 

• 116,910 

-7*5 

- 162.870 

• 09.446 

Dlrubuiu 

803.311 

376,774 

33‘S 

40*8 

- 74,663 

-8*0 

- 86.367 

-68,096 

Bankura 

867,363 

804,488 

33*3 

S4‘6 

- 37,286 

+3*4 

- 126,466 

- 118,730 

Hidnapora 

887,114 

000.078 

20*7 

31*9 

- 63,860 

-2*2 

- 143,766 

-164,641 

Hooffhly 

814,067 

877.368 

38‘8 

84*6 

-63.303 

-6*8 

-08,678 

- 9,066 

Howrah 

888,737 

376,867 

30*6 

SO‘3 

+ 12,860 

+ 1*4 

+ 77.844 

+63.001 

umrta tMtal- 









PRR8IDKN0Y DIVISION 

t,9§9,2JS 

8,094,708 

300 

82*7 

•180,408 

•1*0 

-18,817 

+98,701 

. Sl'Pargauas 

666.860 

648.007 

26*8 

36*6 

+ 6.813 

+0*3 

+ 110,811 

+ 184,101 

OaloutU 

178,041 

374.768 

20*0 

30*7 

-06.817 

-10*7 

+42,028 

+ 11,784 

Nadia ... ^ 

662,161 

648.700 

34*8 

40-1 

- 86,638 

-6*8 

- 144,742 

- 120,800 

Kurahidabad 

686,63.1 

672,688 

38*3 

41*7 

- 46,000 

- 3*4 

-87,860 

- 109,760 

Jemon* 

607,308 

634,166 

38*1 

80*6 

- 26,868 

-1*6 

- 10.806 

-31,163 

Khulua 

476.831 

406,643 

86*0 

30*0 

+60,770 

+6*1 

+88,066 

+00,618 

IlM'tli ■Mial 

Ml 7,771 

8,484,282 

848 

84*1 

+08,481 

+l*f 

+878,ik0 

+808,000 . 

AiJBUAHI DIVISION 

MI7,77J 

8,484,282 

84'0 

84*1 

+08,481 

+0*0 

Not available 

+807,982 

ilajihaUi 

666,041 

645,817 

87’6 

86*0 

+11,124 

+0*7 

- 12,670 

+9.088 

Dinajpur 

680,643 

630,664 

37*4 

37*8 

+888 

+0*1 

+61,662 

+17,400 

Jalpaigurl 

810,000 

330,376 

86*4 

36*6 

- 10,867 

-1*2 

+86,188 

+88,608 

Darjesltug 

87,002 

100,333 

331 

41*1 

-81,830 

-8*0 

+34,831 

+ 17.106 

Ilanppur 

843,068 

763.710 

36*3 

31*0 

+88,843 

.+8*7 

+ 133,840 

+183.634 

Bogra 

818,660 

271.608 

31*4 

37*6 

+41,861 

+8*8 

+78.608 

+66,080 

Pabua 

487.106 

446.678 

SO'O 

31*8 

- 18,466 


- 16,366 

-89,083 

Hal4a ... ' 

1 

860.703 

878,338 

36*8 

37*7 

-8,631 

-0*0 

-8,686 

- 18.484 

doqonuinmi 

No return of rttal ooourre&ow kept. 

... 

... 

•14,088 

•488 

Ini Miigal 

8,B82,W 

8,884,480 

88*8 

f«7 

+1,107,041 

+0*0 

+1,000,181 

+1,481,888 

DAOOA DIVISION 

9,988J31 

8,288,487 

. 882 

27*1 

+ 788,204 

+0*1 

Not available 

+882,784 

Dacca 

006,166 

830,868 

84*6 

38*4 

+176,808 

+6*1 

+383,610 

+386, 4M 

Uymenaingh 

1,887.066 

1,078,778 

80*6 

83*8 

+800,307 

+6*8 

+481.876 

+811.806^ 

Faridpiir 

780,888 

643,108 

84*0 

30*8 

+88,600 

+4*1 

+118,831 

+ 104,007 

BakargHoJ 

878.608 

713,108 

36*0 

SO'4 

+ 161,490 

+6*6 

+318,063 

+ 166.674 

OHITTAQONO DIVISION 

t,888f870 

1,411,028 

80*1 

ff'f 

+482,847 

+lf 

Not available 

+008,088 

’ Tippera 

776,186 

674,307 

81*0 

,38*0 

+300,888 

+8*0 

+840.078 

+342,101 

Noakhall 

610,678 

868.831 

88*0 

38*8 

+160,843 

+11*6 

+176,881 ^ 

+160,148^ 

Ohlttagong 

566,611 

467,886 

I7*J 

81*0 

+100,616 

+6*7 

+181,830 

+106,1^. 

Ohittagong HIU Trac.tt ... 

No return of rlUl ooourmxMt kept. I 

... 

- ' 

+30,681 

+16.41^ 

TMifin ttati 


Ditto 





+88,007 

+74,0«l 

miUi 

( 


Ditto 



••* 


+Wf 





BUBSIOIARV table VI.— Vabution by Pouch thanas cu^ssimu 

ACCOBDIMO TO DENSITY. 


(a) Acttutl variation. 


VAffVAAli OtrutON. ^ DtOBdH. 


Variation in 

POLICI TBANAB VITS A POPULATION PIR •QUARI MILS AT 
OOMMlNOmiCNT OP OlOARI Of^ ^ 



Uii 

•Itr 150. 

130-^300. 

800-450. 

450—800. 

600-750, 

750-000. 

000 

1-1,050. 

1.050 And 
OTir. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 ^ 


t 1901-1911 

-1- 

333,713 

+ 

1A4.003 

4- 

543.455 

4- 

860.379 

4- 

86^.814 

4- 

815,016 

+ 

158,469 

4- 

117.588 

BbqchI ... 

) 














1 



* 

\ 1911-1881 

+ 

146.899 

+ 

84.333 


76,755 

- 

190,191 

4- 

59,345 

4- 

398,936 

+ 

164,380 

•f 831.083 


1901-1911 



+ 

10.304 

4- 

33,874 

4- 

27,347 

4- 

8.170 

4- 

85.803 


1.448 

+ 

101,458 

WhKBhdkhI 


















’ 

1911-1931 



* 

18,693 

- 

823.016 

“ 

180.988 

- 

48,118 

- 

83.366 

- 

488 

•+ 

88,618 

• 

/ 1901-1911 


138.034 

-I- 

33,032 

4- 

19,656 


37,853 

4- 

19,988 

4- 

43,880 

. 

30,717 

4- 

78.971 

Onknl BHDfBl 




















i 1911-1931 

+ 

41.489 


... 

4- 

18 133 

- 

138,897 

4- 

17,594 

“ 

31,806 

4- 

13,335 

4- 

181.854 « 


190M911 

+ 

91.307 

+ 

40,130 

4- 

387.993 

4- 

110.844 

4- 

185,846 

4- 

56.700 

. 

8,888 


6,580 

littrth Bhd^bI 

.» 


















1911-1931 

+ 

10,373 

+ 

36,538 

4- 

804 

4- 

44,690 

4- 

853 

4- 

69,175 

4- 

59,886 

- 

14,380 


/ i 1901-1011 

+ 

04,303 

4 

100,339 

4- 

808,933 

4- 

160,340 

4- 

107,416 

4- 

91,038 

4- 

177,456 

4- 

149,881 

BmI BeoTHl 

... „. 


















y 1911-1981 

4* 

94.237 

4- 

6,510 

4- 

133,885 

■f 

93.398 

4- 

89,016 

+ 

314,833 

4- 

98.147 

4- 

837.490 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Variation bt police thanas classified 

ACCORDING TO DENSITY. 

(6) Proportional Variation. 



Dooadv:. 

8 

190M911 

1911-1981 

1901-1911 

1911.1981 

190M9U 

1911-1981 

10OM911 

1911.1981 

190M911 



10^ . C5HAPTER l.-DlB'npimON AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Persons per house and houses per 

SQUARE MILE. 



VtBt Unul- 


Avkraok kdiihkh of pbiiponb rmn I Aviaagk numbir of bodeu per 
utmost, I tQUAKI MILE. 


IWl. 1911. 190!. 1891. I 1881. I 1921. 1911. 1901. 1891. | 1881 


«*/ BS I 8 1 j #f fs m 107 101 if 7f 


BUHL WAN DIVISION 


^ IS* IS* 1st Hi Ilf 

1 133 1.^2 13A 121 107 

I 113 117 12 J i ((7 108 . 

' 87 88 8« K2 84 

fiO 115 ]ir> 114 J05 jjg. 

t 23U 221 222 233 198 

1 410 433 373 3Q7 289 


8.184 2,100 B.97ft 3.216 1.846 

















fRdAN POPULATIOK. 


CHAPTER 11. 

The population of Cities, Towns and Villagos. 

iS). I ntroductory. — This chapter deals mainly with the figures contained 
by the Imperial Census Tables III, IV and V. The figures for urban and rural 
population are separated in columns 9, 10, 12, 13, 15 and 16 of Imperial Table 
I In Table III the population is divided according to the size of the city 
town or village in which it resides. .In Table IV towns are classified accord- 
ing to the size of their population and the figures for the Census of 1921 are 
compared with those for previous censuses. In Table V the population of the 
towns is distributed according to religion and the towns arranged territor- 
ially. Four subsidiary tables prepared from the Imperial Tables appear at 
the end of the chapter and 8g>t forth : — 

I. — ^The distribution of the population between towns and villages. 

II. — The number per mille of the total population and of each religion 
who live in towns. 

III. — Towns classified by population and their growth. 

IV. — Cities and their growth. 

76, ^The urban population. — There are 122 Municipalities in Bengal 
which carry out the Tjocal Administration for populations ranging from wie 
885,815 persons in Calcutta to less than 1,500- Only 13 of them have a popu- 
lation less than 5,000, but Municipal Government has been very freely 
extended and it is but a small population which can be said to be urban in 
character that has not a municipal form of Government. For census purposes 
it wa<s considered necessary to add to the list of municipalities, only 13 places to 
be treated as towns. It is a feature of a number of municipalities that their 
boundaries are widely extended so that they include a great deal of agricul- 
tural land. Local sentiment approved of the extension of the municipal 
system, and local authoritsei were tempted to exaggerate the size of a proposed 
municipality by extending its boundaries. In some cases boundaries have 
been drawn in since the municipality was formed, but the population of the 
municipalities in the Province and of these 13 other places treated as towns 
is probably rather greater than less than the population that is truly urban 
in character. In spite of this the urban population of the Province as given 
in Imperial Table IV is only 3,211,304, no more than 67 per mille of the total 
population of the province. Calcutta with its suburbs, Cossipore-Chitpore, 

, Maniktola, Tollygunge, the South Suburbs, Garden Reach and Howrah 
supplies 1,327,547, so that leaving Calcutta and its suburbs aside, in the rest 
of the Province the urban population is only 4 per cent, of the total. The , 
proportion is v§ry much lower than in India as a whole for which the urban 
population is nearly 10 per cent, of the total. In the Central Province 
the proportion is 90 per mille, in Burma 98, in the United Provinces 105, in 
the Punjab 103, in Madras 123 and in Bombay 210. No census fibres per- 
haps bring out more remarkably the contrast between East and We.st than a 
comparison of the proportion of the total population which is urban in India 
and in England. The number per mille who live in towns in England and 
Wales is no less than 793, the rural population being only 207 per mille of the 
total . The proportion which the urban pupulation hears to the whole is about 
12 times as great in England and Wales as in R^ngal, and 19^ times as 
great when Calcutta and its suhprbs are left out of consideration. 

. The* proportion of the population which is urban varies considerably in 
different parts of the province. The urban population per mille of the total 
is 84 in Burdwan Division and 188 in the Presidency Division, but only 23 in 
North Bengal, and 27 in East Bengal (30 in the Dacca Division and 19 in the 
Chittagong Divisi<m) . Industrial development in the neighbourhood of , 

15 A 
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Calcutta is mainlv responsible for the contrast between the centre and south- 
western part of the province and the rest, but does not completely account 
for it. The western districts, even away from the Hooghly and the factories 
which line its banks, approach in character the other great provinces in India 
more nearly than Eastern Bengal, and a greater proportion of their people 
live in towns. 


77. Thegrowthoftheurbanpopulation.— The growth of the urban popu- 
lation in Bengal is disclosed by the following figures obtained at successive 
censuses: — 



Urban population. 

Actual increase in 
the decade 

Increase per oeiiU 

Urban population 
as a percentage 
of tbc whole 
population. 

1872 



1,857,604 



6*35 ' 

1881 



1,991,832 

134,327 

7*2 

6*38 

1H91 



2,223,378 

231,546 

11 *6 

5-58 

11^01 



2,599,158 

375,780 

16*1 

606 

12] 1 



2,988,247 

362,082 

14-2 

6*62 

1221 



8,211,804 

243,064 

8*2 

6-75 


The urban population has increased by 72-9 per cent, since 1872, but a 
considerable proportion of this 'growth is due to fresh areas having become 
urban or come to be treated as urban from time to time. The population of* 
the towns which existed as towns in 1872, has increased only 42-4j)er cent. 
Some of the new towns, such industrial towns as Asansol, Titagarh, Kam- 
ai’hati, Saidpur and Kharagpur, have grown up in what were rural areas in 
1872, but on the other hand a number of municipalities have appeared since 
1872 where small towns actually existed at the time of the first census. 
Nawabganj in Malda. Chandpur in Tippera, Sherpur in Bogra and Kharar 
in Midnapore are examples. Other towns, for example, Khulna, Gaibandha 
and Kurigram in Rangpur and Pirojpur and Patuakhali in Bakarganj, hpe 
acquired importance from having b^n chosen as centres of administration 
since 1872. At that date there may have been small urban areas where 
they now stand, but they must have been so small that they would not have 
obtained recognition as towns by the standards of ' the present day. The 
variations of the town population at successive decades, calculated from 

the population at the beginning 
and end of each decade in tovms 
which existed as towns at the 
beginning of it, are given in the 
margin, and against them for 
convenience of comparison are 
placed the variations in the 
total population of the Province, 
a steady growth in the town 
population and the rate of it has been closely related to the rate of increase 
in the whole population though it has generally been some 4 per cent, greater 
in the towns. Too much weight must not be given to the fact that the 
Census of 1881 showed nearly all the towns in the Province snakier than in 
1872. The methods of enumeration used in 1872 involved the inclusion oi 


Decade. 

Variation in 

Variation in 

urban population. 

total population. 

1872—1881 

- 1-6 

-Ml 6*7 

1881—1891 

+ 10’2 

+ 7*5 

1891 — 190;l 

+ n*9 

+ 7-7 

190'.— 1911 

-1- 13*6 

+ 8*0 

1911—1921 

+ 6*7 

+ 2-8 

' It will be 

seen that since 1881 there has been 


number of persons in the town population who had merely come into a town 
for the day and would not have been included by the methods of enumera- 
tion whicli have been used on subsequent occasions. The figures in the fif^ 
column of the table given fbove indicate that there has been some increase in 
the proportion which the urban population bears to the population of the 
'province as a whole, but the fact that there are instances oi localities now 
recognized and treated as urban which existed in very much their preseht 
state in 1872 but did not then obtain recognition, makes the progress in this 
direction somewhat less than the figures indicate. 

The small urban population found in Bengal contains a large proper* 
‘ tion of foreigners. The people of Bengal do not take kindly to town life and 
Acre is pone'of that rush to the town which has been the claracteristic of tltS 
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novement of population in England in the last century. • The contrast is 
brought out by the following figures, and by Diagram No. 82 : — 



PbROKNTAQE Olf THE TOTAL 
Population which was 

URBAN IN— 




Deng;al. 

Eufriand and 
Wales. 

1872 


5-:i5 

Cl-8 

1881 


5‘38 

62'9 

1891 


6-58 

72-0 

1901 


6-06 

77-0 

1911 


6‘52 

78*1 

1921 


6-7 

79-3 


The distribution of the urban population according to the size of the 
towns it lived in at the time of successive census enumerations is a matter of 
some interest. The figures are given in the following table for the last four 
censuses ; — . 



IB2I. 

1911. 

1801. 

1881. 

PEll CBMT. or TOTAL 
POPULATION. 

No. of 
places. 

Fopulatlon. 

No. of 
plaoes. 

Population. 

No. of 
places. 

Fopulatlon. 

No. of 
places 

Popnlstlon. 

mi. 

18)1. 

1801. 

1811. 

TOTAL OOPUUTION OF 

IIMAL. 


47,SfMff 

... 

*9,999,170 


*2,091,900 


30,909,927 


... 

... 

... 

URB.\N TBKHITOIIY ... 


i, 211, 99* 

12* 

2,008,2*7 

122 

2,900,190 

109 

2,222,270 

0-7 

O'* 

01 

0-0 

1. Towns of 100. UOU 

8 

I,!l2i,602 

8 

1.183,624 

2 

1,006.390 


798.811 

2-6 

2*6 

8 8 

2*0 

or over. 













11. Towni of 50.000 to 

4 

241,806 

2 

104, IHI 

I 

88.783 

I 

81.685 

•6 

■2 

•8 

•J 

100.000. 













m. Towns of 20.000 to 

88 

8Hfi.774 

28 

79L9M 

IH 

504.584 

1C 

460.626 

1*8 

1*7 

l»2 

l*t 

50,000. 













TV. Town! of 10,000 to 

37 

517,686 

40 

580.803 

47 

682,166 

41 

674,875 

IM 

1*8 

1*6 

r« 

20,000. 













V . Towns of 5 000 to 

40 1 

384,9:5 

84 

251,116 

87 

270,820 

84 

36.1,186 

•6 

•5 

•6 

•r 

10,000. 













VI. Towns under 6,000 

IK 

57.361 

I 17 : 

61.186 

17 

46,365 

13 

42,105 

•1 

•1 

.*1 

•i 

Rural Territory 

... 

44,381,158 

... 

43,886.838 


40,288.301 


37,582,148 

i 

83'8 

88’6 

83*0 

B4’« 


That a greater proportion of the urban population of Bengal, 732 per 
mille, live in towns with over 20,000 inhabitants than is the case in .India 
generally, is due mainly to the great size of Calcutta, but it is also true that 
there are not many very small towns in Bengal. Less than 1 1 per cent- of the 
urban population in Bengal live in towns with less than 10,000 while in India 
as a whole no less than a quarter live in towns as small as this. The snlhll pro- 
portion living in little towns in Bengal is accounted for by the manner, of life 
of the rural population. As it is explained towards the end of this chapter, 
the Bengali cultivators do not live congregated in villages, as the term village ‘ 
is generally understood. Consequently there are no overgrown villages which 
have come to be treated as towns. In other Provinces it is often difficult to 
draw the line between an important village and a town. In Bengal there is 
no such difficulty. The little towns have Tittle in common with the rural area 
about them. They have appeared as something distinct from the places of 
habitation in rural areas. They are many of them centres of administration 
and all to some extent centres of trade and widely separated from their nearest 
neighbours that bear the same character. While the proportion of urban to 
rural population has been ve^ slowly growing, the proportion of the total 
population living in towns with less than 10,000 inhabitants has remained 
remarkably level. The proportion living in towns with more than 100,000 * 
has increased only at the same rate as the proportion of the urban population 
ae a whole to that of the province. Among towns of mo(re moderate size 
there seems to have been a decided tendency towards^ congr^ation of the 
population in towns with more than 20,000 in preference to towns with 
between 10,000 and 20)000. One must, bowever< be careful to avoid drawing * 
oimclnsions in sudi a matter as .this without fully appreciating, what the 
really mean. 
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The ^ures given in the table above are those of the vdrioos nlfvwAft of 
grows, it may pass from one class to another and indeed much of the vanatiou 
grows, it may pass from one claM to another and indeed much of the variation 
shown in the total population in each class from census to census is due to 
towns having so passed. For instance, the population in towns with between 
50,000 and 100,000 has increased by 150 per cent, since 1911 partly because 
Maniktola and Bhatpara have grown, but mainly because (Jossipore-ChitpOre 
and Titagarh have passed up out of the class with between 20,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants. 

In Subsidiary Table III printed a the end of this chapter an attempt is 
made to indicate the variations which have taken place between successive 
censuses in the numbers inhabiting towns classified according to size. The 
figures in columns 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 show the proportionate variation during 
each intercensal period in the population of groups of towns which fell into 
.certain classes according to size at the time of the Census of 1911. Every 
column does not, however, deal with precisely the same towns as the other 
columns for figures for towns new within a decade or newly treated as towns 
for the purposes of the census at the end of it, have been excluded from the 
figures of that census before comparison was made with the figures of the 
census tofore. The variations in every case represent real quantities, namely, 
the variation of population of certain groups of towns. Similarly the figures ' 
in column 10 represent the variations in real quantities, the population of 
certain towns which existed in 1872 and are classified according to their 
size at the Census of 1872. The figures in column 11 do not, however, repre- 
sent variations in the population of any definite localities. They are, in a 
'sense thwefore, unred variations and are of mteiesi only in giving a certain 
insight into changes in the proportion of the urban population which prefers 
to live in towns of various sizes, and even in such a connection they must be 
used with care. The limits chosen for the purpose of classificaton of towns 
by size are necessarily arbitrary. The character of a town does not change 
appreciably when a few score added to its population transfers it from one 
class to another- The proportion of the urban population which prefers to 
live in towns of a certain size changes throughout the intercensal period, but 
can only be measured at each census. By comparing the proportion at two 
censuses, one is led into comparing the population of somewhat different 
localities. Enquiry is being made to discover the relationship between the 
strength of a tendenev for towns to grow and their size, but the charac- 
teristics of the population of localities included at one time and excluded at 
another, though it may be small compared with the total population dealt 
with, may so far affect the results as to hide the true relationship. It is 
necessary, therefore, for the sake of such an enquiry in respect of two censuses 
to classify the towns according to their size either at one census or at the other 
and use that classification in arranging the figures of both censuses before 
comparing them. The following table shows the population of the towns 
placed in six classes according to their population in 1921, and gives a com- 
parison with the populatioi. of the same towns in 1911 classified in the same 
way : — 



Number 
of plac'es in 
1831. 

Population. 

iNOllBAil, ion TO 1981. 


1811. 

ion. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Bengal 


47,581,468 

46.305,170 

1.887.198 

8*8 

Territory urban In 19SI 

115 

8.811,804 

8.Nff'847 

843,017 

8*9 

Towus having in I991>- 





o 

I.— 100, 000 and over 

8 

1,888.008 

1.183,684 

88,878 

1*1 

U .- M ,000 to 100.000 

4 

841,006 

187,580 

44.876 

88*5 

m .-20.000 to 50.000 

18 

896,774 

788.870 

97.104 

18*4 

IV.-IO.OOO to 80.000 

87 

517.686 

404,830 

88,866 

4*8 

V.-5.000 to 10,000 

40 

884,875 

816, 8fl 

89,699 

11*8 

TL— Under 5,000 

18 

•7,181 

48.187 

0.884 

18*1 

retHtory raralin 1981 


oiUltlM 

’ 48388,888 

1,044.811 , 

1*4 


« 
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‘ The figures in tlje last column are comparable with those in column 6 of 
Subsidary Table III for the variation between 1901 and 1011 in the population 
of towns classified according to their size in 1011, i.e., at the end of that inter* 
omisal period. In both decades, 1901 — 11 and 1911 — 21, it was the towns with 

50.000 to 100,000 inhabitants which were growing fastest; next the towns with 

20.000 to 50,000. In 1001 — 11 towns with 10,000 to ^,000 followed; but 
during the last decade these have fallen behind the towns with 5,000 to 10,000 
and the largest towns with over 100,000. 


78. Citiss: Calcutta. — Census statistics for Calcutta with its five subur- 
ban municipalities in the 24-Parganas,Cossipore-Chitpore, Maniktola, Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburbs and Garden Reach, and Howrah across the Hooghly, 
have been compiled and published in a volume separate from the volume of 
Tables for Bengal, and a separate report has been published dealing with them. 
To these two volumes the reader is referred for a fuller account of Calcutta’s 


gunge and 

the 

South Suburbs which 

VMr. 


Population. 

Per cent. 

Iticreaso during 

1881 


829,197 

decade. 

■ 1891 


932,441 

12*5 

1901 


1,145,933 

22-9 

1911 

• •• 

1,272,278 

iro 

1921 

... 

1,327,647 

4*3 


population than is to be found here and in the Census Tables for Bengal. 
The population of the City and Suburbs in 1872 was 800,097 without Tolly- 

had not yet become municipalities 
and for which, therefore, figures are 
not availble. The population of the 
City and its Suburbs at successive 
census enumerations after 1872 has 
been as given in the mai^in. The City 
itself lost 5-6 per cent, between 1872 
and 1881, though the difference may 
be accounted for in part by differences in the manner in which the first 
eniuneration and subsequent enumerations were carried out. It gained 12 •5' 
per cent, in 1881 — 91 apd 24-7 per cent, in 1891 — 1901. In these two decades 
the suburbs in the 24-Pargana8 gained only 5-9 per cent, and 5 3 per cent. 
Since 1901, however, the City has had little room for expansion, and improve- 
ments have been undertaken at public expense which have aimed at removing 
congestion. Especially during the last decade large areas have been acquired 
and cleared, new roads have been opened, existing roads widened, re-housing 
schemes undertaken and small open spaces provided both by the Corporation 
and at the hands of the Improvement Trust. Ultimately, when the building 
of the frontage on such important thoroughfares as the new Central Avenue, 
widened Park Street, the Maniktola Spur, etc., have been finished, the ac- 
quisitions for the Improveu'ent Trust will be found to have increased rather * 
than diminished the housing accommodation of the city, as it has certainly 
done in the case of the Trust’s first scheme in Surtibagan, but at the time of 
the Census of 1921 no new buildings on the frontage of Central Avenue had 
yet been occupied and few on the sites of other improvement schemes. The 
result has been that since 1901 the tendency has been for Calcutta to overflow 
into its suburbs. The increase in the city itself was 6:3 per cent, in 1901 — 1 1 
and 2-8 per cent, in 1911- -21, while the suburbs in the ^-Parganas grew by 
40'3 per cent, and 13-8 per cent. The acquisition and clearing of a wide 
area for the new King George Dock has helped to keep down the popu- 
lation of the south-western Wards of Calcutta itself and that of Garden 
Reach, which gained no less than 60 per cent, in 1901 — 11, but during the 
last decade less than l*per cent. A remarkable feature of the progress of 
Calcutta of recent years has been, the increase in the suburban passenger traffic 
in |ind out of it. The number of season ticket holders to the termini of the 
railways was 103,227 in 1910 and had increased by 1920 to 291,483. Nearly 
all these persons come into Calcutta daily, and the figure, therefore, indicate 
that the Calcutta population is r^ularly supplemented to the extent of more 
than 20 per cent, by daily passengers by rail. Up to the end of last century , 
Howrah grew with even greater rapidity than Calcutta itself : 28*4 per cent, 
betwea^ 1881 and 1891 and 35*2 per cent, betwem 1801 and lOOT. In the 
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last 20 years, as in the case of Calcutta, the increase has been considerably less, 
13-6 per cent, in 1901 — 11 and 9.1 per cent, in 1911 — 21. The health of 
Calcutta has improved very much of late years, but that of the suburbs has 
apparently deteriorated. The average recorded death-rate in them for the 
last decade is double what it was for the decade before, and conditions in them 
show signs of becoming a grave mepace to the health of the city itself. Cal- 
cutta and its suburbs with 1 ,327,547 inhabitants dwarfs every other city in 
India but Bombay with its 1 ,175,914 and is the second city in the Empire. It 
is nearly half as large again as Birmingham the second city in England, and 
considerably larger than Glasgow. The cities of the world which are nearest 
it in size are Osaka in Japan with 1,252,972 inhabitants and Hankow in China 
witli 1,443,950. 

Howrah Municipality has a population of 195,301, Maniktola 67,372 and 
Cossipore-Chitpore 56,474, and each, if it stood alone, is large enough to be 
called a city. Outside Calcutta and its suburbs Dacca alone deserves the 
appellation. Bhatpara Municipality on the Hooghly in Barrackpore sub- 
division has a population of 65,609 and Titagarh close to it 52,451, but both 
are modem and neither has any importance as a centre for the area adjoining 
nor any of the traditions of a city. It has happened only that these two 
imuiicipalities cover larger areas than others of the same character side by 
side with them and include numbers of large jute mills with their great 
* labour population. Daooa as a city is certainly 

“““ three centuries older tS an X^utta, an d was per - 

haps as large as it is now Ix'fore Calcutta was more £&an a collection of rural 
villages, ft was the Moghul capital of the Subah of Bengal, the cantonment 
of a considerable military force, the base of the Navy formed by Shaista Khan 
which even more than the Army was the mainstay of Moghul power in the 
province, the centre of thriving cotton industry and the great mart of East- 
ern India. With the removal of the Viceroy’s headquarters to Murshidabad 
that he might be nearer to the point from which danger threatened in the 18th 
century, his south-western frontier, and the detiadence of the cotton industry. 
Dacca entered a period of decline. Since the first Census of 1872, however, 
its population has increased by 74 1 per cent, and it has now 119,450 persons 
living in an area of 3,762 acres. The increase is to be attributed to the great 
increase of population of Eastern Bengal of which Dacca is the raetro- 
■ polis rather than Calcutta. The increase in the city was as much as 21 -0 per 
cent, between 1901—11 during which period Dacca became once more a pro- 
vincial capital and the seat of the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
It was a heavy blow for Dacca when the partition of Bengal was set aside, and 
in 1912 the city lost its position as a provincial capital after, enjoying it for 
only seven years. But it is the centre of the most prosperous agricultural 
part of Bengal, is comparatively a healthy town and has continued to develop 
as an educational centre. The increase during the last decade has been only 
half that of the decade before, but it is still 10 per cent., considerably more 
than the increase common to the country towns of Bengal Eight hundred and 
forty per mille of its inhabitants were Iwm in Dacca district and the number 
of females per thousand males is as much as 774. Well over half the popula- 
tion appears to consist of the people whose home is Dacca City, and it seems 
to be of a good healthy stock, about half being Muhammadan. Among the 
cities of India Dacca comes twenty-eighth. The others nearest it in size are 
Meerut 122,609, Jaipur 120.207, Trichinopoly 120,422, Patna 119,976, Shol» 
pur 119,581 and Surat 117,434. Dacca is not quite half as large as Lucknow, 
and rather less than half as large as Bangalore, including the cantonments in 
botii cases. It is not quite so large as Norwidi in England, 120,653, rather 
larger than Amoy in China, 114,000, and about the same size as Nancy in 
France was in 1911, 119,948. 
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There are seven Wards in Dacca Municipality. The population of each 


Ward 

Popiilation. 

DoiisUy 

No. 




per aero. 


1921. 

1911. 

1921. 

1 

2:1, .’lOS 

21,093 

39 1 

•2 

lf»,800 

14,998 

64-7 

3 

22J22 

18,63(i 

25-3 

4 

22,01 r» 

19,675 

27-9 

3 • • • 

9,429 

8,765 

81-8 

6 

12,093 

11,163 

18-5 

7 

13,133 

12,347 , 

26-0 


in 1911 and in 1921 is given in the 
the marginal table along with the 
density per aqre in 1921. All parts 
of tlie town have shared in the 
increase of population. The density 
is greatest in Wards 5 and 2 whicn 
lie wholly in the old town. In this 
quarter many of the houses are three- 
storied and are very closely packed. 
Wards 1, 4, 7. and 3 follow 


■in order of density and each of them extends to the less closely packed out- 
skirts, as well as including portions of the town proper. Ward 6, the least 
densely populated, does not extend into the congested part of the town. The 
R.amna civil station with its large open space containing the race course is by 
far the least densly |X)pulated part of the city. It is not included in any of 
the seven Municipal Wards. Hindus are 57*9 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation Three Wards are predominantly Hindu; in Ward 2 the propor- 
tion is 76 1 per cent., in Ward 3 it is 75 ;9 per cent, and in Ward 1, 68-8 per 
.cent. Two Wards are about equally divided between Hindus and Muham- 
madans; Hindus form 52 -4 per cent, in Ward 7 and 50 -O per cent, in Ward 5. 
Muhammadans predominate in Ward 4 where Hindus are only 31 4 per cent, 
and in Ward 6 where they are 36 -8 per cent. Christians are 710 in all. The 
greatest number are found in Ward 1. Those of other religions are no more 
than 279 altogether. 


79. Two classes of towns. — The other towns of the province vary 
considerably in character, hut can be divided into two classes. On the one 
hand there are the sleepy country towas with no organised industry and only 
local importance in trade, serving the country round in distributing cloth, salt, 
kerosine oil and other commodities which the rural population requires and 
cannot obtain from the hand. To this category belong most of the head- 
quarters of districts and subdivisions, and places old in history like Murshid- 
abad. Old Malda, Nadia (Nabadwip) and others less famous. On the other 
hand, there are towns which have sprung up as the homes of industry and 
commerce, such as the mill municipalities up and down the Hooghly, the 
railway centres and the centres of jute collecting trade. 


80. The Industrial and Commercial towns. — To obtain statistics to 
repre.sent the character of the population and the growth of the typical »ndus; 
trial or commercial town figures have been collected for the following : — 


Cossiporo-Chitpore. 

Rishra-Konnagore. 

Bally. 

Maniktolit. 

Halisahar. 

Kharagpur. 

Garden Reach. 

Naihati. 

Kanchrapura. 

Howrah. 

Kamarhati. 

Saidpur. 

Bhatpara. 

Khardah. 

Asansol. 

Titagarh. 

Baranagar. 

Raniganj. 

Baidyabati, 

South Dum-Dum. 

Narayanganj. 

Ohampdani. 

Garulia. 

Madaripur. 

Bhadreswar. 

Budge-Budge. 

Chandpur. 

Serampore. 

Dttarpara. 

* Jhalakati. 

Chittagong. 


The first four are the immediate suburbs of> Calcutta. The next seventeen 
are the mill municipalities. Then come four railway centres and Raniganj, 
the three most important centres of the jute-collecting trade, the port of 
Chittagong, and Jhalakati, one of the most important commercial centres in ’ 
Eastern Bengal aivl the centre of the betelnut trade. 
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81. The country towns, — Similar statistics have beOh oollected for the 

following country towns : — 


Aratnba^^h. 

Faridpur. 

Midna|)ore. 

Azimganj. 

Ghatai. 

Mnrshidabad. 

Bajitpur. 

Gobardatiga. 

Nadia. 

Bankura. 

Hooghly-Ohinsura. 

Nator. 

J{ansbariu. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Noakhali. 

BurlBal. 

Jamalpur. 

Old Malda. 

Hi^rhainpnre. 

Jayriagar. 

Pabna. 

t 

Bi8linu]>iir. 

Jessore. 

Kamjibanpar. 

Bo^ra. 

Kalna. 

Rampur-Boalia. 

Brahniaubaria. 

Kandi. 

Hauaghat. 

Rurdwari. 

Katwa. 

Kangpur. 

(biakda. 

Kirpai. 

Santipnr, 

Cliandrakona. 

Kinhoreganj. 

Batkhira. 

Ooiiiilla. 

Kotchandpur. 

Bherpur (Myinensingh). 

Cooch Bo bar. 

Krishnagar. 

8nri , 

Dainhat. 

Kumarkhali. 

Taki. 

Dinajpur. 

Kuflhtia. 

Tamluk. 

En^dish Bazar 

Meherpur. 

Tangail. 


(MaMa). 


Such towns as were not municipalities at the time and for which figures 
are not therefore available from the figures of the Census of 1872 have not 
been included, nor such a town as Mymensiugh which is of considerable 
im])ortancc in the jute trade. The statistics obtained from the figures for 
these towns may fairly be taken as representing the characteristic of the 
average country town. 

82. Comparison between the two classes. — The size and growth of the 
average town of each class is shown by the following figures: — 



POPULATION . 

PRnGKNTAOB VAniATION. 

1931. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1873. 

1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1891-1901 

1881—91. 

1872-81. 

The urernge Ootintrj Town 

18.860 

18,087 

11,084 

18,029 

18.798 

18.628 

+1-0 

+4*9 

0 

+ 1*8 

-»’8 

Tim Mvernge Induslriul or 












Comriierclnl Town. 

80,846 

28,888 

31,199 

90,009 

17.883 

18,742 

+ 6*8 

+80*1 

+10*9 

+18-1 

-8*1 


The figures of 1872 are not of much value for, as has already been 
mentioned, they are not safely comparable with the figures of subsequent 
censuses. The average country town has hardly grown at all in half a 
century and is much smaller and far more widely 'separated from 
others than the average town which is its nearest counterpart in Europe. 
The typical industrial and commercial centre is more than twice as large 
as the average country town in Bengal and has grown rapidly since 1881. 

It was not possible to exclude towns, which had appeared since 1872, from ‘ 
the list of industrial and commercial towns, as was done in the case of 
country towns, and still keep it representative. Many of the industrial 
centres have become towns since 1872 and though t^ie average population 
at each census is the average only for the towns in existence at the time, 
the towns which have been added from timd to time were small when they 
were first given municipal status, and each addition therefore brought down 
the average. The average has .been brought further down by the formation 
of Halisahar as a separate town out of part of Naihati in the decade 
before last, and by carving Champdani, Rishra-Konnagar and Ehardah 
'out of existing municipalities in the last decade. If these separations had 
not been carried out, the average industrial town would have increased 
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33-4 per jcent. instead of 29*0 per cent, in 1901 — 1911 and 16-9 per cent, 
instead of 6 '3 per cent, in 1911 — 1921. In spite of the fact that the average 
industrial and commercial town has grown W per cent, since 1881 and the 
population inhabiting such towns has more than doubled, the average town 
of the sort is still small compared with its European counterpaH. 

83. Proportion of the sexes in towns. — Much insight into the character 
of the population of towns is obtained from the figures giving the proportion 
of the sexes. In the following table the munber of females per thousand 
males at each succe^ive census in the average country town and the average 
industrial and commercial town is compared with tne number in Calcutta 
city and in the Province as a whole : — 

fCMMXi PCR 1000 MAULS AT SUOCCSSIVC OCNSUSCS. 




AVtOAOC MDUtTAiAL 
OR OOMMCACIAL TOWN 
CALCUTTA CITY 



S i i i § S 

OlAaMMIffSS 


NUMBBH OV rKMALBH PHU TUOUHANU UA 



1872. 

1881. 

1 1891. 

1901. 

1 1911. 

1 1991. 

The average oouiitry town 

947 

971 

0!l8 

869 

841 

816 

The average Industrial or oomnerulal town 

798 

767 

68& 

606 

689 

037 

Oaloiitta City 

fiftS 

656 

b9G 

007 

470 

470 

Bengal 

999 

994 

978 

960 

940 

M2 


84. Industrial or comnwrcial towns.— There is more immigration into 
Bengal from other provinces than formerly and the number of females per 
thousand males has steadily decreased, although the disparity shown is a 

* deficiency of only 68 female against every thousand males. I'he census of 
towns included more people in 1872 than did suhsequent censuses who had 
come in for the day and these were mostly men. The number of females 
per thousand males has gone down steadily at every census since 1881 not 
only in Calcutta and the average industrial or commercial town but also in 
the average country town. In Calcutta City males outnumber females by 
distinctly Wre than two to one, but the change in this respect since 1881 
is by no means so remarkable as the corresponding change in the average 
industrial or commercial town. In 1872 the proportion of the sexes in the 
latter was much as it is in the average country town ‘to-day. Now the 
proportion is not far diflferbnt from the proportion in Calcutta. The influx 
of male labourers many of whom have come for comparatively short periods 

* and left their womenfolk behind has steadily increased. ^ As in Calcutta 

, Tvhere there ^re only 374 married females per 1,000 married males and only 

' ' ' 16 A 
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47 per cent, of the women were returned as married, the great predominance 
of males involves a great increase in sexual immorality, and its presence in 
turn tends to discourage men from bringing their wives to the towns with 
them. The great change in this respect which has come over the average 
industrial or commercial town is a spatter of serious import, not only whep 
the welfare of tlu; kbouring classes is concerned, but from the point of view 
of the employer. 'I'he disparity between the sexes is more marked in a 
number of towns even than in Calcutta. The number of females per thou- 
sand males is: — 


421 in Chandpur, 
434 ill Ohampdani, 
43(j in Titaghar, 

43K in HuiJge-Biidgo, 
439 in Kanchrapara, 
494 in Chittagong, 


506 in Naihati, 

520 in Howrah, 

520 in Bally, 

521 in Bhadreswar, 

538 in Kamarhati, 

547 in Rishra-Konnagoro, 
and 574 in Narayanganj. 


The male labourers being nearly all married, each with a wife of his 
own somewhere, this disparity means that most of the workers are leading 
an unnatural existence, missing the comforts of home life, exposed to the 
greatest tempta.tion towards intemperance, and ambitious, so far as they . 
have any ambitions, only to earn enough to take them home. It is not 
surprising that their employers find they have little heart in their work, and 
that they are notoriously unsteady. In Chandpur, Chittagong and .Nara- 
yanganj there are no female labourers while there is employment for a certain 
number of females in the mills near Calcutta. The railway centres (except 
Kanchrapara) show less disparity between sexes than the mill towns. The 
proportion is 668 females per thousand males in Kharagpur and 713 in 
Asansol. The reason seems to be that a large proportion of the employees 
in railway workshops are skilled men who serve continuously for longer 

P eriods than the mill hands and have brought their wives to live with them. 

he comparatively slow rate at which the sex proportion in Calcutta has 
changed of recent years seems to indicate either that the improvements which 
are being made in the city are checking the reduction of the number of 
females or that a limit is about to be reached. There is little indieation that 
there is an approach to a limit in the industrial and commercial towns outside. 

85. In country towns. — To many the decrease in the proportion of 
females in the average country town at more than double the rate of decrease 
in the province as a whole and two and a half times the rate in rural areas may 
!ome as a surprise. Some would have expected signs to show that the 
kdvantages of municipal conservancy, a good water supply, and the other 
unenities which town life affords were beginning to be appreciated and to 
ittract families to the towns. The reverse seems to be the case. The num- 
)er of men who are able to find employment in towns whether professionally 
n the law, in medicine and in the lower grades of administrative service, or 
IS shopkeepers and servants, has increased. The male population of the 
iverage country town has increased, but an increasing proportion leaves its 
vomen-folk beliind in the country and the total population is almost station- 
iry, Towrf life is not the normal life of any section of the Bengalis. They 
li^ike it and do not seem to get over their dislike. The pleader, the clerk, ' 
.he school master and the shop-keeper whose work is in the town each has a 
louse of his own or belonging to his family somewhere in the country. There 
lie family can live far more cheaply than in the town and the practice of 
seeping up twp establishments seems to be on the increase. Partly this is due 
» the difficultv of obtaining accommodation m towns especially by Muham- 
madans, for the landlords are commonly “Hindus who object to a Muham- 
madan tenant, but mainly it is to be put down to the furdah system. * A 
unall section of the upper classes is beginning to relax its rigour, but there 
is no sign of such relaxation- among the middle classes, and the lower classes 
in imitation of the habits of their 'speriors are enforcing it among them- 
selves more rigorously than formerly. The decade from 1911 to 1921 is the 
irrt in which the population of the average town has increased faster than 
ho population of Bengal ad a whole. The increasing disparity hetwemi the 
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sexes however proves that this is no indication that town life is becoming 
more popular. A filtered water supply has been installed in 15 towns in Ben- 
gal in the decade and there are good grounds for believing that the general 
health of towns compared with the countiw has improved, although the vital 
• statistics of municipal areas are so unreliable as to be useless as,evidence on the 
point. 

If further evidence is required of the unpopularity of town life among 
the people of Bengal it is to found in the decadence of almost every town 
which is not an industrial centre, and has not been made a centre of admin- 
istration. Almost every such town in the province has lost population at 
almost every successive census. The following are examples: — 


Town. 

Loa- 
p»T COUt. 

1 Btnci 

Town. 

IjOSH 

pur cent. 

Hi net) 

Mursliidabad 

57 

1872 

Kumarkliali (Nadia) 

38 

1 

1881 

Kirpai (Midiiaporc) 

63 

1872 

Chakdu (Nudia) 

37 

1872 

A/iiiiganj (MurRitidalMid) 

48 

1872 

Kliarar (Miduapure) 

35 

1891 

Chandrakona (Midnaporc) 

1 

47 

1881 

Banabaria (Uoogbly) 

19 

1872 

1 

Birnngar (Nodia) ... ... ' 

47 

1881 

Kotechaiidpiir (JuMMore) 

18 

1881 

Old Mulda 

40 

1872 

Soiiuinukbi (Bankiira) 

15 

1872 

Rainjibaopur (Midnapore) 

40 

1872 

Sautipur (Nadia) ... ... 

13 

1872 


Towns of this class are also remarkable for their high proportion of 
women. There are only nine towns in Bengal 
• (M M > '''it.h more females than males. Their names are 

janKip*f'. * " ' given inihe margin. Only one of them, Jangipur, 

sonamiikhi. is a subdivisional headquarters and none are the 

Tak!'( 24 -PHrganaB).*'^^ headquarters of districts. As might be expected 

Dainhat (Burdwaa). in the old towus, which are inclined to decadence, 

Kifpui. there are few immigrants, the more promising of 

Maiioapiir (jcHHore). youth of the old families seek employment else- 

where. anil the proportion of females among those who are left is as high or 
higher than in rural areas. 

86. Age constitution of the urban population.— Although the census 
tables referring to age were not separately prepared for the urban and rural 
population of the province, certain large towns, those with more than some 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants each, were treated as separate units when 
abstraction and compilation for Imperial Table VII was undertaken. For thq 
towns mentioned in tne margin figures in the form of Table VII were thus avail- 
able a»'d though they have not been printed with those for Calcutta, its suburbs 
in the ’24-Parganas, Howrah and Dacca in Table VII, Part C, they have been 

made over to the Director of Public 


Maniktola. 

Bhatpara. 

Sorampore 

CosHip5re-Uliitpnre. 

Garden ilcacli. 

Titaf(arli. 

Bnrdwan. 

South Suburbs. 


Hongidy-Cliinaura 
Chittagong 
Naraingang. 
Barraokpore. 
Uerhatiipore. 
Santipur. 
Baranagor. 
Bhadreswur. 
Midnaporo. • 


Health in manuscript! The figures 
have been prepared direct from the 
census returns, which showed all the 
vagaries, the preference for ages given 
in round numliers, for multiple of five 
and for fibres ending with 2, exagger- 
tion in certain age periods and under- 
• statement in others and so on, which 

are to be found in age returns at an Indian census and are described in Chapter 
V of this report. These however affected *tbe figures^for all towns as well as 
for rural areas in much the same manner, and the crude figures are therefore 
of value in comparing the age constitution of the population of one town witl\ 
that of others and with that in rural areas. The following table shows the 
distribution of nUdes and females in a series df age periods for Gakntta and 
its subuHis. for tbe four mill towns, Bhatpara, Seramporo, Titaghar and 
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Bhadreswar, for four country towns Burdwan, Berhampore, ' Santipur and 
Midnapore, and for the Province as a whole: — 


Auk DIMTUIIIUTION oy |0,U00 nalkh in— 

auk lUiTUIBUTION OP lO.OOO VKMALKB IN— 

— 

(Julcutta and 
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The diagram printed on this page is designed to illustrate these figures 
and to indicate not merely the age distribution in each sex, but also the sex 
proportion in each case. Thus the lengths of rectangles on the rigth hand 
side of the diagram represent the number of females in the several age periods, 
according to the tables above, reduced in the proportion of the number of 
iemales per thousand males, i.e., in the case of Calcutta and its suburbs 
by J’.h'nb in the case of the mill towns by for in Bhatpara, Tita- 

garh, Serampore and Bhadreswar there are 482 females per thousand males, 
in the case of the country towns by for in Burdwan, Berhampore, 

Midnapore and Santipur there are 875 females per 1,000 males and in the 
case of the Province as a whole by 
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TliBi figures show at once that the age distribution of females in towns 
18 by no means so abnormal as that of males. The explanation is that there 
are very many fewer females than males, and a mucn larger proportion of 
such females are members of families living in the towns as family units, 
than the corresponding proportion in the case of males. Thtf next point to 
notice is that though the age constitution of the population of Calcutta and 
its suburbs is very far from normal, that of the population of the mill towns 
is even more so. The population of the country towns has most of the 
oeculiar characteristics shown in Calcutta and the mill towns, but in a far 
less marked degree. 

To consider first the age distribution of males, Calcutta and its suburbs 
have le.ss than half the normal proportion of male children. Only 12 ’19 per 
cent, of its male population is below the age of 10 against 27*53 in the 
Province as a whole. The proportion in the mill towns is only 11 *13 per 
o3nt., while in this matter the country towns with 18*86 per cent, fall about 
hidf way between Calcutta and the normal. In the age period 10 — 16 thd 
mill towns have a larger proportion than Calcutta, for mill towns afford more 
scope for employment of children of this age than Calcutta does. The propor- 
tion between 15 and 20 rises in Calcutta just above 'normal, and somewhat 
higher in the mill towns. In the country towns the proportion in the age 
period 10-— 16 approaches the normal and passes it in the pijriod 16 — 20. The 

9 planati<>n'is to be found in the educational facilities offered in such towns, 
any boys of the better das'* are sent in from the country either to live with 
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relatives or in^ hostels and to attend schools and colleges. In the ages from 
^ to 40 the proportion both in Calcutta and in the mill towns is even further 
from normal than it was in the ages of childhood, but the divergence is in 
the opposite direction. No less than 48 84 per cent of the males in Calcutta 
are between 20 — 40 against only 32 24 per cent, in the Province as a whole. 

^ The mill towns with 49 -34 per cent, of their male population between 20 and 
^ again show themselves further from the normal than Calcutta, while 
the country towns with 38 -29 per cent, again appear about half way, rather 
less than half way, in their divergence between Calcutta and the Province as 
a whole. The excess of males in middle age in the towns shows itself again 
in the age period 40 — 50. Males over 50 are only 7-43 per cent, in the mill 
towns, against the normal 9 19 per cent., but they are just as many in 
Calcutta as in the Province as a whole, and are decidedly more, 11 06 per 
cent., in the country towns. The old man is not wanted in the mill 
towns, but he does not appear to find himself driven from Calcutta, and he . 
li\ es on in the country town rather than return to rural areas. 

Small girls seem only a little less numerous in towns generally than small 
boys, but among the much smaller numbers of females than of males they 
form much larger proportion of the female papulation than the small boys 
form of the male population. The mill towns and the country towns have 
much the same proportion of their female population in the age period 
0 — 10, 20'67 per cent and 20 92 per cent, respectively. The normal is 29 75 
and Calcutta with 22 01 is nearer to it than either of them. There is not much 
sign of withdrawal of girls between 15 and 20 either from Calcutta or the 
mill towns for the drop in the figures for the ages between 10 and 20 below 
the figures for the earlier ages is no more considerable than in the Province 
ns a whole, and the figures seem to show an ingress of girls of this age into the 
country towns. The drawing of conclusions from the figures is, however, 
complicated by the universal understatement of the age of girls who 
are growing up but whose fathers have not been able to marry them, and of 
girls who are married but are still living with their parents. People living 
111 towns are commonly better off and may be expected to have less difficulty 
in marrying their daughters than people living in rural areas. Moreover, the 
age 10 — 20 for wives corresponds to 20 — 30 for husbands, and at the age 
20 — 30 there is a disproportionately large continent of males in the towns. 
The larger proportion of girls from 10 — 20 in the country towns than in 
Calcutta is explained by the fact that it is easier for men from 20 — 30 to take 
their wives to such towns than to the Metropolis. Women between 20 and 
40 form a higher proportion of the females in mill towns than they form in 
Calcutta and in the country towns. Again the figure for the country town 
is about half way between that for Calcutta and the normal. In the case of 
the country towns the proportion is not higher than in the Province as a 
whole than would be accounted for by the low figures for little girls in them. 

In the mill towns the females of this age are supplemented by the women , 
from other prqvinces whose customs do not prevent them from going out to 
work, an 1 who find employment in certain factory processes, sometimes to the 
exclusion of men. The proportion above 50 years old is high among the 
women in the country towns and in Calcutta, but in mill towns not much 
higher than the normal. 

87. Birthplace of the urban population. — ^The remarks which have been 
made regarding the birthplace statistics in Chapter II of the Census Report 
for Calcutta and its suburbs show that its population is made up of people 
from many different places, and some from great distances. Taking Calcutta 
* and its suburbs together 471 per mille 

of the inhabitants were born either in, 
the City itself, or in one of the two 
neighbouring districts, the 24-Pargana8 
and Hdwrah, 167 in other parts of 
Bengal and 362 outside the Province. 
The figures in the marginal table may be , 
compared with these. They have beer? 
'compiled for four mill towns, Serampore, 
Bhadreewar, Titagarb and Bhatpara and for four country towns, Burdwan, 
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MiJiiiipore, Saiitipur and Jierhampore. The bulk of the ixYp^ulation of the 
eouiitry towns was born eitl)(‘r in the towns themselves or in the adjoining 
district. Rather less than half the population of Calcutta was lx)rn as close 
to its present residence. In the case of the mill towns the proportion is 
reduced almost to one-fifth. Immigrants from more distant parts of the 
rrovincH* arvsh^litly more numerous in jrroportion in the couriti\y towns than 
in the mill towns and considerably more numerous in CJalcutta than in either. 
Only 8 j)er cent, of the people of the country towns were lx)rn outside Bengal. 
The proportion in the case of Calcutta is about one-third, but in the case of 
the mill towns it is considerably over two-thirds. This extraordinary 
pro])ortion is exceeded in Titagarh where no less than 90 per cent, of the 
inhabitants wero born outside Bengal and in Bhadreswar where the propor- 
tion is 79 per cent. The figures are remarkable as showing to how great an 
exU^nt industrial development in Bengal, as shown by the growth of these 
towns, is the work of the up-country people and not of the Bengalis at all. 
Tli(\s(‘ towns are no more than colonies of up-country men and even though 
induslTial |)rogress has been going on for several decades the p('])ulation still 
rciiiiains immigrant. A few workers have children with them who were born 
since th(\y immigrated, but })ractically none have settled down and brought 
up their families to maturity to swell the numb(^r of the native born. It is 
tlierefoi’e too much to describe the towns as colonies of up-country men. 
I'hey are no more than their temporary habitations. Jt is interesting to note 
how larg(^ a |)ro])ortion of the population of these mill towns comes from a 
closcOy circui inscribed area on the borders of Bihar and the United I’roviiuT^s. 
No less than 14,350 jiersons found in Titagarh, 27*3 ])er cent, of the popu- 
lation of the town were born in the six adjoining distric^ts, Palna, Gaya and 
Shahabad in Bihar, and Ballia, Ghazipur and Benares in the United Pro- 
vim^es. 12,842 jiersons in Bhatpara, 22*7 })er cent, of the po])u]ation come 
from the same six districts; 4,330 jiersons in Bhadreswar, 19;t) per cent, of the 
po})ulation come from the same parts. Those from the same parts in 
Seram})ore are fewer but amount to 6 *6 per cent, of the population. Another 
12-3 per cent, of the inhabitants of Titagarh, 7*1 per cent, of those of 
Bhatpara, 7-3 per cent, of those of Serampore and 6*7 per cent, of those of 
Bhadreswar come from Cuttack and Balasore in Orissa. 

88 . Constitution of the population of industrial towns in Bengal and in 
England compared. — In England employment in industry is not of a tempor- 
ary c'harauter as in Bengal, nor is the industrial ])oj)iilation immigrant. 
There are still instances of young men from rural areas migrating to the town 
in search of work, but the time when industry was manned chiefly by recruits 
from the country is long past, and even at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the state of things did not ap})roaeh the conditions in Bengal at 
present. There is very little sign now-a-days of a predominaiu’e of males in 
industrial centres in England. The predominance of females is less in rural 
areas than in urban in which according to the Census of 1921 there are 1 ,025 
females per thousand males against 1,101 in the country, as a whole. 
Watering-places such jus Bournemouth, Hastings, Eastbourne and Bath are 
the towns with highest number of females, but such industrial centres as 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Blackburn «aiid Rochdale are among the towns where 
females greatly predominjite. The proportion of London's inhabitants who 
woTc born there is as many as 682 per thousand and the proportion is steadily 
increasing. Of the other large towns in England, Stoke-onTrent, Sunder- 
Ijind, Dudley, St. Helens and Sheffield were those which in 1911 registered 
the hirgest ]iroportion of native born inhabitants. All are industrial centres. 
Thosp which registered the lowest proportion of native born were not industrial 
towns They were again the watering-plac>es, 'Bath, Brighton, 
Hjist ings, Sounthport, some outlying parts of London and certain towns in the 
centre of rural areas, Canterburv, Reading and Swindon. Industry in 
England therefore by no means spells the breaking up the workman’s family 
life or his removal from the place of his birth as in Bengal, though, to those 
familiar with Indian ‘‘onditions only, these are often felt to be necessary cor- 
rollaries to the development of industry, and the disturbance of family life 
which industry in this country has come to involve is one of the reasons which 
I.ave in some sense set people against it . 
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Rdigion in tnwnt. — ^Iiiore than, two-thirds of the urban population of 

Bengal is Hindu by religion while 
the proportion of Hindus in the 
whole population of the Province is 
considerably less thai\ half. The 
marginal table shows the proportion 
of the urban population which is 
Hindu, Muhammadan or of other 
religions in the several quarters 
of the province set in juxtaposi- 
tion for purposes of comparison 
with the corresponding figures for 
urban and rural population to- 
gether. It seems to be a general 
proposition worth making that 
minorities are proportionately more 
numerous in towns than in the 
country. This is tlie experience all 
over India, but an exception must be 
made in the case of Animists who 
shun the towns. Animists account 
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for the fact that “ other religions” appear less numerous in the towns than 
in the country in Western and Northern Bengal. Muhammadans are pro- 
portionately more numerous in towns than in rural areas only in Western 
Bengal, where they are in small minority. Christians are proportionately 
far more numerous in the towns than in the country, and few Jains, Parsis, 
Sikhs, Brahmos. ete., are found in Bengal except in urban areas. 

In Calcutta and its suburbs Hindus are 709 per mille, Muhammadans 
245, and Christians 33. The proportion of Muhammadans in Calcutta has 
been decreasing steadily for some time and in the last decade there has been 
a decrease in their actual number. Dacca is historically a Muhammadan 
city but it now contains a majority of Hindus, 579 per mille, against .413 
Muhammadans. The proportion of Muhammadans here, too, is decreasing. 
Twenty years ago Hindus were 535 per mille and Muhammadans 457. The 
proportion of Hindus in urban areas generally is increasing. It was 671 
per mille 20 years ago and is now 694. There are very few towns indeed in 
which Muhammadans outnumber Hindus. They are Comilla, Chittagong, 
Kishorganj, Jamalpur and Sherpur in Mymeusingh, Nawabganj in Malda, 
Sirajganj, and Dhulian in Murshidabad. 

The statistics for the average industrial or commercial towns and the 
typical country town of paragraphs 80 and 81 above show that the proportion 
of the population in them which belongs to the Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Christian and other religious compares with the proportion in Calcutta and 
the Province as^a whole as follows: — 

MUMBKU I'KR HILLK of the population WilKIIl IH— 
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Calcutta City 

The averrge industrial or com- 
mercial town 
The average country town 
Bengal as a whole 

The proportion of Hindus in the average industrial and’ commercial town 
is slightly higher than ih Calcutta. The up-country mill hands are Hindu 
almost to a man and such towns as Serampore, with 851 Hindus per mille, 
Bv^yaWti with 935, Hishra-Konnagar and Champdani with 747 and Tita- 
garh with 725 bring up the average, while the Eastern Bengal commerdal 
towns bring it down. The proportion of Hiftdus in the average country 
imn is a little lower than m Calcutta, but in urbaniareafe generally it is very 
jauch hi gher ttian in the Province as a whole, and the proportion of Muham- 
^iuiula&s very much lower. Christians are attracted to the industrial 
in miidi greater numbers than to the county towns, but even in the 

areas. Calcutta 
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has three times as a pioportion of Christians as the average industrial 
town wiiicli lias twice* as inany in j>roportion to the population as the average 
eountry town, wliilc* cseii in the latter the pi‘oj)ortion is ten times as great as 
in rural areas. '1 hose ol' other religions in (hileutta are Jews, Jains, Hrah- 
nios, ( 'oil! in ians. etc , who are seldom met with outside the city and a lew 
Ihiddhists. In tlic* rrovinee as a whole the bulk of those of “ -otlier religions ” 
are Aniniists who do not venture to the towns. 


hd Proportion of each religion who live in towns.— It is interesting to 
exaininc* the* census ligures from another asj)ect. Subsidiary Table II 
print(‘>l ;il llic* end of tins chaj)ter gives the proportion of the peoj)]e in the 
province of c‘.ich r(‘ligio!i who live in towns, and similar [)roportions for each 
division and district. 1 he ])rop()rtion in the case of Aniniists is less than 
1 j>(*r milh*. In the case of Muhammadan it is only 3h jicr niille, just less 
than one third of the jiroportion in the case of Hindus. Rather less than 
Inilf the Christi.iiis 431 |)er mille live in towns, nearly two thirds of the 
Jains and almost, all the Pa,rsis. The figures of tliis talJe bring out again the 
prvference of minoihties for towns. In Hnrdwan Division where thew form 
a small minority 11)8 M uliamma, dans jier mille live in towns. The c*orres- 
jioiiding pi‘(»|)ortions in Rajsliabi, Dacca and Cliittagong Divisions are no 
more* than 14. 1!) and ll?, ivspcctivciy. 

in The towns of Western Bengal. — There are 33 towms in the Burdwan 
Division, all municipalities e.xcept Kharagpur, 
be railway centre in Midnajiore district, and 
Ram])ur Hat and Ihdpur in Birbhum. After 
Howrah the largest are those mentioned in the 
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margin. Burdwan owes its importance to being 
the lieadcjnarters of the liurdwan Raj and a dis^ 
tfict headquarters. It is also of some iTnjiortaiice 
as a railway junetioir, hut it has no industries to 
attract labour from outside. It has suiferetl 
severely from malaria for the last 40 years and has 
grown little. Tlieio has been a. decrease of jiopu- 
lation in the past (l(H‘ade as ther’e would have been 
also in the decade before hut for an extension of 
tli( mnnieipal limits. Seranipoi’e asul'divisional headouarters in Hooghly dis- 
trict on tlie hanks of tlie river, is an old Danish Settlement, hut it owes its 
iinjiortance in I'ocent times to the jute industry. But for the fact that Rishra- 
Konnagar has Ixhmi carved out of it during the decade and made a separate 
ninnic ipality it wunihl have had a jiopulation of 5(),4.^>(i, 13 -8 per cent, mor'e than 
in 101 1 and considei’ahly more than twii*e its population in 1872. Ilooghly- 
(Jiinsura, the lieadcjnai'ters of tJie district, was originally a Dutch Settle- 
ment. It had a i‘e|)Utalion as a health resort and visitors from ('alcutta 
used it as such a. century ago, hut for the last 50 years it has been malarious. 
It has no in(lnstri(*s of imj>or*ta-nce, though there are jute mills close to it. 
and its population has declined since 1872. Uiere has, lioWever, lieen an 
increase hv 1 ,022 jicrsons during the last decade. The population of Midna- 
pore was almost stationary fi‘om 1872 until 1911, hut has lost 3,775 persons 
during the last dei’adc. llad it been on the other side of the river it might 
liave become the import ant railway centre that Kharagpur now is, and added 
to its ])opulation the 25,280 j)ersons which Kharagpur contains. But it now 
aj>p(‘nrs to be definitely on the decline, since the railway has robbed the Trunk 
Road into Orissa of its imnoT’tanee as a pilgrims’ way as well as a traffic 
route. Khamgpur is notliing but a railway centre, but it is the largest on 
the Bengal Nagpur System and has grown very fast. It was intended as the 
liea(l(iuarters of a new district of Hijli to he carved out of Midnapore, but 
the plan has liad to be dr(){)ped. Asansol is a railway centre on the East 
Indian System and the centre of the RtTiiiganj coal field. The headquarters 
of the subdivision wti’e removed there from Raniganj in 1906, and its popula- 
tion has almost ilouhled during the last 20 years. Raniganj is a small com- 
I pact town with Burn and Company’s pottery works within its limits, but they 
are closely circuiuscrihed and the population is about what it was 30 years 
ago. In the last decade it has declined by 961. For the sparsely popiilateidl „ 
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country in which it stands Bankura is a large town. It is healthy and has 
grown steadily in size of recent years, but part of the increase is due to the 
extension of municipal limits. Bishiiupur, the headquartei’s of the outlying 
subdivision of the district, was formerly the lai’ger and more important town, 
hut it lies on the western edge of the ujihealthy stretch of country fringing 
*the Old Alluvium, and has grown little since 1^72. During tlie last decade 
its population has lost rather over 5 per cent. (''ham])dani has been formed 
out of parts of Biadyabati and Bhadreswar, mill towns on the llooghly, 
during the last decade. The population of the three togethei* is gi’eater by 
18,335 than that of Baidyabati and Bhadreswar in 191 D an inciease of 40 *9 
per cent. The two had a population of 23,718 in 1881, barely a tlrird of the 
present {)opulation. Bally is very close to Howrah and was formerly part of 
the same municipality. It shares in the influx of imujigrants to Howrah, 
and since it is within easy reach of Oalcntta, a considerable number of persons 
whose work is in Calcutta reside there. It grew steadily from 1872 to 191 1 
by 03 ‘3 per cent., but during the last decade its progress has been slower and 
the increase oidy 3*0 per cent. Uttar])ara, just north of it in Hooghly dis- 
trict, is much smaller, but it has grown steadily, and its ]>opulati(ni has 
doubled since 1872 Suri, the headquarters of Jiirbhnm, and Bampnrhat, 

^ Kalna, Katwa, (ihatal, Tamluk and Arambagh, subdivisional hcad(|mirters, 
are not towns of importance. They have not grown mmd) in the last 50 years 
and have generally lost somewhat in the last decade. Suc h towns as Daiii- 
hat, Sonamukhi, Kotrang, Ihansbaria and especially Chandrakhona, Kirpai 
and Kharar wliich are not centres of administration are decidelv decadent 


and tlie last three are rapidly being extingui.shecl. 

92. The towns of Central Bengal. — There are 50 munici])ali1ies in Cen- 
tral Bengal and one town besides, Bcldanga. in 
iiiiii.i.iffirits. Mnrshidabrd district. Outside Calcutta an ! its 
Titalirrh^ .'.1 t !‘2 suburbs the largest are mentioned in the margin 

BarnriAfiar ... , 32,084 in order of theip size wdtl) the number of inhabit- 

Boriiumpoiv ... 20 070 a.nts of each. Of the towns along the llooghly in 

Bud};r ... 2^,723 24-Barganas those which are mill towns have 

Kaiiiaii ... 23 280 growii vory ta.st. Hliatpara is more than 4.'. times 

Kiirni riuiti ... 23.018 as large as it was 30 years ago and has increased 

decade. Titagarh and 

UnHiri.iit ... i 9’207 Budgp-Biidge have giown from practically noth- 

Kiiniria ... 10,049 ing sinec 1891, and by 101 per cent, and 431 per 

NortMUrrnckpore r.'. Im's per Cent in the kst decade. (]aruliaha,s d(nil.led 

Badiiria ... 14,057 its population siTice 1881 and increased 13 1 per 

South iiniii-Piim ... 14.030 cent. iTi 1911 — 1921. Barauagar, Naihati and 

J'J Kamarhati are a little older, but they lia.v« grown 

Rajpnr 11.417 almost as fast. During the last decade Barana- 

Aziinpanj ... 10.770 gar has grown 1 2 ;4 per Cent . , and Naihati and 

Sldahui ’lo.Mft Kamarhati 12-8 i)CT cent. each. Kanchrnpam, • 

Kamiirnpiirn ... in, .<132 the Site Of the workshop for the broad pauge 

Satkiiira ... 10 239 .system of the Eastern Bengal Bailway, has been 

In’ISi separ.ated from Halishar during the <leca.de just 
passed. Tlie population of tlie two is greater by 
31 ‘5 per cent, than it was 1911. Barrackpore is a residential locality rather 
than an industrial. There have been changes in municipal hoiindaries during 
the last decade and new municipality named Khardah has been formed. The 
population of the area now included in Barrackpore, Khanlah and North 
Barrackpore has growir comparatively little since 1872 but in the last dec.ade 
there has been an increase of 9-9 per cent. Paiiiliati, too, is residential rather 
than industrial. It has lost ^-6 per cent, since 1911. North and South' 
Dfim-Duin stand back from the river. North Dum-Dum is iucliued to he 


unhealthy and has lost population in the last ten yOars. South Dum-Dum 
which contains some factories has gained 9 per cent. The towns in tlie 24- 
Parganas which lie further away from B'e Hooghly are not industrial towns 
Basirhat, Baduria and Gohardanga in the north-east of the district hav 
* grown slightly, but the others, Rajpur, Jaynagar, Taki, Barnipurj have los 
since 1911. 

Berhampore, the headquarters station of Murshidabad district, hac 
'A pf Bome impottanoe. It has a smadl bell nieta! 
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industry and the remaina of an industry in ivory curving, which has how-^ 
ever almost disappeared and can never nave employed large numbers. The 
popu has increased but little since 1881 and in the past decade by 2 per 
ccn . Murshidabad and Azimganj just north of it were places of great 

/ y uiiaahaii ago out tneir decay has been rapiu^ ' Jangipiii 
and Kaudi the headqaurters of outlying subdivisions in the same district were* 
growing slowly but during the last decade both have lost a little. Dhulian 
and Beldanga are towns or rather over 8,000 in the same district. Santipur, 
an old centre of the hand-weaving industry, is the largest town in Nadia 
district, but it is iiow losing population. It has lost 7-2 per cent, during the 
decade, while Krishnagar the headquarters of the distnct is malarious and 
also is losing. The loss during 1911 — 21 has been 5-0 per cent. Nadia Nabad- 
wip) is leveroiiced especially by Uaisnabs as having been the birthplace of 
Chaitanya, and it is a centre of Sanskrit learning and a fdace of pil^image. 
The increase of 3,104 shown by the Census of 1921 is partly accounted for by 
the fact that the census was taken on a date nearer to the annual religious 
festival there than in 1911' and 1901. Meherpur and Kanaghat, head- 
quarters of two of the subdivisions, have shown slight decreases, but 
Kushtia the headquarters of tlie fourth has grown considerably. The tic^' 
town of Bimagar is steadily declining. Jessore after being stationary for 
40 years has at this census shown an increase of 11 -4 per cent. Kotchandpur 
and Mahespur the other two municipal towns in the district are declining. 
Khulna has doubled its population in the last 30 years. The district of whiM 
it is the headquarters is being steadily developed, and it is the terminus of 
the railway to which much of the boat and steamer traffic from Eastern Ben- 
gal converges. During the last decade its population has increased by 23:5 
per cent. Satkhira the headquarters of the north-western subdivision of the 
district grew con^iiderably between 1901 and 1911 after losing slowly for 30 
years, but during the last decade it has again lost slightly. Debhata south- 
west of it on the stream that forms the boundary between the district and 
the 24-Parganas is half its size and has hardly grown since 1881. 

93. The towns of North Bengal. — ^North ^ngal contains 18 municipal 
towns and five others, not including the small cantonment at Buxa Duar in 

.Talpaiguri district. Only eleven of these, however, 
inUMuntii. have more than 10,000 inhabitants. Their names 
sirujuaiij ... 26.518 with their population are given in the margin in 

Rainpur-Boaiia ... 24.698 the order of their size. Though they are small 

Pablia' "'' 19.343 they are generally growing towns. Sirajganj taps 

Kaiippur ... 19 076 the jute trade of the country lying along the 

Dinajpiir ... 18.025 Jamuna River. It suffered up till four years ago 

^piTah Bazar 14,057 thc disadvantage of having no railway connection. 

Stidpiir ”.. 13,479 Since the completion of the Sara Bridge a broad 

NawBi-paiij ... 12,6.33 gauge extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway 

cteorhBoi.Hr ■" 11461 Carried direct to Sirajganj and has 

... 1 1,461 facilitated the export of jute. The town 

has grown steadily although not fast since 1872 in spite of the disability 
which has just been removed. The increase during the last decade was 741 
persons. Rampur-Boalia, the headquarters of the Rajshahi district, is 28 
miles from Nator, its railway station. It is on the Ganges and connected by 
steamer with the railway at Lalgola Ghat, but has undoubtedly suffered 
from being so far from a railway. Its population was stationary at the end of 
last century when it seemed that the main course of the Ganges was desert- 
ing the north bank of the river on which it stood, but the tendency has changed. 
So much so that there has been some erosion of the town and the danger of 
further erosion in the future threatens. During the last 20 years the popula- 
tion has increased again, in the last decade by 6 •! per cent. The threat'" of 
erosion has stopped the growth'-of Pabna, and it also suffers the disadvantage 
of having no railway station near. Rangpur is a long straggling town with 
the railway station at one end of if and the courts nearly three miles away ait 
( the other end. It has some export trade in tobacco and jute and has grown 
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oattt. in 1901—1911 and bv 26-6 per cent, during the last decade. English 
' . Bazar, the headquarters of Malda, has lost somewhat duri^ the last ten years. 
It has suffered severely from malaria especially at the beginning of the decade 
and has had more than one fire which has done great damage. The apparent 
^ Ruction, almost by half, in the population of Nawabganj in Malda district 
* is due to restriction of the municipal limits. The town is essentially a Muham- 
madan colony and has a considerable trade by boat. Old Malda is falling 
rapidly into decay. Bogra has grown very fast since it has had the advantap 
of a connection by rail with the main line of the Eastern Bengal Railway. The 
district is the most flourishing in Northern Bengal and the headquarters 
station has grown bv 35 2 per cent, since 1911. Saidpur in Rangpur district 
is the .site of the workshops for the metre-gauge system of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. It is not a municipality but is governed by the Railway Authori- 
ties, and its population consists almost entirely of railway employees. It has 
grown up from nothing in the last thirty years, and now has a population ol 
13,479 persons, 62-6 per cent, more than in 1911. Nator, the headquarters 
of one of the subdivisions of Rajshahi district, stands on a stream which is 
part of a now defunct drainage system and is extremely malarious. It has 
been slowly losing population since 1891. Gaibandha, Kurigram and Nilpha- 
mari, the headquarters of the three outlying subdivisions of Rangpur district, 
are small towns which have not yet become municipalities, but they are grow- 
ing fast. Domar in the same district is a tiny but a growing town. Gooch 
Behar, the capital of the Gooch Behar State and the seat of the Maharaja, 
a town of 11,461 inhabitants which has increased only by 620 during the last 
ten years. The State includes three other municipalities, Dinhata, Matha- 
bhanga and Haldibari, but they are very small indeed, having less than 6,(M)0 
inhabitants between them. 

94. Darjeeling. — Darjeeling was founded mainly as a hill station. It 
has become the headquarters of Darjeeling district and has a large bazar but 
the trade with Tibet passes it by and comes down vid Kalimpong. Darjeeling 
is not even the natural centre for the tea industry of the district, for all the 
gardens are at a lower level, and most of them well to the south of it. But in 
size and importance it is, after Simla, the second hill station in India, and as a 
sanitorium is frequented by large numbers of Europeans and to a consider- 
able extent by Indians also during the hot weather. Two small cantonments 
adjoin the town, Jalapohar on the upper part of the ridge on which Darjeeling 
stands and Lebong on a spur below it. In 1872, before the railway was 
built along the older Gart Road up from the plains, Darjeeling was a very 
small place with only 3,157 inhabitants. It doubled its population by 1881 
and doubled it again by 1891. Since that date its rate of progress has ^n 
much more moderate, mainly by reason of the fact that it stands upofl a ridge 
with precipitous sides and the space available for building is limited. The 
increase between 1891 and 1901 was 19-6 per cent. The population of both^ 
town and cantqnments is liable to considerable seasonal variation . The census 
synchronous all over India has on each occasion been carried out towards the 
end of the cold weather and has disclosed the population of Darjeeling at that 
time. To discover the extent of the seasonal fluctuation supplementary cens^ 
enumerations have been taken in September 19(W, in September 1911 and in 
September 1921 . The results of these enumerations are shown and compared 
with tho.se of the cold weather census in the following table: — 


• 

September 

199n 

March 

1991. 

September 

1911. 

March 

1911. 

September 

1901. 

March 

1901. 1 

Dar jMlinjg Town 

liSbong Oantonmeni 

Jalapahar Canton mnnt 

24/07 

1.931 

1.I9» 

91,416 

604 

118 

91.668 

1.A99 

1.674 

17.048 

1.037 

916 


15,801 
} J.Jll 

Totel ... 

97,111 

99,968 

94,«9« 

a 

19.006 

99.869 

18.924 


,, The cold weather population is thus shovra to have increased by 12-3 per cent. 

' .in 1901 — 1911 and by 11-7 per cent, in 1911 — 1921, but some qualification of, 
Ui. figures is necessary. The Census of 1901 came on Mar^ 1st, in 1911 


lit .pabpe on March 10th, and in 1921 on March 18th, Though few visitors 


tefoit enfi of Mj^.'a oerUin number of persons 
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which there are two large ones for bovs and two. for girls and some smaller 
ones, open early in March, and a number of hill men come into the town witli 
the intention of seeking employment as domestic servants, syces, etc. As the 
March Census has come later, it has iuc.luded on each of the last two occasions 
something more than the normal winter population of the town, and 
the increase in the normal winter population has therefore been rather less ' 
than the figures of the last two March Censuses have disclosed. The 
two cantonuKuils were found much reduced in population between 1911 and 
1921 . In March lK)th are denuded of troops, for troops are not sent up until 
the teginning of April. During the war the establishments were reduced, 
and simie 1920 in the efl'ort which has l)een made towards economy the 
cantonments have been sparingly used, smaller detachments of European 
troop.s iKiing sent up from the plains for shorter periods than formenly. 
Lehong and Jalapahar in March 1921 contained considerably less than half 
the population counted in them in March 1911, and in September 1921, when 
troops were in them, 927 less than in Septemlier 1911. 

Darjeeling is fullest in May and June and again in September and 
Octof)er, the two [leriods being those in which the climate in the plains is the 
most trying. It is by no means easy to say which of these two periods is the 
height of the Darjeeling season, but in Bengal at least persons emi)loyed in 
the pailns find it easier to take a holiday in the latter of the two. The 
“Puja holidays”, when offices in Bengal are shut for ten days, come generally 
in the last week of Sefttember or in October and numbers of people come up 
on a short visit at the time. The Summer Census on each occasion has been 
arranged to muss the ‘‘Ihija rush.” It has generally been taken as it was in 
1921 about a week before the holidays. The variation betiveen March and 
September in 1900 — 1901 was 6,92H. 40 9 per cent., in 1911, 5,691, 29 9 
per cent., and in 1921 4,955, 22 3 per cent. The number of visitors has not 
decreased to the extent which these figures show for the reason that the 
March Census has come later in the month each time, but there seems to be 
little doubt that Darjeeling now suffers more than formerly by competition • 
with Shillong and with hill stations further west along the Himalaya-s, and 
that the reason is that it is inordinately expensive. The figures in the 

marginal table show the distribution 
of the population of the town by race 
according to the Summer Census of 
1921. The health of Darjeeling, 
since the provision of an excellent 
water supply in 1897, has been good, 
but it did not by any means escape the ravages of the influenza epiaemic 
which Ming about these hills until the eml of the decade. Kurseong, a smaller 
hill station on the way up to Darjeeling, is a subdivisiorial headquarters and 
is administered as a municipality. It has grown considerably since 1891. In 
that year it had only 3,522 inhabitants, in 1901 it had 4,469, .in 1911, 5,574, 
and in 1921 6,445. No Summer Census was taken as in Darjeeling for the 
place does not empty itself in the cold weather to the same extent as Darjeeling 
does. The site of a new hill sanitorium has been laid out at Kalimpong, and 
there is a large market there, for wool and other merchandise from Tibet is 
brought so far by mule transport over the passes by the Tibetans themselves, 
and there changes hands and is sent down to Calcutta. The place is, however, 
still in its infancy and financial stringency has given a set-back to its 
development. 

95. The towns of Eastern Bengal: — Dacca Division. — Besides Dacca 
City there are seventeen municipal towns find two 
other towns in the Dacca Division. The eleven 
of them mentioned in the margin have more than 
lO.OrfO inhabitants. Narayanganj, 9 miles from 
Dacca, is the largest collecting centre for jute in 
the Province. A number of export firms haw 
agencies there and some of. them pressM lof:.; 
making up “ pucca ” bal^, i.0., ^les 
shipment overseas. : 

of ^e TAbfliijj lioeir;) 
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... 26,744 
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... 26,297 
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... 25,287 
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... 23,113 
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... 17.813 
... 14,603 
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... 13.841 
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ize it was in f881. The increase during the last decade has been 9 -8 per 
ent. Barisal has been the headquarters of Bakarganj district tor a century 
nd is an important focus of the steamer and boat trathc of the Lower Delta, 
.'he tide carries out its sanitation and a filtered water supply has recently 
een installed. It is healthy and has a pleasant climate. Its population 
las doubled in the last forty years and the increase duriiig tlie last decade 
las been 19-0 per cent. Madaripur is another jnte centre, but it is not so 
/ell built or so well laid out and administered as N arayanganj . It has reaped 
;reat advantage of recent years from the opening of the “ Keel Route,” a 
analized water-way affording a short-cut for steamer and boat traffic towards 
Calcutta. The widening of this channel at the hands of Government has not 
et been completed, but it has been open for traffic during the whole decade 
ind Madaripur at the end of it has grown by almost a third, 32-6 per cent, 
ince 1911. Mymensingh as the headquarters of the largest district in the 
i’rovince and tne district whose population has grown most during the last 
lalf century would be expected to have increased in importance. Its 
levelopment as a jute centre nas assisted , as well as the completion during the 
ast decade of the railway extension radiating from it to the eastern subdivi- 
ions. ft has grown very fast since 1901 and during the last decade its popul- 
ition has increased by 27-4 per cent. Jamalpore and Kishorganj, the head- 
juarters of the two suMivisions in the district, are growing towns. They 
lave increa.sed by 9-5 per cent, and 8-3 per cent, in the la.st ten years. Tangail 
he headquarters of the third subdivision, sufiVrs from lack of railway facili- 
ies and its population is decreasing. It has lost 12-6 per c^ent. since 1911. The 
ipparent heavy loss of Netrokona, the headquarters of the fourth subdivision, 
s due to the restriction of the municipal iKiundaries. Sherpur, Bajitpur and 
!duktagacha, the three remaining towns in Mymensingh district, are all 
p-owing steadily. Faridpur grew very slowly from 1872 to 1901 but has 
jrown faster since the begiruiiiig of this century. Ten years ago it seemed 
ikely that the I’adma river would either wash away Faridpur railway station 
ir [lermit it to take the place of Goaluudo as the railway terminus and the 
mint of embarkation onto steamers for Eastern Bengal, but the river has 
urned away again. The town has increased by 10-4 per cent, in the last 
iecade. Rajbari and Gopalganj are subdivisional headquarters, the former 
vith 7,275 inhabitants and’Lhe latter 3,478. Neither are municipalities and 
leither yuas treated as a town for census purposes ten years ago. 'J’he head- 
juarterS stations of the three outlying subdivisions of Bakarganj district are 
iiuni/iipalities. Pirojpur was one of those whose boundaries extended far 
nto the rural areaTadjoimpg. They were drawn in somewhat at the begin- 
Ting of this century but tliey still extend far beyond the limits of what can be 
lalled the urban area. The development of the Sundarbans is contributing 
;o the importance of the subdivision and the population within the mumci- 
lality has grown 15-4 per cent, since 1911. Patuakhali with 6,984 inhabit- 
mts and Bnola with 4,525 are much smaller, but both are growing. Bhola 
lecame a munfcipal town only in 1920. 

96. Chittagong Division and Tripura Stato. — Chittagong Division has 


six towns in it, and there is one in Tripura Stale. Four out of the six have 
nore than 10,000 inhabitants, Chittag^ong 36,030, Comilla 25,914, Brahman- 
laria 23,414 and Chandpur 15,118. Chittagong is a very old town and was an 
important seaport even before the time of Akbar. It has almost doubled its 
population since 1872. The completion of the Assam Bengal Railway has 
increased its trade, for tea now comes down from Assam and is exported' from 
hhittagong to Europe by the Clan Line of Steamers which maintain a regular 
service, while mineral oil comes up from Burma in bulk, is put up in tins in 
Chittagong and distributed by Vail to Tippera and Noakhali districts and theT 
?b?ina Valiev in Assam. Forest produce from the Hill Tracts comjw down 
the Karnafuli river to Chittagong and adds to the trade of the towd; The 
peculation increased 29 -,9 per cent, between 1901 and 1811 and 25-2 per cent, 
between 1911 and 1921.' Comilla, the headquarters of Tippera district, has 
■ileo grown fast of late years. During the past decade its population bay * 
hieieased 14 ;2 per cent. It lies several feet below the flood level of the Gumti 
stawls a|ui the embaj)bni<»its have been 'breached 
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v..>iich has been fortunate to escape flooding. No other town of the size of 
C'ouilla is without a filtered water simply. The municipality of Brahman- 
baria covers a considerable area which is not urban. Its population has , 
increased 5-0 per cent, since 1911. Chandpur, the headquarters of the ’ 
remaining subdivision of Tippera, is a jute centre, the terminus of a branch 
of the Assam Bengal Railway and is connected by steamer with Goalundo, ‘ 
Narayanganj and Barisal. It stands on an artificial cut opened 50 years ago 
to improve Isiat communication between the Meghna and the interior of 
Tippera district. The old town is south of this cut, the railway terminus 
and a new town the north. Chandpur existed years ago but its 
importance dates from the opening of the Assam Bengal Railway. Its popu- 
lation has increased by 61-5 per cent, since 1901 and by 18 9 per cent, m the 
last decade. Noakhali stood 11 miles from the coast m 1881, but that 11 
miles of the land has now been diluviated and the ero.sion of the town has 
begun. It is a very small place for a district headquarters in so densely 
populated an area, for it has only 7,71 5 inhabitants which in spiteof the erosion 
which has taken place is 10 per cent, more than the population in 1911. Agar- 
tala, the capital of Tripura State, is about the same size, 7,743 inhabitants; 
it has grown by 13 per cent, since 1911. 

97. Villages. — The word village in the sense in which it is ordinarily 
understood in India, and indeed in all parts of the world, should not be used 
without qualification in respeiit of rural Bengal. The picture which the word 
conjures up in the mind is that of a clo.se collection of houses lielonging to 
the cultivators and agricultural labourers employed on the land for two or 
three miles around, tne village watchmen and the other village servaut.s, a 
ni(»ney-len<ler and a few shopkeepers and artizans, potter, cobbler, tinsmith, 
etc., a more pretentious house belonging to a landlord or middlemen, some 
sort of common meeting place frequented by the villagers and a place of 
public worship, a temple m a Hindu village or a mosque in a Muhammadan 
village. Such villages are not to be found in Bengal except in parts of 
Burdwan Division. They owe their origin partly to the gregarious instincts 
of mankind, partly to the convenience to the cultivators in living close to 
those who administer to the needs which their land alone does not supply 
and partly to the necessity for protection, in former days from predatory 
bands, and still in most parts of India, for cattle, if not for human beings, 
from the wild animals iniesting the uncleared spaces which come right down 
to the e<.lge of the cultivated lands. The village grew up in some convenient- 
ly situat^ spot in a clearing, in a defensible position and near a supply of 
water. In Bengal the whole country side except what is actuallv required for 
residential purposes has been brought under cultivation and tbe cultivators 
have no nera to herd together for protection. The strictness of the purdah 
syi^tem, which does not permit his women-folk from being seen at all in public 
and prohibits the Bengali from viuting the houses of other than near 
' relations, has almost killed his gregarious instincts. The cultivator uses very 
little indeed which his own land cannot supply. A water Supply can 
obtained by sinking a well or digging a tank equally well in almost any spot. 
The property of a landlord or middleman is usually far stretched and inter- 
spersed with the properties of others, and labourers who have not land of their 
own are very few indeed. In these circumstances it is not surprising to find 
the homesteads scattered over the whole face of the country side. Each culti- 
vator has selected a suitable spot for a homestead on his own land, dug a tank, 
or made untidy irr^ular excavations to obtain earth to raise a site, and built 
houses on it. The process is still going on. When the family grows too big 
for the homestead, or .family quarrds ensue, one of the brothers will make a 
^ new homestead on a convenient part of the faifiily land which has fallen to his 
share a little removed from the old homestead. Shops are almost non-exis- 
tent jn rural Bengal and the hoiues of landlords and tne few artisans who are 
not partially agriculturists are interspersed among the other homesteads. 
CultVators’ homesteads are, it is true, found very closely packed tO0edier,<\ , 
< p some localities, for example among the swamps tkat stretch across 
mapbaria subdivision and the eastern part hiymensipgh; but this ^ t 
to the oSoiMsity for u^ng to the fuU iw fesidenti^ 

'' 4ible ooO|icilii»ri^ii[f^ 
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u unoomfortal^e places to live in, there is no corporate village life in them 
. and the house sitM do not tend to lie in compact blocks but rather in long 
strips by the side of streams, which by the deposit of their silt have raised 
their banks above the dead level of the rice fields. For administrative purpos- 
es in Bengal a survey unit takes the place of the village unit elsewhere. The 
’vernacular expression is mauza and it is often translated “ village,” some- 
*times which confusing results. A century ago the word signified a parcel of 
land belongoing to one estate, and the Revenue Surveyors seventy years ago 
used it in this sense in Bihar where they began work and where estates are not 
closely interlocked as in most parts of Bengal. Coming down into Bengal they 
used it with a significance altered to mean a parcel of land convenient lor their 
survey in one block, whether only one estate was included or several. Com- 
monly their blocks were units locally recognised and treated as such, and even 
when they were not the landlords found it convenient to adopt them for their 
own purposes and the cultivators necessarily followed suit. The Revenue 
Survey having been made the basis of Revenue and other Administration and 
the foundation of all the maps used for half a century, the mauzas have become 
for all purposes the generally accepted units into which the country side is 
divided. That the Settlement Department, which has up to the present i)re- 
, pared a record of rights for half the Province, has made use of the same units 
* with very few changes, has further contributed to the crystallization of the 
mauza system. The census followed the same system and the figures for the 
numlier and population of villages given in Imperial Tables I ana III refer to 
mauzas, though the word “ village ” has been used in the headings to bring 
the tables for Bengal into line with those for other Provinces. 

In Subsidiary Table I printed at the end of this Chapter in Columns 10 
— 13 the proportion of the rural population living in “ villages ” divided into 
four classes according to the size of their population are given. Here as in 
the Tables Volume the ‘ ‘ village ” is the mauza., and it would be a mistake to 
build upon the figures in these columns a conception of the numbers joined in 
any form of commimal life. It is true that the ‘‘ mauza ” is the villages for 
the purposes of the law which determines that a settled raiyat of a village 
shall have an occupancy right in all land which he holds as a raiyat in the 
"illage, but it is very common for a cultivator to have land in more than one 
auza, and instances are common in which a man has most of his land in one 
M,uza, which happens to be a lowlying stretch of rice field with no high land 
1 it suitable for residential purposes, and his homestead in another. Since 
le mauza was originally a unit of a size suitable for survey and since the 
hole country is a level plain, it might be expected that the area of the aver- 
se mauza would be much the same everywhere, and that the population of 
le average mauza would vary according to the density of population.’ This 
generally the case. But the Revenue Survey was done gradually. The 
irvey parties, which came over from Bihar into the Bengal districts adjoin- 
ig, onfy gradually gave up the attempt to survey as a separate mauza each 
arcel belonging* to a separate estate. Consequently there are many very 
nail mauzas to be found in Dinajpur, Malda, Rajshahi, the parts of Bogra, 
abna and Rangpur away from the Jamuna river, in Burdwan, Birbhum, 
iankura, Midnapore, Hooghly and Jessore, and this in addition to the com- 
aratively low density of population accounts for the high proportion of 
aral population which is found in these districts to live in villages with less 
ian 500 inhabitants. In Eastern Bengal where estates are minutely divided 
nd are fitted together like the small pieces in a jigshaw puzzle, the Revenue 
urveyors did not hesitate to include lands of any number of estates in the 
une block for the purposes of sijrvey. Here the mauzas are very much of a 
ize as far as area is concerned. There are no very small mauzas, the density 
I fiigh and the average population of a mauza is high also. The population 
f the averse mauza is great in Jalpaiguri 1,280, Khulna 708, BaKarganj 
67, Noakhtui 853 and Chittagong 1,810, because Goverrfment is the proprie- 
jr of much land in those districts, land recently developed and originally 
urveyed in large blocks without the necessity for any reference to the rights 
r toondaries of private landlords. The census village ” was .a real 
illllige only in Darjeeling, Sikkim, Chitth|png BUll Tracts and Tripura 
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State which have not been systematically surveyed for nevenue purposes, ana 
where the inhabitants do live in close contact with one another botn for pro- 
tection and convenience and do not maintain the furdah system as in the 
plains. 

The al) 8 bnce of villages in the ordinary sense in the Province has brought 
to rural Bengal a number of advantages not the least of which is its beauty. 
“ Each family lives within its own holding digging a moat round an ample 
piece of land and planting a garden of fruit trees to enclose the homestead. 
The homestead itself is a collection of mat and thatch huts on high mud 
plinths all built on well raised ground surrounding a courtyard. Nearby 
within the moat is a muddy tank. The homestead is usually entirely conceal- 
ed by trees so that at first sight it appears as if all the cultivated land was a 
clearing in a forest. The khola (opens) in which crops are grown are always 
kept delightfully green by the unfailing moisture of rain and flood, and the eye 
is never tired by the weary miles of dust which is the common habit of an up- 
country landscape ”t. The description fits much of Eastern Bengal except 
that, beyond Bakarganj a (complete moat round the homestead is not usually 
found. Missing 'the many unsightlinesses of the up-country village rural 
Bengal misses also the disadvantages of overcrowding. Each family has 
1 plenty of apace to live in and its own water supply, which, though it leaves. 
I much to be desired, is a far lietter one than is available in rural parts of other 
! provinces. In Itastern Bengal it is ample and in most parts would be suffi- 
■ cient for the pojmlation if a relaxation of the purdah system permitted full 
, use to 1)0 made of it. I'he water of a dirty hole in the ground from which 
earth was dug to raise the homestead site is used, however, to save the trouble 
and the expo.sure of the women to the public gaze in going a few hundred yards 
to obtain a better supjily. That the water supply is sometimes a source of 
di 8 ea.se and danger is due to ignorance of the necessity to conserve it, and to 
the prevalence of habits of life which lead to its contamination. In some 
parts at least it is rather the multitude of small excavations full of water than 
lack of wfiter supply that has bred unhealthiness and caused the spread of 
malaria. 

The absence of villages on the other hand means the absence of the germs 
of corporate life. To develop any form of Local Government in rural areas 
something more is necessary than to stimulate village organizations already 
in existence and endow village officials with increased powers. A 
Local Authority has to be constituted where nothing of the sort existed before, 
and, what is a matter of greater difficulty, a sense of public duty, a will to 
subordinate private wishes to public advantage, has to be grafted where it is 
in a wide sense a novelty. 


t J. C. Jack. Settlement Report of Bakarganj. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABL'B I.— Distribution of population between towns and villages 
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SUBSIMARY TABLE III. 
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33 
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+ 
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37 
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10 
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4- 
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+ 
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4 
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4 
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1 
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CHAPTER ni.— BIRTHPLACB. 


CHAPTER III. 

Birthplace. 

98. Introductory. — This chapter deals with the figures given in the 
('ensus 'J'ahle XI, which shows the population of the districts and States 
of Mengal distrihiited according to birthplace, the district or State of birth 
if this look i»liicc in India and the country if outside, and the figures in 
the coraespoixling tables for other provinces which indicate the where- 
abouts of persons who were born in Bengal, but had emigrated to other 
‘ |)arts. Four supplementary tables, printed at the end of the Chapter, 
summarize the statistics of; — 

]. Immigration to Bengal. 

II. Emigration from Bengal 

TTl. Migration l»etween natural divisions. 

IV. Migration between tlu; Province and other parts of India. 

Statistics of birthplace are of importanc;e from two points of veiw. 
In ihe first [)la.ce, they enable the natural growth of the population of the 
Province and the several parts of it to be ascertained, and in the second 
place they sliow the extent to which people move from one part of the 
country to another. They supply a means of ascertaining the “natural 
population ’’ the variations in whi«h have already l>een examined in Para- 
grapli 24 supra and in respect ()f the .several districts in setting forth the 
changes of population in each of them towards the latter part of Chapter I. 
This chapter is to review the statistics of birthplace in so far as they show 
the direr-tion and extent of migration lK)th in and out of the .Province and 
between one part of Bengal and another. 

90. Types of migration. — Five several types of migration may be 
distinguished — 

(1) Casual migration due to short moves which are continually 
taking jdace between adjacent villages, but only affect the 
birthplace figures for the Province or a district when such 
adjacent villages happen to lie on opposite sides of the pro- 
vincial or district boundary. In this type of the migration, 
females commonly predominate, for a large proportion of such 
.diort moves are made in contracting marriages. Casual 
migration is inc^^ased moreover on account of the fact that it 
is a common practice for young married women to be sent to 
their parents’ house for their first confinement, so that first- 
born children often appear as natives of their maternal grand- 
parents’ villages. 

(2') Temporary migration due to journeys undertaken on business, to 
visit a place of pilgrimage, and the like. 

(3) Periodic migration which often takes place in connection with the 

harvests and on account of seasonal movements by pastrol 
nomads, who are however few or none on the plains of 
Bengal. 

(4) Semi-permanent migration, as when natives of one place reside and 

earn their living in another, but retain their connection with 
their own homes where they leave their families and to which 
they return in their old age and at more or less regular intervals 
in the meantime. 

(h) Permanent migration, as when economic pressure or social 
ostracism or some other cause drives a map,,, to take hia 
' , family and settle at a distance from his home. 

The -census figures do not of course distinguish between different types 
of migra'tion for they give only the numbers of persons found in one part<Wlio 
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had been born in another, but in the examination of the census figures it is 
• ■ -important to keep the distinctions between the different forms of nngi ation 
in view. Though casual migration coimnonly affects more females than 
males, in a country like Bengal on the other hand, where the purdah system 
, is in force among almost all classes, temporary and periodic migration 
affects very few but males and semi -permanent migration affects a great many 
more males than females. Only permanent migi‘ation affects the numbers 
of both sexes more or less equally, but even in its case the bachelor or 
wWower is more easily uprooted from his native place than the man with a 
wife and family. The census was taken on the 18th of March 11)21, a little 
later than on former occasions, but still approximately at the same season 
of the year. In Bengal, the winter rice harvest that prompts the animal 
periodic migration ot labourers to engage in reajiing it, is over two months 
earlier, and most of those who were caught uj) in nioveinents connected with . 
it have gone back to their homes by March. The dry season, the .season in 
which earth work, the digging of tanks, and the raising and repaii' of roads 
and embankments, can be carried out, continues however beyond March, 
and there is no doubt that the census caught a number of labourers 
in Bengal from Chota Nagpur and Bihar still engaged in such undertakings 
. on March 18th, though possibly their number may have been fewer than in 
1911 when the census day was March lOth and 1901 when it was March 
Ist, as it certainly caught a number who had not yet returnc'd from Ihirma 
to their homes in the Chittagong Division. The measure of tcnqxuary 
migration for purpose of business it is impossible to take, but it may be noted 
that the census date was chosen so as to avoid festivals as far as possible, and 
that Bengal has very few places whicli attract pilgrims from outside the 
Province. A few may come to Navadwip but they arc' lost in the great body 
of immigration to Bengal, and we may take it that the attractions of pil 
grimage do not practically affect migration to Bengal lat all. They do, 
however, somewhat affect the figures for emigration from Bengal, for as 
many as 4,186 persons born in Bengal were found at Benares cuty. though 
very few were found at Puri and })robably few at places of pilgrimage else- 
where. 

100, Casual Migration. — It is po.s.sible to gauge roughly the elfecit of 
casual migration and it is with this object that the form of Subsidiary Tables I 
and II have been devised to give figures for migration between contiguous dis- 
tricts separate from those for migration over greater distances. In the case 
of a rural district in Bengal for which the number of immigrants from con- 
tiguous districts is approximately equal to the number of emigrants to it, 
it is probable that casual migration forms a large jiroportion of the. tQtal 
migration. This is not always the case for there are instances in which a 
district receives a regular stream of immigrants from one side and sends 
out a regular stream on the other. Paridpur is an example of such a one,’ 
for it is regularly recruited from Dacca and feeds Bakarganj and Khulna. 
Tippera, too, receives recruits from Dacca and sends on others into 'I'ripura 
State. If however for each district we take whichever is the less of the 
figures against it in column 5 of Subsidiary Table I and Subsidiary Table II 
printed at the end of this chapter, multiply it by two and add the resultant 
figures for all the districts, we shall get a rough measure of the extent of casual 
migration from district to district within the Province. The figures obtained 
in this way is 1,838,000. Because there is some permanent migration from 
one district to another which is balanced by an equal amount of perma,nent 
migration in the opposite direction, because there is also temporary migra- 
tion between contiguous districts and because there are districts like Farid- 
pur and Tippera which are recruited on Ane side and bled from another, 
this rough measure will err on the side of ’exaggerating the effect of casual 
migration, but it is worth giving and is unexceptionable if it is given as a 
measure beyond which migration from district to district is not made up by 
casual migration. The total number of immigrants and emigrants for ajl* 
tte districts of the Province is some 5,992,000, and casual migration there- 
fore accounts for something less than 30-7 per cent, of all the nii^ration in 
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and out of the several districts. The bare census figures do not permit us to 
go much further in classifjring migration, though another and a 
estimate of the extent to which casual migration accounts for the movement of 
the population in and out of a particular district may be obtained by balanc- 
ing the numbers of emigrants and immigrants to and from each contiguous 
( istriet separately, and accounting each equal exchange as being done in the 
mam to casual migration. This estimate will still err on the side of 
exaggeratin'^ the extent of casual migration for it must necessarily include 
as did the first, temporary migration between contiguous districts and 
exchange of permanent or semi-permanent migration. 


1(11. Migration betWMn Bengal and other parts. — The number of immi- 
grants to Bengal from other parts of India and the numbers of emigrants 
from Bengal to other parts are given in detail in Subsidiary Tables III and 
iV {irinted at the end of the chapter and the figures are illustrated by Dia- 
gram JNo.So on this page. The area of each square is proportionate to the 
number of migrants, white squares representing immigrants and shaded 
squares emigrants. The numlier of recruits to the population of Bengal 
from other parts placed in the order of the number they send are given in 
the following table in which are also given the numbers born in ^ngal who 
were found in each of them:— 



Bihar and OriHsa 
United ProviiueH 
Nepal 
Aasarn 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Kajputatia Agency 
Madras 

The Punjab and Delhi 

Europe 

Rouibay 

Sikkim 

China 

Burma 



Iramigrants to 
Bengal. 

Broigrants from 

Beogiil. 

... 

1,227,579 

'.16,922 


343,095 

18,684 

... 

87.286 

Nut available. 

... 

68,802 

376,678 

... 

64,810 

3,274 

... 

47,865 

774 

... 

32,024 

8,348 

... 

17,716 

6,960 

... 

13,366 . 

Not Bvailable. 

... 

11,233 

8,470 

... 

4,067 

1,666 

... 

3,856 

Not available. 

... 

2,361 

146,087 


Other parts than those for which figures are given above, supply a amaiw 
^umber of imimgrants. The total number is 1,929,641 so that the abovs'' 
aoqpunt for all but 15,601, well under one par oMit, pf the total 
and 0ri8» supplies 661 per cent, pf tjunpivhp have opipa in 
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the United Province 17 ‘8 per cent., Nepal 4-5 per cent., Assam 3-6 per cent., 
tile Centrsd Provinces 2-8 per cent., Rajputana Agency 2-5 per cent., Madras 
1*7 per cent, and other parte iSach less than one per cent. Ninety-six per 
cent, of the immigration to the Province comes eastward. The total number 
bom in Bengal, but found in other parts of India, was 686,19£b so that the 
figures given above for emigrants account for all but 5,592 of those who have 
left Bengal for other parts of the isTiutr possiblft to eive the 

numbers who have left India, but the figures given account for more than uu 
per cent, of the emigrants from this province to other provinces and othei! 
States in India. 54-7 per cent, have gone to Assam, 21 -3 per cent, to Burma, 
«-17-0 per cent, to Bihar and Orissa, 2-7 per cent, to the United Provinces, 1-2 
per cent, to Bombay and less than one per cent, each to other parts. Not 
quite one-quarter of the emigration from Bengal has gone westward. 

The streams of migration from Bihar, the United Provinces, and Orissa 
to the industrial area round Calcutta, and from Chota Nagpur to the tea 
gardens of Jalpaiguri as well as the overflow from the Santa! Parganas into 
Birbhum and Murshidabad and across the Ganges into North Bengal will bo 
examined separately later on. More than 80 per cent, of those who come 
into Bengal from the Central Provinces were bom in three districts, Bilaspur 
•10,353, and Raipur 5,142, to the east, and Magpur 7,095, towardsthe west. 
Similarly, two districts in the Madras Presidency, Ganjam which sends 6,462 
and Vizagapatam which sends 2,363 account for half of the immigrants front 
that direction, while most of the rest, 4,822, come from Madras City. Tlie 
bulk of the immigrants from Rajputana are Marwari traders from Jaipur 
and Bikanir. No less than 12,507 born in Bikanir and 10,316 born in Jaipur 
were found in Calcutta City which means that as many as 17 in every thou- 
sand born in Bikanir and four in every thousand born in Jaipur have found 
their way thither. 

102. Changes since 1911. — The numbers of immigrants and emigrants 
disclosed by the Census of 1911 and the Census of 1921 as having come into the 
Province from other parts of India or gone to other parts from Bengal are 
shown in Subsidiary Table IV at the end of this chajjter. Immigrants from 
other parts of India have decreased by 1-15 per cent, from 1,839,016 to 
1,817,775 since 1911, but emigrants have increased from 552,587 to 686,195 
by 24 -2 per cent. The following table shovvs, in a more compact form and in 
round numbers, the same statistics as are given at the end of this chapter for 
the parts from or to which migration is considerable : — 


Provinoe or Btato or 
oouutry. 

iBinilgnnti from it to Beogsl 
ftbouMiids). 

BmlgrsntH to it from Bengal* 

(thibuMudit). ■ 


1921. 

1911. 

19X1. 

1911. 

Bibar and CirisRa ... 

1,228 

1,252 

117 

• 

1G5 

United Provinces 

343 

40G 

19 

26 

Nepal 

87 

107 

Not available. 

AsBam 

69 

67 

376 

194 

Central Provinces 

55 

21 

3 

6 

Rajputana Agency 

48 

37 

1 

1 • 

liadraa « 

32 


3 

7 

« 

Tlie Punjab and Delhi 

18 

19 

e 

4 

Rurope 

13 

14 

• Not a^ 

mailable. 

Bombay 

11* 

8 

8 

7 

Burma 

2 

3 

146 

136 
■* » 


^9 
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Both immigration and emigration in ahnost every di^^ion in 
of Bengal increaaed in volume between 1901 and 1911 . The Iwt ten, ^r? haT« 
shown a very decided decrease in immigration from !^iha^ and' Ori^, tte' 
United Provinces and Nepal, but an increase in that from Bajputanai 
Madras, Bombay and especially the Central Provinces. They have shown a 
distinct decrease in emigration from Bengal to Bihar and Orisaa, the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and Madras, but a slight increase in that 
to the Punjab and Bombay, a decided increase in that to Burma and a very 
great increase in that to Assam. Migration from Bihar and Orissa and 
the United Provinces to Calcutta has fallen off to a certain extent as a-lnn 
that from the United Provinces to the industrial area round Calcutta, but-* 
the reduction in the numbers from these parts has taken place mainly in the 
parts of Bengal which have not been touched by organized industry. Those 
who (!ome are labourers, artizans and domestic servants, but they do not take 
an inif)ortant part in agriculture and are not permitted by the Bengalis to 
acquire rights in the lands of the plains. The flow of up-country men who 
come into Bengal to find employment as coolies or as cobblers, milkmen, 
carters, boatmen, cooks, durwans, peons and so on, is a very great one, 
but there are signs that the tide reached its high water mark and has turned 
since 1911. The case is different with the mercantile classes who account* 
for most of the immigrants from liajputana and Bombay. The increase 
from the Central Provinces is partly due to the rapid opening up of that part 
of India and to the direct action of the tea industry in indenting to the 
Central Provinces for labour, but it is also true that immigrants from tlie 
Central Provinces include a considerable number engaged in trade as do 
also ttie immigrants from the Punjab. There is clear indication as will be 
found to have been explained in the Census Report for Calcutta that up- 
country merciantile cla8.se8 are taking a larger and larger part in the City’s 
trade and it seems that they are doing the same outside the City also. The 
slight increase in emigration to Bombay may, perha{js, be a sign that the 
tendency is reciprocal between Bombay and Bengal, but on the other hand, 
there has been so distinct a decrease in the emigration from Bengal to Bihar 
and Ori,ssa, the United Provinces; the Central Provinces and Madras that it 
would seem the demand for the services of Bengalis in these parts, where 
they lind employment most commonly as clerks and professional men, is 
very much less than it was, probably owing to the fact that education has 
now developed sufficiently to supply the demand from local sources. The 
separation of the Province of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal has been by no 
iheans without feffect on the employment of Bengalis in Bihar, for there was 
much jealously in regard to it before the separation, and since it took place 
the I^ocal Government has led the way in an effort to employ more Biharis 
and fewer Bengalis in offices in Bihar. The fact that emigration to the 
United Provinces, to the Central Provinces and to Madras has also decreased, 
though none of them has been under the same administration as Bengal 
within recent times, shows however that the partition of 1912 has not bwn 
the only factor reducing emigration to Bihar. There has been a tendency to , 
close ministerial employment to Bengalis in Assam also, but its effect has 
been swamped by the great increase in migration of agriculturists to the 
Assam Valley. 

I 

103. Proportion of Immigrants in districts.— Before turniiig to the 
exaininatioD of the strength an/i direction of the various streams of migration 
by which Bengal and the several parts of it are affected, it is intej'esting to 
notice the proportion of immigrants to the total population of each district. 

The figures are as follows and are illustrated in the map in Diagram 
No. 86 . 
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After Calcutta , the greatest proportion of the population is composed of 
immigrnnje in Jalpaiguri for which the import of coolies to the tea-gardens 
is largely, although not entirely, responsible. Next come Darjeeling and 
Sikkim which have been peopled by Napalese within recent memory and 
Tripura State which is being rapidly opened up by people from adjoining 
districts in the plains. The districts which follow are those round Calcutta 
which have teen touched by the hand of organised industry, Hooghly, Howrah 
and the 24-Dargana8, then Burdwan an attraction to which is the coal mines of 
Asansol. Next in order is the group of districts intcV which the large sur- 

g lus population of the Santal Parganas has overflowed, Malda, Dinajpur, • 
^ajshahi, Birbhum and less conspicuously Murshidabad. The East Bengal 
districts show a very much lower proportion especially of immgrants from 
further afield than contiguous districts. Generally speaking, it is to be 
noticed that Northern Bengal people move more freely from district to dis- 
trict than Eastern Bengal people, and that Bankura, Midnapore and 
Jessore receive liardly more immigrants than the Eastern Bengal districts. 
The contrast between the progress in opening up the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Tripura State has already teen noticed. 

• The attraction, or otherwise, of a district to migration is to be measured 
rather by the excess of immigration over emigration than by the proportion 
. of immigrants among the population. It is the proportion which the excera 
of immigrants over emigrants tears to the total number of .persons born ih 
each district which is to be considered in relation to economic pressure. In 
the following table the districts are arranged in order of the density of popu- 
lation in each and figures are given showing the number of persons to the 
square mile and the excess of immigrants over emigrants per cent, of the ^ 
natural population. 

The latter proportion is illustrated in the map in Diagram No. 37 : — 
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The industrial districts Howrah, Hooghly and the 24-Pargana8, 
Calcutta^ Burdwan with its coal-field and Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling with 
their tea-gardens stand out as attractive to migration. In respect of the rest 
it is seen that the inverse correlation between density of population and 
attractiveness to migration can hardly be said to exist at all, the fact being • 
that, as was pointed out in the last chapter, the pressure of the population 
on the soil is not to be nleasured at all by the density per square mile, for 
the capabilities of the soil vary so widely from one part of the Proving to 
another. Neither is there any inverse correlation between the attraction 
towards migration and the increase in the natural population during the 
last ten years, as given in the last column of the Subsidiary Table IV printed 
at the end of Chapter I; there is little sign that the migration is chiefly 
einfiloyed in making up recent losses in the natural population, and in fact 
the tendencies to migrate are generally tendencies much older than the last 
10 years, and have continued to react during this decade in spite of changes 
in the natural population which might have been calculated to check them. 
The direct correlation between the attraction to migrate and increase in 
natural population is more noticeable than the inverse correlation. Increase 
of natural population has been the more pronounced where there has been much 
continued immigration for the children of'imraigrants have gone to swell the • 
numbers of the native born. The parts of the Province which have attract- 
ed immigrants in former decades continue to do so, and the study of migra- 
tion is best made by examining the direction, strength and changes in inten- 
sity in the case of each separate stream. Before leaving these figures, it 
is interesting to remark how little attraction Khulna and Bakarganj with their 
wide unoccupied spaces seem to offer, and how little the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, offer in comparison with Tripura State. 

104. Migration within the Province, — The total number of persons born 
in Bengal who were found outside their birth districts is a measure of the 
“ viscosity of the population,” if such an expression may be permitted. It 
is an interesting measure, for it gives an impression of the extent to which 
an originally stay-at-home people, who have been given the advantage of 
much improved means of communication, have taken to the use of them. The 
following table affords a comparison between the figures given in Subsidiary 
Table IT for the number of emigrants from each district to contiguous dis- 
tricts and to other districts in the Province and the figures given in the 
corresponding Subsidiary Table in the Census Report for 1911 ; — 
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’ A remarkable and perhaps unexpected conclusion is at once to be drawn. , 
In spited the fact that there has been on the whole an increase of popnlatiioii "y 
in the province since 101 1 , and some improvement in l^il way conmnnictWtappii^/^ 
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t^re has been* ^ very decided decree^ in the number of persons found by 
the census outside the districts of their birth. The reduced migration is the 
more apparent for the reason that there has been a decrease in population 
in the districts in Western Bengal where, in proportion to the population, 
more migration takes place than in Northern and Eastern Bengal in which 
the popmation has increased, but this is not a complete explanation of what 
has happened. Apart from this, it would seem that tne population of 
Bengal has shown itself decidedly less fluid than ten years ago. The causes 
give scope for much speculation,* but it is probable that the effect may have 
been produced in this manner. It has been shown that the natural growth 
of the population has been most restricted in areas where economic pressure 
is greatest. Reduction of pressure through the check of natural growth 
has therefore been brought about most noticeabU^ in such areas. Economic 
pressure, when it is not very great, has little effect on migration, for it 
requires an effort to uproot the Bengali from the soil on which he was born. 
Thus, although for the Province as a whole there may have been an increased 
pressure of the population on the soil, the increase where the pressure is not 
great may have added less to the bulk of migration than it has been reduced 
by relief in the areas of greatest pressure. 

The figures in the above table show emigrants who go to districts in the 
Province other than those in which they were born to be 5 0 per cent, of the 
population in Western and Central Bengal, 2:5 per cent, in Northern Bengal, 
3-1 per cent, in Dacca Division and 2:2 per cent in the Chittagong Division 
with Tripura State. But the reader is to be warned to remember that such 
proportions are not strictly comparable one with another for the reason that 
the size of the average district is very different in the different quarters of 
the Province, as it is very different from that in other provinces, 
and where districts are small a greater proportion of the moves 
from villages to villages which take place become moves which involve crossing 
a district Doundary. Still the contrast between the proportion for Western 
and (/Cntral Bengal and those for Northern and Eastern Bengal is so great 
that it may safely be stated that the population is decidedly more fluid to 
the south and west of the province than to the north and east. In the Dacca 
Division, it is emigration especially from Dacca district that raises the pro- 
portion, but the districts of the division are very large ones, and it seems that, 
with the possible exception of the population of Bakarganj, that of the I?acca 
Division is decidely more fluid than that of either tne Chittagong or the 
Rajshahi Division.* It is to be noticed that emigration further afield than to 
neighbouring districts in the Province has increased of late years in the 
Chittagong tlivision and to a greater extent in the Dacca Division and that 
generally speaking it is migration over short distances that has fallen off 
since 1911 rattier than migration over longer distances. The increase. of 
migration over longer distances in East Bengal becomes the more noticeable 
ivhen the greatly increased migration from Mymensingh into Assam and the ^ 
less noticeable increased migration from Chittagong into Burma are taken ’ 
into account. It would seem that the rural population of Eastern and North- 
ern Bengal at least is much less inclined to move from its native place than 
tb «Lt. of tile parts of India beyond the province which send the greatest number 
pf recruits to Bengal. The amount paid as land revenue is a far greater pro- 
portion of the value of the produce of the soil in areas not permanently settled 
than in Bengal, and in spite of subinfeudation in the land tenure system the 
rent paid by the cultivator foTr his holding in Eastern Bengal is a much 
lower proportion of his profits from agriculture than that which is paid in 
provinces wliich do noH come within the P^rniftnent Settlement or th&n th&t 
whi(^ is paid in Bihar. The interest of Che cultivator in Eastern Bengal is, 
therefdt'e, more valuable than that of his fMlow, for instance, in Bihar, the' 
U^ted Provinces or Orissa, and one of a faipily to whom a holding belongs is 
the less likely to forego his share and emigrate, while the others are the less 
able to buy him out. Therefore, even if the pressure of the population on the 
.spil were as heavy in Eastern Bengal as in Bihar, it would be less likely to 
ked to migration The proportion between the number of emigrants and' 
ST netaral population in plains districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal is 
: ffifellows and is contrasted below with the correspcafakjg proportfon in the 
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case of the districts outside Bengal from which most of the*immigrants to 
the Province have come: — ® 
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The contrast becomes much greater vsrhen the figures taken are the 
proportions ^ of the natural population who leave nome ;p,nd travel long 
distances. 1 here is only one Bengal district from which f migrants are so 
large a proportion as in the Bihar and United Provinces and Orissa districts 
which have lieen mentioned, and that is Bankura, emigrants from which are 
13*23 per cent, of the natural population, but Bankura district compares 
more closely with the Chota Nagpur districts than with those of Bihar, the 
eastern parts of the United Provinces and Orissa, and the proportion is over 
10 per cent, for every district on the Chota Nagpur Plateau except Mflnhhnm 
and Palamau, and in the case of Ranchi and Sambalpur no less than a quarter 
of the whole natural populatioil has emigrated. Emigrants from Bikanir 
and Jaipur are people of an altogether different class, but the proportion 
betw^n the numbers of emigrants from these States and their natural popula- 
tion is 17 *27 and 12 *82 per cent. , respectively. 

10^. Migration to and from each division. — The migration between 
Beiigal and other parts as it affects each several quarter of the Province, and 
the migration between one quarter and another are analysed in Subsidiary 
• Table III printed at the end of this chapter and illustrated by Diagram No. 38 
on this page. North Bengal and Central Bengal each absorb rather more 

one-third erf the migra- 
tion from outside. Of 
the rest, rather more 
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Western Bengal and 
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third to Eastern 
Bengal. Of those who 
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some 16 per cent., Northern Bengal some 15 per cent., and Central Bengal 
’ some 11 per cent. Within the Province, Eastern Bengal sends out a balance 
of some 69,000 more emigrants to North Bengal than it receives from it, a 
glance of some 67,000 to Central Bengal and some 7,000 to Western Bengal. 
Western Bengal sends a balance of some 1,22,000 to Central Bengal and some 
^4,000 to North Bengal; and between Central and Northen Bengal there is a 
transfer of 76,000 in favour of the latter. The balance of migration between 
the four quarters of the Province was much the same in 1911 as at present. 
The changes which have taken place have been in the direction of increased 
immigration from out.side the Province to Western Bengal and to a slight 
extent to Central Bengal and decreased immigration from outside both to 
Northern and Bastem Bengal. There has been a decided decrease in emi- 
gration from Western Bengal to parts outside the Province, a slight increase in 
emigration to such parts from Northern Bengal and a great increase in emigra- 
tion from Eastern Within the Province there has been a distmct 

increase in migration from Eastern Bengal to Central Bengal and Northern 
Bengal, but the balance between other quarters is much the same as it was ten 
years ago. Migration of artizans, lalsourers and agriculturists is little 
affected bv changes of administration, but the movement of an increased 
number of clerks students and the like from the Dacca Division to Calcutta 
‘and Central Bengal has lieen somewhat accelerated since Bengal one more 
'became a single province. 

106 Streams of Migration. — The map in Diagram No. 38 A.. , is intended 
to illustrate the directions of the migration which affects the Province and the 
several parts of it. The arrows indicate the direction in which migration 
from district to district takes place, thick arrows having been used to indicate 
ihe more important streams and light arrows tlie less important. 
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CHAPTER III.— BIRTHPLACE 


From outside the most important streams are: — 

I. From Bihar and neighbouring districts of the United Provinces ta 
the industrial area round Calcutta; 

II. From Saiital Parganas into Birbhum and across the Ganges into 
‘ 'Malda, Dinajpur and further into North Bengal; 

III. From Nepal into Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri; 

IV. From Chota Nagpur to the tea gardens in Jalpaiguri. 

V. From Orissa to tne industrial area round Calcutta; and 

VI. From Sylhet into Tripura State. 

The important streams leaving the province are : — 

VII. From Mymensingh into Goalpara and further up the Assam 
Vallejr; 

VIII. From Chittagong and to some extent from Tippera and Noakhali 
into Burma ; 

Within the province the streams carrying the greatest numbers with 
them are : — % 

IX: From Bankura into Burdwan and Hooghlv; 

X. From Midnapore to the banks of the Hooghly with their organized 
industry ; 

XI. From Hooghly to Calcutta on the part of a different class in search , 

of clerical work ; 

XII. From Murshidabad and to a less extent from Nadia across the 

Ganges into Bajshahi and Malda; 

XIII. From Pabna, Bogra and Mymensingh into Rangpur; 

XIV. From Rangpur into Cooch Behar and Cooch Behar into Jalpai- 

guri; and 

XV. From Tippera into Tripura State. 

107 . Immigration from Bihar and Orissa and United Provinces to the 
industrial area. — How large a proportion of the population of industrial towns 
up and down the Hooghly comes from beyond the borders of Bengal, has 
already been noticed in the last chapter. The following figures give the 
number of emigrants from the several Bihar and United Provinces districts 
which send the greatest number of recruits to Hooghly, Howrah, Calcutta 
and the 24-Pargana8: — 
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The above figures accoun? for 125,539 immigrants to these four districts 
in Bengal from five districts ih the United Provinces, who are more than one- 
third of the total number of persons found anywhere in Bengal who had been 
bom anywhere in the United Provinces; and for 427,716 persons from sev^n 
( Bihar and two Orissa districts, who form almost a third of the total number of 
immigrants to Bengal from the Province of Bihar and Orissa. Between them 
they a^unt for 553,255 persons, considerably more than a c^uarter of the 
immigrants to ^ngal from outside. This giwt body of immigrants comes 
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from two closeiy circumscribed areas, one consisting of the two districts of 
Cuttack and Balasore on the Orissa coast (Puri also sends a considerable 
number) and the other the western districts of Bihar with the adjoining ones 
Just across the border in the United Provinces. The method of recruiting 
artizans and labourers for the jute mills and indeed for almost every larM 
. industry is in the main responsible. A sirdar, whose home is ih one of the^ 
'districts, brings down to a factory a gang recruited from among the poorer 
of his co-villagers, maintains some sort of control over them while they are 
•employed and generally looks after them till he takes or sends them home 
again. This explains how it is that in one factory a large body of the 
labourers often comes from a very closely circumscribed area, often a few 
Adjoining villages only, in some up-country district. The numbers from the 
westernmost districts of Bihar arc greater than from the districts adjoining 
them in the United Provinces, only because the latter districts are smaller, 
for they send quite as large a proportion of their people to the industrial area 
in Bengal. Generally speaking, the recruits from Orissa find less regular 
employment than those from the north-west. They are more often casual 
labourers and are almost all unskilled. More of the Bihar is are skilled work- 
men, and the proportion that is skilled seems to increase among those who 
come from further to the north-west. The number which comes down from 
• the Eastern Bihar districts is much smaller and very few come to industrial 
centres from Chota Nagpur. The aboriginal tribes of this plateau prefer to 
find work out of doors and shun the towns. It is not suggested that by any 
means all those who have come to Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas and 
Calcutta find employment in organized industry. Many of them ply their 
traditional caste trades in the industrial area as they do also in towns in other 
parts of Bengal. Muchis and Chamars are cobblers; Goalas are milkmen, 
And cartmen ; Kahars are pali-hearers and coolies as are Kurmis, Bhats, Gorns, 
etc; Nunias are pommonlV earthworkers; Mallas boatmen and so on. Other 
castes arc domestic servants, and needy Brahmans from Orissa are found in 
great numbers in the towns employed as cooks by orthodox Hindus of the 
higher castes. Chhatris and othere of superior caste from Bihar and the 
United Provinces are constables, durwans, zamindars' peons and the like. 
Most of the menial staff and porters on the railways come from Bihar and 
Orissa. Such immigrants are found in considerable numbers all over Bengal, 
although they are fewer in Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong, Bakarganj, 
Khulna, Jessore and Earidpur than in the rest of the Province. But the 
abnormally large number of immigrants from Bihar and Orissa and the United 
Provinces in Calcutta and adjoining districts a,re mainly attracted by organized 
industry Nowhere in Bengal is the Bihari or the Oriya permitted to 
acquire rights in land and neither is commonly employed as an agricultural 
labourer. .A. possible exception to this rule exist in the Dinajpur and Hang- 
pur “districts where there may have been as many as 30,000 Biharis found 
employed as field labourers but not more. The rule does not apply to Santals, 
etc., who are willing to take up vacant and comparatively unfertile lands on the 
outcrops of the Old Alluvium in North and West Bengal and have been allowed 
to do so. It goes without saying that immigrants from Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces include a leaven of the mercantile classes, but 
they do not include any appreciable number employed in the professions 
*or in clerical work. The numbers found in Hooghly, Howrah, 24-Parganas 
and Calcutta who had been born in Bihar and Orissa and the United Pro- 
vinces at the last three censuses, are as follows: — 


« 

• 

• 

Douk iw Bihar and Orihsa. 

\ BORN IN United Provinou. 

1931. 

1911. * 

1901. 


1911. 

1901. 

Hooghly 

Howrah 
r24-PargtDai 
^Calcutta ••• 

Total ••• 

62,553 

69.667 

177.989 

185,265 

60,105 

58,094 

144,728 

207.446 

29,571 

43,692 

78,822 

176,313 

\ 

' 17,377 
42,242 
88,913 

1 67,433 

16,013 
• 47,243 
83,636 
89,696 

12,069 

39,727 

46,295 

90,452 

495,474 1 460,368 

328,898 

215,966 

236,487 

\68,543 


20a 
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Immigration to Calcutta from the United Provinces began to fall off 
before 1»11, and both from Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces it has 
fallen off in the last decade, mainly because Calcutta itself is becoming more 
a commercial centre, and industries are finding a home in the neighbourhood 
of the City rgither than in the City itself. The number from the United Pro- 
vinces in Howrah district has now fallen off as in Calcutta, but it has 
increased in Hooghly and the 24-Parganas where the jute mills have developed 
most rapidly of late. The number from Bihar and Orissa has gone on increa- 
sing in Howrah as well as in the other two districts, principally on account of 
the increased number unskilled labourers, especially Oriyas, who continue to 
come to them. In respect of emigrants from the plains districts of 
Bihar, Orissa and the United Provinces to districts of Bengal beyond the 
industrial area round Calcutta where they ply their caste trades, there has been 
a distinct falling off in number during the last ten years, though the number 
of up-country coolies in such places as Narayanganj, Madaripur, Chandpur 
and Sirajganj, the centres of the collecting trade in jute, have increased. 
The total numbers of immigrants to Bengal from Bihar and Orissa and the 
United Provinces, found in 1921 and in 1911 are as follows : — 

Immi^ranlB from liilmr aikI OrisHii : — 1,220,420 ; 1911 — 1,248,401. 

Imiiiigrants from United Provitieeii : 1921—342,810 ; 1911 — 404,198. 

108 . F rom the Santal Parganas.— Rampurhat subdivision of Birbhum is 
largely populated by aborigines who have come in at some time or other from 
the Santal Parganas. Tlie infiltration has been going on for a very long time 
and some Santals may even have settled in Birbhum when the tribe ori{pnally 
migrated to the Santal Parganas. Some have also passed into Murshidabad 
district, and there has been a constant stream of Santals, Mundas, Mai 
Paharies and others crossing the Ganges at Rajmahal and moving into North- 
ern Bengal for the last half century. The “ Barind,” the undulating out- 
crop of the Old Alluvium offered them unoccupied land on which they could 
settle and still offers it. The soil is the soil of their own country and their 
methods of agriculture, which are both too crude and too laborious for the 
Bengali, can there be used with advantage. 202,444 emigrants from Santa] 
Parganas are found in Bengal and 97 per cent, of these are claimd by the 
districts named below ; — 


Burdwan — 28,042 
Birbhum — 22,231 


Dinajpnr — 53,350 
Jalpaigiiri — 14,866 


Murshidahad — 1 3,305 
Malda— 38,011 
Hnjihahi— 16,081 


Darjeeling — 4,447 
Uangpur— 3,909 
Bogra— 3,308 


These figures account for 196,530 immigrants of whom more than two-thirds 
have crossed the Ganges into Northern Bengal. The number of immigrants 
to Birbhum and Murshidabad in 1901 was 37,623 and in 1911, 43,215, but 
has now fallen to 35,536. Those who have come in usually came to settle, and 
the fact that the original settlers are dying off and their places are being taken 
by their native-born children must account in a large measure for the reduc- 
tion. The number of Santals in these two districts is now 83,581 in place of 
70,583 in 1911. It seems, therefore, that though there may have been some 
reduction in immigration the stream must still continue to run strongly. The ' 
numl'er of immigrants to Burdwan from the Santal Parganas in 1891 was . 
no more than 6,241, but with the development of the coal mines of Asansnl 
subdivision, which afford remunerative employment, their number rose to 
13,825 in 1901 and to 27,376 in 1911, and has somWhat further increased 
during the last ten years. TW number born in the Santal Parganas who 
were found in Malda, Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Jalpaiguri in 1891 ivas oply 
47,995. Tt had more than doubled by 1901 and reached 108,209. It rose by 
nearly 50 per cent, to 156,089 in 1911, but has since fallen to 121,308, only 
lUijshahi district having shown an increase in the last ten years. On thia 
side of the Ganges as on the other, immigration has now been going on for a 
long time and much of the decrease is to put down to native-born children of , 
the original settlers having succeeded their fathers who migrated, for the 
number of Santals in these four districts has risen frcnn 212,685 in 1911 to 
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237,639 in 192f. Still there is no doubt that the streams of migration which 
cross the Ganges at Kajmahal has been considerably less during the last 
ten years, than in either of the two previous decades. 

109. From Nepal.—The numbers found in 1921, 1911, 1901 and 1891 
living in Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri who had been born, in Nepal are 
•given in the following table: — 


Found in— 

1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 1991. 

! 

Darjeeling 

68,026 

70,021 

76,301 

88,021 

Sikkim 

20,876 

26,610 

22,720 

Not available. 

Jalpaiguri 

23,681 

84,016 

18,649 

20,678 


In 1891, the total population of Darjeeling district was only 223,314 so 
that at that time no less than 39-4 per cent, of the population had been born 
in Nepal. The hills had in fact been peopled anew by Nepalese during the 
30 years or so previously. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that the 
number born in Nepal has since decreased, as settlers died off and were suc- 
• ceedcd by their native-born children. That after the lapse of another 40 
years, as much as 20 -5 per cent, of the population still consists of emigrants 
from Nepal, is evidence that the stream of migration has by no means run 
dry. Sikkim was closed to settlers from Nepal up to the time of the war 
of 1889 and the number born in Nepal found in the State in 1891 must have 
been very small. The immigrants from Nepal in 1901 were 40-6 per cent, 
of the whole population and still form 25-5 per cent., though Nepalese must 
have shared equally with others in Sikkim the heavy mortality which has 
reduced the population by just over 10 per cent, in the last ten years in spite 
of continued immigration. The numter from Nepal found in Jalpaiguri 
district has been subject to curious fluctuations, for which the explanation 
would seem to lie in the fact that Nepalese do not go down to Jalpaiguri 
district to settle permanently as they have done in Darjeeling and in 
Sikkim, but rather to find temporary employment in the tea gardens and 
return to their own hills after a time. Nepal is the nearest source from 
which the labour supply for the Duars tea gardens is drawn, and the supply 
is therefore more elastic to the demand than the supply from Chota Nagpur, 
where the gardens have recruiting agents and the coolies are brought up at 
the expense of the industry. Naturally the gardens keep their labourers, 
recruited at their own expense, permanently employed if they can, and meet 
only a temporary demand for labour by employing Nepalese whom, they 
discharge again as circumstances dictate. 

110. From Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces to Jalpaiguri.— The 

bulk of the labour employed in the Jalpaiguri is made up by aboriginal tribes- 
men from the middle of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. Ranchi is the district 
in which the great majority of the coolies are recruited. The number of 

f )erBons bom in Ranchi who were enumerated in Jalpaiguri district at the 
ast census was no less than 126,214. The number from Singhbhum was 
• 7,545, from Palamau 1,595 and from Hazaribagh only 1,323, and there were 
smaller numbers from other parts, so that migration irom Ranchi completely 
swamps that from adjoining districts. In 1891, there were but 18,808 immi- 
grants in Jalpaiguri from Lohardaga district as it was then, fewer than 
there were from NepaD Recruiting went qn apace in the next ten years 
and the Census of 1901 showed 80,436 persons in Jalpaiguri who had been 
born in Ranchi. Apparently there was a movement in the direction of 
empjoying Nepalese labour in the next decane, for though the number of 
immigrants from Ranchi had risen to 99,000 by 1911, the nuinber from 
Nepal was nearly double as large as in 1901. During the last ten years the 
tea industry seems to have definitely decided against Nepalese labbur on the 
gardens in the Duars, where it has proved by no means as satisfactory as in , 
• the hills, for not only has the number of recruits from Ranchi risen^by more 
than 25 per cent, since 1911 and the number of Nepalese immigrants to the 
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district fallen by 30 per cent., but there has been a commencement of 
recruiting further into Central India. In 1901, there were only 609 persons 
in Jalpaiguri district who had been born in the Central Provinces and in 1911 
the number was 611, but the figure according to the recent census has risen 
to 8,334 persons, of whom 6,314 came from Nagpur district, 989 from Bilas- 
pur and 897 from Raipur. The number of females, who have been brought 
in, is almost equal to the number of males. This even balance of the sexes 
is also apparent among the emigrants from Ranchi, for the tea industry 
finds employment for females as easily as for males. 

111. Colonization of Tripura State front Tippera, Noakhali and 
Sylhet. — Immigration into Tripura Statp from Tippera district and from 
Sylhet in Assam may l)e considered together. The immigrants are mainly 
Bengali-speaking Muhammadans. The figures given below represents the 
number of immigrants to the State from those two districts as discovered at 
each of the last four censuses: — 


Born in — 

1 

Pound in Thipuha Statk. 

1091. 1 

1 

1 1911. 

1 

1901. j 

1H91. 

Tippera 

1 

26,689 

36,302 

12.066 

6,845 

1 

Sylliet 

1 

33,929 

26,649 

j 

16,10G 

1,128 


Smaller but not inconsiderable numbers go in from Chittagong, 9,891 in 
1921. Noakhali 4,583 and Dacca 2,618. Until 1901, the State had more 
recruits from Sylhet than from Tippera district, but the Census of 1911 
.showed a Ipge number of fresh immigrants from Tippera. It seems that 
much of this fresh immigration must nave been temporarv, for the number 
from Tippera has greatly declined since 1911. The ^^tate now contains 
four from Sylhet to every three from Tippera, and the development of the 
State i.« going on most rapidly at the northern end against the Assam frontier. 
The number which passes in from Noakhali is small because the adjoining 
Division of the State. Belonia, has as dense a population as it can wefl 
bear. 

112. Midnapore to Hooghiy and Midnapore and Hooghly to Calcutta, 
24«Parganas and Howrah. — The bulk of the migration from rural parts of 
West Bengal to the industrial area along the Hooghly come from Midnapore. 
The census discloses a balance of migration from Burdwan to Hooghly of 
8^93 persons which has increased from 6,221 in 1911, but this is not neces- 
.sarily migration to the industrial parts of Hooghly and the migration from 
Bankura to Hooghly is certainly not so. The balance from Burdwan to 
Calcutta is 15,749 compared with 20,234 in 1911, but therq, is little move- 
ment from Burdwan to Howrah and the 24-Parganas. Migration from 
Midna])ore is much more important. Its extent and variations are 'shown 
by the ngures given in the following table: — 


Balanoe of migration from 
Midnapore to— 

199i. 

1911. 

1901. 

1801. 

Hooghly ... ••• 

21,770 ^ 

17,693 

8.0 IS 

7,042 

Howrah 

7,027 f 

8,479 

10,414 

11,326 

* 24-Parganaa 

61,621 1 

42,399 

24.270 


Calcutta ... 

23,76^ 

28,172 

24,968 

26,690 * 

Total 

114,176 

96,743 

1 

67,666 

44,968 


' Midnapore people have flocked tp the mill areas in Hooghly and the 
24-Pargapas in increasing numbers anp seem to .have taken the lead of those 
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of any other Bengal districts in doing so, a fact which is evidence, if more 

were needed, of the very heavy pressure of the population on the soil of 
the district. But the movement from Midnapore to Howrah is less than it 
used to be and the number found in Calcutta who had been born in Midna- 
pore is now rather less than 20 years ago. As the jute industry has developed 
in Hooghly district, there has been a great reduction in the migration from 
there to Howrah. The balance in favour of Howrah was 22,587 in 1901 and 
33,213 in 1911, but has now been reduced to 6,456. Hooghly used to supply 
most of the clerical labour required in Howrah and much of that required 
in Calcutta and still does so, but the migration from Hooghly to Calcutta 
has also fallen off considerably, the explanation being the remarkable develop- 
ment of the daily passenger service on the East Indian Railway. 45,194 
persons were found in Calcutta in 1901 who had been born in Hooghly, and 
46,087 in 1911, but the Census of 1921 has shown only 29,234. Clerks and • 
others flock in in the same numbers as before, but very many more of them now 
live near stations on the line from Howrah to Bandel and come in every 
day to their work than was formerly the case. 

113. Bankura to Burdwan and Hooghly.— The un8()phi.stical Bankura 
people do. not appear to be attracted to the industrial area in the neighbour- 
• hood of Calcutta, for Bankura sends only 6,262 emigrants to Calcutta 1,647 to 
Howrah and 2,335 to the 24-Parganas. its people, who leave their home 
district, seem to prefer agricultural employment to any other, and although 
a considerable number of its aborigines are attracted to the Raniganj coal- 
field, the bulk of the emigrants seek employment in rural parts of Burdwan 
and Hooghly, and to a less extent in rural areas in Midnapore. The balance 
of migration between Bankura and Midnapore is no more than 2,519, but for 
a long time past there has been steady flow into Burdwan and Hooghly as 
the following figures show; — 


Balano<' of mignitioii fiom 
Oiiiiktira to— 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

IH91. 

Burdwan 

40 834 

25,976 

33,756 

13,636 

Ho'ighly 

48,140 

45,138 

41,612 

26,921 

Total 

8rt,974 

71,113 

74,368 

39,567 


The fall in the balance between Bankura and Burdwan in 1911 lyas due 
to an increase in the number who had passed from Burdwan into Bankui'a 
from 6,571 in 1901 to 18,620, and as the figure has fallen again to 6,709, it 
seems certain that the increase must have been due to some temporary cause, * 
)08siblv the fact that work was going on in the construction of the Bankura- 
Jamodar Railway close to the Burdwan border and was attracting labour. 

!!f such an increase had not taken place, the balance of migration from 
] )ankura to Hooghly and Burdwan in 1911 would have been some 83,000. 

. There seems to have been a great exodus from Bankura between 1891 and 
1901, but the stream has continued since. Both Burdwan and Hooghly have 
lost population in the areas adjoining Bankura as heavily as Bankura during 
the last decade, so that increased demand for labour at home has been counter- 
balanced by increased demand in the adjoihing districts and has not kept 
Bankura people from emigrating, though it lias no doubt brought back many 
who le^t temporarily dunng thfe famine yeaps. 

*. 114. From Murshidabad and Nadia across the Ganges.— Migration 
between districts on either side of one of the big rivers is generally occasioned 
by the river having diluviated the land on one bank and brait up new land oppo- 
site it on the other, and such action on the part of the Ganges has helped to 
bring people from its south bank to its north bank in Maloa and Rajshkhi. ^ • 
* But such action has been by no means sufficient to account for the migration 
which is tAlrlng place from Murshidabad and Nadia northwards across the 
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river. There has been exchange of immigrants, but it is very decidedly in 
favour of Malda and Jiajshahi. The figures given in the following table 
show the balance of migration betwen Malda and Murshidabad and between 
Murshidabad with Nadia and Rajshahi according to the last four census 
enumerations: — 


BhIabm of migration. 

1011. 

1911. 

j 1001. 

1891. 

Mursliidabad to Mal<la 

13.227 

20,232 

7,162 

9,308 

Murshidabad and Nadia to 
Itajahahi. 

28.101 

24,383 

23,139 

14,496 

Total 

41,328 

44,616 

80,301 

23,804 


It will be seen that there is a very decided movement of population north- 
wards across the river, which accounts for more than half of the balance 
of 76.000 which North Bengal receives from (central Bengal. This stream 
of migration began to flow more than 40 vears ago, but has increased very 
much in volume since 1801 and ai)pears still to be increasing, for tbe balance 
between Murshidabad and Malda would have proved as great ^ 1021 as in 
1011 but for a change in the boundaries of jurisdiction. It may be taken 
as an indication of the strength of the economic pressure on the soil south of 
the Ganges whose capacities for production have seriously depreciated with 
the decay of the distributary rivers leaving the Ganges to join the Hooghly 
estuary, and the lowering of the sub-soil water-level in Murshidabad and Nadia 
which has resulted. Though migration generally has been somewhat stayed 
in so many parts of the province since 1911, and Murshidabad and Nadia 
have suffered so serious a loss of population during the last decade as 8 per 
cent., there is no sign that migration across the Ganges has been reduced. 


115. Migration up the Brahmaputra. — The streams of migration from 
Pabna, Bogra and Mymensingh to Rang})ur, from Rangpur to Cooch Behar 
and from Cooch Behar to Jalpaiguri may be considered along with the migra- 
tion from Mymensingh and Rangpur into the Assam Valley. Beginning from 
the junction of the Jamuna and the Ganges there is a steady stream of migra- 
tion up the course of the former northwards and then north-eastwards into the 
Assam Valley. The balance of migration from Pabna to Bogra and Mymen- 
, I>II. 1 , 11 . mi. singh and from Pabna and Mymen- 

4 .<Mi ..*ji singh to Rangpur disclosed at each 

,mJI of the last three censuses, is shown 
... J .,801 s8,<M .,j»r margin. Before 

the beginning of this century there had been some movement from Pabna into 
Bogra and Rangpur up the Jamuna. Those who went were mostly Muham- 
madans who had lost their land by diluvion in Pabna or had been attracted 
for some iothar reason towards the islands and accretions along the 
Jamuna in Rangpur and Bogra and the lower courses of the Tista in Rang- 
pur. The new lands were then mostly on the right bank of the Jamuna and 
there was little migration onto the Mymensingh side. Mymensingh people 
had begun to cross over into Rangpur. In the next ten years there was a 
phenomenal increase of migration up the course of the river which 
involved 70,000 persons. Most of it, especially at the southern extremity of 
the stream, was permanent migration, for the numbers born in Rangpur "and 
found in Pabna were only 251 in 1901, 240 in 1911 and 303 at the last census. 
During the last decade, the progress up the right bank of the Jamuna has 
fallen off, but that from Mymensingh to Rangpur has gone on increasing. 


There has been northward migration by another class of people from 
Rangpur into Cooch Behar and from Cooch" Behar into Jalpaiguri. These . 
people are not those who seek new alluvial formations to bring them under 
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cultivation, aAd are not generally Muhammadans, but more often the indi- 
genous Hindu cultivating classes of North Bengal and especially Rajbansis. 

The movement is an older one than 
Bai.noeotini»r»uim, ml. i>n. iDoi. mentioned just above. It in- 

::: iS volved 28,000 people in 1901 and 

slightly less in 1911, Vhile the num- 
ber involved in 1921 has so much decreased as to indicate that the stream must 
almost have ceased to flow. It can get no further northwards than Jalpai- 
guri district, for there it meets the hills, but it can, and to a certain extent 
does, turn eastward into the Assam Valley, for the balance of migration from 
Jalpaiguri to Goalpara is 9,635. Gooch Behar people do not, however, seem 
to be going into Goalpara, for the balance of migration is slightly in the 
opposite direction and Jalpaiguri people do not penetrate further into the 
Assam Valley than the first district they come to. 

A movement in which Muhammadans take the greatest part has shown 
a startling development during the last ten years. In 1901 only 22,056 persons 
were enumerated in Assam who had been born in Mymensingh and of these 
15,289 were found in Sylhet, only 2,402 in Goalpara, 652 in Nowgong and 
smaller numbers in the other Assam Valley districts. In 1911, there were 
34,171 Mymensingh people in Goalpara., but still there were less than a 
thousand in any district further up the Brahmaputra. Now the number 
found in Goalpara is 77,932, in Kamrup 29,578, in Darrang 12,460 and in 
Nowgong 52,199. The 3,649 emigrants from Mymensingh to the Assam Valley 
districts in 1901 had increased by ten times to 36,615 in 1911 and they are 
now no less than 172,061. The greatest migration has been to Nowgong 
where there were 750 Mymensingh people in 1911 and where there are now 
seventy times as many. There has been very little increase in migration 
from Mymensingh into Sylhet, but the people of the district have t^en to 
going to Gooch Behar in the same manner as they have taken to going up 
the Brahmaputra Valley, for there were only 1,5.52 in Gooch Behar in 1911 
who had been born in Mymensingh and there are now 9,797. A certain 
number of Rangpur people have been found in Goalpara at each of the last 
three censuses, but the number 14,748 is not greater now than it was 20 years 
ago. There are 1 ,429 from Rangpur in Kamrup, but only very few in districts 
further up the Valley. Altogether, the stream into the Assam Valley must 
have carried nearly 150,000 persons with it during the last ten years and thev 
have almost all gone from Mymensingh. It is all permanent migration and 
has included 4 females to every 5 males. Those who have gone are ordinary 
cultivators most of them Muhammadans, and they have gone by whole 
families, and taken up land in the wide stretches of untilled plain on the 
right bank of the river as far up as Gauhati and from thence more on .the 
left banks as far as Tezpur beyond which few seem to have penetrated. 


116. Migration to Burma. — Migration from the Ghittagong Division, 
into Burma is. largely periodic. It takes place in the cold weather and the 
emigrants return before the rains. The arrangement is now an old stand- 
ing one which involved as many as 100,000 persons as long ago as 1891. It 
increased by 40 per cent, between 1891 and 1901 but fell off somewhat during 
the next ten years though the number born in Bengal and enumerated in 
Burma in 1911 was 184,985. The numbor disclosed by the recent census 
is an increase of 7 per cent. The emigrants include only one woman to 
every 8 men. 
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CHAPTEI8 III.i-BlUrHPLACE. 


* t* 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Migration between na'tueal 
DIVISIONS (ACTUAL FIGURES COMPARED WITH 1911 ). 





KUMniH KNUMBllATFIi (000*a OMITTKU) IN NATURAL. DIV1810NI. 

f 

Nat iral divisloiiH in wlilcli born. 


West Bengal 
(Kurd wan 
Dlviaion). 

Central 
Bengal 
(Praeidency 
Di Villon;. 

North Bengal 
( Bajsbabl 
Divigioti and 
Coooii Debar). 

Bait Bengal 
(Dacca and 
Chittagong 
Diviiloniatid 
Tripura State) 

Total. 

• 1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

TOTAL ... 

\1B21 


uo 

1,0S2 

889 

2ta 

2,828 


[tan 


442 

1,008 

927 

287 

8,882 

WoHt Benffnl (BurdwHn Divininn) - 

1921 


(7 AA9) 

229 

6 

8 

238 


ilOll 


(8,02«) 

234 

7 

4 

24.’> 

(V'litral BetiKal (Preuldency 

1921 


67 

(8,428) 

9.^ 

86 

198 

Division), 

1911 


76 

(8.439) 

97 

41 

214 

Nortii Bengal (IlujshuUi DivlHion^ 

1921 


2 

19 

(10,067) 

2C 

47 

and Ooocli Debar ), 

JOll 


2 

20 

(9,805) 

32 

54 

Bant Bengal (Daooa and rhittagung ^ 

n921 


10 

118 

95 

(18,892) 

216 

DlvliiionH and Tripura Btato). 

ll911 


6 

1 

89 

78 

(17,875) 

173 

Oiiteido BeiiKul 

[1921 

... 

401 

671 

678 

183 

1.92H 

1 

ll911 


358 

663 

746 

210 

1,076 


Notb.—TIio fltdirau within braokotu show thn uumber born uiid •numerated in euoli oatural division* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Part I. 


Total, 


PUOVIMCE OU STATE. 

IMMIORANTS TO BENGAL. 

BMIOHAMTH rilOM Bknoai 


Excess (4-) ou dekigiknoy 

(“ )OK IMMKJ HANTS OVER 

Emkikants. 


1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

• 

Ijmei-Merwrtni 

1,930 

663 

+ 

1,277 

070 

389 

+ 

681 

4- 

960 

4 

304 

iDdamaua uiul l^iuobarB 

33 

80 

- 

48 

890 

1.879 

- 

380 

- 

8fi8 

- 

1.199 

Unarn 

68,367 

67.P80 

+ 

1.178 

376,206 

198,675 


181.631 

- 

306.939 

- 

126,480 

jteluchiatuu (ilistrlnt aud ud- 

88 

07 

_ 

29 

4.16 

123 


338 


388 


26 

mlnlatered tunitorioh). 












• 

Eleugul 




... 




... 





Bihar and Oriiwa 

1,230,426 

1.248,401 

- 

27.976 

107.232 

163.400 

- 

46,168 

4- 

1,113,194 

4- 

1,096,001 

Bonioay 

7,615 

6.949 

+ 

1.606 

7,966 

6,877 

+ 

■ 1,578 

- 

440 

- 

428 

Burma 

3,361 

2.61'0 

- 

239 

146,087 

136,756 

+ 

10,331 

- 

143,726 

- 

133,166 

Deutrul Pruv^iws and Berar ••• 

61.753 

19,378 

+ 

32,375 

8,063 

3.642 

- 

479 

4- 

48,690 

4" 

16,836 

3oorg 

6 

3 

-f- 

3 

6 

6 1 


... 



- 

3 

Delhi 

1,889 


-f 

1.889 

2,778 


•f- 

2,778 

> 

889 



Hadraa (including Lucuadlvea) 

81,270 

14,240 


17.030 

3.2H1 

6,687 

- 

8.256 

4- 

27,989 

+ 

7,703 

North-Wubt Frontier Proviuco 

1,036 

1.034 

- 

8 

777 

872 

4- 

606 

4- 

240 

4- 

763 

(diatrlct and aduiinistoied 













tei rituritidi). 













Punjab 

14,804 

17,664 

■ 

8,260 

2,949 

8,780 

“ 

831 

+ 

11,856 

4- 

13,784 

Dnited Pruvinoes of Agra and 

842,801 

404.198 

- 

61,307 

18,479 

26.659 

- 

7,180 

4- 

834,322 

4- 

378,689 

Oudb. 













rotal Ipitlth T«ppitopy 


1,7B1,2BB 

- 

37,B3B 

B70,m 

830,838 

+ 

738,83$ 

4- 

1,073,818 

4- 

1,280f881 

ianHiD State (Maulpur) 

635 

221 


314 

372 

sou 

+ 

72 

4- 

163 


79 

Belucblstan (Agency Traotu) ... 

34 

19 


5 


2 


2 

4- 

24 

4- 

17 

Baruda Btiite 

1D9 

124 

+ 

76 

267 

882 

- 

lb 

- 

58 

- 

308 

Bengal States 


... 


... 


... 







Bihar and Orissa StaUib 

7,163 

3,970 

+ 

3,183 

9,690 

11,984 

- 

2,294 

- 

2.687 

- 

8,014 

Bombay States 

3,718 

2.678 

+ 

1,140 

615 

407 

+ 

18 

4* 

3,208 

4- 

2,081 

Ontral India Ageney 

941 

3,161 

- 

2,220 

949 

1,004 

- 

66 

- 

8 

4- 

2,157 

Central Pniviniw™ Status 

3,067 

1,699 

-f 

1,468 

211 

2,256 

- 

2,045 

4 

2,846 

- 

067 

Gwalior Statu 

1,788 

... 

•f 

1,788 

325 


f 

325 

4- 

1,463 


' - 

Hyderabad Stiitru 

889 

244 


145 

293 

717 

- 

424 

4- 

06 

- 

473 

Kashmir Statu 

169 

293 

- 

124 

106 

131 

- 

26 

4- 

64 

4 

* 162 

Kfadras Stitea (ine.udiug 

764 

1U3 

+ 

G6I 

67 

166 

_ 

89 

4- 

687 

- 

68 

Clnohln ami Travaucore). 













Cochin, State 

its 

48 

+ 

174 

8 

88 

- 

13 

4* 

213 

4- 

te 

Travancore State 

63S 

64 

+ 

478 

68 

184 

- 

66 

4- 

474 

- 

70 

Mysore Stfbe 

461 

438 

+ 

, 23 

434 

413 

+ 

11 

•1' 

27 

4 

16 

North-West Frontier Province 


... 


... 

140 

13 

4- 

128 

- 

140 

- 

13 

(iLgenoles and tribal areas). 













Punjab States 

1,522 

1,012 

+ 

610 

2;8 

230 

- 

10 

4- 

1,299 

+ 

in 

Rajputana Agency 

47,806 

•36,669 


11,206 


787 

4- 

37 

4- 

47,091 

4- 

85,033 

Bikkim 

4,067 

.3,3.14 

+ 

703 

• 

1,6CC’ 

3,062 

- 

1,486 

4- 

2,491 

4- 

303 

Dnited Provinces St|te8 

204 

1,498 

- 

1,204 

166 

100 

- 

6 

4- 

139 

4- 

1,338 

• 

T«til PtiNtotopy tuttt ... 

It, BIB 

88,tB3 


17,B33 

1B,0BB 

tf,BB2 

- 

3,828 

4- 

88,880 

4- 

33,271 

[ndU, unspeoifldd 

80 

106 

- 

* 76 

... 


• 


4* 

30 

4- 

106 

French and Portuguese Settle* 

1,181 

3.361 

- 

1,180 


... 


... 

4- 

1,181 

4- 

2,361 

§ 

mentc* 












0 

MANS TOTJU. ... 

hBtrjiB 

1,BSB,01B 

- 

t1,tB1 

BBB,IBB 

B82,BB7 

4- 

182,808 

4- 

1J31,880 


1,288428 











e 

1 
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CHAVTEK III.— DIUTl] PLACE. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLU IV.— Baut 11."' 

British Territory 


BllOVlNClC OK HTATK. 

lAlMKIIlANTH TO HKNOAL. 

Ehiouants from Bengal. 

Excess (-f) OR dkkiciency(-) 

Of IMMIOHANTi OVER 
U11IGKANT8. 


19U1. 

1911. 

Variatlun. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

• 

1911. 

I 

- 

3 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 


9 

Ajtuer-Merwurn 

l.Hfi.') 

050 

+ 

],20.'i 

970 

289 

-h 

681 

+ 

885 

-f 

861 

AuilttinaiiH and N uidIkim 

32 

80 

- 

48 

883 

1,221 

- 

338 

- 

851 

- 

1,141 

Awiaui 

28,219 

86,290 

- 

8.071 

373,604 

191,612 

-f- 

181,892 

- 

345,285 

- 

155,322 

BeluchlMtiiii (I)irLru'' aud 

6K 

97 

- 

29 

45G 

123 

+ 

333 


388 


26 

BdiuiiilMt/'‘t<Ml tJii riLoi i'*'')- 

* 















... 



... 



... 





Bihar and Or’ujiLi 

1,200,751 

1,229,981 

- 

29.230 

107.175 

163,351 

- 

46,176 

•+ 

1,093,576 

+ 

1,076,630 

Bondjiii 

7.425 

5.923 

+ 

l..')02 

7,9.53 

6,847 

+ 

1,606 

- 

528 

- 

424 

Burma 

2,352 

2,590 

- 

244 

14G,0.j8 

134,985 


11,073 

- 

143,706 

- 

132,389 

Cuutral i'iuviia't.'ri and ilurur ... 

4tf.24U 

18,010 

+ 

31,230 

3,021 

3,540 

- 

519 

+ 

40,225 

+ 

14,476 

Coorif 

A 

.3 

+ 

3 

0 

6 


... 




3 

Bulhi 

1,882 

... 


1,882 

2.778 


+ 

2,778 

- 

896 



MadraH (liiduditiK l^acuadivLm) 

28,503 

13,170 

+ 

15,423 

3,281 

6,537 

- 

3,2611 

+ 

2.5,312 


6,633 

' North-NNVat l-'roiitlor I’rovluue 

1,016 

1,011 

■f 

4 

777 

272 

+ 

505 

+ 

238 

-f 

739 

(JDltitrlol aud udtiiiiuiit.urud 













toriUurl(!ti). 













Punjab 

14.2.‘)0 

17,482 

- 

8,232 

2,949 

3,752 


803 

H- 

11,301 


13,730 

United Proviiioiii of A^ru aud 

838,184 

399,678 


61,394 

18,451 

25,578 


7,127 

+ 

319,733 

+ 

874,000 

Uudh. 













Total Irltlth TarHtOfy ... 

t,e7S,878 

1,725,877 

- 

80,808 

888,282 

827,813 


150,859 

+ 

1,008,818 

4- 

1,197,285 

Awam Statu (Muiilinu ) 

888 

185 

+ 

203 

369 

300 

+ 

69 

- 

31 

- 

165 

BeluohUtau (Atfeuoy Traota) ... 

24 

19 

+ 

6 

... 

2 

- 

2 

+ 

24 

+ 

17 

Baroda State 

190 

124 

+ 

76 

267 

882 

- 

76 

- 

58 

- 

208 

Baimal StaUM 


... 



... 

... 


... 


... 



Bibar and Drlaaa .SUitUii 

6.489 

1,962 

+ 

2,627 

9,685 

11,982 

- 

2,297 

- 

3,196 

- 

8,020 

Bombay Status 

8,627 

2,476 

+ 

1,052 

615 

496 

+ 

20 

+ 

3,012 

+ 

1,980 

Central India AKeiioy 

873 

8,101 

- 

2,288 

945 

1,004 


69 

- 

72 

+ 

2,167 

Central Provinoe.i Stuteu 

2,016 

1,599 

+ 

1,317 

211 

2,262 

- 

2,0tl 

+ 

2,705 

- 

668 

• Gwalior State ... * 

1,785 

... 

+ 

1,786 

326 


■f 

325 

-l- 

1,460 



Hyderabad Stat 

388 

244 

+ 

144 

293 

717 

- 

424 

+ 

96 

- 

478 

Eaahnur State 

160 

293 

- 

127 

106 

131 

- 

26 


61 

+ 

162 

Madraa Statu liioliidiiig Oouhiu 

754 

103 


661 

67 

166 

_ 

89 

+ 

687 

_ 

63 

and Truvauuure). 













Cochin mat* 

m 

IS 

+ 

174 

9 

88 

- 

13 

+ 

81S 

+ 

88 

Travaucore iitatf 

63i 

54 

-B 

47S 

68 

284 

- 

66 

+ 

464 

- 

70 

Myaoru State 

477 

427 

+ 

20 

424 

412 

+ 

12 

■f 

23 

+ 

16 

1 

Horth-Wust Fruutlur Proviuou 





• 

140 

12 

+ 

128 

_ 

140 

_ 

12 

(AgfUPj ami tubal arouti). 













Punjab BiuU'!i ... 

],&Ui 

1,012 

+ 

492 

223 

236 

- 

12 

+ 

1,281 

+ 

T77 

Uajputuuu Ageiioy 

46,860 

35,744 

‘f 

11,106 

774 

736 

+ 

38 


46,076 

+ 

86,008 

Sikkim 

4,067 

3,364 


703 

1.6d6 

3,062 

- 

1,486 ’ 

+ 

2,491 

D 


United Provinooii States 

268 

1,480 

- 

1,222 

166 

160 

- 

6 

+ 

103 

H 


Total FoHdAtory Statoi 

70,578 

85,132 

+ 

18,553 

18,085 

21,873 

- 

8,925 

-1- 

85,Z21 



India, unspucuh'd 

S3 

m 

- 

76 

... 



... 

•t* 

80 

+ 

106 

French and Poituguedo Settle* 

1,150 

2,338 

_ 

1,179 

• 




+ 

1.169 

+ 

1,888 

tueute. 













OIIAND TOTAL ... 

t, 758, 852 

1 

1,781,583 

- 

38,811 

885,318 

859,891 


135,728 


1,081,320 

+ 

,%281,082 
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.•SUBSIDIAKY TABLK IV.— Part III. 

Feudatory Statesm 


PllOVlNCK OK STATE. 

lMMianANT8 TO BBNUAL. 

Ehiuuantb from Be.voal. 

s 

Excess ( f ) on i)Kr]ciBNCT(-. ) 

OP IMMI'IKAN'TS OVER 
KMKlKAKI'H. 


1921. 

1911, 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 


1911. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 


9 

Ajmer* Mer warn 

76 

3 

-f 

72 

... 

... 

... 


+ 

76 

+ 

3 

Andanuinsaiul Nicobars 

... 

... 


... 

7 

68 

- 

61 

- 

7 

- 

68 

Assam 

40.048 

30,799 

+ 

9,24D 

1,702 

1,963 

- 

261 


38,340 

-P 

28,836 

BeluohistRD (District aud 

aiiimiiistcruil turritones). 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 



Btiiigul 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


... 

Bihar and Uriasa 

19,fi75 

18,420 

4- 

1,266 

67 

49 

+ 

8 

+ 

19,618 

+ 

18.371 

Bombay 

DO 

26 

+ 

64 

2 

30 

- 

28 

+ 

hh 

- 

4 

Burma 

9 

4 

+ 

6 

29 

771 

- 

742 

- 

21) 

- 

767 

(Doutral PrQi4nfl«is and Uurar ... 

2,607 

1,362 

+ 

i,Hr. 

42 

2 

+ 

40 

+ 

2.466 

+ 

1,360 

Ooortf 

... 

... 


... 






... 


... 

Delhi 

7 

... 

+ 

7 

... 




+ 

7 


... 

tladras (iiicIuduiK' Bsicoadivcs) 

2,677 

1,070 

+ 

1,607 





■p 

2,677 

P 

1,070 

North-West I'V.iiitler Province 
(Districts aud admiiiirtten'd 
territories). 

11 

23 


12 





+ 

11 

+ 

28 

Punjab 

54 

82 

- 

28 

... 

28 

- 

28 

•p 

64 

-P 

64 

Unltuii Proviuces of Agru and 
Ouiih. 

4,617 

4,620 

- 

8 

28 

81 

- 

63 

-p 

4,689 

*P 

4,689 

• 

Totil British Territory ••• 

89,770 

58,900 

f 

13,381 

1,887 

8,088 

- 

1,118 

-p 

81,803 

+ 

83,987 

Assam State (.V(anl[iui ) 

197 

86 

-t- 

111 

3 


f 

3 

+ 

194 

+ 

86 

Beluchlstaii (Agency Tracts) ... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 



... 


... 

Baroda States 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 



... 


... 

Bengal States 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 



... 


... 

Bihar and Orissa States 

G64 

8 

-f- 

666 

6 

2 

•P 

3 

-p 

669 

-P 

6 

Bombay States 

191 

10.3 

+ 

88 

... 

2 

- 

2 

+ 

191 

+ 

101 

Cientral Ttuila Ageucy 

1 68 

... 

+ 

68 

4 

... 

+ 

4 

-f 

64 


... 

Oeutral Provinces States 

141 

... 

+ 

141 

... 

4 

- 

4 

-p 

• 141 

• 

4 

(Gwalior Statu 

3 

... 

+ 

3 

... 

... 

... 


+ 

3 


... 

Hyderabad State 

1 

... 

+ 

1 


... 

... 


+ 

1 


... • 

Kashmir State 

• 3 

... 

+ 

8 

... 

... 

... 


-p 

3 


... 

Madras States (iiicliiding Ooohiu 
and Travauouro). 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


... 

Cochin Stale 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


... 

rrasaneors State 

... 

... 




... 

... 



... 


... 

Mysore State 

4 

1 

■h 

3 

... 

1 

- 

1 

+ 

4 


... 

North*West Frontier Province 
(Agencies and tribal areas). 

... 

... 


... 

■■■ r 


... 



... 


... 

Punjab Status 

18 

■« 

: + 

18 


4 

- 

4 

■p 

18 

- 

4 

Bajputann Agency 

1,016 

916 

+ 

100 

- \ 

1 

- 

1 

+ 

1,015 

+ 

914 

Sikkim 

7 

United Provinces StHtes... 

• 

S6 

18 

+ 

• 

18 

... 

... 

... 


+ 

3Q 

+ 

18 

Total PMNlatory Statot ... 

8,391 

1131 

+ 

1,810 

1 

18 

19 

t 

f 

+ 

8,880 

+ 

1,117 

India, unspeclfled 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 



... 


... 

French and PortagasM Settle- 
monte. 

• 

Q RAND Total 

S2 

78,133 

23 

87,803 

+ 

1 

19,870 

1,070 

8,80$ 

- 

l,»7 

+ 

+ 

22 

•70,889 

• 

+ 

■P 

« 28 

• 

89,887 
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CHAPTER IV.— REUQION. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Religion. 

117. Introductory. — This chapter deals with the figures contained in 
the Census Table VI, which are analysed in four subsidiary tables printed at 
the end of tlie chapter giving — 

I. — A general distribution of the population by religion, 

II. — A distribution of population of each district according to the 
main religions, Hindu and Muhammadan, 

III. — The number and variations of the number of Christians, and 

IV. — The distribution of urban and rural population by religion. 

The return of religion in the census schedules is perhaps more safely to be 
relied upon than the returns of other matters than bare numbers and sex. 
No distinctions could be clearer between Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians 
and Buddhists. The vexed question “ what is a Hindu?” is sometimes 
raised in respect of persons of aboriginal races which are in process of 
discarding their ancient tribal beliefs in favour of Hinduism, but it 
causes less trouble in Bengal than in certain other parts of India. There 
aie however cases in which there is a possibility of doubt, and in such cases 
much depends on the point of view of the census enumerator and the instruc- 
tions he gets on reference to those who are supervising his work. The effect 
of not always discriminating between Animists and Hindus from the same 
stand -point is seen in the figures obtained at successive censuses for the 
numbers of Animists in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, but in other parts of 
Bengal it does not appear that the discrimination has proved a matter of much 
difficulty. There is some difficulty at times in respect of the correct return 
of Jains who have retained the caste distinctions which prevail among Hindus, 
but the number of Jains in Bengal is comparatively very small, and their 
largest numbers are found in Calcutta, where their leaders in religious 
matters came forward on the occasion of this census and did their best to 
ensure that their co-religionists should be correctly returned. 

118. The religions of the population of Bengal. — The population of 
Bengal and Sikkim is divided according to the religions professed as follows: — 

Dengnl. Blkkiui. 


^^llllanlIllU(luns 

... r)3'55 i>or cent. 

Hindus 

... per cent. 

llimiuH 

... 43-7-i „ 

nuddliistH 

... 32-78 

Aniiiiistct 

... 1-79 „ 

CliristidiiR 

... 0*45 „ 

liiRidhistB 

... 0-58 

Muhammadans 

... 0-20 

CliristianH 

... 0-31 ., 

AiiimistH ... 

None. 

OthlTH' 

... O'O.^ 

OilierH 

... U-08 „ 


The distribution at successive censuses in the several divisions of Bengal 
and in Sikkim is detailed in Subsidiary Table I printed at the end of this 
chapt^, in which appear also the proportionate rates of increase in the 
numbers professing each religion between one enumeration and the next. 
The relative numbers who arf. adherents of the Hindu, Muhammadan and 
other religions in the several parts of Bengal is illustrated in diagram No. 39. 
In this diagram, though the height of the column for each natural division is 
the same, its width is proportionate to the total population, so I^liat the areas 
shaded to represent Hindus and Muhammadans are proportiPnkte to the 
actual numbers of persons professing each religion. It will be hoticedd that 
Muhammadans are in majority approaching three to one over Hindus in both 
divisions of Eastern Bengal, and two to one in Northern Bengal. 
In Central Bengal Hindus have a small majority and in Western 
Bengal they are six to one. Thus though Western and Central Bengal sup- 
ply oij3y little more than one-third of the total population of Bengal, 
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they contain more than half the Hindu population of the Province. 
Similarly, the Muhammadans in two divisions of Eastern Bengal 
comprise more than half the total Muhammadan population. Adherents of 
other than these two main religions are most numerous on the borders of the 
Province, where indigenous or immigrant aborigines still adherent to their 
tribal beliefs are most numerous. 



Diagram No. 40 illustrates the changes in the distribution of the popula- 
tion according to religions which have taken 
[>lace since 1881. Muhammadans have 
increased in number faster than Hindus, and 
“ Others,” though the proportion of them 
to the total population is still very small, 
have steadily increased, so that the balance 
between Hindus and Muhammadans which 
in 1881 was only slightly in favour of Muham- 
madans, 4,969 of them' against 4,882 Hindus 
in every 10,000 of the population is now 
very decidedly in their favour, 5,355 of them 
against 4,372 Hindus in every 10,000. The 
change has not been produced by conversion, 
for instances of conversion are few and 
far between, nor mainly by thf greater fpeund- 
ity shown hy Muhammadans. Though it iS 
true that, in Eastern Bengal especially, the 
natural growth among Muhammadans has 
been greater than that among Hindus in the 
^ame locality, the increase of the majority of 
Muhammadans over Hindus has been due in 
the main to the accident that Muhammadans 

, are numeric ally superior in the healthier and more progressive parts of the Pro- 
vince, while Hindus have a majority in the parts which have suffered the 
severest disabilities of the last 50 years. The increase in the Muhammadan 
maiority from 67 per 10,000 in 1881 to 301 in'1891, 419 in 1901, 711 in 1911 
and 983 m 1921 was less noticeable between 1891 and 1901 than before or sincG, 
'b^ause that decade was one of recuperation in the western parts of the Pro- 
vince aft^r the visitation of a succession of epidemics of malaria. The pro- 
portion of Muhammadans has increased everywhere and at each successive 
onumeration except in Central Bengal, whAre each census has shown a 
decrease, and between 1881 and 1901 in Northern Bengal, while the pro- 
Mrtion of Hindus has everywhere decreased except in Central • Bengal. 
These two variations from what shows itself as normal progress are in each 
•^ partly the results of immigration. The increase in the proportion of 
Hindus m Central Bengal is largely due to the immigration of Hindus to 
Calcutta and the industrial area of which it is the focus, though 
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it is assisted by the fact that the northern parts of the Presidency 
Division where Muhammadans most predominate are the unhealthy and 
unprogressive parts, while the southern parts, Khulna and the 24-Farganas, 
in which a majority of the cultivators belong to Hindu caste. Pods, Kaibart- 
tas, etc., are decidedly more healthy and more prc^ressive. The decrease 
in the proportion of Muhammadans in North Bengal from 1881 to 1901 
and the fact that the increase in the proportion since has been slow com- 
pared with the increase in Eastern Bengal are due in the main to the immi- 
gration of Animists from the Santal Parganas into Malda, Dinajpur and 
Kajshahi, the importation of Hindu and Animist coolies to the tea gardens of 
Jaipaiguri, and the steady flow of migration from Nepal into the Darjeeling 
Hills. The general tendency of the changes that have taken palce has been 
in the direction of segregation of Hindus and Muhammadans, though this 
has been accidental rather than intentional. There has been no actual draw- 
ing together of Muhammadans to Eastern Bengal and Hindus to Western 
Bengal, though the result of the changes that have taken place has been to 
increase the Muhammadan majority most in the districts where it was 
already greatest and to increase the Hmdu majority or decrease it least where 
Hindus were already found in the greatest numbers. In the Genus Eeport 
for Calcutta the same tendency has been noticed in the several Ward of the 
City, but there the result has not been fortuitous; there has been an actual 
drawing apart of the adherents of the two religions. 

119. The Muhammadans. — ^In numbers at least the Muhammadans 
form the most important religious community in Bengal. They comprise 
53-55 per cent, of tne population and outnumber the Hindus in every district 
except the six districts of Western Bengal, the 24-Parganas, Calcutta, Khul- 
na, Jaipaiguri, Darjeeling, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Hindus are 
the more numerous in Cooch Behar and Tripura State, as also in Sikkim. 
The Muhammadans of Bengal form more than one-third, 37-78 per cent., of 
the whole number of Muhammadans in India, and those in British territory 
in Bengal form 42-41 per cent, of the total number of Muhammadans in 
British India. The Muhammadans in Bengal are nearly twice as many as 
those in the Punjab, four times as many as those in the United Provinces, 
five and half times those in Bombay, nearly seven times those in Bihar and 
Orissa, ten and a half times those in Madras, and twelve and a half times 
those in the North-West Frontier Province- The proportion of Muham- 
madans in the populaion of Bengal compares with the proportion in other 
parts as follows : — 





North-West Prcntier Province 

90*36 

per cent. 

Kaihmir 
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Bengal 

63-56 


The Punjab 

61*05 
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Anaain 
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Bihar and Orisaa 
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Burma , 

3*80 
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The average proportion in India is 21 -68 per cent. Though the great mass 
of the Muhammadans in Bengal is engaged in agriculture and backward in 
education, Beimal must be looked upon as the great stronghold of Muham* 
madanism in India. Hyderabad, the primier Muhammadan State, has 
about the same area as Bengal, though its population is only about a 
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quarter, and, as the proportion of Muhammadans in it is only 10*41 per cent., 
their number is only one-twentieth the number in Bengal. Ineir religion is a 
very real thing to the cultivating Muhammadan classes, especially in Eastern 
i^ngal. Prayers are most punctiliously said by all of them at the appointed 
times and their children must learn to say them before they go further with 
Itheir education. Mosques are very numerous and are more noticeable 
features of the landscape, for instance in Bakarganj, Noakhali, Tippera and 
Chittagong, than the actual habitations of the villagers, for the latter are 
always buried deep among fruit and betel-nut trees. When a corrugated 
iron shed is seen standing in the open, closer inspection will generally reveal 
the little hay built out towards the west which marks it for a moscjue. Brick- 
built mosques, which, freshly whitewashed and ornamented with coloured 
tiles, supply a welcome break in the prevailing green of the scenery are not 
uncommon, but in the densely populated parts of the lower delta on both 
sides of the Meghna estuary the “ tin mosque ” is to be met with almost 
every mile. Commoiily there is no permanent incumbent who officiates 
in the smaller ones. The place is taken by the senior or most erudite village'* 
who happens to attend. Certain of the itinerant preachers, who are better 
known, command the attendance of very large congregations, and mmilvif 
,and hafez, those who have the Koran by heart, are numerous, while almost 
every large village holds one or two Hazis and it is everyone’s ambition as he 
gets old to see Mecca before he dies. The religious leaders keep pace with the 
times, and during the past century a succession of revivalist movements under 
various names has been propagated with great enthusiasm in Eastern Bengal 
Conversions to the faith of Islam are nowadays few or none, but the faith has 
been kept keenly alive and to some extent purified of taints of Hinduism 
during the last hundred years. Even now it is not peculiar to find Muham- 
madans in some parts of the Province make offerings to some tree or even at 
a temple dedicated to the Hindu goddess Kali along with their Hindu neigh- 
bours, but especially in Eastern Bengal there is good reason to believe that 
such customs have become much less common than before the spread of the 
Wahabi; Farazi and kindred movements. This report is, however, to deal 
with the census figures and the conclusion to be drawn from them, and to 
them it is necessary to turn. 

In Western Bengal the Muhammadans are but 13*44 per cent, of the 
population. They are almost half, 47*32 per ,cent. in Central Bengal, 
59*82 per cent, in Northern Bengal, and 69*92 per cent, in Eastern Bengal. 
The proportion in each district is given in column 7 of Subsidiary Table II 
printed at the end of this chapter ana is illustrated by the map in the diagram 
printed on the next page . Bogra is the district in which Muhammadans are in 
the greatest proportion, 82*49 per cent. Then follow Noakhali 77*57 pep 
cent., Rajshahi 76*54 per cent., Pabna 75*83 per cent., Mymensingh 74*91 
per cent., Tippera 74*12 per cent., Chittagong 72*81 p^r cent., and Bakar- 
ganj 70*56 per cent. In all these districts except Rajshahi the proportion 
has steadily incf eased. It will be noticed that these form a ring round 
Dacca except on the south-western side. They must have fallen just within 
the borders of the Subah of Bengal as it was for several centuries in Moghul 
times, when the Rajas of Cooch Behar and Hill Tippera and the rulers in 
Assam and Arrian were turbulent neighbours, and the high proportion of 
Muhpimadans just within what was the old frontier is no doubt to be traced 
to this attempt to make this frontier defensible. It is known that colonies of 
Moghul soldiers were planted in some parts,’ and it may well have been that 
the mvaders of India who had penetrated so far found rich land unoccupied in 
Bengal more easily than elsewhere, and an indigenous people less difficult to 
dispossess than in other parte 6f India. To satisfy their unruly soldiery 
must always have been a problem with the Moghul as with other princes who 
have overrun India from time to time, and no» doubt they found an easier 
means of rewarding them for their services by giving them grants of land in 
Bengal than elsewhere. ' Their descendants alone mav not account for the 
large numbers of Muhammadans to be found to-day, but it was very natural 
' that they should have made converts as a means of strengthening their position, 
and the indigenous population may well have adopted Muhammadamsm for 
the sake of protection. To what extent the blood of forngn invaders infuses 
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the mass of the Bengali Muhammadans has been a matter of much specula- 
tion. The subject was discussed at length by Mr. E. A. (now Sir Edward) 
Gait in the Census Report for 1901, and his conclusions were to the effect that 
there can be no doubt as to the local origin of most of the Muhammadans 
of East and North Bengal.” He estimated the strength of the foreign 
element in the Province as it was then to be four millions at the most, one-sixth 
of the total number professing the faith of Islam. Later enumerations do 
not furnish material for a more reliable estimate, for it was noticed that in 
the census of 1911 in Eastern Bengal, Muhammadans who had risen in the 
world often called themselves Moguls, Pathans and even Saiyads with very 
little justification for doing so. This tendency was appiirent also at the 
last census, when indeed it was recognized that any attempt to do other- 
wise than permit individuals to name as they chose the section of the communi- 
ty to which they claimed to belong, could have been of little use in proportion ' 
10 the heart-burning and disturbance which it would have caused. The 
proportion of Muhammadans is between 60 and 70 per cent, in Dacca, Farid- 
pur, Nadia and Jessore in the cfentre of Bengal and in Rangpur which has 
received much migration from the south. In Murshidabad and Malda, just 
within the gates of Bengal, through which the Ganges passes the Rajmahal 
Hills, it is between 50 and 60 per cent. The proportion is much lower in the 
parts where the Moghul power was not so long or so firmly established. .The 
Muhammadan rulers must haVe left what is now Khulna, the 24-Parga- 
uas, Howrah and the Delta parts of Midnapore very much to the forefathers 
of the Kaibarttas, the Pods and other castes which now form so large a pro- 
portion of the cultivating and aquatic population. They marched and 
countenqarched over Western Bengal, but did not break up the power of the ' 
indigenous copies and did not make many permanent settlements. Cooch 
Bdiar and Jalpaiguri they can hardly have penetrated. 
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West Deu^al 
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North Bengal 
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East Bengal 
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Whole Province 
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The number of Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal has increased very 
fast. It has grown by 67 ‘,3 per cent, in the last forty years, while the popu- 
lation as a whole has grown but 54:3 per cent. Their increase during the 
same period in other parts of the Province has been much more moderate, 
21-5 per cent, in North Bengal, 12-9 per cent in West Bengal, and only 10-5 
‘per cent, in Central Bengal. The increase of Muhammadans during the last 
10 years in the several quarters of the Province is compared with the 

increase of the. total population in 
the marginal table. Muham- 
madans continue to increase at a 
greater rate than the rest of the 
population except in Western and 
Central Bengal. In the former 
they keep pace with the average for 
all rel^'ions, just beating the Hin- 
dus. In Central Bengal they are handicapped by the fact that their numbers 
are greatest in the more unhealthy parts of the division, and are defeated by 
the ingress of Hindus to Calcutta and its neighbourhood from other parts of 
India as well as from further parts of Bengal. The fecundity of the Muham- 
.madan population in Eastern Bengal and the healthier parts of Northern 
Bengal is very great indeed . Whether the followers of Islam in these parts 
have in their blood the strain of the hardy races which made up the Moghul 
soldiery or are the descendants from indigenous races which were low down 
in the scale of civilization, it is natural to expect greater fecundity among 
them than among the generality of Hindus, and the contrast between the rate 
of growth of the two communities is very remarkable. In Eastern Bengal 
migration has little or no effect upon the progress of either and conversions 
none at all, yet while Hindus have increased in 40 years by only 22 -4 per cent, 
in the Dacca Division and 56 0 per cent, in the Chittagong Division with 
Tripura State, the increases of Muhammadans in the same period have been 
61-9 per cent, and 79-3 per cent., respectively. In the Province as a whole 
while Hindus have increased by 15 -2 per cent, since 1881, Muhammadans have 
multiplied two and half times as fast and have increased by 38 5 per cent. 
During the last 40 years the Muhammadans in Tippera district have increased 
ed by 96 0 per cent., in Noakhali district by 86 -4 per cent, and in Mymensingh 
district by 77 6 per cent. In these parts they have practically doubled their 
numbers in two short generations. Very nearly all the Muhammadans 
in Bengal belong to the Sunni sect. The total number of Shias in the Pro- 
vince is now only 2,580, although in Moghul times the ruling princes 
were generally Shias, and that sect must have been much more 
numerous in this part of India than one in 10,000 as at present* 
1,523, more than half the Shias enumerated in Bengal, live in 
the town of Murshidabad, which was the seat of the last M(^hul ruler 
of the Province. There is a dwindling community of them in Dacca city 
which now numbers only 154, and a small number, 66 only, living in and near 
the Imambari at Hooghly, a Shia foundation. In addition 816 were found in 
Calcutta and 23 in the 24-Parganas, but none were returned elsewhere in the 
Province. All the rel^ious movements which have affected Bengal during 
the last century and more have been movements among the Suimi sect. 

120. The Hindus. — The Hindus of Bengal* are less than one in ten, 
9 '32 per cent. , of the total number of Hindus in India, and they form a smaller 

n )ortion of the total population in Bengal than in any other part of 
ia with the exception’of Beluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and Burma. They form 82 07 per cent, of the popu- 
latjpn in Western Bengal, 51-41 per cent, in Central Bengal, 35 -52 per cent, 
in Northern Bengal, and 28 -48 per cent, in Eas^tern Bengal. The proportion 
in each district is given in column 2 of Subsidiary Table IJ printed at the end 
of this chapter and is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 43 on the next 
page. Since almost eveiywhere Hindus and Muhammadans between them 
.account for the bulk of the population, the depth of shading in this map neces- 
sarily varies very much in converse to the depth of riiading m the map forming 
diagram No. Hindus are in greatest numbers in the south-west of ^e Pro- 
vince, their majority decreasing and rapidly disappearing as one passes east 
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and north from Midnapore and Bankura. In the extreme north the fact that 
the Nepalese tribes, which are by far the most progressive of the Himalayan 
races and have spread themselves along the hills to the east of their home, are 
Hindus, is responsible for their majority in Darjeeling as in Sikkim. The 
independence which the Raja of Cooch Behar was able to maintain against, 
the Moghuls is responsible for the fact that Hindus, mostly of local ongm are 
still in a mdjority in his State. His influence during the Moghul peiriod is no 
doubt partly responsible for the number of Hindus in the north of Rangpur 
and Ouiajpur, while his people have spread into Jalpaiguri, where also the 
labour imported to the tea gardens is either Hindu or Animist. Tripura 
State remained predominantly Hindu for the reason that though the Moghuls 
con(|nered the Raja in the end, they obtained no very permanent hold on his 
domains. His race belongs to the Eastern hills, but even in Moghul times his 
court was a refuge for numbers of Hindus from the plains, who received 
.(grants of land in what is now his estate in Tippera district and exerci^d a 
great influence over his administration. The flow of immigration has in the 
last half a century almost swamped the indigenous population, but the Hindu 
majority is maintained in spile of the fact that so many of the immigrants 
have been Bengali Muhammadans from Tippera and from Sylhet in Assam. 



Hie Hindu population of Bengal' has increas^ but 15_-2 per cent, 
last 40 years, 66 -,0 per cent, in the Chittagong Division with Trirara owte, 
22-,4 per cent, in the Dacca Division, 19-3 per cent, in the Central Bei^, 7-4 
per cent, in Northern Bengal, and only 64 per cent, in Western Boigal. 
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During the last'decade the progress of the Hindus in the four quarters of the 

Province compared with the pro- 
gress of the population as a whole 
lias been as the marginal table 
shows. The actual . number of 
Hindus has decreased since 1911, 
and everywhere except in Central 
Bengal the Hindus have made less 
progress in numbers or more retro- 
gression than has the population as a whole. The reason for the exception 
m the case of Central Bengal has already been explained. The body of rthle 
Hindus gains little in Bengal, compared to its gains in the Central Plateau of > 
India, through the process by which aboriginal tribes are given up their tribal 
beliefs and passing within the pale of Hinduism, and it loses a few from , 
its numbers by the conversion of persons of the lower castes to Christianity, 
but on the other hand it gains by the immigration to Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood from beyond the Provnice. Commentary on the numbers belong- 
ing to the numerous castes among Hindus will be found in Chapter XI. 

121. Brahma Samaj and Arjya Samaj. — The Brahma Samaj and the 
. Arjya Samaj, were each founded as a refuge for those Hindus who refused to 
be bound by all the trammels of Hindu orthodoxy and whose beliefs were 
monotheistic. The former only had its beginnings in Bengal and until the 
census of 1911 there were no adherents of the Arjya Samaj returned at the 
census of this Province. The numbers of the Brahmo Samaj returned at 
successive enumerations are printed in the margin. In addition the Arjya 

Samaj had 20 adherents in Bengal in 1911 and 
214 in 1921. The number belonging to the 
Brahmo Samaj in Bengal is just over hall the total 
number in India, but the small number is by no 
means a measure of the influence of its doctrines. 
Persons who hold the doctrines, for the diffusion 
of which the Brahma Samaj is largely responsible, whose ideas have been 
widened by an English education and the experience of Western methods of 
thought and whose beliefs and practices depart from the standard of Hindu 
orthodoxy, are nowadays able to find kindred spirits with whom they can 
associate without the necessity of renouncing Hinduism and proclaiming 
themselves Brahmos. Thus though the number of professed Brahmos is 
small and has increased but little in the last 20 years, thousands of the intel- 
lectual Hindus of Bengal have been so profoundly influenced by the mono- 
theistic ideas which belong to the doctrines of the Brahma Samaj as really to be 
Brahmos at heart, though they have not actually joined the Samaj. The 
Arjya Samaj is much larger tUhn the Brahma Samaj and has in India as 
many as 476;578 members, nearly nine-tenths of whom live in the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. The few found in Bengal were among the immigrants 
from up-country. 

122. The Animists. — The term Animist is perhaps one which needs a 
word of explanation. Animist is a term applied for want of a better to those 
amorphous forms of religion of which the basis is “ the belief which explains 
to prunitive man She constant movements and changes in the world of things 
by the theory that eveiy object which has activity enough to affect him in any 
vmy is animated by a life and will like his own. ’ ’* It peoples the world with 
spirits which have the power to influence man directly. Mostly they are 
malevolent spirits, and it is found that the religious aims of the aboriginal 
tritos of India are almost always directed to mscovering the wishes and 
intentions of these baneful creatures of imagination and their performances 
to propitiating them. Animist is the term which has been used for all those 
aborigines who still retain ancient tribal beliefs of this character. Such 
persons in Bongal now number 849,047, 1 79 per cent, of the total population. 
'Iliey form 3*09 per cent, of the total population of India and are compara- 
tively most numerous in Assam, where they form 15*90 per cent, of the total 
in the Central Provinces, 13*23 per cent.; in Burma, 5*34 per cen(.; and in 

^ Imperial Gaaetteer of India (1907), Volume page 431. 
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Behar and Orissa, 5;13 per cent. The proportion their numbers bear to the 
total in Madras is rather less than in Bengal, 1*37 per cent., and in Bombay 
considerably less, 0 -71 per cent. The numbers found in Upper India are very 
small. Animists in Bengal form 8 -,69 per cent, of the total numbers of 
Animists in Jndia. They form 4-27 per cent, of the population of Western 
Bengal and 3-85 per cent, of that of Northern Bengal. The numbers in 
Central and Eastern Bengal are much smaller. The proportion in each dis- 
trict and State of the Province is given in column 12 of Subsidiary Table II 
at the end of this chapter and is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 44 on 
this page. It is on the western edge of Bengal that Animists are most numer- 
ous. Here they are originally immigrants from the plateau of Chota Nagpur 



and especially from its north-eastern extremity, the Santal Parganas. The 
parts of Midnapore, Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum which are close to the 
irontier appimeh in their character the country beyond the border, and are 
part of the original home of some of the aboriginal tribes who still have not 
embraced Hinduism, but the numbers of these tribes found along the border 
have been greatly supplemented by immigration. Santals have come in 
large numl^rs to the Rampurhat subdivisioh of Birbhum and the parts of 
Murshidabad west of the Bnagarathi, and a steady stream of them htw po\ii^ 
for a long period across the Ganges at Rajmahal into Malda, Dinaipur and 
further into the heart of Northern Bengal. The Animists of Jalpaiguri, 
where they form a larger proportion of the total population than is found 
in any other district in the Province, have not to a large extent follow- 
« ed the same stream. A few belong to indigenous tribes of the foot hills, but 
the bulk have been imported direct from Chota Nagpur as coolies to be 
employed in the tea-gardens. By no means have all the Animist immigrants 
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who have crossed into Northern Bengal from the Santa! Pargauas or passed 
into the plains of Burdwan, Hooghty, Murshidabad and Nadia come to 
settle. Many come for the cold weather only, to find employment as earth 
workers and agricultural labourers, and return to the cultivation of their 
fields at home before May. These often penetrate further into the Province 
than settlers and a few even cross the Jamuna into Mymensingh, though they 
had almost all re-crossed to go home by the date of tne census, the 18th of 
March. The Animists enumerated in Mymensingh were the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Madhupur jungle and the foot hills on the northern edge 
of the district, mostly of the Garo tribe. Their number has been in much the 
same proportion to the total population of the district since 1881, whereas 
the proportion of Animists among the population on the western side of the 
Province has rapidly increased owing to immigration. Very few Animists 
indeed are found on the Lower Delta, for they travel on foot, ard 
simple people who are most comfortable on the dry soil of their homes, and 
the rivers of Eastern Bengal are a bar to their progress into the parts frequent- 
ly intersected by streams not fordable in the cold weather. The return of 
their number in the eastern hills from census to census has been very irregular'. 
Here appear the difficulties which are so commonly met with in Central 
India to determine whether one of an aboriginal tribe is an Animist or a 
Hindu. In 1881 all the indigenous people of Tripura State were returned as 
Animists and none of those in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. All fighred as 
Hindus in Tripura State in the statistics for 1891, while a certain number of 
A.nimists were returned in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In 191 1 most of the 
hill tribes in the Chittagong Hill Tracts who were not Buddhists were return- 
ed as Animists, while the figures for Tripura State showed Animists as only 
18 per 10,000. At the recent census care was taken to discriminate correctly 
between Animists and Hindus in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, with the result 
that hardly more than a third of the people of hill tribes which are not • 
Buddhist were recorded as Animists. In Tripura State it seems that the com- 

E rehension of the term Hindu was somewhat further extended than in the 
ills under British a^inistration, but on the whole it may be accepted that 
the figures for Animists obtained at this census are more reliable than those 
obtained hitherto. 

The number of Animists in the Province has increased by no less than 
171 ’2 per cent, since 1881. Decade by decade the proportionate increase 
has been of 16-5 per cent, between 1881 and 1891 , 31 -3 per cent, between 1891 
and 1901, 65 1 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 , and 16-2 per cent, in the last 
decade. The progress has been somewhat less uneven if allowance is made 
for the irregularity in the return in the eastern hills, but the decado 1901, to 
191 1 was that in which the increase was greatest. The last decade has shown 
the number of Animists in Western Bengal about stationary. The extent of 
migration has never been on the same scale as in Northern Bengal, and it is* 
known that the influenza epidemic was especially severe among aborigines. 
Moreover, the rise in prices of agricultural produce has no doubt eased the 
economic strain which drove these people from their homes. The decrease 
in the numbers in Central Bengal is not shared by Murshidabad with the other 
districts of the division, and may be partly due to the fact that the census 
coming a few days later in the season than in 1911, missed more of the bands 
of labourers who had been on their way home than in 1911. The increase in 
the number of Animists in Northern Bengal between 1901 and 1911 has been 
most reduced in the last decade in Dinajpur, to which the flow of immigra- 
tion has definitely decreased, and where influenza and malaria made great 
inroads on the aboriginal settlors towards the latter part of the decade. 

• 123. The Buddhiste. — ^In Bengal there has been no survival of the early 
Buddhism which competed successfully witn Hinduispi and became for a 
time the established religion over the greater part of India, except possibly 
in a small measure in the hiUs of Tripura State, to which, at the Muham- 
(xmquest, a numtor of Buddhists are believed to We fled. Buddh/ 
ism is not one of the religions of the plains of Bengal at all. Its* adherents 
are found in oonsideri^le numhera only in Uie Hii^iuayas on the ndrth and. in 
and the hfila adjoinii^ Bnnna to the east. A few have come 
.. .O.y,',.; -■..v"' ^ ^ -y 28 ■ 
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1881 

1891 

1911 

1921 


down into Jalpaiguri district, some have joined in the f'olonizatioii of the 
Eastern Sundarbans, and some are found in t'aleutta, hut the plains of 
Central Bengal hold very few who are perinaneut iuhabitunts. The Buddh- 
ists in Bengal have grown in numbers ns indicahHl by th(‘ figures given in tlie 
• BiiiMbiift. margin, hy 77'8 per cent, in the last 40 years, 

population of the rroviiice as a 
‘jiii rm who/e, hut not faster than the population of the 
... 240,868 tracts in which they are found in greatest 
.. 215,709 numbers. Nowhere does Buddhism seem to have 
gained converts within recent times, but on the other hand C-hristianity has 
claimed a certain numl)er of converts from it among the Lcpchas an(] B])olia.s 
of the northern hills. IIow completely Buddhism was driven out of India, 
will 1)6 realized when it is stated that the Buddhists of Bengal arc 74 0 per 
t)ent. of the total number in India not including Burma, and that Sikkim 
su])plies another 7 2 per cent., Assam 3-0 per cent., and Kashmir ]() *2 per 
(ent., leaving less than 5 per cent, to other Provinces. The Buddhism of the 
h'.astern Himahayas is of Tibetan origin. Monasteries are numerous in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, all founded from Tiliet and maintaining a close connec- 
tion with Lhassa, and the religion is the State religion in the case of both. 
When what nf)w forms the Radar and Kurseong subdivisions of Darjeeling 
was separated from Sikkim, and later, when what is now Kalimpong 
subdivision wms taken from Bhutan, the great majority of the inhabitants 
were Buddhist by religion. The indigenous Lcpchas and the Bhotias are 
still Buddhist, l)ut they are now outnumbered hy Nepalese immigrants. 

N.ii„i...|of ivor«.ri.io„ytot»i pujjjjjjgts' j,Q^ f^)rm but a quar- 

UuddhisUi. pcipuInMoii. n i i * i 

[)!' ter of the population of the 

hills in British territory and not 


Siulnr Hubdivinioii 
ilintriiit 

Kuliiiipoiip: MubdiviHioii 
KiirMMiiig: Rulidivifliou 
SiKkiin 


quite a third of the population 


a.'i.fiO.') 24-01 

10,7!).'’) 27-9 

!l -i!):! 23-0 . , . 

2fi.78s 32-ft of Sikkim. Very few have gone 

into Siliguri subdivision where, as also in the Radar subdivision of Jal- 
paiguri, Buddfiists are less than 0-4 per cent, of the population. They 
account for rather more, 1-0 per cent., of the population of the Alifiur Duar 

subdivision. The Buddhism 


Ohitlagori^ 1 1 ill TractH . 
iSai/ar mbdiviftitm « 
Bnndarban aHlniiiUHian . 
Hamtjarh Huhdivmion 
(Jhittagoiip district 
Saiiar subdivtnion 
Cox'b Bazar iubdivisintt 
Tripura State 


Numlier of 
BiiddhiUH. 

Il8,7r»‘2 
03,545 
33, OS 5 
10,532 
72,402 
40,40[) 
26,093 
10,147 


Proportion of total i 

iMipuiHiiou. near the eastern borders ol the 1 ro- 
vince is Bunnese in orij^in. The 
Arracanese disputed the posses- 
sion of Chittagong itself for three 
eenturies after Shamsuddin, the first 
Miihanunadan to do so, forced his 
way as far as the town in 1347, and 
much later, towards the end of the 


68-5 
80'8 
63' 7 
40’5 
4-5 
3' 5 
91 
3*:5 


eighteenth century, a great number of Maghs (Arracanese) took refuge in the 
south of Chittagong district and the hill tracts behind after the conquest of 
their own country by the Burmese. Practically all the Buddhists in Chitta- 
gong district arc Maghs, but in th(‘ Chittagong Hill Tracts Maghs are out- 
numbered by the large Chakma tribe, who are followers of Buddhism. The 
Tiparas, Kukis, etc., are either Hindu or Animist and are responsible for the 
reduction of the proportion of Buddhists in Ramgarh subdivision. Buddh- 
ists in Tripura State are Chakmas and Maghs, the former being in the majori- 
ty, but the 1 ,700 in Tippera district are all Maghs; 10,180 Maghs settlors are 
to be found in the Sundarbans in the south of Patuakhali subdivision of Bakar- 
ganj district and form 1*6 per cent, of the subdivisional population. A 
small number among the 3,449 Buddhists found in C^alcutta are Burmese 
traders, but the great majority are Maghs, y/ho readily find employment as 
cooks in European households, hotels, etc. 


124. The Jains. — The number of Jains found in Bengal at successive 
NomboJof censuses has been as shown in the margin. 
1881 ... ... 1*529 Though it has been doubled in the last ten years 

1891 ... ... 4,912 and is nine times what it was forty years ago, 

Jains do not form 3 in 10,000 of the provincial 
1921 1 . 3,369 population. Those found in Bengal are little 

more than one per cent, of the total number of adherents of the Jain relipon 
Ail India, who number 1,178,596. The largest number, nearly half a million, 



umoB, BSUOlOKl 




is to be found in the Bombay Presidency, more of Ap-encvhas 279,72^ 
States of Bombay than in British territory, Kajputana o j^ing in 

and it is among the immigrants from Rajputana that most 01 „a1icfinn 
Bengal are to oe found. Though Bihar was the birthplace of ybmr ™ e , ’ 
here are few indigenous Jams in that Province and practically nOD6 in 
Jiengal. The greatest increase in the number returned as Jains has taken 
place in t'alcutta City. There were only 1,797 in the City in 1911 and the 
number has risen to 5,524. As has already been mentioned, it is possible that, 
part of this increase is due to the fact that greater care was taken in the 
return of the Jain religion than formerly. Outside Calcutta it is in North 
Bengal that Jains are most frequently to l)e met with and especially in Rang- 
pur. They are also to l)e found in considerable numl)ers in Murshidabad, but 
hardly penetrate to Jessore and Khulna or to the districts of Eastern Bengal, 
except Myinensingh. Jains are divided into two main sects, the Digamba^s 
and Swetambars, whose tenants differ mainly sis to the doctrine of nudity and 
as to the position of women. The first holds that the Tirthambars went about 
nak(>d and that Maliavira biniself presented nudity at least for ascetics. They 
do not clothe tbeir images, and diVest tbemselvc-s of their upper garments 
when tliey eat. They also hold, contrary to the opinion of the Swetambars, who 
lilothe their images, that women cannot attain Nirvana. There is an offshoot of 


called the Sthaiiakdwasis, which (IcMiouiices idolatory 
of pilgrimages. At the special request of th(^ 


IKHl 

18‘U 

19 ( 1 ] 

1911 

1921 


N umber 
Si-slH. 

33 (> 

414 

25K 

2.221 

2,:i8l 


the Swetamhar sect, 
and denies the 

Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha sejiarate figures were collected regarding the 
nninbers belonging to the Swetambari sect in Calmitta, and it was found that 
out of the 5,324 Jains in the city, 2,199 lielonged to it. 

125. Sikhs. — Sikhs are very few in llengal, though, as the figures 
printed in the margin show, their number increased very mued) between 1901 

ofand 1911. All are immigrants and more than 
half are to be found in (hilcutta, wliere they are 
traders and mechanics, taxi-cab drivers and Ilur 
like. The few Sikhs in Bengal are less than one 
in a thousand of the whole body of adhei’ents of 
the Sikh religion in India. 

12fi. The Jews. — The Jews in Bengal arc almost all domiciled in Oal- 
i'Utla, where their number is 1,820, and includes more females (924) than 
NutuDnr of jmv.. males (896). l^luropean Jews arc few and the 
• ••• colony in Calcutta is an old foundation. It 

Jglij '■* makes up some 8 per cent, of the total number of 

1911 ... ... 1,993 Jews in India, the majority of which is to be 

found in Bombay City. There are more than a 
thousand eTews each in Burma and in Cochin State, but very few indeed in 
any other })arts of India. 

127. The Confucians. — Of the 1,443 Confucians found in Bengal 1 ,411 
were returned from Calcutta. None were discovered by the Census of 1 881 of 
by the ccnsusfof 1891 and in 1901 there were only 178, hut the number rose to 
1,058 in 1911 and has further increased. Bengal has 12 per cent, of the 
Confucians in India, practically all the rest, except a few in the Andaman 
Islands, being returned in Burma. 


128. The Zoroastrians. — Of the 770 adherents of the Parsi (Zoro- 
astrian) religion 641 were found in Calcutta. They are traders who ha\e 
come over from Bombay. Though their number in llengal is so small, it is 
larger than in other Provinces of India except the Boml);j y Pn^sidency certain 
States adjoining it, t*he Central Provinces, United Provinces and Kaslimir, 
and the last three contain not* many more than Bengal. The number in 

• Bengal is steadily growing. It is twice what it was in 1901 and five times 
what it was in 1881. ^ 

129. The Christians. — Christianity has ina^e 'but little impression 
iqjon the population of Bengal when measured by the number of converts 
which have ten made. The nuinl)er of Christians is but 31 per 10,000 of tliQ 
population, less than one in 300, and among Indians only one in 356. Tile 
total in Bengal, 149,069, is only one in 320 of the Christians in Iijdia, for the 
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proportion of the total population which Christians form is very much higher 
in Southern India. In Travancore and Cochin they form more than a quarter, 
2U -3 per tent, and iJO S ])er cent, of tlie i»pulatiou of these States respective- 
ly. The proportion in the Madras Presidency is 3 22 per cent., ten times as 
great as the pj-oportion in Bengal, and in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
4 -24 per cent., fourteen times as great. The proportion is higher than in 
Bengal also in Burma, 1 95 per cent, in the Punjab, 1-33 per cent., in 
Bombay, I (14 p('r cent, in Biliar and Oris.sa, O H ])er (rent, rising to 3’9 per 
cent, in ('liota Nagpur and in the United Provimres, 0-44 per cent. The 
proportion in India as a whole is 1 -50 per cent. Christians are more numer- 
ous in Central Bengal than in other (Jivisions of the Province mainly by 
reason of a large numbers found in (Calcutta and the 24-Parganas. The 
number in each district found at each suc(ressive c-ensus since 1881 and its 
j)ro})ortionate variation during each decade is given in Subsidiary Table IfT 
printed at the end of this cliapter. The di.strilmtion of the total numl)er 
among the several districts of the Province is illu.sti’ated by the map in dia- 
gram Wo. 44 The area of the black .sejuare shown upon each district in this 



map is proportional to the munber of Christians in the district, though the 
position of a square does not indicate the part of a district in. which most 
Christians are to lie found. A square one inch each way on this map would 
indicate the presence of 360,000 Christians. Under the name of each district 
“bn the map appears the denomination of the mission or missions to which the 
greatest mimber of Christians are adherent. It will be seen that the lai'gesl 
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body of Cbristians is in Calcutta. To this body Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
.. »,7'2G subscribe ratlier more than two-iuirds. The 

•• 24-Parganas, 18,555, and Dacca, 13,377, are the 

.. 7,574 districts outside it which hold more than 

... 6’a99 10,000, though the seven districts nwiitioued iu 

^009 margin hold more than 5,000. 

130. Sects of Christians.— The Portuguese were the first to bring 
tdiristianity to Bengal. I’ortuguese adventurers, who for a considerable 
period were frankly pirates, made their headquarters on the island of Saiid- 
wip off Noakhali and were strong enough at one time to hold the balance of 
power in thpsc parts between the Mogul force with its headquarters at 
Dacca and the ruler of Arracan. Thev enslaved their cajitives and convert- 
ed them to Christianity. The Feringhis of Eastern Bengal, who are their 
descendants, may or may not all have Portuguese blood in their veins. There 
are none now on the island of Sandwip, but they are found on the Noakhali 
mainland, in Chittagong and Bakarganj, and there is a colony of them nc:i,r 
Ceonkhali in Midnapore. In appearance they are scarcely to 'be distinguish- 
ed from their neighbours, though they adhere to the Homan Catholic faith 
and are baptised with Portuguese names. In ordinary life, however, they 
are generally called by names such as are in u.se around them, and the prie.st 
sometimes has to search carefully through his registers to discover by what 
name he is to marry or to bury them. Their total niiniber is below 2,000. 

The origin of the Portuguese churches in Dacca district and in Bakar- 
gan.i dates back almost to the same period. The Portuguese church is the 
profcrietor of a wide .some 20 miles north of Narayanganj 

granted by the Moguls, and the tenant (cultivators are almost all Ch'ristians. 
'I'he Portuguese churches are administered by the Bishop of Mylapur, who is 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Goa. Other Homan Ckatliolic missions 
controlled by the Archbishop of Calcutta, with Suffragan Bishops at Krish- 
nagar and Dacca, Itegan work later. In Central Bengal the Soceity of 
Foreign Missions of Milan is at work, in Eastern Bengal the [iriests are 
Jesuits and comprise natives of several European continental nations. 
Roman Catholics are 26.083 males and 24,474 females, a little more than one- 
third of the total number of Christians in Bengal. 

The evidence of tombstones shows that there was an Armenian church at 
Sutanuti within the area now covered by Calcutta at lea.st 60 years before 
Job Charnock founded the English Settlement, and Armenians were also 
•settled 100 years before the battle of I’lassey at Chinsura, Dacca and Mui-shi- 
dabad. Armenian Christians number 436 males and 305 females. The 
church is intended to minister to its own nationals and their descendant* and. 
is adhered to by practically no Indian converts. The same may be said of 
the Greek Church, adherents of which were returned as 70 males and 3t) 
females. 

Protestant nfissions of various denominations are at work in every part 
of the Province The Andican Communion is represented by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, thcc Oford 
Mission, and the Church of England Zenana Mission. ‘ All are at work 
• around Calcutta. The first has a considerable congregation drawn from 
semi-aboriginal races in Midnapore. The second ministers to a large com- 
munity in Nadia district and in Faridpur, and controls a colony of Santal 
Christians in Jalpaiguri. The Oxford Mission, which is rather scholastic 
than bent on making Christians, extends to Barisal and Dacca. The English 
Baptist Mission, though it extends also as far as the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Dinajpur, works mairily in the southern parts of the Presidency 
and* Pacca Divisions. The northern parts of Dacca and Chittagong Divi- 
sions are covered by Australian Baptist Misstons now working under one 
board of management, but exesept among the Garos in Mymensingh district 
they have made little headway. Methodists are at work among the aborigi- 
nal people of Bankura and the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan, and the 
•London Missionary Society (Congregationalist) in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. Presbyterians have undertaken the work among the Eastern 
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Hmal&ym people and have founded large congregations, espeeially in the 
neighbourhood of Kalimpong, though there are also many Roman Catholics 
in the hills. The Lutheran Missions of Chota Nagpur hardly touch Bengal, 
though there are Lutheran Christians among the immigrants to Dinajpur, 
Jalnaiguii’and elsewhere, and a Lutheran mission is established in Sikkim 
ana Cooch Behar. 


The following table gives the number of adherents of each of the most 
important Christian sects: — 




ft 


Totai.. 

_ 

Total. 

- 

Total. 


Europoaitii. 

Indians. 

1921. 

1^11. 

1901. 

Anglican (Jtiiniiiunion 


1 

•Mtll 

lf),«12 

.■t‘2,7:W 

.•19,021 

38,440 

Anneniuii Clnircli ... ... 

ROi) 

17 

14 

831 

799 

535 

BapliMtH 

67a 

448 

29,626 

30,647 

23.960 

1G,428 

CuiigregationaliHU ... 

92 

17 

1,642 

1,U51 

2,534 

2,044 

(ireek Church 

112 

3 

3 

118 

199 

142 

[jUtheraiiH 

91 

21 

1,146 

1,258 

1.214 

353 

MethodiatH 

400 

216 

3,073 

.8,G8U 

3,971 

3,395 

PreahyteriaiiH 

2,374 

592 

9,248 

12,2H 

7,722 

5,350 

lilinor ProiOHtant Uonoiniiin- 
tions. 

73 

1 

44 

359 

47C 

218 

187 

Koman Catholic Ohnreh 

4,641 

10,822 

35,094 

50,567 

46,364 

38,895 

Uomo Syrian Church ••• 

... 

1 

39 

40 

4 

... 

Proteatant (urideniuni national or 
sect uiiHpecifiod). 

1,167 

710 

1,570 

.5,447 

1,482 

... 

Sect not returned ... ... 

2,116 

3,439 

5,850 

11,405® 

2,114 

823 


The value of the figures is somewhat reduced by the fact that so many were 
returned as Christian or Protestant only, without further details, in spite of 
the very explicit instructions issued on the points. For this the people of 
Calcutta are largely responsible, especially Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
. whrt filled up their own schedules without reading the instructions printed 
on the back. Generally speaking, Europeans are Protestants and favour 
the Anglican Communion, while the majority of Anglo-Indians are Roman 
Catholics. Neither subscribe many to the numbers of the Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist and similar denominations, which especially the 
Baptists, have made much headway among Inidans. In 1901 those who were 
returned merely as Protestants were added to the numbers of the Anglicans 
and, as it seems that a large proportion of those who returned no sect at the 
last census must have belonged to the Church of England, the number of ito 
adherents cannot have fallen as much as the above figures indicate. 

131. Growth of tho Christian Community. — The number of Christians 
in Bengal has more than doubled during the last 40 years. The rate of 
increase in successive decades has been 13-9 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, 
29-5 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 21-7 per cent, between 1901 and 1911, 
and 14-9 per cent, in the last decade. The increase since 1881 has been 
106-2 per cent., while the increase in the total population in the same, period 
has been but 28 -6 per cent. ‘ The contrast between these last two figures is the 
more remarkable' when it is remembered that Christians are very few in such 
districts as Noakhali, Tippera, Mymensingh and Bogra, which, of the plains 
districts, have shown the greatest increase oi population. Christian 

, - - I 

** III addition 78 EiiropoHTiBf 9 Ani;lo*TndianH uiid 36 Indiana returned in leiinito Itoliefi baaed on 
Weatorb iiietbods of thouKlit, 
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missions have made little or no headway either among the better class Hindus 
or the Muhammadans. Their converts are made either among aboriginal 
trib^ as in Western Bengal, the western part of Northern Bengal, Jmpai- 
guri and Mympnsingh, the hill tribes of the Himalayas and the most back- 
ward of those of the eastern hills, and .Hindus of the lower castes,pthe Nama- 
sudras of the low-lying tract on the borders of Faridpur and Bakarwnj, and 
Pods, Kaibarttas, etc., in Jessore, Khulna and the 24 -Parganas. The com- 
munity has received its greatest numbers of converts in the last decade in 
Midnapore at the hands of the Society for the Premagation of the Gospel; in 
Jessore and Khulna at the hands of the English Baptist Mission; in Dinaj- 
pur at the hands of the Franciscan Roman Catholic Mission and the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission; in Jalpaiguri and Rajshahi mainly through the Presby- 
terians; in Faridpur, Bakarganj and the Chittagong Hill Tracts through the 
English Baptist Mission, assisted in Faridpur by the Australian Baptist and 
the Christian Missionary Society and by the Jesuit Mission in Bakarganj; 
in Mymensingh through the Australian Baptists and in Tripura State 
through the Thado Kuki Mission, which is undenominal ional, though suppor- 
ted by the Presbyterians. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABIjIO I— Oknekaij uistbibdtion of the Population by Religion. 
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4.470,74 1 

4.7.i2 

4.834 

4,882 

4.92n 

4.960 

- 

J-K 

-t- 

4*1 

1 

4*6 

4 

«*3 

4 

B»*6 

Mortti BoiiraI (llajMlmlii Diviiioii and 

6,642,723 

6,982 

6,927 

6,9<W 

6,929 

6,967 

•1 

2-9 

-f- 

8*3 

4 

6 3 

4 - 

3*6 

4 - 

21*6 

IkKN'li lU'hiir). 

Rant BpiirhI 

13..1H4.6aH 

6.992 

0,888 

6,748 

6,627 

0,463 

+ 

9'0 

t 

14*7 

4 - 

13*4 

4 - 

17*6 

4 - 

67*3 

Daooa DItIhIom 

H,940.IM3 

6,969 

6.834 

6,069 

6.622 

6,362 


9-3 

+ 

J4'l 

4 

13*1 

-h 

16*0 

4 * 

61*9 

OlilttairoiiR Diviaiou tiiid Tripura State 

4,43H,494 

7,040 

7,000 

6,920 

6,863 

6.662 


11*3 

+ 

16*8 

4 

14 4 

4 - 

21*6 

4 - 

79 8 

SUKIM 

29 

3 

3 

4 

... 

... 

- 

14 f 

+ 1938 


... 


... 


... 

ONMITIAN. 

















BENGAL 

149,918 

31 

23 

23: 

21 

19 

+ 

74 1 

+ 

1/7 

4 - 

11*5 

1 

/I'l 

4 

711*1 

Wmt RcnRal (Hurdwaii Olvliioiij 

1A,97H 

20 

16 

It 

8 

6 


16*0 

4 

46*6 

4- 

49*9 

4 

41*6 

4 

268*3 

(l«ntiral BoorhI (l'iT8i(loii(’.> Division) 

7I,I1H 

76 

72 

70 

61 

69 

+ 

4*6 

4 

9*1 

4 - 

3IP0 

4 - 

o-.*) 

4 - 

46*6 

North IkuiRal (llajihatii Divii^loii and 

26,483 

23 

16 

9 

8 

2 

+ 

47*7 

■1 

90*6 

4 - 

169*7 

4 - 

78*6 

4 - 

1.266*6 

Ooooli Ih'litir). 

Kiut Beugal 

30,490 

19 

17 

16 

16 

14 

+ 

10’2 

■1 

19*8 

4 - 

21*9 

4 - 

20*9 

4* 

109*6 

Dacca Divlntoii 

31.374 

26 

23 

21 

19 

IB 

■f 

18’2 


20*1 

+ 

22*2 

4 

22*6 

4 - 

103*6 

OliIttagouK Divliloii and Tiipura State 

6,122 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

+ 

770 

4 

12*1 

4 * 

19*2 

4 

8*0 

4- 

166*6 

BIKKIM 

570 

43 

32 

23 

... 

*** 

+ 

111 

+ tin 


... 


... 


... 

ANIINIIT. ^ 

















BENGAL 

343,943 

179 

139 

193 

92 

98 

-i- 

71'f 


157 

4 

17*1 

4 

71*1 

4 - 

777*1 

Wait BonRal (Btirdwan Division) 

844.099 

427 

406 

862 

868 

297 


0*4 

+ 

18*1 

4 - 

2*6 

4 - 

28 7 

4- 

66*7 

(JeutrnI Bengal (I'niidenrv DiTialon) 

30,406 

32 

34 

14 

II 

2 

- 

6-3 

4 - 

14 98 

4 

3*3*1 

4 

877*0 

4 - 

2,830*6 

North LUuiubI Vltajahabl Divliion and 

421,000 

886 

264 

108 


8 

+ 

490 

4- 

163*7 

4 

166*9 

4 

469*8 

4 - 

6.645*4 

Coooh Delmr). 

Kaat Dcngal 

68,941 

28 

41 

10 

12 

68 

_ 

27*6 

4 - 

126*1 

4 

6*6 


63*H 

- 

37‘5 

I) icca Divliioij 

36,290 

27 

•1 

27 

SI 

80 

- 

9-7 


34*7 

- 

8*6 

4 - 

16*6 

4 - 

86*7 

Ohlttagoiig Divliion and Tripura State 

17,721 

28 

60 i 

7 

1 

168 


48*1 

f 

9100 

4 

410-8 

“ 

08*9 


69*9 

SIKKIM 


... 

- 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 

BUODNIIT. 

















BENGAL 

273,739 

B 

9$ 

99 

49 

41 

+ 

77*7 

-t- 

74 1 

4 - 

77*1 

4- 

15*1 

+ 

77*1 

Wilt Bengal (burdwaii Dlvinlon) ... 

162 

H 




1 

+ 

37*8 

4 - 

84*1 

4 - 

23*9 

- 

H0*4 

- 

66*4 

Central lit i.gil ( Prtwidenoj liiviiiiflii) ... 

8,808 


8 

8 

8 

2 

+ 

42*8 

- 

14*6 

4 - 

31*6 

4 - 

17*0 

‘ 4 - 

89*4 

North Bniigal (Rajihahi Divliion and 

68,118 

68 

62 

»l 

46 

21 

+ 

8-7 

+ 

11*2 

4 

16*9 

4 - 

122*6 

4 - 

199*9 

(toooh heliar). 

Kait Bengal 

218,817 

112 

106 

104 

104 

107 

+ 

18*6 

4 - 

16*4 

4 - 

10*0 

4 - 

11*0 

+ 

60*1 

Dacca Divliion 

10,402 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

-f 

16'0 

4- 

28*2 

4 - 

18*1 

4 ' 

26*8 

4 - 

114*1 

Ohlllagong Divliion and Tripura State 

203,416 

822 

114 

118 

124 

146 

+ 

18*6 

4- 

16*1 

4- 

9*7 

4 - 

10*4 

•f 

M*2 

SIKKIM 

29,799 

9,979 

\3,a99 

9,491 

... 

9 

- 

7*4 

4 - 

417 


... 


... 


... 

OTNIRf. 














. 



BENGAL 

29,211 

9 

3 

9 

1 

3 

+ 

41*1 

4- 

417 

- 

11*1 

4, 

15*1 

+ 

771*1 

Wert Bengal (Bnrd wan Divliion) 

1,441 

f 

9 

\ 

1 

9 


8*8 

4- 988*9 

- 

81*0 

- 

83*6 

- 

60*8 

Oentral Bengal (Pi eihlency IHvlilon) 

16,060 

1< 

10 

8 

7 

4 

+ 

69*9 

+ 

80*7 

4 - 

14*6 

4- 

64*8 


110*1 

North Bengal (Jlajiliahl Divliion and 

6,186 

• 

1 

1 

4 

4 

+ 

66-1 

+ 

19*1 

- 

22*4 

4 - 

6*1 

+ 

62*4 

Ooooh Behar). 















•97*4 

Bait Bengal 

1.826 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

+ 

167 

+ 

89*4 

- 

86*6 

4- 


+ 

* Dacca Oivtstoo I 

1,921 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

+ 

96*1 

•f 

16*9 

- 

6*4 

•f 

297*1 

+ 

451*0 

‘ Ohitiagong Divliion and Tripura state 

1 

404 


1 

... 

11 

... 

+ 

97*0 

+ 984*7 

*• 

98*4 

4 - 46 , 800*0 

+ 

5,007*7 

•ZKKIM 

i 

9 

7 

... 

7 

... 

... 

+ 799 9 

- 

17*1 


... 


... 


- 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE II.— Distribution by Districts 







NOMHEII per 10,000 OF TH 

Dhtriot and JJatuual Division. 



Hindus. 




Mus 


1021. 

1 1011. 

1001. 

1801. 

1881. 

1021. 

1 1011. 



2 

3 

4 

• 

6 

« 

7 

8 

MU 

t,i72 

4,828 

4,700 

4,767 

4,882 

8,388 

5,254 

Wfit ■Mgal- 








BUflDWAN DIVISION 

8,207 

! 

8,283 

8,310 

8,324 

8,388 

1,344 

1,344 

Durdwnii ^ 

' 7.700 

7.034 

7.90« 

K,n:<n 

8,010 

1,831 

1,8HH 

Birl>huin | 

(S.HO& 

7.024 

7,2H0 

7.43(1 

7 7ti4 

2.;.07 

2.381 

llankura | 


H.SOti 

H,740 

8.n()4 

8.743 

437 

47.4 

Mldiiaporu ... ... I 

K.K20 

K.7K1 

H,K4:i 

h.K‘J2 

M.H7.S 




Biiitral Bwifal- 

rUBSIDKNOY DIVIHION t 

24 -ParfrRiiRN 

Oaloutta 


MiirshidiU)R<4 
Jc'HHore ... 

Khulna 

Ntrth iMiitl 

UAJHHAHl DIVISION 

lUjHiiahl ' 

Dliiiijpur 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

Uangpur 


OOOCU BBUAU 

iMt BMial 

DAOOA DIVISION 


Dacca 

Mymeualogh 

Farldpur 

BakarganJ 

OHirrAOONo division 


NoakbaH 

Ohlitagong 

Ohittagoog Hill TraoU 


TBIPURA BTATB 

8 IKBl¥ 









— ■ 

t 

OF THE MAIN l?ELIQION. 



21a 
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SUBSIDIAKY TAELIO JIL— CtlRISTlAXS, 


number and Variation. 


" ''4,kr ‘'s. . 


and Natural 


At'tiial N 

umber of Cbrintiaiis in - 


l_ 

Variation per cent*- 

-loor6aM(+), daovti 


XlIVlHiON. 

IttUl. 

1911. 

1 1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911 to 1921 

1901 to 1911 

JR9J to 1901 

1881 to IHOl 

• IMlWifiL 

• ’ 

— 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 


7 

8 


9 

10 

1 4r' 

MNML 

UB, 0 B 9 

120,788 

100,808 

02,330 

72,200 

4 - 

18 ’0 

+ 

217 

4 - 

20‘5 

4- 

fS-O 

+ 4 *^'^ 

W«Bt ■fliital - 














BUIIDWAN DIVISION ... 

1 B,B 77 

13,782 

0,883 

6,312 

8,800 

+ 

18 0 


480 

4 

800 

+ 

8 V 8 

+ t8i*$ 

Jttirdwuu 

4.1hfl 

3.H2() 

2.060 

1.406 

010 

+ 

9*6 

+ 

29*1 

4- 

110-2 

4 - 

64-7 

4* MO-0- 




HI3 

HIO 

622 

48 

- 

42 4 

- 

0*7 

4 - 

66*0 

+ 

987*6 

4- 87l»0 

Bniikiirn 

\A'2] 

1,012 

863 

132 

66 

+ 

40*4 


178’8 

4 - 

176-0 

+ 

186-7 

4* 2.487*» 



5.H38 

4.IUG 

1.974 

1.646 

740 

-f 

40-1 

+ 

lll’O 

4 - 

27*8 

4 - 

108-8 

4- 688*8 



HflU 

KOI 

769 

633 

856 

-1 

1*9 

+ 

I2’l 

4- 

J9’9 


3-4 

4 - I2*« 

Uowriili 

3.1iIH 

3. 120 

2.5KH 

2.072 

2,061 


2-6 

-f- 

20*6 

4- 

24*9 

4 - 

ro 

4* 68*9 

Oantral lantal 















I’KKHIDKNUV DIVISION ... 

71,118 

88,088 

82,818 

81,010 

88,837 

+ 

8‘8 

•f 

O'l 

+ 

200 

4 * 

03 

+ 4ri 

VM-I'litNiinMn 

iH.r.&A 

16,027 

1.1 H22 

12,9H2 

10,192 


16*8 

4 

16*0 

4- 

6 -6 

4 - 

27*4 

4- 82*1 

(l|ll(‘U(I.U 

.10, "37 

.10.601 

a/.o-Li 

28,997 

30,2)4 

- 

1*3 


4’J 

4- 

B0*8 


4*0 

4- 28*2 

Nudia 

H.&aH 

U,1S2 

K.OUl 

7,297 

6,410 


C-6 

4 

)2‘9 

4 

10 9 

4* 

13*8 

4* 12*6 

MiirNliidHliiKl 


413 

391 

640 

470 

-f- 

27-1 

4- 

6-6 


27’6 

4- 

14*9 

+ 11*7 

JOHAOri* 

1 

1 .272 

912 

840 

474 

-f 

77*0 

4 

39*6 

4 

8*6 


77*2 

-f 874*9 

Kliulnu 

2.217 

1.693 

1.276 

963 

747 

+ 

31*0 

4 

8‘J*H 

4- 

.12’4 

4 

28 9 

4- I86il 

North Bontal 

2 B,B 7 B 

17,287 

0,088 

3,380 

1,080 

H 

47-7 

4 - 

00’8 

d- 

108‘7 

4 - 

78-0 

+7,fif*i 

UA.ISMAIII DIVISION 

28,881 

17,187 

8,018 

3,007 

1,032 

-f 

47-7 

4- 

020 

4 - 

100‘7 

4- 

07-8 

+ 1 J 08-0 

UajAhiilii 

l.ixm 

32.1 

361 

106 

121 

1 

209 6 

- 

8-0 

4- 

284-8 

_ 

]8*2 

■f 718*4 

Dltiujiiiir 

r., 0 (io 

l.%4 

779 

611 

457 

4 

166*0 

4- 

162*1 

4- 

62 ‘4 


11-8 

■f 896*1 

JalpHiKuii 


.o.ooi 

2,4H6 

167 

169 

•f 

68*6 

4- 

121*8 

4- 

696-4 

4 - 

124*6 

4- 6,888*1 

Dri jcelliiR 

H.dOH 

7.HHV 

4,467 

1,602 

842 

+ 

5‘8 

4 - 

72*1 

4- 

197 4 

4- 

78-4 

4- 881*8 

Kuiigpur 

1,114 

0»U 

463 

343 

86 

+ 

86*6 

4 

82*2 

4 

82- 1 

4 - 

208*8 

4- 1,100*0 

Bokfu 

401 

161 

40 

16 

27 

+ 

149*1 

f- 

802-6 

4 

166*7 


44*4 

4- 1,186*8 

i'abiiu 

40& 

00'» 

166 

162 

114 

- 

90 

1 

901 ‘2 

+ 

rb 

4- 

42 1 

•f 299*1 

Malda 

Ii4H 

4.10 

17.1 

72 

26 


27*4 

4 - 

148*6 


140-8 

4 - 

170*4 

+ 8,oo;*7 

cool’ll BKIIAM 

128 

90 

183 

201 

88 

-f 

82'2 

- 

37 1 


800 

4 - 

800 $ 

+ /«#7 

Bast Baagal 

38,898 

30,810 

28,880 

21,080 

17,812 

1 

10-2 

4 - 

193 

1 

21 '0 

+ 

200 

4- iifr 

DACCA DIVISION 

31,373 

27,720 

23,070 

10,986 

18,808 

+ 

13-2 

4 - 

20‘1 

4 - 

222 

4 * 

22 $ 

4* t$r§ 

Dui'i'h 

1J,377 

13,194 

-11.666 

10,476 

8.799 

+ 

1-4 

+ 

14 2 

4 - 

10*3 

4- 

10*1 

4* 62*0 

]kIytii(‘UiiliiK)i 

4.1 23 

2.1H1 

1,291 

211 

161 

-h 

80’ 1 

4 - 

68*9 

4 - 

611*4 

4 - 

39*7 

4- 2,681*1 

Kuridiiiir 

(i.2U0 

0.K1O 

4.641 

3.639 

2,741 

H 

8*4 

4 - 

26-2 

■4 

Sl-1 

4 - 

29-1 

4- 189*8 

lliikurgaiij 

7,074 

6,041 

6.691 

4,660 

3,717 

■f 

15’K 

4 - 

17*0 

4 - 

20-0 

4- 

26 8 

4- 108*8 

CIIITTAGONO DIVISION ... 

3,282 

2,788 

2,883 

2,032 

1,891 

+ 

108 

4 - 

120 

4 ' 

202 

4 - 

7-8 

+ 7 t‘§ 

TipfNini 

407 

410 

292 

182 

199 

+ 

11 *.6 

+ 

40-4 

•4 

60-4 


8-6 

4* 189*6 

Nuuklinli 

7H3 

743 

662 

641 

6K8 

+ 

6-4 

4 - 

12*2 

4 - 

8-3 

4 - 

9*0 

4 - 88*8 

(Uilttttfi'nii^.f 

i.sai 

1.430 

1.2.17 

1.191 

1.065 


4*8 

4 - 

16*6 

4 - 

8*0 

4 - 

12*9 

4- 89*0 

(MilttutroiiM Hill Tracts ... 

(’.61 

172 

262 

18 

49 


284*8 

- 

81-7 

4 - 

1,800-0 


68*1 

4- 1.849*0 

TUll’UKA STATU 

1,880 

138 

137 

133 

113 

^ 1,2870 

4 - 

07 

4 - 

ro 

4 - 

77*7 


RIKKIM 

< 

370 

288 

138 



+ 

200 

4 - 

1111 


... 


... 

... 
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CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

132. Introductory. — This aud the two suceeding chapters deal with 
the distribution of the population by Age, Sex and Civil Condition given in 
Census Table VII, for the population adherent to each religion and in Table 
XIV for selected castes. This chapter besides dealing with the statistics of 
age, makes use of the vital statistics published for each year of the decade by 
the Department of Public Health. It has not been a long chapter in former 
Census Reports, for those who wrote them devoted themselves instead to 
Ethnological and similar studies in connection with caste and religion 
but the age statistics are worthy of closer examination. There are 14 
subsidiary tables printed at the end of the chapter giving : — 

I. A distribution by annual periods of age for 100, 000 Hindus and 

100,000 Muhammadans of each sex in Western and 
Northern Bengal and in Eastern Bengal obtained direct 
from the returns. 

lA. A graduated distribution by annual age periods for 100,000 
Hindus and 100,000 Muhammadans male and female. 

IB. An analysis of Sub-l'able TA giving the graduated distribution 
by quinquennial age periods. 

II. The age distribution of 10,000 of each .sex and religion obtained 

direct from the returns for the last four censuses for the 
Province as far as available and for each Natural 
Division. 

HI. The age distribution of 10,000 of each sex and religion obtained 
dirqcit fi'om the returns of the last four censuses. 

IV. The age distribution of 1,000 males and females for selected 

castes. 

IVA. The proportion of children under 12 and of persons over 40 
to those aged 15 — 40, also of married females aged 15 — 

40 to females of all ages for selected castes and races. 

V . The proportion of children under 1 0 and of persons over 60 to those 

aged 15 — 40, also of married females aged 15 — 40 to 
females of all ages at the last three censuses in each 
district. 

VA. The proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to 
those aged 15 — 40, also of married females aged 15 — 40 to 
females of all ages for each religion in each l^atural 
Divisions. * • 

VI. Variations in population at certain age periods. 

VII. Reported birth-rate by .sex and Natural Divisions for the lasti . 

, decade. 

V'lll. Repprted death-rateJl)y sex and Natural Divisions for the last 
decade. 

IX. Reported death-rate by sex and age in the last decade. 

X. Reported deaths from certain diseases during the decade. 

Three appendices are also printed at the end of the chapter — 

I. A note on the manner of presentation of birth and mortality rates; 

II. The report of an enquiry regarding the fertility of marriages in 

Bengal; and 

III. A note on the tests of the accuracy of vital statistics which have 

been carried, out of recent years by the Department of 
, Public Health. 

'The age returns are one of the curiosities of an Indian census. The 
instructions regarding the entry of age in the schedules* are simple enough, 
viz., that the number of years which each person has completed are to be 
entered and that children below one year of age are to be entered “ infants.” 
Tkd latter rule was provided to prevent the number of months of a small 
age beii^ entered and subsequently confused with entries ih years. 




cmmfe v—AGE. 




The difficulty is that all but a very small proportion of the people of India 
have only the vaguest idea of their age. The knowledge is an instance in 
which the civilization of India is centuries behind that of Europe. The 
age I'eturns in England are not by any means quite perfect, but tney have 
very much imjiroved since the decennial census first became an institution, 
and the defects which they now show do not arise mainly from lack of ■ 
knowledge. 'I’he great majority of the population knows its age to the 
day. I'he u|)per and middle classes in Europe have for several hundreds 
of years (aught their children to keep festival on their birthdays. The 
practice dates earlier than the spread of Christianity both among the 
Latins and among the invaders from the north, but it lias undoubtedly had 
some encouragement in the (’hristian era from the analogy with Christmas, 
always the children’s festival from earliest times. Indian children do not 
keep their birthdays in the same way. Even among the educated classes 
v(‘ry few know the date of their birth, and only a small proportion are able 
to .si, a, 1c their age in years with any certainty. There is often, it is true, a 
record of their birth in the higher and middle classes among the Hindus in 
tlieir hoi'oscojies, for the a.strologcr notes the day, hour and minute of birth 
Icfoie casting it. The.se pajiers are comsulted before marriages take place 
and are .sometimes produced in evidence in court, but census enumerators 
would not be allowed to examine them, even if they had the time to spare to ‘ 
do .so and the documents were at hand. The individual to be enumerated 
has nut committed the date to memory. Often the papers have been lost, 
and it is very (sanmon to find men who.se families have been literate from 
generations with no better evidence of their age than Matriculation Exam- 
ination certificates .showing in what year their age was about IG. Among 
the illiterate it is no( uncommon for an old man to say that he is “ probably 
2r>” or for a father to give his age less than his son gives his. Many simply 
plead entire ignorance but other.s — and they the great majority — make 
w'ild guesses or give .such ludicrous replies as bis chalis, 20 or 40. The ideas 
of the ejiumei ators on the subject of age are often quite as nebulous as tho.se 
of the persons to be enumerated. They blithely take down whatever is told 
them and it must not be imagined that the entries are even a})proximately 
con-ect. Jlut the resultant .stati.stics are by no means without value. They 
are veiy in(, cresting psychologically, and much can l)e made of them in addi- 
tion. In Table Vll printed in tlie Tables Volume the complete statistics 
of age by <juin(|uennial periods is given for males and females of each religion. 
Similar statistics by annual jienods were not tabulated for the whole 
T^’oviuce but areas were taken as samples in West and North Bengal and in 
Eastern Ihuigal which were occupied by some 1 00,000 of each .sex of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, and stjitistics prepared from them. Subsidiary 
Table I, {irinted at the end of this chapter, gives the age distribution of 
100,000 of each sex and religion in North and West Bengal and in East 
Bengal according to the figures obtained. The extreme irregularity in the 
figures is immediately noticeable; the large numbers returned as aged 
25, 30, 35, 40. 45, 50, etc., represent persons who gue.ssed at their age and 
plumped for multiples of five. A preference for even numbers rather than 
odd numbers also appears, though it is often up.set by the appearance of 
5 in the middle of tne .series of digits and seems, therefore, to resolve itself 
into a preference for numbers ending with a 2 or an 8. Seeing that the age 
returns have lieen so greatly influenced by such preferences as these one is 
temjited at first sight to throw them asi^e as quite valueless. But this is 
not .so. The existence and effect of these preferences is of p.sychological 
interest, but it is something more. When large numbers are concerned, 
it is safe to say that a population which guessed its age in an ascertained 
manner on one occasion will do in an almost identical manner on another 
and th.it ordinarily as many will guess too high as too low. With 
the increase of cinlization a knowleilge of the age of the population 
and of tlie numbers of the several age periods becomes increasingly important. 
The application of the recent legislation which makes it competent to certain 
Local Administrative Bodies to introduce compulsory education for children 
betweien (certain ages requires, before preliminary arrangements can be made 
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to carry out the project, a knowledge of the number of children which may 
be expected to be found between these ages. If a correctly graduated distribu- 
tion of the numbers in each year of age, among 100,000 of the population of 
each sex and age, can be obtained* it will supply figures for the number of 
children between the ages of 6 and 11, or of persons between any other two 

• ages. But this will not show how many people would claim or would be 
estimated by another enquiry to fall between the same two ages. It is at this 
point that the crude figures are of value. They tell us at least how many indivi - 
duals would be placed in each Jige j)eriod by other estimators of the same class as 
the census enumerators. Such considerations as these show that a closer 
examination of the 'peculiarities of the crude distribution by annual age 
periods given in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter is worth making. 

Generally speaking, it is only after the age of 25 or 30 that the majority ^ 
of the population makes no attempt to guess its age nearer than to the nearest 
multiple of 5. After that age the proportion that guesses in this wav appears 
to increase with age, but there are marked differences between the behaviour 
of males and females, Muhammadans and Hindus, and Western and Eastern 
Bengal people in the matter. More Hindus attempt to give ages which are 
not multiples of five than Muhammadans, and it is likely thnt individuals 

• among Hindus have on the whole the more accurate knowledge of their ages. 
This is no doubt to be accounted for by the advantage which they have over 
Muhammadans in the matter of education. The ages of males who have 
reached maturity are not given as much more carefully than those for females, 
as might have been expected from the disparity between the extent of educa- 
tion in the case of males and the case of females. The explanation lies ii 
the fact that the enumerators commonly got their information regarding 
females from the male members of the household and not direct from the 
females. The sampling, which was done' sef)aratelv from EasUun Bengal 
and from Western and Northern Bengal, has brought out some remarkable 
differences in the manner in which ages were returned in the two halves 
of the Province. Both among Hindus and Muhammadans, those living in 
Eastern Bengal seem to have guessed their ages mu(‘h mort^ often bv plump- 
ing for a multiple of 5 than those living in the western half of the Province. 
The Eastern Bengal people favoured multiples of 10 much more often than 
odd multiples of five, but the Western Bengal neople showed much less 
often a preference for even multiples of 5. In the western half of the 
Province very many, Hindus especiallv. seem to have tried to avoid multi- 
ples of 5, and the result has been that the ages of large numbers have 
been given in figures ending with 2 and 8 and of only somewhat smaller 
numbers in figures ending with 6. Thus, among Western Bengal, Hinduj^, 
more gave their age at 22 and 32 than at 20 and 30. more at 36 than at 
35, and more at 72 than at 75. The attempt to avoid multiples of 5 at 
the earlier ages is more marked. Among Hindu males in Western 

12 was* a much stronger favourite than 10 and 18 th'^n 90, 
while more gave their ages at 16 and 14 than at 15 and at 8 than at 10. In 
the case of Hindu females and also of Muhammadans of both sexes in Western 
Bengal 12 was more often given than 10. No doubt the enumerators were in 
pari responsible for theise curious results. Thev wanted to avoid the appear- 
ance that in their returns ages had too obviouslv been guesses, but, whether the 
enumerators or the enumerated were responsible for the results, they indicate 
that without doubt the people of the western half of the Province are much 
the more alive to the' importance of the knowledge and correct return of age. 
From the manner in which the sampling was done- approximatelv equal 
numbers both of Muhammadans and Hindus being dealt with in the two 
haives of the Province — it is apparent that the greater predominance of 
Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal has had no effect upon the results. No 
samples were taken from Calcutta or its near neighbourhood and it is clear 
that in this respect at leajt the civilization of West Bengal is distinctly in 
Advance of that of Eastern Bengal, 

' The figures for children at ages under 5 are very peculiar. Among E)oth 
males and females, Hindu and Muhammadan, the total number is less than 
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the number returned Jiged between 5 and 10. ^’he number returned as 
between 1 and 2 is less than half *the number returned as between 2 
and 3, and this is less than the number returned as between 3 and 4 or 4 
and 5. 'I'hc^ main features of these p(«uliarities are now new, nor are they 
confined to this Province; they are common to all the provinces in India and 
have aj)peared at every successive enumeration. They are somewhat more 
marked than at j)revious censu.ses in the figures for Bengjil, by reason of the 
fact that there was a very distinct fall in the birth-rate towards the end of 
the last decade and especially at the time of, and in the months following, the 
Influenza Epidemic and the sharp rise in prices in 1018. The very small 
nuTnl)er of children returned as between 1 and 2 years old is partly to be 
ac.eoiinh'd for by the instruction that the word “ infant ” was to be used for 
(hildren less than 12 months old. The word, (^specially when put into the • 
ye.iTifieular by the Bengali word sisu, is commonly understewd to mean an 
infant still unweaned. Consequently, many babies more than 12 months old 
hut still at the breast were entered as “ infants ”, and included at the time 
f)f tabulation with tho.se less than 12 months old. A child moreover who has 
comph'ted 1 year and is getting on for 2 is comminly called 2 years of age in 
India and a child of 2^ is called 3. This is the explanation of the fact that 
the hiatus in the return for those aged between 1 .and 2 affects the returns 
of those aged 2 and 3 in direction of reducing them. 

I’rom what has lieen said it will readily be .appreciated that to use the 
crude figures for the distribution of the population by annual age periods 
without .adjustment could not but lead to serious error. To use for 
instance the figures given in the Subsidiary Table I .agfiinst the ages 6, 7, 
8, 9 attd 10, to discover what portion of the i)opul.ation would come within 
a provision of law to make prim.ary education compulsory to .all children 
between the ages of 6 and 1 1 . could not but lead to a serious misconception. 
An attempt at graduation of the series showing the distribution by annual 
periods must be attempted. The extraordinary inequality of the series in 
its crude form makes this task a difficult one, and one in which a con- 
siderable element of guesswork must inevitably be involved. Graduation 
is necessaia^ in the case of the corres])onding figures for a European 
country, but in proportion as the crude returns giye a less irregular series 
of figures, the element of guesswork in the graduation of them is reduced. 



The diagram printed on this page shows tne contrast on TOmt 
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100.000 Muhammadan males in Bengal and of 100,000 of the male popula- 
tion of England and Wales in 1911. The ups and downs in the broken line 
indicate that even in England, especially after the age of 30, there is a 
preference for even rather than odd numbers, and for figures which are 
multiplies of ten. But the irregularities which are caused are •small indeed 

* compared with those which the Bengal figures display. It is worthy of 
note that the English figures show, although to a mucn less marked degree 
than the figures for Bengal Muhammadans, the same irregularity at the 
age of one. The tendency of the English curve, moreover, is to l>e convex 
from above about the age of 30, where the Bengal figures also are high 
compared with those round about 20. The hump in the English curve at 
this point has a real significance corresponding to a notictmble fall in 
the birth-rate since 1870. In Bengal the case is different and will be exa- 
mined later. The point to lie noticed at the moment is that the irreg- - 
ularities in the Engli.sh figures being so much less than those in the Bengal fig- 
ures such a feature as the hump about the age of 30 in the English curve 
cannot but have a real significance, while the explanation of the corre- 
sponding feature in the Bengal curve may be only psychological. 

The Actuary to the Government of India has been employed on the 
.occasion of each census to prepare life tables from the statistics of age 
returns. As a necessary preliminary he must complete a. graduated distri- 
bution of the population by annual periods of age. 

1 33. Graduation of the distribution by annual age periods. — His gradua- 

- tion is a means to an end, and in making it, his aim is to eliminate all irregu- 
larities, and to idealize the figures ignoring altogether the accidents of 
certain changes in the number of births from year to year. It shall be my 
purpose here to show a process of graduation which shall first of all attempt 
to eliminate the irregularities due to ages having been guessed, to estimate 
the direction and intensity of tendencies to exaggerate age or the reverse, 
to eliminate them without altogether ignoring variation in the birth-rate 
of recent years, and, having produced a graduated series, to show how it 
may be used to ascertain the age distribution of the population of subdivi- 
sions of the Province, districts and towns, etc., for which the statistics of 
the distribution 'by the quinquennial periods according to the census re- 
turns have been published in Table VII. 

A preliminary step is necessary to be taken before we embark on the 
graduation of the age distribution given in Subsidiary Table I. The fig- 
ures were obtained by sampling, by taking the age return for 100,000 of 
each sex and religion and tabulating the results. The tabulation has, 
however, been done for the whole population by quinquennial age periods 
and the results published in Table VII. If the samples which have been 
taken are not exactly representative of the whole, it will show itslf by 
a slight variation between the figures in the annual distribution taken 
together 5 at a lime and the distribution of the whole population by quin- 
quennial periods. As might have been expected, since so large a number as 

100.000 of each sex and religion was used for the purpose of sampling, the 
variations are not large and the distribution may be made repre.sentative 
of the whole population by a slight adiu,stment, and an excess or defect in 
any quinquennial period remove by a distribution of it over the 5 annual 
age periods concerned roughly in proportion to the numbers returned in 
each. After making such adjustment we now have a series of figures which 
/.may be taken to be a correct proportionate distribution by annual age 

period of the whole population of each sex and age as returned. 

, Certain peculiarities of the age returns of an Indian census can be elim- 
inated from the statistics by a mechanical process. Far more persons 
gave their ages at 40 than the true number wTio were between 40 and 41 
• years old. Most of thpse knew their ape was roughly 40 and plumped 
for the round number. We can eliminate the effect of plumping for 
, multiples of 5 by distributing the abnormal’ excess who returned a mul- 
’ tiple of 5 among the two annual age periods on each side . of it. 
Bv distributing the excess returned at stages which are multiples 
of 5, we shall at least have eliminated the preference of such 
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n\A\UipVs, thirngh we shall m^i have eiiuiinateAl tlic preference of even 
multlplos e£ 5 ever othl multiples. A useful step in tne graduation of the 
a^-e Alistvibution aAiHAidiiig to the returns will have, been t^en if we replace 
each latmber in tlie series bv the mean of 5 nuinlAcra, itself and the two num. 
hers above aiwl below it 'I'he process is called "Bloxam’s method ol 
sninothm " who iiiveiiteii it. The preference for ever, 

mr ronmins, for the menu ^which will rei)lace the figure 


i.s it would too miicli i<]oaiizc the distribution. While removing the 

irT'cgnliiritie.s wliich h<i.d been caused by giK'sses having been made, it would 
at the .sa.MJe time remove all other irregidaritii's, soine of wliicli liave a very 
ivhJ signitivulwe. Avcordiugly it is t ti, a dvi. sable to carry the graduation by • 
iiictiDs further than has just hcen mentioned. The next step is to 
plot the last series of means obtained upon squared paper so that al)ri.s,sa‘ 
represent age and ordinates the number of persons in each annual age 
period. Through the points thus plotted a smooth curve may be drawn 
which may fairly be tiiken to represent the age distribution with tlie pre- 
ference for even over odd numbers, and the ])reference for multiples of 5 
elimimited. 'I’be curves ol>taiiied in tins manner for Muhammatlans and 
the Hindus tire reproduced in miniature in Diagram 47 and 48 on this page. 


wmsr nil ih’-e expressed bv an even iiunioer or tears wm oe me mean oi 
thJ ficrurcs 8 oven a?e niim/tors and two odd ones, while the hgures 

arViiTst an even number will 1^ the mean of the figures against 2 even age 
Stel'nTs “h o„e.. He effect ,,f tie peefemtee „r ev™ 
„ve.■.,ll(lc■a.lll«■<■liInitlal«ll>vtilk]ll};twleem■el■aser■le^ ol mcaiis of con- 
l»,. at a time. By applying H.eh a pro, we aRa.n ,a,.d 
.amiin, tui.i especit.llv if means of t.s mtn.y as ten or eleven con.secutive num- 
bers in I lie sm-ies were ttikeri at ti time d, would be possible ultimately to pro- 
,1,. «iii,»,).hlv (r,-!,dm)f.cd series. Ihit the obiection to doing so 
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After the age of 30 in both of them in the curves all wave in a similar 
manner with the same wave-length of 10 years, the top of the waves 
corresponding to the even multiples of 5 and the hollow corresponding to 
the odd multiples. These waves indicate no more than the preference for 
even multiples of 5 over odd ones. In the case both of Hindus and Muham- 
madans the waves are more noticeable in the curves for females than 
males as was only to be expected. They might have been eliminated 
altogether if, in applying Bloxam’s method of smoothing, means of as many 
as ten numters had been taken together at a time, but such a proceeding 
throughout the series would have obscured certain significant peciilarities 
of the curves before the age of 30, which are worthy of examination, it 
will be noticed that the hollow between the crests of the waves at 50 and 00 
in the curves of Muhammadans and Hindus and especially in the case of 
males are distinctly more pronounced than the hollows on either side. It 
is just })ossible that there may be some real, significance in this, and that it 
may l>e a still remaining trace of a low level of birth-iMte in the decade 
r>*om 1800 to 1870 wheti there was a shortage of food supplies, and when 
malai’ial fever was raging in Central and Western Bengal, and spreading 
to areas which had not j)revi(>usly sulfered in the same way. But it is 
more likely that the ex])lanatiorj is p.^ychological. When 50 is ]■eaclled, 
])eople are moi'e easily satisfied to give their ages to the nearest multiple of 
10 than l)erore. The same people might distinguish between ^5 and 40, 
but would not trouble to distinguish between 55 and 00. 

Jn the case of both Hindus and Muhammadans the curve for males 
remain higher than the curve for females from before the age of 30 foi* nearly 
30 y(‘ars. This is acc'ounted for by a tendency either for males to exag- 
gerate theii* ages or for females to understate them or both dui’ing this 
period of life. 'Jdiat the oldest j)e()ple should exaggerate theii* age is veiy 
nalural. It is found almost universally and there is no dmil)t whatever that 
th(‘ tendency exists in India. Authentic cases of jxu'sons who have lived 
I0(t years are few in J^higland. Only 29 males and 73 femah^s out of 45.i 
millions gave their age at over 100 in England and Wales at the Census of 
1911. It is an indisputed fact that Indians reach maturity earlier 
and age more quickly trian the people of Eurojie, yet, whe!*ea.s, about 2 ])er 
million gave their age at 100 and over in Knghind the corresponding |)ro 
])ortion in Bengal was over 300 per million. One woman in Sikkim gave 
her age as 140, an altogether impossible figure, and the same tendency to 
exaggerate lias undoubtedly alTe(*ted the figures for the ages at least fT’om 70 
to 100 as well as above it. There is no means of discovering tlu^ truth and 
determining the extent of the results of this tendency, but if the estimate 
made by the Actuary in dealing with the figures of 1911 was a good one, 
vi/., that a proportion of less than 1 per 100,000 lives lieyond the age of about 
87 in Bengal and that only 35 males and 38 females per 100,000 of each sex 
live beyond 78, it means that practically all, who gave their age at 100 or 
(wer, must have'added on 25 years. 

Below 30 the waves in the curves are less regular than above it. Tn 
the case both of males and females of both religion the ci’est before the one 
at the age of 40 has moved very distinctly backwards and the top of it is at 
27 or 28 instead of at 30. Further back though the* curve s for males — 
Hindu and Muhammadan — show the same general tendencies, those for 
females show quite different ones. The crest in the neighbouiiiood of 20 
for males has entirely disappeared and the curves show a long depression 
between the crests at ifbout 28 and at about 8. Tt appears that at least 
from 14 to 24 the number of males has been understated and that there has 
been a distinct tendency to ovefestimation of their ages by young men from 
iS.or 19 up to 24 and an understatement of the ages of boys from 13 or 14 
to 17. This is very natural. At 17 or 18 the boy becomes a man and both 
he, his parents and the census enumerator, are incdined to make too much 
,of his man’s estate and over estimate. Underestimation below that age is 
equally natural. The boy has obviously wot reached man’s estate nnd his 
age is put down at sometning which will make it appear certain that this is * 
so. The exaggeration of ages just after adolescence is considerably more 
noticeable than the underestimation before it. Its result has been noticed 

25 a 
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in the figures for every successive census and was exj^ I cnncti uy iVi I . 
tlie Actuary, wlio (iealt with Uie figures for and 181)1 as a heaping uj) 
of the figures between the ages of 25 and 30 at the expense of the preced- 
ing and following ages. In the figures for the t'ensus of 11)21 this has 
a])juirently h'een more noticeable at the expense of the pre(;eding than the . 
following ag(\s. The girl becomes a woman some years f)efore the boy 
becomes a man. The hiatus in the statistics i*e|) resented in the hollow of 
tlie (‘!ir\C'; for males round about 20, just after adolescene is reached 
mov(‘.-, in Ihe case of females, to the age period from 13 to 16 and is 
ref)resented by the hollows in the curves for females whose lowest points 
aj(^ ?‘(NH he(l about 14 or 15. There is some h(‘aping uj) of the figures for 
femal(‘s ?ound the ages of 18 to 20, but wliereas in the case of males the 
avoidance of the ages wliich are tlie turning point of adoh'scence appt'ar to 
show ils(‘lf moi’e in exaggeration over that j)oint than in underestimate 
below it, this is not so in the case of females. I'Toni 9 to 14 the curves 
show a large excess of boys per inille males ove?’ girls per mille females. 
Age M,iiuimi...uiHui 'fhc oxcPss lit cacli ugc^ is given in tlie margin, 

y ... i7[j i>'28 and as a wliole it is represented by the area in 

the gap between the curves for males and for 
12 4Hf, females from the ages of 7 and 15. This area‘ 

Ui ... T22 is smaller than the gaj) between the cuFwes 

between 15 and 25, but, whereas very much of 
the latter area is aetjounted for by tlie understal-einent of the numbers of 
males between 15 and 25, between 8 and 15 the understatement towai’ds 
tlie end of the j)eriod and overstatement of the numbers of males towards 
the beginning will tend to balance to one another, and the gaj) between 
the curves from 8 to 15 must be j)ut down almost entirely to lh(‘ under- 
statement of the age of girls in that period. As is well knowui this is tlie 
age III which girls are married in Bengal. The custom of tlie countiw 
ordains tliat it is tlie duty of parents to many their daughters before they 
ari’ive at jiuberty, but marriage is ex))ensive and the expense fails upoii 
the girls’ jiareiits. Often they liave the greatest dilliculty in meeting it and 
are obliged to put it off later than they eould wish. To avoid the disgi'ace 
which falls upon parents who fail to marry their daugliters before the age 
of puberty, and the imminence of such disgrai^e when the girl is growing 
u]) but her marriage has not yet been performed, or wlien sIk* has been 
mai’ried but her liusband has not yet taken lier away from her parents’ 
house, there is a well marked tendency to understate the age of girls who 
aie still living in their fathers’ homesteads. 'Fhat this tendency existed 
has !;tM*n a fact well known for a long time. The census figures render it 
})()ssil)lc to estimate the force of tliis tendency. Assuming that the num- 
lier of boys in the ages from 9 to 14 are approximately correct, and that as 
the c\p(*ricnce ol’ other coiuitrie^s where age statistics are more I’eliable 
sIkhvs, this is an a^ge at whicli tlie numbers of malevs and , females iu the 
population arc exactly equal, the underestimate in the case of Hindus 
amounts to a, total of 1,6()6 years in the ages of 12,728 female children, or an 
aviMiige of 1 *6 months for each child, and in the case of Mailiaininadans a 
total of 2,086 years in the ages of 14,165 children or an average of 1 7 
montlis for each child. The understatement is about the same in the case 
of Aluliammadaiis and Hindus. From the difficulty and the expense which 
the better class of Hindus have in marrying their daughters it inigtit per- 
il a.ps have been anticipated that the tendency to understatement 
might liave been the greater in tlie case of Hindus, hut it is to be remem- 
bered that in respect of the expenses of uiarriage the Muhammadan cul- 
tivators have come to be very extravagant indeed, that the better class 
Hindus form but a comparatively small fraction of the Hindu population 
and among tlie lowpr class there are people among whom marriage expenses 
do not fall at all heavily upon the girls’ parents. The abrupt rise in the 
curves for teiriales after the age of 15 is easily explained. As soon as the 
young wife goes to live wdth her liusband and hears her first children the. 
tendenev at once is to make her out an older woman than she really is. 

Fi’om what has been written earlier in this cihapter regarding 
the ages of early childhood and the shape of the curves below the ages of 10 
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it is at once apparent that the figures obtained from the census returns are 
of very little value.; The actuaries who have dealt with the statistics of 
former censuses have, in preparing life tal)lt\s, found it nec(‘ssary to throw 
over the census statistics altogether for ages below 10 or 12, and have worked 
. mainly upon the vital statistics of certain Proclaimed Clans. Mr. Ackland, 
the actuary who dealt with the figures for JOll, wrote: ‘‘This is of course 
far from satisfactory but the only alternative course appeared to be to omit 
the figures fdr the younger ages altogether. In the practical application ot 
the Proclaimed Clans figures, in deducing the est imated mortality table at the 
early ages in respect of each province, these figures were adoj)ted as a sort of 
base line and such modifications were made in the curve, indicating the rate 
of mortality from age 0 to 12 as app(^ar;ed necessary to make a continuous 
(!urve throughout life and a smooth jumlion with the graduated figures ma 
thematically deduced at higher ages." His aim was to })roduce an idealized 
disliibution through the early ages as through subse(]uent ages, one for the 
early ages based in fact on a stationary birth-rate. The birth-rate of recent 
years has, however, been far from stationary. My aim is somewhat 
dilTcrcnt from his, and, esjiecially in view^ of the fact that the normal 
birth 1‘ate in Bengal has been so violently disturbed during the last decade, 

• 1 pro})ose to use a different method of arriving at an age distribution for 
children born in recent years. The figures obtaint^d from the returns for the 
numbers in each of tlie early stages must be disi‘urd,ed but it seems jirobabh^ 
that the total number of male children who are below 12 or ]3 is alK)ut correct. 
Though may not know the number of children born (\‘ich year, we have 
figures for the number of births obtained each year by the same agency and 
in I Ik* same* manner, the figures })iiblished annually by the l)e})artment of 
Publics Health. It is fairly safe to take it that the numb(u’ of births returned 
is every y(Kir about the same proi)ortion of the true number. lK*t us take it 
to be so and assume that the true number of births is the numbe^r returned, 
multipli(‘d by the constant a. At any time the number of infants aged less 
than one year is the number born in the year previous, multiplied by a factor 
dcj)ending upon the rate of infantile mortality. Wt^ may not know pxac'tly 
what this factor is, but the greatest infantile mortality is in the first few 
weeLs and months of life and depends upon the conditions of i*hild birth. 
Siiic‘(^ the incidence of epidemics and the hke entei’s little into the case, 
conditions of c^hild birth remain much the same from year to year, and when 
we are dealing with large figures we may assume that the factor dependent 
upon rates of infantile mortality from year to year is approximately con- 
stiint. Let us assume this is to be the case, and take the number of children 
at any moment aged le^s than one year to be th(*. number born in the year 
previous, multiplied by a constant 5. The number of these which survive 
anotlii‘r year is reduced by a factor depending on the mortality rates between 

1 and 2 years of age. To obtain this factor and the corresponding factors * 
for subsequent years, I propose to use the proportion between the graduated 
numbers given for Bengal by Mr. Ackland on page 176 of the Census Report 
for India, 1911, and to take it that the number of children aged 1 2 years 

is the number recorded as having been born between 1 and 2 years previously, 
multiplied by two constant a and b and the fraction ilip]; that the 
number aged 2 — ^3 years is the number recorded as having been born between 

2 and 3 years previously, multiplied by a and b and by the fraction 

and so on. It will be seen that use is not being made of the absolute numbers 
given in the graduated distribution for 1911, but only of the })roportions 
between them, and as this proportion is only to be used for a short series 
it will be conceded that it is legitimate to use it. A means is at hand 
for eliminating the constants by equating the total number of male children 
age'l 0- -13 in 1V)21 obtained in this way to the total number of male 
cliildren aged 0 — 13 according to the census, or rather according to the 
figures obtained from our smooth curves based on the census figures. Hy the 
\Kse of this method we obtain the age distribution 0 — 13 per 100,(100 niales, , 

• NnMBKR PKK 103.000 MALI! OK ALL AQics. of tho Hiiidu 1111(1 Muhammadaii pppu- * 

Aife. Hindu*. Muiiikmiii»d*D*. fiiioii givcu iu th emargin^ These 

^ - — ^280 4,000 numbers are shown plotted on the 

2 2*888 .^*428 curvcs in diagrams 47 and 48 by 

3 !!! 2’, 860 stars. If we draw curves through 


I 



stars it will seen that 
we have done is to replage 
■i'.HTo the original curves for males be 
2 , 77(1 tween the ages 0 13 other curves 

a 7 ;;" the sum of whose ordinates is the same 

•I.’d&i as the sum of the ordinates to the 

original curves. 

'!’ 4 V 1 'I'he next step towards graduation of 
the distribution is to smooth out 
the waves in the curves from 35 onwards. The mechanical process of taking 
successive means of one numlier and the number which appears ten places 
lielow it in the series can be used to assist in this, though the curve being gener- 
, ally concave upwards, such a jirooess tends to raise it slightly higher than it 
should be. Having jilotted this last series of means, it is safer to use the 
jioints only as a guide to assi.st in drawing a smooth curve which will intersect 
the waved curve twice eveiy decade, and leave such gaps between the two that 
the total area of the gaps on the one side of the new curve equals th^ total 
area of the gups on the other. There is little to assist in drawing the smooth 
curve through the ages from 12 to 35 where understatement and overstatement 
of age have occured to the greatest extent. 'The area of the gaps between the 
new curve and the old on either side must be equal and as the birth-rate is 
known to have biHUi fairly steady from 1885 or so to 1010 we are justified in 
drawing a curve with closest continuity that we are able to obtain and in con- 
tinuity with the curve we have substituted in the early ages and the smooth 
curve for later ages. One word more is to be said regarding the curve for the 
early ages. I’he returns published by the Dejiartment of Public Health give 
the number of liirths from damiarv to Decemtiei' each year, while the census 
was taken in the middle of Marcii, two months and a half after the end 
of the calendar year. This will affect the general tTcmd of the curve 
but very little, anil as we are not in a position to tell for certain in 
what direction it wil produce its effect at any point, it is well to follow 
the substitnted curve exactly at the earliest ages, though we may .smooth 
it oft' somewhat after the first year or two. The final age distribution 
obtained by the methods which have been outlined in the above ])ara- 
graphs tor mah^s of the Hindu and Muhammadan religions is given in 
eolunins 2 ii'id 4 of Subsidiary 'I’able I A printed at the end of this 
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chapter. 

Attention has been called to the great jirefenmee for even multiples of 
5 over odd multiples in the returns ol age for females than for males. A 
. deliberate understatement of age of unmarried girls has been traecid and the 
sharjt rise after 15 in the curves for females smoothed as far as we have 
smoothed them has been notic(“d. The returns indi(;ate that the age figures 
given for female-s are nuii’h less reliable than those for males. That this was 
only to be exj)eeted the following considerations will show. Not only are 
females very much less educated in Bengal than males, and consequently less 
eajiable of any sort of i-eckoning, but the census enumerator probably saw most 
of the males whom he had to enumerate, and since he was a man of the village 
he must commonly have known most of them by sight for years. When an 
age was given which was obviously incorrect he was no doubt often able to 
correct it. But in recording the ages of females he was in a different position. 
He would see none of the females he had to enumerate except the female 
members ()f his own family and some small girls of. others, and knew none of 
the others by sight, for after the age of 1*2 or so the “purdah” shuts them 
from view. He could, therefore, do very little to rectify mistakes in the 
ages of females, and had to enter what was told him. Even in European 
countries the age returns for' females are known to be distinctly less accurate 
than the age returns for males, particularly owing to the tendency for women 
who have passed their prime to understate their age. In the circumstances 
1 am of opinion that a more accurate age distriluution for females can be 
deduced froni the corresponding age distribution for males, than can be 
obtained by proceeding to deal with the graduation of! the numbers for 
females in each age as has already been done for males, I am the more dis- 
posed to adopt the procedure of obtaining graduated numbers for females 
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from those for males, because the figures for males having been published and 
studied, the greatest interest in the figures for females is by way of com- 
{'.arison with the figures for males. As a basis for the difference between the 
graduated iniinbers for females and the males both among Hindus and 
, Muhammadans, T propose to take the difference in the corresponding 
numbers according to Mr. Ackland’s tables for Bengal which appear on 
page 176 of the Census Report for India, 1911, and to which reference has 
already been made. It is well known that a somewhat larger number of boy 
babies are born into the world than girl babies. Much of the disparity in 
numbers of male and female infants disappears during the first few months of 
life for boy babies are more delicate than girl babie.s and the mortality among 
the fonner is considerably greater than among the latter. According to 
Mr. Ackland’s figures the graduated numlwrs for males began in the first 
year by being 19 ahead of those for females, but the difference had dis- 
appeared by the age of 5 and became a difference in the opposite direction 
which increased to 11 at the age of 10, but disappeared by the age of 16, and 
thereafter became an increasing difference in favour of the number of males. 
The change conies at the age when women in Bengal bear their first children — 
the only ago, not only in Bengal but also in Kngland and other Eurojiean 
<^'ouidrios, at which the rate of mortality among females is higher than among 
males. According to Mr. Ackland’s figures the difference in favour of the 
immbei's for male increases iij) to the age of 29 when it reaches 13, then 
commences to decrea.se and disappears about 45, to be replaced by a difference 
in favour of (he numbers for females which ri.se to 1 1 just after the age of 60 
is reached. Later the absolute difference decrcas<\s, but its jiroportion to 
the numliers themselves in each age continues to increase. 

Two adjustments are necessary liefore these differences can be applied 



to the graduated numbers for Muhammadan and Hindu males for 1921 to 
* deduce the corresponding numbers for females. The first and less important 
adjustment is to be made on account of the fact that during the war the 
proportion of male births to female births rose very distinctly in Bengal. 
The fact and the figures which bear it out will be found discussed in the next 
chapter. The second is necessary on account of the fact that the Hindu 
population of Bengal is much moi;e affected by migration than the Muham- 
madan. If statistics of immigrants and emigrants had been prepared 1^ 
age amd religion, an adjustment could have been made with exactness, but this 
was not done and merely for the purfio.s(^ of this adjustpent it would not 
have been worth while to undertake their preparation. The adjustment can, 
however, be made approximately without such figures. The number of 
piale Hindus in Bengal per 100,000 females is 109,129 and the number of 
male Muhammadans per 100,000 females, 105,830. The predominance of 
males per 100,000 females is greater by 3,^9 in the case of Hindus than in 
the case of Muhammadans. The difference is due to the greater excess of 
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iirinii^n Jiiits f*ver emigrants in the case of Hindus than of Muhammadans. 
These immigrants are people who have left their women folk at home, and 
we may take it tliat- the ages of j)ractically all of them were between 20 and 
about 45. Mr. Afkland’s figures are for the Muhammadan and Hindu 
[Population togetlier and the [proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans is now 
as 2,(tSI is to 2,549. To make allowance for the greater predominance of 
males among Hindus than among Muhammadans, which amounts to 
3,299 per 100,000 females we must tlierefore reduce the sum of the ordinates 
to the curve for feirpales in the ca.se of Hindus by in the ages from 

20 to 45 and increase the sum of the ordinates over the remaining age periods 
0 to 20 and 40 to tlie end of life by the same amount. Similarly, we must 
increase the .sum of the ordinates to the curve for females in the case of 
\fulianima(lanH by ;; ii i! V’ "A ' in the ages from 20 to 45 and reduce the 
.sum of the ordinates over the remining age periods 0 to 20 and 46 to the end 
of life. We must make the adjustment in each individual ordinate so as to 
retain continuity in the curves for females and in the graduated series of num- 
!)ers which re[presents the age distribiitioip. Following Mr. Ackland’s 
figures for 1911 and makiipg these adjustments we obtain graduated num- 
bers for females in each age [per 100,000 females of all ages which are given 
for Hindus and Muhammadatps in columns 3 and 5 of the Subsidiary Table 
I -A printed at the end (pf this chapter. 

The age distributions which have tpeen reached are illustrated f(pr Muh- 



ammadans in diagram No. 49 and for Hindus in diagarm 50. Both distri- 
butions differ in character between the ages of childhood and of later years. 
The actuary who dealt with the figures oi the last census idealised the distri- 
bution from one end of life to the other. It was inevitable that in later life 
the distribution should be treated in much the same manner again, but it was 
not necessary to treat it iip the same manner for the ages of childhood. That 
would have involved treating the birth-rate for the last ten years as having 
gradually fallen off. whereas the changes in it have been abrupt and have 
beetp very great. The results of these changes are shown in the distribution 
in the earliest years. Rather further on, the curves have been smoothed off 
and after the age of 10, the di.stribution corresponds to the result by which 
would have been produced by ccpiistant or rather a steadily changing birth rate, 
Siwdp a distribution Ipeyond the age of 10 is jpistified by the fact that decades 
[previous to the last one have not shown .such abrupt changes of birth-rate as 
has the last, and that we ma_V well suppose that a process of selection witfl 
the lapse of years would tend t(p elimiufite them. As we pass on from early 
childho(pd tbe distribution depends less and less on the numbers born in a 
particular year and more and more on the mortality which has taken place 
since among those who began life in that year. The waves in the curves 
in diagrams 49 and 50 corresponding to, the early years of life will appear 
again in the ages from 10 and upwards in corresponding curves representing 
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the age distribution in 1931 but smoothed off very considerably. I’erhaps by 
1941 they may have almost disappeared from the curve for the ages from 20 
and upwards, but in any case it is unlikely that at that time the figures 
ehtained direct from the census returns will give any indication of their 
earfstence. 

134. Age distribution in Bengal and in European countries compared.— 

It is ■essential to have some such distribution as that which has l)een prepared 
and discussed, before any comparuson can be made between the age constitution 
of the population of Hcngal and the age constitution of the population of an 
European country. It is in such countries that the business of Life Insuranc^e 
has been developed, and if a similar business is to develop on anything 
approaching the same scale in India it is likely to be developed on basis of 
European experiences and the acteiarial work coniuscted with it will probably 
follow the results of similar work in Europe. Insurance Companies in England 
make use of Census Statistics to a very great extent, but they have a mass 
of statistics of their own based on their own experience whiesh now g(H‘s back- 
more than a century. TTntil they acquire similar exjeerience in India they 
can only use their experience in luigland bv adjusting its results on the basis 
of comparison beween the age statistics of the F.nglish Census and those of 
the Census in India. A eouiparison, therefore, lietween the age distribution 
obtained from the Census of Bengal and the corresponding distribution 
age obtined from the Census in England is of much ])ractical value besides 
being of great academic interest. In diagraiti No. 51 on this page the ag(( 



distribution for Hindu and Muhammadan males in Bengal is com[)ared with 
the corresponding age distribution obtained from the Census of England and 
Wales in 1911. The figures for 1921 are not yet available, and, even if they 
were, their use would perhaps be less convenient than the use of the figures 
of 1911 for the reason that the disturbances of the last ten years have rendi'rcMl 
the age distribution in England at pre.sent an abnormal one. Insurance Com- 
panies in England may have to alter their premium rates in some instances to 
allow for a changed age distribution, and will no doubt do so, but their past 
experience was one of normal conditions and it is an age distribution into which 
abnormalities have not been introduced whiili is the better compared with the 
age distribution of Bengal which ttxik no such part in the war as involved the 
sacrifice of the lives of voung male adults or involved their disablement, or the 
disturbance as in England of the normal processes of migration. It will be 
noticed from the diagram that the age distribution for Hindus does not by 
any means diverge so far from the English distribution as does the distribu- 
tion for Muhammadans. The natural fecundity of the Hindus of reccm 
years has been much greater than that of the population in England, bul tlm# 
of the Muhammadans has been much greater still. The contrast between , 
the Hindus and the people of England in this respect is no greater than that 
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between Hindus and Muhammadans in Bengal. The curve for Hindus is 
rather nearer to the English curve in the earliest ages than to the Muham- 
madan curve tliough both curves would be further from the English curve but 
for the high infantile mortality in Bengal, and but for this the Hindu curve 
would have l)/‘en nearer the Muhammadan than the English curve. The curve 
for Hindus ])asses away from the English one somewhat, just beyond the age 
of 20, by reason of the fact that at this age the Hindus of Bengal are recruited 
by migration from outside the Province and the curve is forced upwards in 
conseqiK^nee. On the other hand this is the age at which a considerable 
number of young men leave England to seek their fortunes abroad and the 
English curve is bent dowiiwartls in consequence. The English curve has a 
decided hump in it at about the age of 40 which is explained by the fact that 
u]> till 1870 the birth-rate 1 ‘eniained high and has since very much decreased. 
Tlu^ effect of this would have been more noticeable and the curve would have 
run iiiiich more nearly horizontally hi the earlier ages but for the fact that 
the effect of the reduced birth-rate has l^en counteracted by a reduction of 
the death-rate among children. There is a humj) in the Hindu curve at about 
the same point which may be due in part to a reduction of the birth-rate 
among the Hindus during the last 40 years, though it has been rendered more 
prominent by the effect of immigration. A less noticeable reduction than 
that which produced the same configuration in the English curve would 
produce such a hump, for there does not seem to have been in India the same 
reduction in mortality fimong children tending to eliminate its effect. The 
Hindu (nirve falls rapidly away from the English curve beyond the age of 40 
and runs down close to the Muhammadan curve. In fact it approaches so 
near to the latter that the distance between the two is not more than what 
would be accounted for by the reduction in the proportion of Muhammadan 
males over 50 duc^ to the greater proportion of children among them than 
among Hindus. Longevity is much more noticeable in England than among 
the people of Bengal, but hardly more, if any, among Hindus than among 
Muhamadans. 

For the ordinary purposes of comparison a graduated distribution by 
quinquennial age periods is sufficient. It may be obtained by adding together 
the figures against each five successive ages in the distribution by annual age 
periods. For the use of those who wish to examine the cxmiparison between 
the age distribution in England and Wales and in Bengal more carefully, the 
following figures are offered : — ^ 


DISTHIHUTIOK ok jo, wo ok bach BRX by QIHNQURNNIAI. AOK PERIODS. 


Age periodh. 

Hindus. 

MnJmninindanB. 

1 Boll) religion together. 

KuBland and Wales. 


Males. 

Fenialoa. 

Maleii. 

Females. 

Males. 

FemaJi's. 

Males. 

Females. 

0— f) 

1,395 

1,419 

1.700 

1,668 

1,564 

1,557 

1,110 

1,030 

5—10 

1,151 

1,179 

1,418 

1,400 

1,300 

1,302 

1,058 

994 

10—15 

1.063 

1 ,077 

1.241 

1,230 

1,159 

1,162 

1,004 

941 

15—20 

996 

995 

1,064 

1,064 

1,034 

1,033 

948 

903 

21)— 25 

950 

931 

937 

944 

943 

938 

861 

898 

25—30 

895 

869 

804 

813 

844 

838 

834 

872 

30—35 

H15 

789 

686 

696 

743 

737 

788 

805 

35—40 

723 

698 

572 

583 

639 

634 

724 

724 

40-45 

615 

600 

471 

482 

535 

534 

616 

621 

45—50 

470 

467 

372 

377 

416 

417 

532 

538 

50—56 

3:13 

341 

279 

279 

308 

306 

440 

448 

55—60 

235 

246 

192 

193 

2J1 

216 

348 

360 

60—65 ... ... ‘ 

160 

173 

124 

126 

142 

147 

273 

292 

65—70 

! 106 

114 

73 

75 

88 

92 

210 

237 

70—75 

{ 58 

63 

39 

' 41 

47 

51 

136 

171 

76—80 

i 25 

28 

20 : 

22 

23 

26 

73 

97 

80—85 

9 

10 

7 

7 1 

8 

8 

32 

47 

85 and over ... 

! ’ 

’ 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


22 

Mean ogo 

24-60 

24-58 

21-71 

21-91 

23-00 

23-10 

28*00 

29-12 


In the following table the age distribution by quinquennial periods for 
the whole population of Bengal (males and females together) is contrasted 


with that obtained in 1911 for France which had and still has a very low birth- 
rate compared with other European countries, Germany which liad a high 
birth-rate and the Union of South Africa with its predominance of natives. 





Bengal 

i 

Prance ] 

Grrmaiiy 

Bolun of Houtlt 




1921. 

1911. 

1911. 

AfiToa 19 II. 

[Jiuler 5 

... 


1 561 

1 

1 

00 

op 

1,200 j 

1.500 

5—10 

... 

... i 

i,:ioi 

847 

1,139 

1,302 

10—15 

... 


1,160 

842 

1,066 

1,167 

15-20 



1,033 

813 

968 

1 018 

'JO— 25 


... 

941 

792 

864 1 

ysc 

J5—H() 


... 

841 

784 

774 

887 

;jo— H5 



740 

760 

743 

783 

3^—40 



6.37 

715 

647 

602 

40—45 


... 

535 

655 

i 565 

! 

495 

1 

45—50 



416 

616 

i 484 

351 

50—55 



305 

5.52 

423 

299 

55—60 

... 

... 

214 

4Hl 

341) 

178 

60 — 65 


... 

144 

420 

284 

195 

65—70 


... 

90 

346 

^ 221 

103 

70—75 


... 

49 

' 250 

’ 15 

86 

75—80 


... 

24 

146 

83 

43 

80 -85 


... 

8 

70 

! 

34 

85 and ()\ 

.’(T ... 

... 

1 

25 

' 13 

21 


I'he South African ligures are those; obtained direct fioni the returns 
and they show some of the saitie elefects as the corresponding ligui’es for Jndian 
provinces, the preference for multiples of 10 evident in the high figures for 
ages 50 — 55, 60 — 65 and 70—75 and the exaggeration of age at the end of 
life, but the comparison is interesting. It shows the high proportion of 
children in India compared with such a country as I'rani;e with its very low 
birth-rate. Children under 5 are hardly more than half the proportion td 
the whole population in France that they are in India. In France half the 
population is over 35; in Bengal less than a quarter. Even Germany’s birth- 
rate did not bring its proportion of children in 1911 nearly as high as in 
India. Children under 10 were 23 -4 per cent, of the population in Germany 
in 1911 against 28-6 per cent, in Bengal in 1921 in spite of the reduction 
of the birth-rate here during the last ten years. The South African 
figure which corresponds, 28 0 j)er cent., however nearly reaches the same 
level as in Bengal. 

135. To adjust the age distribution for a part of the Province.— The 

graduated age distribution, which has been reached, is for the Hindu and 
Muhammadan populatiqns of the Province as a whole, but it may be used to 
assist in determinii^ the numters in any particular age in a part of the Pro- 
vince for which figures are given an Table VII or for any of the larger muni- 
cipalities for which statistics in the form of Table VII have been prepared in 
manuscript and handed over to the Director^ of Public Health. The same 
tendencies to exaggerate age at certain periods of life, tq underestimate it at 
others, to plump for round numbers in giving it and so on, were met with in 
much the same degree all over Bengal, and it is therefore justifiable to 
. graduate the crude figures for a part by changing them in the same manner 
as the crude figures for the Province have been changed to give the* gradua- 
tion. An example of the use of the graduated figures is to be found in Chapter 
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IV of the Census Report for Calcutta where they are used to produce a 
corrected age distribution for the population of the City. Calcutta’s popul- 
ation is, however, far more abnormal in its sex and age constitution than that 
of any district of the Province, and the graduated distribution can be used in 
a much more satisfactory manner to obtain a corrected age distribution for the 
population of a district. As other examples of its use let us set ourselves the 
two problems of discovering— (1) how many Muhammadan women of child- 
bearing age from 15 to 45 there were in March 1921 in Dacca city, and (2) 
how many Muhammadan male children there were of an age which would 
render them liable to compulsory education if the law were applied to Dacca 
making it compulsory that every child from 6 to 11 years of age should go to 
school. The following table shows the crude numbers in the 15 — 20, 20 — 30, 
30 — 40 and 40 — 50 age periods per 1(K),000 Muhammadan women in Bengal, 
the corresponding numbers from the graduated age distribution and the 
actual numbers in these ages found in Dacca city, according to the statistics 
given in part C of the Census Table VII : — 


Age. 

Onide figures 

AdjuatM) figures 

Numbers returned 

1 

Coriuctud fl^nni 

1 for Dacca Oity. 

for Bengal. 

for Heugul. 

In Dacca by. 

16—20 

... 

10,893 

' 1 

10,635 

2,180 j 

2,238 

20 -- H0 

... 

10,211 ! 

17,574 

4,140 

3,793 

30—40 

... 

12,160 

12,782 

2,703 

2,902 

40—60 

... 

7,374 

8,688 

2 , 031 ) 

2,350 


The figures in the last column have been obtained by rule of three from 
the figures in the last column but one, by changing each m the proportion of 
the corresponding figures in the second and third columns. According to the 
graduated figures for Bengal, 4,816 of the 8,588 between 40 and 50, were 
between 40 and 45. We may take it that in the same proportion 1,321 
females in Dacca are between 40 and 45. The answer to the first problem, 
therefore, is 10,234. This happens to be very nearly the same number that 
returned themselves in these ages. 

The number of Muhammadan boys returned in Dacca city as aged 5 — J 0 
was 3,526 and 10 — 15, 3,104. For the Province the number of boys returned 
as aged 5 — 10 was 16,966 and number aged 10 — 15, 13,096 per 100,000 
Muhammadan males. In graduating the figures, these numbers were changed 
to 14,182 and 12,409. The corrected number of Muhammadan boys in Dacca 
city aged 5 — 10 is, therefore, 2,950 and aged 10—15 is 2,941. According to 
the figures given in Sub-Table I-A, 2,642 out of the 12,409 boys between 10 
and 15 were between 10 and 11. In this proportion the number aged 10— 1 1 
in Dacca is 626, and the answer to the problem what is the correct number of 
Muhammadan boys in Dacca aged between 5 and 11 is therefore 3,576. 

136. Use of the crude age distributions obtained direct from the 
returns.— In comparing the age distribution of the population of one part of 
India with that of the population of another, or the age distribution of the 
population of the same part at different times, it is unnecessary to use gradu- 
ated figures. Indeed, it is more satisfactory to use the crude figures for the 
element of guesswork and the personal actuation of the person who did the 
graduations for different parts and at different times for the same part, 
must nece.s.saril\’ enter into the graduation. Two different persons will have 
worked on slightly different lines, and have made allowances for the errors 
which were apparent to them, each in different manner and to a slightly 
different extent. But the tendencies to exaggerate and to underestimate as 
well as to make guesses in a particular manner, change very little from place 
to place in India, from people to people and frofii time to time. For some 
purposes it is necessary to um the crude figures and not graduated figures, 
W instance, when stating specific death-rates, i.e., deaths among persouc iP 
certain ^ge periods as a proportion cff the numbers of persons living at those ' 
ages, for the age at death which is given when a death is notified, is stated 



by the relatives*©! the deceased whose knowledge of his age is as defective 
as his own and who gu^^d it in the same manner as it was guessed at tlie 
time of the census. Similarly if it is required to know, for example, how 
many Muhammadan boys in Dacca city between the ages of 5 and 11 would 
be discovered by another enquiry from parents, the figure sliould be obtained 
, from the unadjusted figures obtained at the census. If, however, another 
enquiry were made for the purpose of discovering how many boys there 
were between 5 and 11 in order to ascertain to what numbers compulsory 
education would be applicable, and the parents knew the object of the enquiry 
and wished to avoid having to send their children to school, the enquiry 
would probably, produce a different result altogetlier. The difficulty of 
ascertaining the age of a child must necessarily cause a considerable amount 
of trouble in the enforcement of a Law making Primary Education com- 
pulsory between certain ages, and it is difficult to suggest a way out of the 
difficulty. To those who see a solution in the compulsory registration of 
births in municipal areas there are two answers. One is that it is very 
common for a child to be born in his parents’ rural home and be brought into 
a town afterwards, and if the parents said that this had happened it would 
be impossible for the authorities to contradict it; and the other is that without 
a knowledge of age on the part of parents or the children themselves regis- 
•tration will be of little or no assistance. To obtain a copy of a birth certificate 
from the Somerset House without delay, the applicant must give the exact 
date of birth and place of registration. It is possible to obtain one after 
some delay if the approximate date is given, but not at all if this cannot be 
done. The difficulty of obtaining a certificate in India without giving the 
exact date would be greater than in England, because in India there is very 
much less variety both in what corresponds to the English surname if there 
is any such thing, and the small number of possible combinations of what cor- 
responds to the English Christian names. As the administration of the 
country proceeds on civilized lines, it is inevitable that the Indians’ lack of 
the knowledge of age must continue to cause difficulties. They can lie cured 
only by the spread of education, but the lack of such knowledge even 
among highly educated Indians shows that it cannot be expected that improve- 
ment will come quickly. Progress in this direction might be accelerated 
if direct action were taken by Education authorities, and teachers 
in primary and other schools tried to interest the children in the matter. 
The children would certainly go back to their homes and ask parents ‘ ‘ when 
was I born? ” and the younger the child the better guess could the parents 
make in answering him. The child having got his answer the schoolnmster 
should make it his business to see that the date stuck in the child’s mind. 
Much might be done by such means to remove the lack of knowledge pf age 
which is a blot on Indian civilization. * 

137. Age distribution in the several parts of the Province and at different 
censuses. — The distribution of the population by quinquennial periods based 
on the figures obtained direct from the Census Eeturns of 1891, 1901, 1911 
and 1921 is given for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa together and in an abbrevi- 
ated form for each of the divisions of Bengal in Subsidiary Table II, Part 1, 
at the end of this chapter, and for Bei^al for 1911 and 1901 in Part 2. This 
arrangement was necessitated by the fact that a separate distribution for 
• Bengal alone for 1901 and 1891 was not available in former Census Reports. 
The di,stribution for Bengal both in 1911 and 1 921 shows a greater propor- 
tion of very young children than that for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa together. 
At the ages of 3 and 4 the proportion becomes the same, and it rises in Bihar 
and Orissa above that in Bengal at least for males between the ages of 5 
and 15. From 15 to 30 the proportion in Bengal assisted by immigration 
rises the higher. Between 30 and 35 the number is much the same in the 
two •provinces, but at later ages it is greater in Bihar and Orissa. The 
changes in the distribution for Bengal between 1911 aqd 1921 have been 
a great decrease in the proportion of yonng children which is continued in 
the age period 5 — 10. This is due solely to the reduction of the birth-rate 
.during recent years and accounts also for the increase in the proportions 
throughout middle life, in the case of males up to the age of 50 and in Che case 
of females up to 40. There has been a slight decrease in the proportion of 
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older people. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the proportion of children 
was greater in 1891 than it has been since, though it was almost as hig h 
again in 1901. 'I'liough it has fallen so greatly during the last ten years, it 
is still not much lower than it was in 1901. The greater contrast between 
the ligures of 1901 and those of the recent census is the reduction in the 
proportion over the age of 50 and the increa.se between the ages of 5 and 40. 
At the present time the proportion of children below the age of 5 in Western 
Bengal is barely three-quarters the proportion in the Province as a whole. 
It remains below the provincial figure for the age 5 — 10 but is about the same 
lietwfien 15 and 20 and is very much higher between 20 and 60. The pro- 
portion of women over 60 in Western Bengal is phenomenally high though 
It has .steadily decreased .since 1891. The proportion of old men is not 
abnormal. The proportion of children in this part of the Province, was as 
high in 1891 as it is now in the I’rovince as a whole, but it fell steadily till 
1911 and there has teen a large drop in the last ten years. 

The proportion of children in Central Bengal also is below the average 
for the Pi'oviiUie, for, though the birth-rate has teen high in Murshidabad 
and Nadia, the Hood of immigration of adults to the vicinity of Calcutta has 
reducicd it as it has raised the proportion between 20 and 60. The predom- 
inencic of males among these adults is responsible for the greater differences 
between the age distributions for females and males in this part of the Pro- 
vince! than in others. Here also the pro])ortion of children and of old people 
has fallen very much since 1891. 

The age* elistribution in North Bengal is very muedi the same as that for 
the population of the whole Province, though the preeportiou of children, 
espeH'ially in the age*?, 5 — 10 is higher. Here the proportion of children! from 
0- -5 luis den r eased e’onsiderably during the last 10 years, but it is not ve!ry 
muedi le)wt*r than it w'as in 1901, while* the pre)pe)rtion freun 5 — 10 has not 
beeen reeluceel a])})re!ciably in the last ten years, is higher than in 1901 , and 
decidedly higher than in 1891 . In these parts the proportion of edel people 
has fallen e^onsidcriibly and is now teleiw the* average. 

In the Dacca Divisieen the preeportion of children, though ne)t as high 
as in the ('hittageeng Division, is very mue;h higher than in the Province as 
a whole. The* preeportion be*le)w the a^e e)f 5 has much eleecreased since 1911 
and is decidedly leiwer than it was in 1901, but the proportion between 5 and 
10 is higher than it has been tefore, for the birth-rate during the first part 
of the last decade was very high inele*ed. The pi ope)rtie)n between 10 and 
15 is also highci- than the average anel is higher than it was 10 years ago, the 
numbers in middle age, 20 — 40 are smaller than the average, but are much 
the same as in 1911 and greater than in 1901 or 1891. The })roportion 
^between 40 and 60 has decidedly risen since 1911 but the pro])ortion 60 and 
over has decreased. The Dacca Division as well as the Chittagong Division 
and North Bengal contain greater proportions of men who are old, than of 
women, though the reverse is the case in Western and Central Bengal. 

The Chittagong Division has a})henomenally high proportion of children 
and of young j^eople up to the age of 20, but adults are proportionately fewer 
than ersewhere. The jiroportion of children especially below the age of 5 
has fallen greiitly since 1911 but the number 5 — 10 is as great as in 1911 and 
greater than in 1901 or in 1891. Here, as elsewhere the number of old people 
iias fallen considerably. 

138. Mean age. — The expression “mean age” is used with its literal 
meaning, the average age of those forming the population of a definite locality 
at a particular time. Though it has no connection with “mean expectation 
of life” and is of little hut academic interest, it forms a useful means of com- 
parison between the age constitution of different sections of the population 
in different localities and at different times. The mean age for each section 
of the po|)ulation. foi* which an age distribution is given in Sub-Tables II and 
III at the end of this chapter, is given at the bottom-of each series of numbers 
by quinquennial age periods. This mean age was calculated from the 
figures as returned without any graduation and for former censuses is different 
from that given at the bottom of the corresponding Sub-Tables in the Census 
JleportTor 1911. At that time the distribution by quinquennial age periods 
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was “ smoothedf ” by “ Bloxam's Method ” in each case before the mean 
age was calculated. Not only is it unsatisfactory, as has already been 
pointed out, to use this method for an age distribution by quinquennial age 
periods, but no record has been left to show exactly how this smoothing was 
earried out and to what extent, nor any record of what was done at the two 
• ends of the series. Unless the mean age is calculated by exactly the same 
method in every case comparison between the results is not justifiable, and it 
was, therefore, thought best to calculate mean ages from the figures of pre- 
vious censuses afresh without attempting any adjustment of the distribution 
1^ quinquennial age periods before doing so. The method used for calculat- 
ing the mean age, the same that has been used on former occasions, is ex- 
plained by the following rule quoted from the French Census Report for 1891 : 
‘ ‘ Determine the total number of persons living at the close of each quinquen- 
nial age period. The sum of these totals multiplied by 5 and raised by 2^ 
limes the number of })ersons dealt with, gives the number of years lived. The 
mean age is determined by dividing this last number by the number of per- 
sons living.” 'I'liis rule assumes the average age of the ))ersons living in each 
age period to Iki the age half way through the period. It! assumes, for in- 
stance, that the average age of the persons returned as between 25 and 30 is 
27^ and so on. In this it is not absolutely correct. There are rather more 
‘persons living whose ages are between 25 and 2(5 than there arc whose ages 
are between 29 and 30, and many more returned the multiple of 5 with which 
each quinquennial period began, than the subsequent ages in the pmod, so 
that the mean age calculated by this rule is a little higher than the true aver- 
age age of the persons living. It is not, however, the alisolute figure for the 
mean age that is of importance. The mean age is used only for comparinf^ 
different sections of the population at different times and for the purposes of 
comparison what is essential is that the means of comparison shall have the 
same relation to the age statistics in every ca.se. In respect of the ages at the 
end of lif(i we have no figures by quinquennial age periods Iwyond 70, for those 
aged 70 and over were placed in one group in the statistics for 1911 as for 
1921, and for previous censuses we have no figures beyond 60. For the pur- 
pose of calculating mean ages the. figures for “aged 60 and over” in instances 
where it formed one group, have been divided into three — 60 — 65, 65 — 70 
and 70 and over — in the proportion between the numbers in these groups in 
1921, and for the last census as well as all previous censuses the average age 
of those 70 and over has been taken to be 75. This swms to be reasonable, and 
as before the important point is to treat the statistics of each census and for 
each section of the population in precisely the same manner in order to justify 
the comparison of mean ages. The results obtained are to be used solely for 
(he purposes of comparison and we may make this comparison whether we 
insist that they are true mean ages in each case or not. It will be convenient* 
to bring together here the figures which appear for the mean ages of the 
several sections of the community at different times in different parts, the 
two Subsidiary Tables IT and ITT at the end of the chapter. They are as 
follows: — 
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139. Mean age of males. — It will be seen that variation in mean ages are 
very slight. This the common experience met with in the statistics of other 
countries and even more noticeable in European countries than in India. 
The mean age for males in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa remained about the same 
in 1901 as ten years previously. For Muhammadans it fell slightly and 
for Christians and Animists it rose a little while for Hindus it was station- 
ary. Fo’.' Bengal alone it must have slightly fallen, for though it rose slight- 
ly in Western Bengal and more in Central Bengal, it fell in Northern Bengal 
and Eastern Bengal which accounted between them for considerably more 
than half the population. Betw'een 1901 and 1911 there was a decided drop 
in which the Hindus of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa shared as well as the 
Muhammadans though not to the same extent. In Western Bengal there 
was again a slight rise but there was a slight fall in Central Bengal and the 
Dacca Divisions and a rather greater fall in Northern Bengal, while the 
figure for Chittagong Division remained t,he same. Probably the fall for 
Hindus was not so great in Bengal as in the parts which have since been 
formed into a separate province, but the fall in the case of the population of 
Bengal of all religions was probably about the same as in Bihar. During the 
last decade the mean age has risen in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by more than 
it fell between 1901 and 1911. The explanation is, of course, the reduction 
of the birth-rate. The mean age for males has fallen in none of the five divi- 
sions of Bengal except Northern Bengal, nor in any religious community in 
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either province. The rise has been decidedly more in the Bihar Province than 
in Bengal for each religious section as well as for the population as a whole. 
Tlie reduction of the birth-rate and the ravages of influenza have lieen serious 
enough in Bengal, but they have between them produced a much greater effect 
• on the age distribution of the population of the neighbouring province. In 
both provinces the effect is more noticeable in the case of Animists than in the 
case of more civilized peoples and in Btmgal in the case of Hindus and Chris- 
tians, it has teen very slight. In Western and Central Bengal there has teen 
a slight rise, but it has been a very slight one in Eastern Bengal, not enough 
to affect the mean age to the first place of decimals and the mean age in 
Northern Bengal has fallen considerably. Apparently the Muhammadans 
in Northern Bengal have continued the progress of the previous 30 years in 
tin; direction of reducing the mean age among males, undisturbed by the 
troubles of the last ten years, or ratlnsr there has been a relief from othei’ dis- 
abilities among them which has counteracted the effect of their new troubles. 
A low mean age in su(^h a (xmntry as Bengal is geiu'rally an indica- 
tion of great naturiil fecundity and the mean age used as a measure of a. fecundi- 
ty seextjs to indicate that it is greater in Bengal than in Bihar, and in Bengal 
greatest in the Chittagong Division in which the meiui agt^ for males is only 
2'2 '7 years against 23 ‘i years in Dai^ca Division and 25 -0 years in Western 
Bengal. The mean age has teen changed more in Northern Bengal than in 
the other divisions. It was a whole year greater in 189] than in the (Chitta- 
gong Division but the difference now is 0-6 years and the Northern Bengal 
figure is now practically down to the figures for the Dacca Division and would 
probably Iw as low but for the greater immigration of adults to Northern 
Bengal and the greater emigration of them from the Dacca Division. The 
immigration of adult males to the neighbourhood of Calcutta opei'ates to rai.se 
the mean age in Central Bengal and to a less extent that in Western Bengal, 
but the effec^t of migration cannot l)e more than enough to raise the mean age 
in either case by more than 0 -2 years. The effect of migration is also to raise 
the mean age for Hindus and to a le.ss extent to lower that for Muham- 
madans, but again the effect cannot te suffifa'ent to produce a variation 
greater than a comparatively small fraction of a year. 

140. Mean ages of females. — The mciin age as calculated for females in 
this country is not strictly comparable with that for males, for there are abnor- 
malities in the age returns for females which are not found in the returns for 
males. The general tendency of these peculiar abnormalities is to reduce the, 
mean age for females below that for males, for it has been seen that there is a 
universal understatement of the ages of unmarried girls from 9 to 15 and 
whereas males who have passed adolescence, generally overstate their age, 
married females 'between 20 and 30 are inclined to make understatements. 
On the other hand it is probable that there is more exaggeration in the ca.se of 
old women than of old men, but in the later age periods numbers are few and 
their effect on the mean age is not great. It has been seen that under-statemimt 
of the ages of girls between 9 and 14 brings down their average age by 1 6 
months. Understatement of the age of women between 15 and 30 is probably 
almost as great. Between the two, they would reduce the mean age for women 
of all ages by about -07 of .a year, and the overstatement by young adult males 
raises the mean age in the case of males by half as much, so that in comparing 
the mean age for men with that fot females we should at least add 1 of a year 
to the latter. This makes the mean age for females about the same us the mean 
ao'c for males in Bengal, with Bihar and Orissa; but it is still much the low- 
er in Bengal. The migration of adult males is partly responsible for the con- 
trast between the two provinces in this respect. The much greater drop in the 
jnean age for females than for males, especially in the case of Muhammadans 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, between 1891 and 1901, is difficult to 
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explain, though it may have been due in part to an increased understatement 
of the ages of young females and less exaggeration by old people. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that natural causes could have produced a change affecting 
females as much more than males as the figures indicate. Since 1901 the 
changes in the mean ages for females have conformed closely with those for 
males, though the rif?e in the mean age during the last ten years has not 
generally been as noticeable in the case of females as in that of males. In fact 
the mean age for females has fallen since 1911 in Bengal though not in Bengal 
with Bihar and Orissa, and has risen only in Northern Bengal and in the 
(vhitlagong Division. 


Fur IlmdiiK in IkiiRai, l‘J21 
Fur MuliiiiiUMiulahH in lii iipil, 1921 
F(u linlli reli^ioiiH 1921 

For tin* iK)pulalion of Kudarid and Wales 
Hill ... . 


MKAN A«K in YltAltH 
Main. Feumlea. 

24-60 
21-71 
23U0 


28-00 


24-58 

21-91 

23-10 

29-12 


141 Mean age compared with that in European countries.— If the mean 
age iiJ Bengal be compared with the mean age in European countries, it must 
be the mean based on the graduated not the crude age distributions. Based 
on tlie graduated age distribution by quinquennial periods given above in 
paragraph 134, the mean ages are as given in the margin. In the case of males 

there is 5 years’ difference 
tetween their mean ages 
in Bengal and in England 
10 years ago, and 6 years’ 
differenc.e in the case of 
females, and as the differ- 
ence between Uie mean ex- 
.1 . . . , , pectations of life at birth in 

the two countries must be about the same, it means that the general level of 
ife insurance premia which would be asked in Bengal must necessarily be on 
an average some 18 per cent, higher than in England. The mean age for 
enmlcs in England and Wales is more than a year higher than that for males. 
In Benga it is only 0 10 of a year higher and in the case of Hindus instead of 

If 90 .» «’*^<l‘'^Jower, though in the case of Muham- 

madans It IS 0 20 of a year higher, lor both .sexes together in Bengal the 

mean age IS 23-09 years, much lower than the 27-38 years at which it 

stood in Germany in 1911 in spite of that country’s birth-rate having been 
so iigh compared wi^ that in other European countries, and by nearly 
0 years lower than in France, for the population of which the mean age in 
1911 was 3i'50 The mean age obtained from the figures which have been 
given for the Union of South Africa works out at 26 15, which is i)erhaps 
rather higher than the true mean age on account of the irregularities in the 
return ! for Soiith African natives, but it is clear that the mean age there 
IS very much higher than in Bengal, but lower than in England and lower 
than in Germany. 

142. Natural fecundity.— In columns 2, 3 and 4 of Subsidiary Table V 
IS given the projmrtion of children under ten to persons aged between 15 and 
40 for each district and state in Bengal at each of the last three censuses, but 
a better measure of the natural fecundity of the population is obtained from 
the figures given m columns 5, 6. and 7 which show the number of children of 
both sexes under ten, per cent, of the married females between 15 and 40 i e 
in the reproductive period of their age. The figures for 1921 are illustrated 
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in diagram No. 52. The proportion is equally high in Eastern and Northern 



Bengal, about 183, considerably lower in Central Bengal, 160, and lower 
again, 146, in Western Bengal. It is highest in Cooch Behar, Rangnur, 
Mymen.singh and the Chitta^ng Hill Tracts. Then come NoakhaU, Tri- 
pura State. Malda, Dacca, Tippera, Dinajpur, Sikkim, Chittagong, Jal- 
pfMguri, Pabna, Bogra, Faridpur, Khulna and Darjeeling for all of which 
the proportion is above 175. Then cmnes a considerable drop to Rajshahi 
168 and Bakarganj 166 and a further drop to the 24-Parganas 161, Nadia 
160, Jessore and Bankura 157, Murshidabad 156, Midnapore 155 and How- 
rah 152. The districts in which the proportion is lowest are Burdwan and 
Calcutta 130 Birbhum 131 and Hooghly 143. The districts stood in much 
the same order in the matter’ of this proportion in 1911 and in 1901 . Between 
1901 and 1911 the natural fecundity of the population of the Province as a 
whole proved to be much the same, but, whereas it decreased in Western and 
Centra.1 Bengal and in the Chittagong Division, it increased in Northern 
Bengal. During the last decade there nas been a decrease all round, but the 
decrease has been leas iti the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions than in other 
parts of the Province. The proportion of children under 10 to married 
females from 15 to 40 has fallen more than 10 per cent., in Birbhum 26, Bogra 
25,. Dinaipur 23. Malda 21, Burdwan and Murshidabad 17, Noakhali 15 
and Nadia 11. The parts least affected are Gooch Behar where the propor- 
tion is the same as in 1911 and has been higher than in sfny other part of the 
province at each of the last three censuses, Rangpur, Calcutta, Midnapore, 
Chittagong and Jessore. The proportions of children to married females in 
* the reproductive ages among Hindus, Muhammadans and Animiittji in each • 
division will be foupd in columns 5 to 7 of Subsidiary Table V-A. In Cen- 
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tral and Northern Bengal it appears that the natural fecundity of Hindus and 
Muhammadans is about the same, but in Western Bengal it is higher among 
Hindus than among Muhammadans and the reverse is the case in Eastern 
Bengal, the net result for the whole Province being greater fecundity among 
Muhammadans than among Hindus in the proportion of 179 to 163. Evey- 
where Animists breed faster than either Hindus or Muhammadans. Ine 
changes since 1901 appear to have affected the peoples of each religion to 
much the same extent. The proportion of children under 12 to married 
females between 15 and 40, given in Subsidiary Table IV-A for the selected 
castes and tribes for which Census Tables XIV was prepared, do not indicate 
as great natural fecundity as might perhaps have been expected among the 
communities low down in the social scale. There is a remarkably low pro- 
portion of children to married women in the reproductive ages among Doras 
. and it is comparatively low in the case of Bauris. That it is low in the case 
of BaisJmabs may be put down to the fact that large numbers of loose women 
call themselves Baishnabs. According to the available statistics the pro- 
portion is remarkably high among the Baidyas and Brahmos and compara- 
tively high among the Brahmans. Of these for whom statistics are available 
the people showing the greatest fecundity are the Chakma tribe of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

143. Longevity. — Columns 8 to 13 of Subsidiary Table V give the pro- 
])ortion of persons in each sex over the age of 60, per cent, of those aged 15 to 
40 at the last three censuses. For the Province as a whole longevity is only 
slightly more in evidence in the case of females than in that of males but the 
same relation between the sexes is not found by any means all over Bengal. 
The proportions are illustrated in the case of males in diagram No. 53 and 
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in the case of females in diagram No. 54. Longevity in males is most notice- 
able in the Lower Delta, in Noakhali, Chittagong, Dacca, Faridpur, 
Bakarganj and Khulna and is high also in Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Next come the rest of the districts which make up the eastern half 
, of the Province, before the districts forming the western half, and the propor- 
tion of old men is lowest in Burdwan and Dinajpur. Langevity in females 
on the other hand is most noticeable in the Central and Western districts. 
Nadia and Howrah take the lead, followed by the adjoining districts to 
Nadia, Pabna, Murshidabad and Faridpur in the middle of Bengal, the 
south-western districts Bankura and Midnapore, and Hooghly and Calcutta. 
The districts in which old women are fewest, and they are districts in some 
of which the proportion is hardly more than half what it is in Nadia and 
Howrah, are Dinajpur, dalpaiguri, Bogra, llangpur and Cooch Behar in 
ern Bengal and the plains districts to the east of the Meghna estuarj', * 
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Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong. Sikkim which has not yet been men- 
tioned has phenominall/ high proportions of old people and, less noticeably, 
Darjeeling district follows it in this respect. Varying tendencies to exa^er- 
ate nave no doubt much to do with the proportions in different parts, and it 
seems that there W bren much exaggeration in Sikkim. One old lady living 
at Singkik in that State gave her age as 140 ahd the Durbar made enquiries 
regarding her. She must indeed have been very old for her two surviving 
sons look even older than herself and she supports them bv begging, but fur- 
ther information gathered regarding her, that she had had three sets of teeth 
* and so on, can only have been fabulous and there was no real autheflitication- 
of her minima to be as old as she stated! The proportion of old people fell 
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slightly between 1901 and 1911, the fall being more noticeable in the case 
of feniales than of males. During the last ten years in almost every part of 
the iVovinoe there has been a considerable decrease in the proportion for 
males, and still more for females. Old people did not suffer as great a mortal- 
ity from the-inllucnza ej)idemic as those in middle age, and, though they 
suffered no doubt as old j)eople always have to suffer when there is increased 
eeonomie st ress, the ligures must be taken as pointing to there having been 
less exagger ation of their age by old people at this than at previous e.ensuses. 

I’he ligures given in columns 8 to 13 of Subsidiary Table V-A show that 
generally speaking it is among Muhammadans that the longevity of males 
is most noticeable and among Hindus that there is the greatest longevity of 
females. Neither among Muhammadans nor among Auiraists do females 
in ^^'estern and Central Bengal live longer than the females of other parts, 
and the proportion of old people of both sexes together among Hindus in 
]'iast(!rn Bengal is much higher than among Muhammadans. The great age 
to which Hindu widows often attain is a point which has been frequently com- 
mented upon, and the statistics of the present census supports this. Their 
(existence is an ascetic and a comparatively peaceful one, in spite of the fact 
that a good deal of the household drudgery falls upon their shoulders. As 
they get older there mav be a greater tendency to exaggerate their age than 
among married women, but their strength is not sapped, as is so often the case 
with married women, by too frequent child bearing and it would appear that 
the habits of their existence are conducive to long life. 

144. Deaths and their causes. — In Subsidiary Table X at the end of the 
chapter figures are given showing the numbers of deaths reported each year 
of the decade to have been due to cholera, fever, small-pox and plague. The 
diagnosis having been made usually by wholly uneducated persons, rela- 
tions of the deceased, or by the village chaukidar himself who had the res- 
ponsibility of making the report, the figures as absolute figures are not of 
very great value, but in so far as they may be used for the purpose of com- 
paring one year with another they are not open to the same objection. Even 
the absolute figures are fairly reliable in the case of such diseases as plague 
and small-pox which even the villager can usuallv recognize. He would, 
however, put down many deaths to cholera which are due to other bowel 
and stomach disorders, and would call fever any disease with febrile symptoms 
which he could not at once recognize, though a. qualified medical man might 
know it for influenza or pneumonia, and classify the cause of death more 
correctly- The villager may, however, be trusted to make the same mistakes 
to much the same extent year after year, and reiving upon this and remem- 
bering that very large figures are being dealt with, we may safely use the 
figures for one year to compare with the figures of others. The total number 
of deaths put down to cholera in the decade. 839,402, is very much less than 
the 1,148,928 reported in 1901 — 1910. Whether the deaths were really 
due to cholera or to other forma of diarrhoea the root cause^of most of them 
lies in bad water-supply for drinking purposes, and the reduction of such 
deaths between the two decades by 29 ’6 per cent, spells real progress towards 
civilization, whether it is due to improvement in the water-supply available 
or to greater care in discriminating between water which is fit to drink and 
water which is not. Those who know the habits of the rural population are 
not likely to put it down to more careful habits in regard to the use of water, 
and would probably put the improvement down to real progress in the improve- 
ments in which District Boards and other public bodies have taken the lead. 
The greatest number of death from cholera took place in 1915 and in 1919. 
The disease appears everv year in almost everv part of the country, but 
claims the greatest number of victims in April, Mav and 'June when the 
weather is hot and the rains have not vet come to replenish the water-supply, 
and excess mortality from this cause follows deficient rain fall in these months. 
Deaths from cholera in 1917. 45.021 . and in 1920, 54,199, were fewer than in 
any previous years since the beginning of the century. 

Tlje 10,456,447 deaths reported in the decade as due to fever were more 
than in the previous decade, 9,856,105, and were very many in 1918 and 



1919 owing to the fact that most of the deaths from influenza were classified 
under this head. The country is never free from small-pox and the two 
out-breaks, in 1915, and in 1919 extending into 1920, raised the number of 
deaths from this cause slightly higher than in the previous decade, but the 
, effect of vaccination is apparent in the reduction in mortality in the interven- 
ing years. The number of deaths remained below 10,000 for 6 years of the 
decade, whereas there were only two years in the decade 1901 — 1911 in which 
this was the case. Plague hardly touches Bengal for the reason tliat the 
mat-walled huts in which the population lives do not harbour rats as do the 
mud huts in use in other parts of India. The few cases reported, only 
6,663 during the decade, were mostly cases imported to Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. There has been a great improvement since the former 
decade in which 51,012 eases were reported. Since 1914 the disea.se has been 
practically eliminated from the Province. 

145. Vital statistics. — Statistics of vital occurrences are published 

annually by the Department of Public Health. Not only are such statistics 
for the previous decades useful as a guide to the analysis of the census statistics 
but the end of the decade is a time for squaring accounts. The statistics 
pf' vital occurrences are a current account of the population, which must 
be balanced from time to time, and the compilation of tla^ census statistics 
affords an opportunity for auditing it. Accordingly it has been custom- 
ary to include in the Census Report a brief review of the vital statistics 
for the period which has elapsed since the last census was taken. The 
statistics published annually for the years 1911 to 1920 are analysed and 
brought together in the Subsidiary Tables VII to X at the end of this chap 
ter, and the figures contained in them are for use in tracing the prt)gress 
year by year, which has brought the population of 1911 to the numbin’ and 
distribution which the census of 1921 shows it to have reached. The 
census of 191 J has beeeu used as a basis for the statistics of vital occui rencos 
for 10 years and after the balance .sheet of 1921, the census statistics, havi* 
been completed, they will form the basis of the vital statistics for the next 
ten years. Tlie record of tlie actual number of births find deaths is not 
accurate, but the audit of the ficcount will afford a means of estinifiting its 
degree of accuracy. The proportionate figures published during the 10 
years, the birth-rates, the death-rates, etc., were based on the numbers 
of the population in 1911. Each year the birth-rate, for example, was 
pven as the number of births per mille of the population in 1911, but in 
he point of fact the average population even for the year 1911 was not 
ixactly the same as the population enumerated on March 10th of that 
'ear, and as the years passed by the probabilities were that the aferage, 
)opulation in each year was further and further removed from the pojiula- 
ion according to the census statistics. In England and in other European 
iountries some adjustment of the census figures is made each year 
»efore birth-rateh and death-rates are calculated. In England the Regis- 
rar-General assumes that the population has changed each year suite the 
leiusus to the same extent as the census figures shewed it to have changed 
in the average each year during the last complete intercensal period. The 
lomparison between the excess of births over deaths recorded during the last 
ntercensal period in Bengal and the increase of population between 1911 
ind 1921 which has been made in paragraph 35 svfra, leads to the conclu- 
iion that the changes in the natural population which the vital statistics 
ivailable in this country disclose are not so inaccurately presented that 
t would not be worth while to make some use of them to obtain estimates of 
he population during the intercensal period, before calculating the rates of 
birth and mortality to be published annually. The Registrar-General’s 
method is perhaps unsuitable to a country in which birth-rates are subject to 
such violent fluctuations as in Bengal between favourable and unfavourable 
seasons, and the matter is discussed at length in a note printed as Appendix I 
at the end of this chapter. The figures in that note indicate, moreover, to what 
lextent corrections may now be made in the birth and death-rates which have 
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been published during the past decade by revising the estimate of the population 
during each year in the light of the census statistics for the end of the period. 
'I'he figures given in Subsidiary Tables VII and VIII at the end of this chapter 
are the published figures based throughout the decade on the cenisus popula- 
tion of 1911, and in the following paragraph these figures, and not figures 
corrected in the manner of the note, are discussed. 

146. Crude birth-rates. — The birth-rates, numbers of male births per 
mille males and numbers of female births per mille females are given in Subsi- 
diary Table VII for the Province and for each Division for each year from 
toil 4.^ 1 QOO oTwl fliA vnriflt.inns are illustrated in diagram No. 55. At 

the beginning of the decade in 1911 
.the birth-rates for the Province were 
about 3 per mille lower than the 
average for the previous 10 years. 
The difference was somewhat greater 
in Northern and Eastern llengal 
where the average had been over 40 
per mille, but in Central Bengal the 
differenc.e was rather the other way. 
The tendency of the first six years of 
the (lec.ade was in the direction of a 
more or less steady reduction of the 
rate, more mafked in Burdwan and 
the Presidency Divisions than else- 
where. In Rajshahi Division there 
was considerable increase before the 
reduction began to manilest itself 
and in Burdwan and the Presidency 
1 livisions. Some recovery was made 
in 1914, but it disappeared in 1915, 
and the rate rose in 1916 only in the 
Chittagong Division. 1917 was a 
year o? economic prosperity for the 
agriculturists and the birth-rate rose 
everywhere but it fell again as rapid- 
ly in 1918, and reached its minimum 
in 1919 during which year deaths ex- 
ceeded births in every Division of the 
Province . The general level of birth- 
rates for the decade has been highest 
in Chittagong Division; Ka,ishahi 
Division beats Dacca Division for the 
second place, and Burdwan Division 
comes after the Presidency Division, 
last. As explained in the note in 
Appendix I tlie rates as given on the 
basis of the census figures of 1911 
overstate the rates towards the end 
of the decade in Chittagong and 
Dacca Divisions, where the popula- 
tion was decidedly greater at that 
time than in 1911, and understate 
them in Burdwan Division, where 
thd population was decidedly less. 
That the number of male births per 
mille, males in the population is 
greater than the number of female 
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that, as will be seen in the next chapter, more males than females are torn 
into the, world. The fact that there is an excess of males in the population 
goes some way towards eliminating the effect of this upon the birth-rates o 
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males t|.nd for females, but does not do so completely. In the Presidency 
Division where there is a large excess of males in the population, the 
birth-rate for males runs considerably lower than that for females, as it 
does to a less extent in the Rajshahi Division, but in other parts especially 
in the Chittagong Division the rate for females is lower than t)ie rate for 
tnaies. It is because it is subject to variation ac(^ording to the sex propor- 
tions in the population, as also in accordance with differences in age dis- 
tribution from place to place, whether due to migration or other causes, 
that the crude birthrate is not wholely satisfactory as a measure of natural 
fecundity. 

147. Crude death*rates. — The death-rates, numbers of deaths of males 
per mille males in the population and numbers of deaths of females per mille 
females, are given in Subsidiary Table VITI foi- the Province and for each 
Division, for each year from 1911 to 1920, and the variations are illustrated 
in diagram No. 56. At the beginning of the decade in 1911 the rates were 

some 6 per mille below the aver- 
age for the 10 previous years, and 
1911 was as noticeably a healthy 
year as far as each of the several 
Divisions were concerned. The 
death-rates rose in 1912 in every 
Division but especially in Western 
Bengal. They came down a little 
in 1913 in Central and Northern 
Bengal but rose a little in Dacca 
Division and considerably in 
Chittagong Division. For the 
Province as a whole they rose in 
1914 and 1915, though they came 
down somewhat in 1914 in the 
Chittagong Division. 1916 and 
1917, and especially the latter, 
were healthy years and in 1917 
the death-rate for the Province 
was lower than in 1911, and low- 
er than in any year since the begin- 
ning of the century. This was 
also the case with the death-rate 
for each Divisioti, except the 
Burdwan Division, which had had 
rather lower rates in 1909, '1910 , 
and 1911. But the improvement 
did not last long, for the influenza 
epidemic in 1918 and 1919 raised 
the death-rate for the Province 
higher than it had over been since 
the rates were first recorded in 
1H92- The abrupt rise in the 
death-rates in 1918 and 1919 is by 
far the most remarkable feature 
of the curves in diagram No. 56. 
The Province as a whole sullered 
rather more in 1918 than in 1919, 
but in the Presidency Division, 
that in which the death-rate in 
1918 exceeded that of 1917 by the 
greatest amount, the rates fell but 
very little in 1919. After the 
Presidency Division the Burd- 
wan and Chittagong Divisions 
had the next greatest, excess 
death-rate in 1918 while the 
Rajshahi and Dac(ja Divisions 

28 
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came oil comparatively lightly. These two also showed the greatest tendency 
to recuperate in 1919. 1920 was a year of improvement in all Divisions, bi;t 

the death-rates were still well above the average for the first seven years ol 
tlie decade e.sjtecially in the Presidency Division. For the reasons explained 
in the note in Appendix I the figures given on the basis of the census figures^ 
of 1911 overstate the rates towards the end of the decade in the Dacca and* 
(’-hittfigong Divisions and understate them in the Burdwan Division. The 
death-rates f()r one sex do not follow those for the other as closely as in the case 
of birth-rates, but the differences generally depend, as in the* case of birth- 
rates, uj)on the sex proportion in the population of each locality. 

148. Death-rates by religion, — The variations of death-rates for both 
sexes, by religiim, for each year from 1911 to 1920, are illustrated in diagram 
.\o. 57. (jciicrally the death-rates for Hindus and for Mulmmmadans have 

run together very closely, those for 
Buddhists have been decidedly lower 
and those for Christians lower still, 
while those for other religions made 
up mostly by Animists have run high 
er than for any other section. The 
rises in the curves in the dingrain in 
1918 indicate that Animists suffered 
the greatest excess mortality when 
the influenza epidemic appeared m 
1918, but they suffered more in the 
first outbreak than in the second 
and the rate fell by seven per mille 
between 1918 and 1919. Hindus and 
Muhammadans suffered about eipial- 
ly in 1918, but Muhammadans rather 
less in 1919. The rate rose for 
Christians in 1918 leas than for 
Hindus and Mulmmmadans, liut 
it had a further large rise in 1919. The death-rate rose less than half as 
lar between 1917 and 1918 for Buddhists, as for the population of the. 
Province as a whole, but there was at least as great a further rise in 1919. 
Most of the Buddhist population live in out-of-the-way parts in the Hill 
Tracts to the east of the Province and in the Himalayas, and apparently the 
infection reached them late. The excess death-rate in 1920 over that in 1917 
was greater in their case than in the case of any other community, and it is 
known that the influenza hung about the villages in the hills long after it 
• had passed from the plains. 
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149. D«,h. n..n,h b, m.«.h._Diagra™ No. 58 illuatratea the cor^^la' 



tion between the rainfall, the price of common rice the staple diet of the 
people and the numbers of deaths month by month through the decade. The 
seasonal distribution of the rainfall is a matter pf common knowledge. The 
f»rice of rice is highest from July to November, and falls dn anticipation of 
the winter harvest in November and December, though the new rice hardly 
comes into the market until the new year. Whether there is a continued 
lise in September and October depends upon the success or otherwise of the 
A vs crop which is reaped at the beginning of August. In the previous 
decade there was a sharp rise in the prices in 1905 and 1906, but the last three 
years were gpod years from the cultivators’ point pf view and prices fell. 
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They rose steadily till towards the end of 1913 and would have risen higher 
towards the end of 1914 than in September 1913 but for the effect of the war, 
which brought about a sharp fall in the price of jute in August 1914, and this 
was reflected in the price of all agricultural produce including rice. The 
figure reached in Septemlier 1915 was the highest for a long tune, but the 
harvests of 19](i and 1917 were good ones and the price in the beginning of 
1917 was as low as at the Ijeginning of the decade, and lower than it had 
been before that since 1905. About the middle of 1918 India suddenly Ijegan to 
appreciate the fall in the value of money which was the world-wide effect of the 
war. The harvest of that year was not a good one and the price of rice 
rose by August 1919 to a level more than 2^ times as high as that touched 
at the beginning of 1918. Very great hardship was caused to all those living 
on more or less lived incomes, but the cultivators on the whole profiled, 
though they suffered from the high price of salt, cloth and other commo- 
dities which their land did not produce. The harvest of 1919 broiiglit down 
the j)rice of ric;e somewhat, ljut it rose almost as high again before tlu 
harvest of 1920. 

With the seasons there are regular variations in the losses which the 
jmpulation suft'ei’s in mortality. The healthiest parts of the year are from 
May to September. I'lte end of the rains and the lioginning of the cold 
weather are the signals for the spread of malaria, and as in other countries 
the cold weather is usually the most trying season for old jieojile. Morta- 
lity increases through October and Noveuilier and roaches its height in 
Decenilier. In .lanuary and February it falls, but in March and April 
commonly rises again. This is not on account !of malaria, but because water 
supplies arc riuiii'iig low ami have, become contominated by the habits which 
the |)eople have not. learnt, in the caus(' of liygiene, to give u]), and cholera 
and other bowel complaints are then rampant. Jtelicf comes with the rain 
stdrms of April and May and the Rains, which jbreak in June, make all clean 
again. Allowance being made for the in^rcaie in population in the mean- 
time, mortality is seen to have been reduced during the rains of 1910 and 
1917 to a lower level than at the Iwginning of the decade or in any of the 
intervening years. 1918 did not l)egin as welli as 1917 though there was no 
sign of disaster till Se])temlK^r, but in Octol)eJ’, Novemter and December 
influenza carried off enormous numbers. In December 1918, 340,000 deaths 
were recorded, mortality during that month being at the rate of 88 per mille 
per annum, and it continued very much above the average through the 
first six months of 1919. 1'(»wards the end of 1919 there was the usual rise 
but it went higher in December than in the last month of any other year 
but«1918 sim^e 1902. In 1920 there was some improvement. 

150. Specific death-rates. — The recorded death-rates among males and 
females in the several j>eriods of age are given year by year for the last 

Jecade in Subsidiary 
Table IX at the end 
of the chapter. The 
rates are the number 
of deaths of persons 
in each age at the 
time of death, pel 
mille of the number 
in that age according 
to the Census of 
1911. 'i'he average 
rates are illustrated 
by means of diagram 
No. 59. The death- 
rate both for males 
and females is very 
high in infancy but 
falls to its lowest by 
the agie of 10 Then 
for males it rises 
a little abruptly 
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to 20, then steadily till about 45 and after that increasingly fast. As in all 
countries for which reliable statistics are available the mortality rates are 
higher among male children than among female children. As in Europe the 
rate among females rises somewhat higher than among males when they reach 
the age of child-bearing and in Bengal it remains higher till 35 i^ reached, after 
which the rate for females becomes more and more noticeably less tliaii that for 
males. In England the risk which women run in bearing their first cJuldren is 
that which raises the female death-rate above that for males, and it would 
a})})ear that of recent years this has not been less notict^able tliainit used to be 
in spite of the improved methods of midwifery which have so remarlcably 
reduced infantile mortality. In Bengal where marriage almost always takes 
}dace before the age of puberty in females, and most feinale>s, therefore, 
bear their first children at about the same age it might have been expected 
on the English analogy that the female death-rate after an abrupt rise aboi|t 
the age of 15 would have fallen again below the male death-rate much 
sooner than in England. This does not seem to be the case. The broken 
line in the diagram passes further from the unbroken line from 20 to 30 
than tetween 15 and 20 and it would seem that the risk women run in 
child-birth is not so great with their first-born as later, when their strength 
has been broken by their having borne too many children at too short 
intervals. 


151. Infantile mortality. — The variations in the rates of mortality 
among infants under one yoiir, given in the sub-table, should not he read witfi- 
nnt reference to the birth-rates. As they are given they are deaths undei' the 
age of one yeai* per mille children aged less than one year according to the 
( knsus of 1011 . With the great drop in the hii th-rate in the latter half of the 
decade, howevei’, the deaths under one year fix>k place among a smaller luimher 
of in fants than there were in 1 01 1 , and the infantile mortality rate as shown in 
the table is therefore, an understatement after the middle of the decade. 
The total number of hirth^ recycled in the degrade in Benmil, exclusive 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts, Cooch Behar and Tripura State for which 
there is no record, were 7,687,280 males and 7,172,077 females, and the 
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minilier of doatlis iindc^r the age of one year -wore 1 ,(»()5,.57t) males and 1 ,44{),‘2H2 
females, so tliat for the decade tlie infantile mortality rates may he tahen 
to have been 216-(54 per mille males and 202-0 per mille for females. 'I’he 
great majority of deaths of infants take place during the first fo-w days or 
weeks of life, so that an estimate of the infantile mortality rates year by year 
as the number of deaths of infants each year yier mille born in the year, will 

not go far wrong. The infantile mortality rates 
calculated in this way for each year of the decade 
are as given in the marginal table. The corres- 
ponding average figures for the decade 1901 — 191 1 
were 207-2 for males and 187-9 for females. It 
appears, therefore, that infant mortality has been 
greater during the last decade than during the 
previous one. The relation between the rate for 
males and the rate for females is always very much 
In spite of the admitted and well-known fact that in this country 
greater care is taken of male than of female infants, the mortality among males 
under twelve months old is regularly some 20 per mille more than among 
females. This is a common feature of such statistics almost all over the 
world, everywhere girl babies are less delicate than boy babies. In 
European countries great strides have been made of recent years to the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which children of all classes are born. In 
England the raise of infantile mortality for the ten years from 1876 and 1885 
was 142 per mille. Improvement has come most quickly since the beginning of 
the present century, and the rate in 1920 w«s as low as 80 per mille. How 
far India is from realising the importance of the due care of mother and 
child at the time of birth, and how great is the waste of life which results 
from failure to realize this and to acquire the necessary knowledge to set^ 
matters right is shown by the fact that the rate of infantile mortality is nearly 
three times as great in Bengal as in Ei^land, and there is so far no sign olf 
improvement It is likely, moreover, that the Bgures recorded are somewhat 
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short of the truth. It is certain that there are omissions in the record of 
births and deaths, and it, is very probable that those omissions include a large 
numljer of infants who died almost as soon as born and whose birth and death' 
was either unnoticed by those responsible for keeping the record, in rural 
areas the villi^ge watchmen, or forgotten before reports were made. 

152. The incidence of mortality at the time of the influenza epidemic 
according to age. — In the following table the specific death-rates for the 
first seven years of the deciade 1911 to 1917 are tiontrasted with the corres- 
jKUiding rates in 1918 and 19^9, bjised in each case upon the numbers of 
the population in each age according to the Census of 1911 : — 
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GH 
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The contrast between the figures for the average during 1911 — 1917 and 
during 1918-1919 are illustrated by the curves in diagram No. 60. 



The death-rate rose in 1918 above those for 1911 — 1917 in all ages. That 
I the infantile death-rates appear above the previous average in 1918, and as far 
below it in 1919, is due in the main to the fact that they are given as deaths 





to 20, then steadily till about 45 and after that increasingly fast. As in all 
countries for which reliable statistics are available the mortality rates are 
higher among male children than among female children. As in Europe the 
rate among females rises somewhat higher than among males when they reach 
the age of child-bearing and in Bengal it remains higher till 35 i^ reached, after 
which the rate for females becomes more and more noticeably less tliaii that for 
males. In England the risk which women run in bearing their first cJuldren is 
that which raises the female death-rate above that for males, and it would 
a})})ear that of recent years this has not been less notict^able tliainit used to be 
in spite of the improved methods of midwifery which have so remarlcably 
reduced infantile mortality. In Bengal where marriage almost always takes 
}dace before the age of puberty in females, and most feinale>s, therefore, 
bear their first children at about the same age it might have been expected 
on the English analogy that the female death-rate after an abrupt rise aboi|t 
the age of 15 would have fallen again below the male death-rate much 
sooner than in England. This does not seem to be the case. The broken 
line in the diagram passes further from the unbroken line from 20 to 30 
than tetween 15 and 20 and it would seem that the risk women run in 
child-birth is not so great with their first-born as later, when their strength 
has been broken by their having borne too many children at too short 
intervals. 


151. Infantile mortality. — The variations in the rates of mortality 
among infants under one yoiir, given in the sub-table, should not he read witfi- 
nnt reference to the birth-rates. As they are given they are deaths undei' the 
age of one yeai* per mille children aged less than one year according to the 
( knsus of 1011 . With the great drop in the hii th-rate in the latter half of the 
decade, howevei’, the deaths under one year fix>k place among a smaller luimher 
of in fants than there were in 1 01 1 , and the infantile mortality rate as shown in 
the table is therefore, an understatement after the middle of the decade. 
The total number of hirth^ recycled in the degrade in Benmil, exclusive 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts, Cooch Behar and Tripura State for which 
there is no record, were 7,687,280 males and 7,172,077 females, and the 
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224-4 
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184 8 
203-4 
201-2 
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18(1-6 
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224-9 
201-8 


minilier of doatlis iindc^r the age of one year -wore 1 ,(»()5,.57t) males and 1 ,44{),‘2H2 
females, so tliat for the decade tlie infantile mortality rates may he tahen 
to have been 216-(54 per mille males and 202-0 per mille for females. 'I’he 
great majority of deaths of infants take place during the first fo-w days or 
weeks of life, so that an estimate of the infantile mortality rates year by year 
as the number of deaths of infants each year yier mille born in the year, will 

not go far wrong. The infantile mortality rates 
calculated in this way for each year of the decade 
are as given in the marginal table. The corres- 
ponding average figures for the decade 1901 — 191 1 
were 207-2 for males and 187-9 for females. It 
appears, therefore, that infant mortality has been 
greater during the last decade than during the 
previous one. The relation between the rate for 
males and the rate for females is always very much 
In spite of the admitted and well-known fact that in this country 
greater care is taken of male than of female infants, the mortality among males 
under twelve months old is regularly some 20 per mille more than among 
females. This is a common feature of such statistics almost all over the 
world, everywhere girl babies are less delicate than boy babies. In 
European countries great strides have been made of recent years to the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which children of all classes are born. In 
England the raise of infantile mortality for the ten years from 1876 and 1885 
was 142 per mille. Improvement has come most quickly since the beginning of 
the present century, and the rate in 1920 w«s as low as 80 per mille. How 
far India is from realising the importance of the due care of mother and 
child at the time of birth, and how great is the waste of life which results 
from failure to realize this and to acquire the necessary knowledge to set^ 
matters right is shown by the fact that the rate of infantile mortality is nearly 
three times as great in Bengal as in Ei^land, and there is so far no sign olf 
improvement It is likely, moreover, that the Bgures recorded are somewhat 
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calculation. On an average for the last decade the returns show that 
21() per niille male infants die within one year and 202 female infants. We 
have no statistics for the whole of Bengal showing how many of these children 
died within a month of birth, within two months and ^ on, but the investi- 
gations in Murshidabad district mentioned in Appendix III to this chapter 
showed that nearly a third of the deaths below one year in the area over which 
the investigations extended took place in the first month and the average life 
of infants who died within the year was about 2^ months. If we assume that 
the same applies to Bengal, an assumption which is reasonable and which 
if it is a little wrong will not affect the result of our cjxlculatioris appreciably, 
it means llial , for every 1 ,000 male infants alive and less than a year old on the 
cen.sus day, some -ii' x or 218 more than 1,000 were born during the 

previous year : and for every 1,000 female infants alive and less than a year 
old on the census day, some .J^' x or 200 more than 1,000 were born 

during the previous year. These figures give birth-rates of .S672 x j 
or 44 7 per mille per annum for males and 36 -52 x j f, H or 43 -8 j)er mille 
per annum for females, and the rates are comparable with the recorded birth- 
rates for 1920 which were 30-8 per males and 29-8 for females. Yet another 
independent check on the birth-rate figures has been obtained through the en- 
quiry the results of which are detailed in the note printed as Appendix 11 at 
the end of this chapter. The statistics produced by that enquiry show the 
birth-rate among the better educated classes in Bengal to have bticn 39 '6 per 
mille in the case of males and 38 •() in the case of females, and that these rates 
are comparable with the average birth-rates for the last 20 years. The aver- 
age of recorded rates for the last 20 years have been 36'6 per mille for 
males and 34-8 per mille for females,' but these are the rates for the whole 
population and not for the better educated classes alone, in which probably 
the birth-rates are somewhat lower than for all classes. 

In dealing with the age distribution of the })opulation in 1 91 1 the Actuary, 
Mr. Ackland, placed the birth-rate for Bengal at 46 7 and the death-rate 
40 0 for 1901 — 1911 against recorded averages of 38 and 34. His estimate, 
therefore, put the births which escaped being reported at nearly 9 per mille 
of the population and the deaths at 6 per mille, and the investigations of 
the Department of Public Health of which some account is given in Appendix 
III at the end of this chapter, although cjirried out in areas more than usually 
unhealthy and on too small a scale to give really reliable results, pointed to a 
similar conclusion that omissions were very serious. 

Four checks have been applied in this paragraph to the figures of recent 
years, and the results may be brought together as follows. The first and 
inost Satisfactory check has shown the excess of births over deaths to have 
been returned for the last 10 years with an approiach to accuracy, having in 
fact been understated by only 0-6 per mille. The second has shown the 
death-rates to have been understated by 11 7 per mille for males and 12-8 
per mille for females. The third has shown birth-rates to have 1^®!^ unde^ 
stated bv 13 -9 per mille for males and 14 '0 per mille for females. The second 
test has been applied before in India, 6.g., by the Census SiipOTintendente of 
the Central Provinces, the Punjab and Burma in 1911 . The first wd third 
tests would appear to be new ones now applied for the first time. The three 
results fit together verv well and the conclusion that omissions m tte returns 
of vital statistics are very numerous is inevitable. The result of the fourth 
test whicli gives birth-rates only among the better educated classes does not 
clash with the results of the other three and in fact closely bears them out. 
In the circumstances there need be little hesitation in accepting as tacts the 
following statements — 

( 1 ) that at present in Bengal between 26 and 29 per cent, of the deaths 

of males which occur go unreported; 

(2) that omissions in the case of female deaths are in the region of 

2 per cent, more than in the case of males; and 

(8) that the omission in the record of births are generally between 

1 and 2 per cent, more than in the record of deaths. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER V. 

A note on tho mannor of prosontation of birth and mortality rates. 

In the annual publications of the Department of Public Health in 
. Bengal as in other provinces of India, it is customary to state annual birth 
and death rates as the number of births and deaths per mille of the popula- 
tion according to the last census. Thus the report of the Department for 
1917 gpe thebirth-rate as the number of births in 1917 per mille of the popu- 
lation in 1911, instead of per mille of the average population during the year 
1917. As the population of a district increases through the decade this 
piesentation of the birth and death rates overstates them year by year 
to an increasing extent. Even for the year 1911 the average population of a 
growing district for the year was a little above the population according to 
the census taken in March. The correction in the rates for 1911 which 
would be necessary to allow for the census having been taken before the 
middle of the year would be a small one, and the difference between the 
population in March each year and the average for the year may ordinarily 
be expected to be much the same throughout the decade. Birth and death 
rates are only useful for purposes of the comparison of conditions in one year 
"with those in another and the error introduced by assuming the population 
in March to be the average population during the year does not affect the 
use of the birth-rates for purposes of comparison. There is no cumula- 
tive effect here as there is in omitting to allow for the dxcess of births over 
deaths each year, and for the purposes of this note the difference between the 
population of the district in March and the average population for the year 
will be ignored. In stating the birth-rate for 1912 in terms of the })opula- 
tion of March 1911, and ignoring the excess of births over deaths during the 
previous year a more serious error is introduced, and it becomes greater aiui 
greater as the practice is continued of setting out the birth-rate for 1913, 
1914 and so on, always in terms of the census population of 1911. This error 
accumulates through the decade until the estimate of the poi)ulation is 
revised on the basis of a new census and the error eliminated in stating the 
birth-rate for 1921, for example, in terms of the population according to the 
1921 census. The following table and diagram No. 61 are designed to 
show to what an extent the error introduced by this mode of presenting birth 
and death rates throughout the intercensal period affects the interpretation 
of the figures. The district of Mymensingh is taken as an example. The 
first column shows birth-rate according to the reports of the Department of 
Public Health for the last 20 years, the second column shows the birth- rate 
calculated on the basis of a population which increased each year from that, 
of 1901 by a regular geometrical progression to the figure of the Census of 191] 
and thereafter by similar progression to the figure of the Census of 1921 : — 
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The population of Mymensingh having grown fast from 1901 to 1911 the 
error introouced accumulated until in 1910 it threw the birth-rate out by as 
inuch as 5 per mille. According to the published figures it appeared that 
births were adding to the population in 1910 as fast as they had been doing 
in 1901. In point of fact this was by no means the case. The birth-rate in 
1910 was really reduced below that of 1901 in the proportion of 87 to 100. 
Tlie revision of the estimate of the population tefore stating the birth-rate 
for 1911 gave the impression that between 1910 and 1911 the birth-rate ha^ 
fallen from 38 0 pej mille to 30 ‘7, had fallen in fact by as much as it had 
risen between 1907 and 1908. In point of fact the fall was a very much more 
moderate one, from 33 2 to 30 7. a fall decidedly less than that in the previ- 
ous year. During the decade 1911 — 1920 the population of the district did 
not increase so fast as in the previous one and consequently the accumulated 
^rror in the jiublished birth-rates towards the end of the decade was much 
less than towards the end of the decade 1901 — 1910, but even so the report of 
the Departmcnl, of Public Health for 1920 overstated the birth-rate in 
Mymensingh by nearly 2 per mille. In the case of Noakhali district the 
poymlation of which has grown faster the accumulated error reached nearly 
4 per mille, as the following table shows, and in districts like Birbhum and- 
Bankura in which the population decreased during the decade the error has 
been in the opposite direction and the birth-rates published towards the end ' 
of the decade have been overstatements of the truth. 
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43-9 
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1912 


44 ‘4 

43-9 

34*3 

34-7 

36'8 
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1913 
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34*0 
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Tlie corrected rates are in Uie case of this table as of the table for Mymen- 
^ngh obtained on the assumption that the population changed in geometrical 
pregreswon. How far the manner of setting forth the birth-rate in use at 
present can mislead is indicated by the figures in the last line of the table. 

, According to the published figures the birth-rate in Noakhali’in 1920 was 
almost 7 per mille higher than in Bankura, but in point of fact the rates were 
very nearly the same, that in Bankura being slightly the higher of the two. 

Enough has been said to show that at the end of a decade when the new 
census figures are available they indicate that a good deal of correction, and 
by no means slight correction, can be made in the published birth and mor- 
tality rates especially for the years towards the end of the decade. In the 
last decade the population of the province as a whole increased comparatively 
little, but some correction in the published birth and death rates may be 
made. Tlie following table gives the published birth-rates for Bengal (ex- 
cluding Cooch Behar, Tripura State and the Chittagong Hill Tracts f6r 
which no record of vital statistics is kept) and the rates calculated on the 
basis of a population increasing in geometrical progression : — 
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29-3 

The corrected rates which have been given could not have been obtained 


during the decade, for the estimate of the changes of population from year 
year is based as much on the figures for the Census of 1921 as on those for 
1911. But the question suggests itself whether the Department of Public 
Health could not in some way have made a satisfactory estimate of the popula- 
tion from year to year instead of using the census figures for 1911 throughout 
the decade. In England such an estimate is made by the Registrar-General 
before the birth-rates and death-rates are calculated. The population is 
assumed after each sensus to go increasing annually in the same geometri- 
cal pre^ression as would fit in with the figures of the two previous censuses. 
In other words it is assumed that the progress .since the last census has been 
at the same rate as during the previous decade and has been according to a 
geometrical progression. If this method had been used in stating the birth- 
rates for 1911 to 1920 in Mymensingh, the population of the district would 
have been taken to have been as in column 2 of the following table and the 
birth-rate would have been as shown in the column 5: — 
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The comparison between the excess of births over deaths recorded dur- 
ing the last decade in Bengal, and the increase of population between 1911 
and 1921, which has been made in paragraph 49 in Chapter I of the Census 
Report, leads to the conclusion that this excess is a measure of the natural 
growth of the population which is by no means so inaccurate as not to be fit for 
use in such a matter as the estimate of population during the intercensal period. 
An estimate of the population of Mymensingh in 1912 as the population of 
191] plus the births and minus the deaths recorded in 1911 and so on would 
have given the figures of column 3 of the above table and carried through to 
the end of the decade would have given an estimate of the population of 1921 
at 4,835,600 against the 4,837,730 disclosed by the census. It is by accident 
that the figures so very closely agree, for in most districts where the balance of 
immigration against emigration has kept about the same the estimate would 
* work out rather more decidedly less than the census figure on account of there 
having been rather more omission in the return of births than in that of deaths 
In Mymensingh this has been counteracted W the increase in emigration 
which has taken place in the last ten years. The figures in column 4 of the 
table above are wnat the population would have been each year if it had 
increased in a regular geometrical progression. The figures in the remaining 
columns are the birth-rates which would have been obtained by the Registrar- 
General’s method, by the geometrical progression method based in the 
census figures for 1911 and 1921 by the adjustment of the population accord- 
ing to the recorded excess of births over deaths each year, and the published 
birth-rates. 


The estimate of the population year by year ( 1 ) by the Registrar- 
General’s method, ( 2 ) by adding the number of births and subtracting the num- 
ber of deaths recorded annually, and (5) according to a geometrical progression 
into which the census figures both for 1911 and 1921 fit, is illustrated 
in diagram No. 63. Obviously when the rate of growth of population in one 

decade is- so much more than 



in the next as it has been in 
the case of 1901 — 1911 and 
1911 — 1921 the Registrar- 
General’s method of estimat- 
ing is not at all suitable. In 
the case of Mymensingh in the 
last decade it would have 
caused a misstatement of the 
birth-rate towards the end of 
the decade by as much as ^ per 
mille. In Mymensingh it 
happens that the addition of 
the excess of births over deaths 
each year would have given a 
series into which the census 
figure for 1921 would have fit- 
ted almost exactly. This veiy 
close fitting was accidental, 
but^ the case of Mymensingh 
indicates how this manner of 
making the estimate may be 
more, satisfactory even than 
the geometrical progression, 

the census figure for the end of the decade becoi^Lt'avSabte.“‘''ffe bSSi^^^ 
having fallen off so much in the second half of the decade, the population 'for 
K' ^ undoubtedly considerably above the estimate based on a. 
r and a constant death-rate (or rather a constant rate of 

excess if births and deaths) throughout the decade. 

. S.® tabte are given the estimates of the population year by 

year of three other districts, Noatoali with a rapi4 gwSSrSd , 


JL 




and Birbhum with large decreases; by the addition of the number of births 
^nd subtraction of the number of deaths, and according to geometrical pro- 
gressions between the census figures for 1911 and 1921: — 
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which illustrates these figune# 
come together more closely at the 
end of the decade than alraut the 
middle, and birth-rates calculated 
on the basis of the annual estimate 
of population based on the record- 
ed figures for births and deaths in 
previous years and the census 
figures for 1911 would have given 
a very close approximation to the 
truth. They would, in fact, have 
given a closer approximation than 
can be obtained after the census of- 
1921 is complete by means of a 
geometrical progression. There 
is further divergence between the 
two curves for the diagram for 
Bankura, and the reason is that, 
in adjusting the estimate of popu-. 
lation year by year by means of the 
recorded figures for births and 
deaths, no account is taken of- 
migration, and large numbers emi- 
grate from Bankura. During 
the intercensal period there is no 
direct means of discovering how 
the population of any part of the 
country has been affected by 
migration. 

For the ordinary Bengal district 
as for Mymensingh, Noakhali and 
Birbhum it would be a great 
improvement on the present 
manner of stating birth-rates and 
death-rates always per mille of the 
population according to the last 
census, if the estimate of popu- 
lation for the year were adjusted 
by means of the recorded figures 
for births and deaths in previous 

? mrs before the rates were calcu- 
ated. Such a method could not 
be used for Calcutta nor for Jal- 
paiguri, which are too much affect- 
ed by migration, but if used for 
such a district as Bankura would 
give much more satisfactory 
results than the present method- 
For the districts most affected by migration it is not impossible to 
devise a more satisfactory method. It has been seen that the streams 
of migration which affect the Province have generally flowed steadily in the 
same direction and with very much the same strength for a considerable 
period. To find a new stream setting strongly in a new direction is very 
uncommon. The effect of omissions in the vital statistics published, and 
migration, are between them responsible for the difference between the esti- 
mate 111 ,400 for the population of Bankura in 1921 based on the returns of 
the Department of Bublic Health for the previous ten years, and the census 
figures 1,019,914. The difference 101,500 accumulated during the dec^e. 
from these two causes. We should obtain a closer estimate of the poulaticm , 
of Bankjura in each year during the decade than we have yet obtained fav 
assuming that this difi^erence accumulated gradually at the same rate 





the decade. To do this we should be required to subtract 10,150 from the 
figure for 1912 given in coHimn 4* of the last table, 20,300 from the figure for 
1913, 30,460 from the figure for 1914 and so on. Birth-rates and death-rates 
calculated on the basis of such estimates of the population year by year are 
^ the most satisfactory which can now be obtained for the years of the last 
* decade, and for the next 10 years before the figures for the Census of 11)31 
arc available, the best method of obtaining birth-rates and death-rates for 
Bankura will be by taking the population in a particular year to be the popula- 
.tion ^cording to the recent census, plus the births and minus the deaths in each 
previous year since the census, and apply the same correction 10,150 for each 
year, i.e., the population for 1922 would be taken as 1,019,914, the census 
figure for 1921, plus the births in 1921, minus the deaths in 1921, and minus 
10,150; the population for 1923, 1,019,914, plus the births in 1921 and 1922, 
minus the deaths in 1921 and 1922, and minus 20,300, and .so on. The corre- 
sponding correction for Mymensingh would be very small indeed, for Noakhali 
it would be 2,000 for each year and for Birbhum 2,300. 

Before leaving the subject a correction for the birth-rates and death- 
rates year by year of the last decade for the Province (oi‘ the parts of it for 
which a record of vital statistics is maintained) deduced in the manner 
explained in the last paragraph will be given — 
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Rtatb. 


Year. 


Population estl- 

Correction to he 


RB^LTAgT— 

PunusiiKi)^ 



mated on the 
basis of Census 
of 1911 ami the 
reuonlud birtlis 
(tliuusauds). 

adiled to bitiiir 
the sertee up to 
tho OuHOs figure 
for 1921 
(tUoURaiids). 

Ffnal esttinate 
of popOlatiou 
annually 
(thonianiii). 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

filrth*rate. 

Death-rate. 


1 


i 

t 

4 

1 

• 

T 

8 

tSll 

■ i • 

• t* 

45 329 

... 

45,329 

29*75 

26-94 

29-75 

26-94 


• •• 


46,693 

43 

45,7.% 

34*98 

2961 

35*31 

29-77 

1913 

• •• 


45,943 

87 

46,030 

33-22 

28-93 

33-73 

29 36 

1914 



46,141 

130 

46,271 

33- 17 

3()*9-2 

30-87 

31-57 

im 



46,245 

174 

46,419 

3105 

32 05 

31-79 

3-2-84 

1916 



46,199 

217 

46,416 

3113 

26 72 

31-88 

27-36 

1917 ■ 

• •• 


46,403 

261 

46,664 

34-87 

25-25 

35*02 

;26*19 

19tS 

• •f 

• •• 

46,843 

*304 

47.147 

31-58 

36-63 

32-86 

38-11 

1919 

• •• 


46,605 

348 

46,953 

26-,52 

34-95 

27-47 

36-19 

1930 


«•# 

• 46,210 

391 

46,601 

29-17 ! 

j 31-79 

29-99 

32 68 

mi 



46,087 

435 

46,522 


... 

... 

... 


The rates given in eolimns 5 and 6 are the births and deaths returned per 
mille of the^population as it actually was in each year (or as near as we can 
estimate it). Mistakes and omissions in the numbers of births and deaths' 
returned have noC, of course, been eliminated. 

In writing this note 1 have borrowed ideas freely, with his permission, 
from a thesis by Captain (now Lieutenant-Collonel) C. A. Gourlay, i.m.s., and 
most aoknowlrage my indebtedness to him. 
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APPENDIX 11 TO CHAPTER V. 

An enquiry regarding the fertility of marriages in Bengal. 

(1) The mode of enquiry. — In order to obtain some figures as to the 
result of progeny of the average marriage and the manner in which the birth 
dates of eliildren aiv distributed through the married lives of the parents, a 
special einjuiry was made in connection with the census. The questions 
asked were niiide as simple as possible and as far as possible any question 
regarding age was avoided, for the Bengalis even the better educated of them 
have very vague ideas of their own or their sons’ ages and still vaguer ideas 
of the ages of their women folk. Indians, moreover, are more likely to be 
ollended than European races by enquiries into what they regard as family 
matters, ami' far more easily shocked by bluntly worded references in public 
to such subjects as the present one. In the hope that it would result in less 
reluctance to give answers, no names were asked and as it turned out there 
was no instance reported in which any one appeared offended at being asked 
the series of questions, which was as follows: — 

(1) Caste. 

(2) Age. ... 

(3) Duration of marriage from the time the wife first went to live with 

her husband. 

(4) M umber of children born alive — 

(a) Male. (h) Female. 

(5) Number of children still-born — 

(a) Male. (b) Female. 

(C) Number of children (excluding still-born infants) who died before 

the nee of five — 

(a) Male. (b) Female. 

(7) Number of children who survived the age of five — 

'(a) Male. (6) Female. 

(8) Age of youngest child, or if dead, age to which it would have 

attained had it lived. 

The questions were to be answered in reference to families the children of a • 
husliand by one wife, both husband and wife being .still alive. The questions 
were printed on slips and bound in little books containing 50 each which were 
distributed to persons known to take an interest in pubfic matters and likely 
to be willing to assist in such an inquiry as this. The object of the inquiry 
was explained in a letter printed on the cover of the book and they were 
asked to get them filled up in respect of persons intelligent enough to be able 
to answer the questions accurately. To make sure of obtaining a sufficient 
basis for an estimate of the average complete family it was asked that a good 
firoportion of the slips might be filled up for families of which the mother was 
45 years old or more. The second question the a^ of the husband was not 
used in preparing statistics from the slips. The last question was asked so 
that an indication could be obtained as to whether the family was complete 
or not. A family in which the youngest is 5 years old may be taken to be 
complete. It is not very common for another child to be born to its parents 
after an interval of 5 years, though such cases certainly occur. On: the other 
liand among the families in existence at any time there are very many in- 
stances in which the youngest child is only two or three years old, but no 
other will be born to the same parents. It is necessary to adopt an arbitrary 
criterion by which to distin^ish families which are probably complete, and 
this is one which has already been used in similar enquiries, for instance, . 
in those which were the subject of a paper upon the subject of Marriage 
Fertility read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1912. The final form 
of the slip was settled after an experiment with another set of somewhat 
more complicated questions among the clerks of the Collectorate in the 
24-Parganas and in Dacca. Ten thousand books of slips were prepared ^ 
and it v(as hoped that out of the five lakhs of slips it would be possible to 
get two lakhs returned filled up. This result was not attained for there wejp 
only S4,B96 slips that could be used for statistioal purposes, alter a 
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small n^ber had been discarded which had obviously been filled up wrongly. 
34,686 is however by no means a small number, and statistics on broad lines 
based On an inquiry by which 34,686 families were covered are not to 
regarded as bas^ on insufficient data. The slips were separately dealt with 
for each of the five divisions of the province, and divided in each case according 
to caste into three lots — 

(a) Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 

(b) Muhammadans, 

(c) Other non-Miihammadans, 

and each of these lots for each division sorted according to the number of 
years of duration of marriage. The number of children male and female 
Iwrn alive and still-born, and the numbers who survived the age of five, in the 
slips for each successive year were next added up. finally all the slips in . 
which the youngest was more than 5 were separated out and the entries 
added up for them also. 

(2) Fertility and duration of marriage. — As might be expected some of 
the same peculiarities appeared in the statements for duration of marriage 
as appear in the age returns in the census schedules themselves — the prefer- 
,ence for figures which were a multiple of 5, for even leather than odd nuinbei’s 
and so on, but the statistics to be prepared were for “children per hundred 
families” for each “duration period'’ so that these anomalies did not 
seriously affect the result though in using, the figures, some little allowance 
had to be made for the fact that those who gave duration as a round number 


nau to be made lor tne tact tnat tnose wno gave duration as a round number 
of years, 20 or 30, generally seemed to be those who overestimated the dura- 
tion of their marriage. There were comparatively few slips for families in 
which the duration of marriage of the parents was less than 4 or 5 years, not 
sufficient in fact for the resultant figures to be of any use to disclose how often 
children are born within the first year or two of married life, but from 5 years 
duration onwards the number was always sufficient. The following table 
shows the number of male and female children per thousand families accord- 
ing to the duration of the marriage lives of the parents. It gives the number 
of slips available for each year and the members of children per hundred 
families found mentioned in them. It also gives against them the corre- 
sponding graduated numbers obtained by an arithmetical process and by 
“smoothing a curve.” This table was prepared with reference to all the 
families dealt with whatever their caste:— 
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Duration of 
marriage ymrs 
oumpleto. 

Number of 
families 

•zamiimd. 

^ OF CHILDREN FXR 100 FAMILIKS. 

1 Orudi rioDRn. 

Graduatki) riauHER. 

1 

m 

1 Pswslis 

2hitm 

1 Femalea. 

13 

099 

170 

153 

169 

156 

14 

721 

184 

167 

t82 

168 

15 

1,069 

196 

179 

194 

181 

10 

838 

173 

189 

207 

193 

17 

583 

216 

212 

219 

204 

18 

871 

232 

215 

231 

216 

111 

517 

256 

219 

243 

225 

20 

1,673 

243 

221 

255 

235 

21 

616 

248 

249 

264 

244 

22 

880 

285 

247 

275 

253 

23 

698 

304 

271 

283 

2^0 

24 

594 

277 

273 

290 

266 

25 

1.241 

281 

258 

297 

271 

26 

543 

319 

254 

302 

274 

27 

604 

316 

283 

306 

277 

28 ••• 

702 

306 

272 

309 

279 

29 

366 

344 

292 

311 

281 

30 

2,537 

303 

260 

313 

283 

31 

1,003 

324 

294 

314 

284 

32 

1,390 

310 

281 

314 

284 

33 and uvor 

10,542 

341*2 

2917 




After 32 years of married life a woman’s age would, among Bengalis, 
ordinarily be 44 or 45 years, and she will have come to the end of the repro- 
ductive period of her life. Rather over a half the families covered by the 
enquiry were Brahmins, Baidyas or Kayasthas. Rather under a quarter 
were Muhammadans, and about a quarter other non-Muhammadans. Those 
who filled up the slips did so for the better educated families usually those of 
clerks, pleaders. Government employees, shopkeepers and the like. The 
statistics are. therefore, those for the middle class section of the population 
of Bengal. Such statistics as these are not immediately comparable with 
similar statistics for European countries on account of difference in the cus- 
tomary age of marriage. In European countries marriage always takes 
place after the woman has attained puberty and married life thus begins at 
varying intervals after its attainment. The reproductive period in the 
woman’s life is cut short by the number of years in the interval, and age at 
marriage is therefore a factor of paramount importance in determining what 
shall be the result. In Bengal it is quite different. Among those regarding 
whose families enquiries were made, a girl’s marriage might have taken 
place at a very early age or have been delayed unitl she is 12 or 13 ye^rs of 
age, but it may be tftken as quite certain that if it was delayed until she 
reached puberty she was married forthwith. In every case she commenced 
married life with her husband as soon as she reached puberty, and the “ dura- 
tion of marriage ” which was asked of the parents was the numlwr of yeua ’ 
since they began life together as man and i^e. The number of instant in 
which the girls’ marriage is delayed b^ond the age of 14 mr so, exoqtt < 
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cage of girls wm are«ither BMotatty or {^ysically deiectiv* is comparatively so 
small that it may be negled^d. The “ duration of marriage ’ ’ in these statistics 
* may, therefore, be taken for practical purposes as identical with the time 
which has elapsed since the wife began the reproductive period of her life. 
Age at marriage therefore does not come in to affect the fertility of the 
marriage as in European countries. The curves in the diagram No. 64 below 



represent the .size of families according to duration of marriage of the parents. 
The continuous curve shows the number of male children and the dotte.d the 
number of female children. 

In r^arding the figures it must not be forgotten that they refer to fami- 
lies in which father and mother both survive. It does not follow from them 
that if a thousand young couples commence their married life together in 
A.D. 1923 tliey may be expected by A.D. 1933 to have had 1,300 sons and 1,200 
daughters, by A.D. 1943, 2,550 sons and 2,350 daughters, and by A.D. 1953, 
3,130 sons and 2,830 daughters. It means rather that if all the parents 
survive, these Are the number of children they are likely to produce. 

The straightness of the curves indicate continuous fecundity apparently 
little affected by long duration of marriage from 5 years to 20 years, and that 
during all these years 12 or 13 male children and 11 or 12 female children on 
the average are produced annually per 100 married couples in Bengal who 
suffer no casualties during the period. At about 15 years duration of 
marriage there is the first indication of a reduction in fecundity but it is not 
until 25 years have gone that its measure is reduced to half. Both parents 
having survived 20 years of married life they must have been among the healUi- 
iest of those who entered it at the same time. Thus the further one proceeds 
down the table just given and up the curves in the diagram, the more notice- 
ably do the statistics refer to the families of parents healthy above the averagi\ 
This explains how it happens that the number' of children of parents who have 
Kved together 33 years and over are distinctly higher than the graduated 
figures apiiear to approach, and how it k that the curves in the diagram do 
not approach the two stars which indkate the naxaber of male and imale 
^Idreu in families in wbidi the duration erf lOamage is over 33 years. 

80 a 
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(3} The average family. — Another moaaure of the fertility of the race 
tlian fclie niunber of children of parents who have both survived the whole 
of the i-eproductive period of the woman’s life is given by the statistics of 
tlie 17,007 families in which the youngest child was not less than 5 years old. 
These gave 2,054 lx>ys and 2,571 prls per thousand families. These are 
complete faitiilies whose j)roductivity was not cut short by the death of either 
parent, and they include statistics for families in which reproduction stopped 
before the noinial jjnxluctive period of the mother’s life had come to an end. 
As figures to re])reaent the fecundity of the middle class section of the popula- 
tion of Itengal they offer a .striking contrast with similar figures for the same 
cla.s.s in European countries and indicate a fecundity double that of the same 
class in Eui()})ean countries in modern times. The figures obtained frt)m the 
6,4f»5 slips for families in which the youngest child had been born not less 
' than 5 years ago but the duration of marriage was less than 33 years ai'e 
interesting. They show the number of boys born 2,516 and the number of 
girls boi'n 1 ,1)87 per 1,000 families. 

(4) An estimate of the birth-rate. — The statistics may be used to obtain 
an estimate of the crude birth-rate, to be used as a check against the admitted- 
ly iini)erfect vital statictics collected through the agency of the village 
chdukidurs and published annually by the Director of Public Health. The 
estimate will not, however, l»e an estimate of the average birth-rate for a 
definite number of years. 1 1 is ba.sed on the statistics of families in which the. 
duration of marriage is from 0 to 32 years. It will not however ki the average 
birth-rate for the last 32 years, but the average only for the families of 
parents who began their married life not more than 32 years ago. The families 
of parents who began to live together more than 32 years ago will have been 
excluded although children may have been born to them up till a much later 
date 

'Jhe age distribution of women is available from the census statistics for 
Iffll. 1 [)ropose to use this distribution in arriving at an estimate of the 
crude birth- rate in the families with which these statistics deal, and in the 
paragraph which follows to justify the use of this distribution and also the 
comparability of the estimate of the crude birth-rate obtained by their use 
with the average for the last two decades. From the graduated numbers 
of women living between the ages X and X -i- T out of the total female popula- 
tion of 100, 000 in Bengal in 1911 given on page 176 of the Report for India in 
the Census of 1911, the number of females (per 100,000 females) living 
between the ages of — 

'iO— 1.5 was 11,730. 

15—20 was 10,363. 

20 —25 was 9 055. 

25—30 was 7,843. 

30—35 was 6,727. 

35—40 was 5,700. 

40 — 45 was 4,761. 

From Table VII of 1911 for Bengal it appears that the number of women 
who were married per thousand in the age period — 

10 — 15 was 599. 

15 — 20 was 896. 

20—25 was 834. 

25—30 was 737. 

30 — 35 was 7.34. 

3.5—40 was 620. 

40 — 45 was 473. 

Thus per 100, o6o of the total female population in 1911 the number of 
women who were between the ages of — 

10 and 15 and married is 6,780. 

15 and 20 and married is 9,286 
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20 and 25 and married is 8,052. 

25 and 30 and married is 6,540. 

30 and 35 and married is 4,940. 

35 and 40 and married is 3,534. 

40 and 45 and married is 2,252. 

^^s ]ias been already mentioned the duration of marriage for which the 
statistics referred to in this note have been prepared may be taken to com- 
mence from the age of puberty, that is to say, from about tlie 13th year. 
When two years of married life have lieen completed the wife may be said 
to have completed her 15th year. Thus, the children born in the first two 
years of the married life may be taken to be those which have been born 
while the mother was between the ages of 10 and 15, the children born 
in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years of married life may be taken to have 
been born while the mother was between the ages of 15 and 20 and so on. 
From the graduated figures given in the first table printed in this note 
therefore, the birth-rate per 100 married women between the ages of 


10 and 15 is V *nalo and V female 


15 

♦» 

20 

« V 

11 

ft 

A H 

B 

20 

n 

25 

V 

It 

It 

Y 

25 

n 

30 

.1 V 

It 

It 

V 

30 


35 

Y 

It 

11 

Y 

35 

f» 

40 

i» S 

It 

It 

3 0 

40 

11 

45 

1 2 

11 6- 

t» 

It 
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Applying these rates to the numliers of married women per 100,000 of 
the female population we get the male birth-rate per mille of the female 
mpulation on account of married women aged — 


10-15- 

Y X -6780, ».«>, 

1-76 

15-20- 

Y X -9286 „ 

11*88 

20—25— 

V X -8052 „ 

10*63 

25-30— 

-Y X -6540 •„ 

8-37 

3(>_35-_ 

Y X -4940 „ 

5*83 

35—40— 

Y X -3534 „ 

2*54 

40-45— 

— -Y X -2252 „ 

*54 


Total 

41*55 


limilarly, the female birth-rate per mille of the female population on ’ 
iccount of married women is— - 


10—15 — 

— V X -6780, 

1*63 

15—20 — 

— Y X -928G „ 

10*77 

20—25 — 

— V X -8052 „ 

9-98 

25-30 — 

— V X -6540 „ 

7*98 

f 

1 

— Y X -4940 „ 

5*04 

35—40— 

— V X -3534 „ 

2*12 

40—45 — 

— Y X -2252 „ 

•45 


Total 

37*97 


The birth-rate of males per mille of the male population is, therefore, 
(9-64 and of females per mille of the female population 37-97 and the birth- 
'ate per mille of the total population 38 -66. 

(5) The estimate comparable with the average for the last twe decades 

[liis is the average birth-rate in families of parents who began their married 
ives dot more than 32 years ago, not before 1888, Assuming that after 
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32 years the limit of the reproductive period of a woman’s life has been 
reached it is therefore an average which covers — 

all the births in 1920; 

all the births in 1919 except those to parents who began married life 
in 1887; 

all the births in 1 918 except those to parents who began married life in 
1886 and 1887; 

all the births in 1919 except those to parents who began married life 
in 1885—1887; 

* • * « 

all the births in 1910 except those to parents who b^an married life 
in 1878—1887; 

and sf) on. 

To give an approximation of the proportion of the births in 1910 which 
were births to parents who began married life in 1878 — 1887 we may use the 
graduated figures given in the first table of this note. Births to parents who 
have h(H;n married 22 years and over are 39 males and 31 females, against 
275 male and 253 female births to parents who have been married from 0 to 
22 years, i.e., 70 births against 528. 

In this way we find that the average birth-rate which has been deduced 
covers out of 598 births in each year — 


598 in 

1920. 

510 in 

1909. 

250 in 1898. 

f)98 „ 

1919 

490 „ 

1908. 

234 „ 1897. 

596 ,, 

1918. 

468 „ 

1907. 

199 „ 1896. 

592 „ 

1917. 

446 „ 

1906. 

174 „ 1895. 

588 „ 

1916. 

423 „ 

1905. 

147 „ 1894. 

583 „ 

1915. 

400 „ 

1904. 

121 „ 1893. 

576 „ 

1914. 

375 „ 

1903. 

96 „ 1892. 

568 „ 

1913. 

350 „ 

1902. 

71 „ 1891. 

556 „ 

1912. 

325 „ 

1901. 

47 „ 1890. 

543,, 

1911. 

300 „ 

1900. 

25 „ 1889. 

528 „ 

1910 

275 „ 

1899. 

and 4 „ 1888. 


The median of the figures in the columns above comes about 1909. As- 
sumiiig an approximately steady birth-rate the average which has been 
extracted covers about as many births which took place since 1909 as took 
place between 1888 and 1909. The distribution of the population by annual 
periods and the percentage of women married can only have changed very 
little between 1909 and 1911, and we have been justified, therefore, 
in using the figures for 1911 to give the percentage of married women in 
each quinquennial period of their reproductive life in making the calcula- 
tion. Similarly, the birth-rate in Bengal not having been changing very fast, 
round about the beginning of this century, we shall not be going far wrong . 
in taking the estimate of birth-rate at which we have arrived, as comparable 
with the average for the last two decades. 

This estimated birth-rate compared with the average recorded birth-rate 
for the last two decades as follows: — 

RMorded. 

Mule birtliB per mille of the total 
male population ... ••• 

Female hirih per mille of the total 

ftMiiaie population ... ••• 34*8 

The estimate arrived at, therefore, exceeds the reported estimate 
by 8 S per cent, in the case of male births and 91 per cent, in the case ol 
fnnale births. It is to be concluded that the number ol births which 


Bj thli astimate. 

H964 

37*9r, 
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unreported is at least as great a proportion as this. That is somewhat 
gpater is probable from the consideration that the estimate has been 
obtained from the families of better class people, in which births are commonly 
less than among the lower classes, although in India less so than in Europe, 
, and from the fact that if there were mistakes on the part of parcrits in giving 
the number of their children they were probably due to a child, born and 
dead long ago, having been forgotten, than to any exaggeration of the 
numbers. 

(6) The average family in different sections of the community. — The 

number of families of among — (a) Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
(b) Muhammadans, and (c) other non- Muhammadans, in each of the five 
divisions of the Province for which statistics were obtained, was not suffi- 
cient to make the comparison of figures for the size of families by annual 
periods of marriage duration profitable. The following figures giving the 
size of families of which the parents had been living together 33 years and over, 
and for families of which the youngest was not less than 5 years old (com- 
plete families) are, however, obtained from large numbers of slips, and will 
repay examination: — 



NUMItKIt or OniLORKN PRR 100 FAMILIES 

UF PAHKKTS WHO HAVE BEEN 

LIVIKO TOURTIIKK FOR 

88 YKARH AKD OVER. 

HOMBBR ok OllIliDUKN l‘Klt IIM) UoMI'liKTR 
FAMILIES IN WHinU THE YOUNOKNT 

OHILI) IH 5 TKA1IS OLD. 

Brahmans, 

BaldyaB 

and 

Kayasthas. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Other 

non* 

Muham- 

madans. 

All three 
together. 

Brahmans, 

Baiilyas 

and 

Kayasthas. 

Muham* 

madatiM. 

Other 

non- 

Muham- 

madans. 

All three 
together. 

( Male 

882 

840 

•18 

828 

888 

880 

875 


fiardwan DiviMioii ... < 









\ Foniulo 

2M 

880 

263 

878 

861 

889 

858 

358 

( Mak) 

842 

849 

821 

886 

808 

877 

393 

191 

Ftwldeiray DiTlaion 4 









{ Female 

800 

809 

373 

898 

359 

818 

352 

854 

f Male 

BM 

880 

805 

316 

195 

881 

870 

296 

Rajababi Division ... <{ 









( Female 

808 

806 

251 

888 

856 

867 

836 

858 

f Mule 

852 

366 

848 

853 

801 

386 

293 

104 

Dacca Division ... 4 









( Female 

817 

800 

885 

807 

867 

868 

247 

861 

( Maie 

34fl 

891 

155 

864 

891 

348 

111 

II8 

Ohittagong Division \ 









V Fomuia 

808 

308 

188 

808 

257 

280 

819 

860 

/ Male 


869 

821 

841 

296 

116 

884 

895 

Froviuca as a whole 4 









V Female 

806 

308 

868 

898 

861 

858 

850 

857 

a 


The size of the family among hkadralok Hindus is apparently very 
nearly the same everywhere, being only slightly higher in the Dacca Division 
than elsewhere, ^he size of the family among Muhammadans (it is to be 
remembered that the slips generally referred to better class families among 
both Muhammadans and Hindus) is distinctly lower than the level for 
hkadralok Hindus in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, but distinctly 
higher in Northern and Eastern Bengal. And the size of the family among 
other non- Muhammadans (in this case generally persons of the lower castes 
who have raised themselves above their fellow caste-men by education) is 
a little less than the av^age families of the hkadralok, but only notice- 
ably so in Northern Bengal. In the Province as a whole the complete 
Muhammadan family (574 children per 100 families) is on the average 
larger than either the complete hkadralok family (557 children per 100 
fancies) or the complete family among other. Hindus (552 children per 
100 families) . . 

Half the slips obtained were from Brahman, Baidya and Kayastha 
j^amilies, and compared with the slips for Muhammadans and other non- 
; Ifohammadaa^ they seem to have been more carefully written up, asnndeed 
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was only to lie exi>et;ted. A comiparison between the fertility in different 
periods of marriage duration, between the Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas, 
in Presidency and Burdwan Divisions against those in Dacca Division, may 
be made on the basis of the available figures. The graduated figures corre- 
sponding to those given in columns 5 and 6 of the table on page 221 (male and 
female children are this time taken together) are these : — 


Fob Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas. 






NTMIIKK OPCniMHtKN PKH IUO 





NUMUKH of CHILDHUN PKlt lUU 





FAMIUF.R. 





FAMILIES. 



IDiiatloii of 





DiuiATnm OF 






marriage. 


Burdwan and 
I’roHldaney 
Divisions. 

Daooa 

Division. 


MAHKIAOE. 


Burdwan and 
Presidency 
DiTiaiiuiH. 

Dnooa 

Division. 

u 




... 


17 




410 

437 

I 




... 


18 



... 

441 

463 

a 





... 

29 




463 

473 

a 






20 




484 

484 

4 




00 

86 

21 



... 

ftU4 

613 

5 




116 

111 

23 




523 

681 

6 




143 

116 

33 




ft30 

546 

7 




169 

162 

34 




553 

559 

8 




19ft 

187 

3ft 

... 



^ 863 

671 

9 




333 

213 

36 




573 

581 

♦ 

10 




348 

339 

37 




583 

592 

11 




374 

368 

38 




690 

600 

13 




399 

389 

SO 



... 

587 

608 

11 




334 

816 

80 




603 

614 

14 





* 848 

844 

8f 

... 



605 

618 

11 





173 

373 

83 



... 

606 

Sir 

16 



... 

896 

401 








These figures appear to indicate that marriage fecundity among the 
hhfufralok in the Dacca Division is distinctly less than in Presidency and 
Burdwan Divisions in the first 10 years of married life, but that from about 
the twelfth to the eighteenth year the reverse is even more noticeable, so that 
by the ninteenth year there are 10 more children per hundred families in the 
Dacca Division than in Western Bengal and this difference is maintained 
until the reproductive period is passed. 

(7) Still-born children. — In the questionaire printed in the slips it was 
asked how many male children and how many female children were still-bom. 
If all that had Iwen asked had been “how many male children and how many 
female children had lieen bornl” doubts would have arisen as to whether 
children should be cxiunted who had been bora dead. It was for the sake of 
obtaining uniformity in answering the more important question, quite as much 
as of obtaining figures regarding the number of still-births, therefore, that 
this question was asked . The resultant statistics are not perhaps as reliable 
as the others given in this note, for still-births are liable to have b^n forgotten 
when the duration of marriage has been long and the occurrence came early 
in its course. A few slips were found among those of Muhammadans and 
non-Muhammadans other than Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas in which 
it .seemed that the individuals who had filled them up must have misunder- 
stood the English “ still-borri ” and read it as “ still living.” These slips 
were not us^ in compiling the statistics, but still the figures for Muham- 
madans and other non-Muhammadans showed more irregularity than those 
for Brahmans, Baidyas and Kayasthas. and for this reason I prefer to analysfi 
in detail only the statistics for the latter. 
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The following table shows still-births for 1,000 hhadrdoh females according 
to the duration of marriage of the parents : — 

liUAHMANS, KaIDYAkS ANO KAYASTHAS. 







Numbkr ok mai.ks stim. 

l.UUO KAM llil KiS 

-HtniN PKtl 

Nitmhbk o 

K KEMAl.KS RTtI.rrlll*HN URU 
1,000 KA.UIMKN. 


nutation of marriage yeats. 


('rude Agurea. 

Griidnatud 

figurus. 

I'ernantagc 
of total male 
births. 

Criido figures. 

Grndnatod 

figures. 

I'envntHge 
nf total fiMiiftli* 
l>lrtll^. 

0 








... 



... 

2 







... 



... 

i 





74 


... 

4.9 


... 

h 





flO 

A4 

7-6 

A6 

46 

7 *.9 






6.3 

64 

7*6 

50 

67 

7*4 

7 





An 

74 

7-7 

76 

68 

7*6 

H 





90 

87 

7-8 

87 

79 

7-6 

P 





llA 

100 

7-0 

83 

80 

7*6 

10 




... 

104 

114 

H'l 

9,9 

99 

7'7 

]l 





131 

13R 

R'2 

lOH 

111) 

7*7 

13 





164 

143 

6‘4 

136 

121 

7*7 

13 





211 

167 

6'4 

104 

131 

7'7 

14 





141 

170 

B'A 

69 

HO 

7'fl 

1& . 





300 

168 

6*6 

211 

148 

7*6 

16 . 





212 

104 

87 

147 

166 

7*6 

17 . 





132 

206 

8*7 

186 

101 

74 

18 . 




... 

180 

219 

8*7 

147 

167 

7*3 

19 . 





2H6 

229 

8*7 

104 

17.9 

7-2 

30 . 





23H 

239 

8*7 

lor> 

178 

7*1 

21 . 





310 

346 

8*6 

202 

183 

7*0 

22 . 





277 

26,9 

8T> 

171 

IHH 

7*0 

23 . 



• •• 4M 


366 

260 

8*6 

191 

lou 

C*9 

24 . 





381 

366 

8*4 

217 

19.9 

6*9 

2b . 





234 

270 

B'8 

167 

190 

6-8 

26 . 





367 

274 

8'3 

201 

198 

6*8 

27 . 





317 

27B 

8*8 

142 

200 

6*8 

28 . 





313 

280 

8*8 

300 

201 

6 *8 

29 


... 



299 

3H3 

8’3 

348 

303 

8*7 

80 . 





341 

284 

8*2 

177 


t 

81 . 





236 


... 

163 


... » 

82 . 





330 


... 

171 



88 and over 




34A 

... 

... 

174 



Gonipleto fainlllus 

... ... 


326 


... 

166 


... 


In graduating the figures for columns 3 and 6 of the , above table the 
original proportions from the slips for marriage duration of 30 years and over 
were left out of account, as it was apparent that they had been so much afTected 
by still-births that happened long ago having been forgotten that they were 
not of any value. 

The increase in the percentage of still-births with the duratiin if 
marriage is significant. That it is appreciably lower in marriages 
which have not gone back many years is no doubt partly to be ascribed 
to improved uses in the service of midwifery to which the bhadralok at least 
have access. It is in accordance with medical experience that male birth? 
are more difficult than female births, and that improved midwifery will pro- 
duce a more marked effect in the case of male infants than female infants. 
It is probable, however, that an increased percentage of still-births in the case 
of older women is also indicated. This, however, is contrary to the exper- 
ience of European countries where still-births appear to be most frequeni, in 
• the case of very young mothers. , 

Too much significance' is not to be attached to the decreased percentage 
in the case of older marriages owing to the fact that still-births are liable to 

31 
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have l)eeii foT'f'otten. The percejilafife of still-births has been deduced from 
sjieoial enquiries ref^arding vital ocicurrences in Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri 
and Mahla, districts within the last decade, but though the enquiries have 
been earefidly made, the miinlKM' of births investigated has always Iwen too 
small for the results to b(' reliable, and moreover the localities of tJie cn(]uirit« 
have been abnormally unhealthy. The statistics now published ma.y l)e said 
1.0 1k‘ l.hc first to give reliable figures ms to the ])ercentage of still-births. 
Omitting the figures for families in which the duration of marriage was 30 
years and over, among Brahmans, Baidyas and Kaya.sthas out of 24,362 
male births tlnu'e were 2,023 still births and out of 22,478 female births there 
were 1 ,586 still-births. The percentage is 8 30 in the case of male births and 
7-0,5 in t he case of female births. Ibw much cnuld lie done by improved medi- 
cal and hygiene ])ractic;e even among the hhadralok is shown hy the fact that 
these porpfirtions are double the corresponding proportions in European 
countries. 

(8) Mortality among infants and young children according to duration 
of marriage of parents. In the enquiry the number of children, male and 
female, in each family who survived the age of .5 years was asked. The 
proport, ion of survivors among infants born alive can be discovered from the 
graduated agci table ])rinted as Subsidiary Table T-A to Chapter V of tln- 
Censiis Ib'port. This question was asked partly to give figures which miLdil 
assist in the prejiaration of that age table, but maiiilv to discover how the 
infant’s chame of surviving ap[)eared to be connei'ted with the duration of 
his parents married life at ‘the time of his birth. The following table gives 
gradinted figures showing the results: — 








Mam; oiiimmikn vkh 106 famimks. 

FRMAT.E rnTI.bUKN PKO IOO FI mimics, 


TBiratioii of nitirriiigu. 


NmniK'r born 
hIIvc. 

NunilH'r who 
Kiirvtved the 
iig<‘ of 5. 

Vereenfiige 
who died 

Ik* fore 5. 

NnmlKT iMirn 
alive. 

NnndKT who 
survived the 
age of 5, 

Perei'iilage 
wliu died 
iK'fore 5 

(1 





... 






... 

1! 



... 






... 


... 

3 



... 



3s 





... 

4 



... 



51 

41 

10 

45 

36 

20 

b 



... 



64 

N. 

10 

67 

45 

21 

r. 



... 

... 


77 

64 

10 

70 

55 

21 

7 



... 



01 

75 

10 

82 

65 

21 

H 



... 



104 

84 

10 

0.5 

74 

21 

D 



... 


... 

117 

95 

10 

107 

81 

22 

16 



... 



1.30 

105 

10 

120 

0.3 

22 

11 



... 



143 

115 

20 

1.32 

102 

23 

13 



... 



ir.6 

125 

20 

144 

no 

23 

1.3 



... 



160 

1,34 

21 

156 

* 121 

24 

11 



... 



JK2 

144 

21 

168 

128 

24 

l.'t 



... 


... 

104 

1.12 

21 

181 

1.17 

25 

16 



... 



207 

161 

22 

10.3 

144 

25 

17 



... 



210 

170 

22 

204 

151 

26 

18 



•M 



2.31 

170 

23 

215 

168 

26 

ID 



... 



21.3 

1H8 j 

28 

225 

164 

27 • 

26 




... 



255 

105 

23 

2S5 

170 

27 

21 



... 



266 

202 

21 

244 

176 

29 

22 



... 



275 

200 

24 

253 

182 

28 

23 



... 



283 

213 

21 

260 

186 

28 

24 



... 



200 

217 

26 

261 

191 

28 

2& 



... 



297 

221 

25 

271 

194 

' 28 

26 



... 



302 

225 

25 

274 

107 

28 

27 



... 



306 

22H 

26 

277 

199 

28 

flonipleic fain i I k 

•s 

... 





24 ‘6 



27*1 


The statistics from which the graduated figures in columns 3 and 6 werfe 
olitained are not the statistics of the same families as those from which the 
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figures from columns 2 and 5 were obtained. In the original statistics the 
figures in colmnn 2 against the duration period 5 were obtained fi om the 
^ame families as those in column 3 against the duration period 10. After 
however the figures have been graduated, tliis introduees only lui error of a 
higher degree of smallness than would be apparent in such a table as this, 
and it is therefore legitimate to prepare the table in this way. 

It will be seen that both in the case of boys and girls the mortality in 
infancy and early childhood increases with the time that the married liic of 
the parents has run, and the increase is a very decided one. This may be 
due m part to improvements in methods of hygiene and the care of infants. 
'I'hey have probably not however been sufficient, even among hhudmiolc 
fanrdies, to reduce the death-rate among infants and young children to the 
extent which the above table shows, and it is therefore necessary to admit 
that the figures show the mortality among infants born later in the lives of 
their parents distinctly greater than among infants born earlier. 

'l iiat the mortality IS higher among girls than among boys is abnormal. 
In almost every civilised country the male infants die in greater number than 
female, infants, and that more care is expended upon boy babies than u])on 
that female infants are ordinarily the healthier. In Bengal it may be said to 
he universally true that male infants are more welcome to their parents than 
'female infants, and that more care is expended ujion boy babies than upon 
girl bailies. 'I’lie figures in the above table indicate that among the hluiilnilal: 
has been enough appreidably to affect the cuimparative mortality between the 
two. 

(9) Birth control. — 1 cannot leave this subject without a reference to 
thc' delicate subjwt of “ Birth Control.” The figures obtained during this 
enquiry, indicate continuous fecundity apparently little affected by long dura- 
tion ol marriage, for the first 20 years. 1'his is enough to show that there 
is [irobably little practice of birth control, but in this connection the statistics 
ol the families in which the youngest child was five years old but the dura- 
tion of marriage was le.ss than 33 years are interesting. These are families 
in wliicli reproduction stopped sometime before the 27th year of marriage. 
'Phe number of children per 1,000 such families is — 

4,20fi in the Burd wan Division, 

4,r)20 in the Presidency Divi.sion, 

4,200 in the Jtajshahi Division, 

3,748 in the Dacca Division, 

4.22.') in tlie (Uiittagong Division, and 
4,106 in the IVovince as a whole. 

In the Presidency Division which might be exiiected to lie the most sophis- 
ticated the size of such families is larger than elsewhere. It is considerably- 
smaller in the Dacca Division than in others. Among Indians every husband 
wishes to have a male heir. If birth control were attempted at all, the exercise 
of it would thevefore be postponed until at least one son had been produced, 
and would most commonly be practised thereafter. It might therefore, 
be expected that in famili^ in which there has been some birth control the 
number of male births per thousand female births would be above the average. 
The 0,465 families examined in which the youngest was five years old but the 
duration of marriage was less than 33 years show 1,108 male births per 
1,000 ieraale births which is higher than the proportion discovered in the 
estimate of the birth-rate obtained above. According to that estimate the 
proportion was 1,094 male births per thousand female births. The difference 
is however small, and may easily ^ accounted for by female infants who were 
born long ago and died young having been forgotten. This is to be acccjited as 
the exiilanation of the high proportion of male births given by the figures for 
fanlilies in which the duration of marriage is above 33 years. It is, however, 
significant that in Dacca Division the families early complete show a proiior 
tion of no less than 1,214 male births per 1,000 female births. The conclu- 
sion is that the statistics give no indication of any exercise of birth control 
* except possibly in the Dacca Division. 
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APPENDIX III TO CHAPTER V. 

A note on the tests of the accuracy of vital statistics which have been carried 
out of recent years by the Department of Public Health in Bengal. 

A s]K!i'ial enquiry carried out between August 1900 and duly 1909 in 
a portion of tliana Gnlsi in Burdwan district with a population of some .’):i,(>00 
pci'sons was the basis of the conclusions which appear on page 80 of the 
Census Report for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa for 1911, that the omissions 
in the returns of births and deaths were few, and that the vital statistics 
were vitiated mainly by errors regarding still-births. At the same time it 
was considcT’ed that “ in the towns the higher level of intelligence and the 
fear of legal j)enalties tend to make registration moie accurate than in 
rural areas.” The conclusions reached at the same time by the Sanitary 
C(nnmi.s.sioner of Eastern Bengal and Assam were diametrically opjaisite. 
Investigations bv the Police Department in Sibsagar district lK.‘fwetMi 1901 
and 1905 had sliown com()aratively few omissions, but verifications by 
jns])ectors of Vaccination in the same district in 1905 showed 27 per cent, 
(d' the births omitted from the returns and 21 per cent, of the deaths. La1(‘r 
verifications by the vaccination staff in several districts ))roduced similar 
. rc.su Its. while others, for example, one by 5 Inspectors in Bakargaiij who in 
1909 found less than 1 percent, omissions in verifying 110,7:19 occurrences. 
].>()int<al to a different conclusion. By 1911 the invesBgations had reached a 
stage in which the sus])icion that there was a large proportion of omissions 
was confirmed, but the metluxl of verification was held to be unsatisfactory. 
In the case of towns the inaccuracy of the recsord was proved uj) to the hilt 
by investigations made from door to door, such as that which in lf)10 .showed 
that 12 jter cent, of the deaths and 25 per cent, of the births in (Jauhati had 
not been re{)orted, that which in 1911 showed that 115 ])er cent, of the deaths 
in t ’hitlagong had not been reported, and that which in 15)12 showed that 40 
per cent, of the deaths in the fir.st 6 months of the year in I.)ina j])ur Inul been 
omitted. When Bengal was again united in 1912 it was recognised that 
satisfactory verification could tmly be obtained through the agency of a quali- 
fied nu‘di(!al staff. The Sanitary Department, now called the Department 
of Public Health, was however most interested in investigating and dealing 
with the po.ssibility of affording the people prot(>ction from malaria. Eurtln'r 
investigation of the accuracy of vital statistics went hand in hand with the 
investigations made regarding malaria with the result that the areas in 
which vital .statistics have been tested during the last decade have ni>t been 
normal ai'eas, but specially unhealthy areas. Before the repartition how- 
ever an ‘investigation was undertaken on a sufficiently large scale to afford 
valuable results in an area comprising the whole of Keranigan.t thmia in 
Dacca district with a population of 24(),0()(). Three A.ssistant Surgeons. 

' whos(‘ work was partly in the nature of a campaign against malaria, tested 
the record of vital occurrences between Sejitember 1911 and August 1912: 
” During the investigation it was found that omissions on the part of 
rhanlxidars to record births numbered about 6 per cent, of the whole and 
about 4 per cent, of the deaths were not recorded. The figures, however, 
give a false imjiression because at the beginning of the enquiry a much 
larger proportion of omis.sions was detected. But later the chmikidars 
became much more careful in their reporting and many births and deaths 
which they had at first failed to note were subsequently recorded by them 
sometimes a very long time after they had occurred. ”f Enquiries on some- 
what similar lines showed omissions of 21 per cent, in Galsi thana of Burd- 
wan, 20 )>er cent, in Keraniganj again and 19 per cent in thana Nator of 
llajshahi. These enquiries dealt carefully with the classification of the 
causes of death, but the area w,as too wide for investigations in resjiect of 
malaria to be close enough, and when further investigation was undertaken 
it was made more intensive but restricted to a much smaller area, so that, as 
far as the purpose of testing the returns of vital occurrences was concerned 

I ® Report yublUlicd on page 496 of Vol. II of tlie Proceedings of the All-India Sanitary Conference 
held at Madras, ID 12. 
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they were really of little value. Especially malarious localities were cho-sen 
tor investigations, and the followin'' are e.x^amples of results obtained: 


An a and date of uuqnlry Omission* of Oml-*u>iw of 

birth*. daath*. 


ilemai k*. 


4 Uirclen in Jalpai‘;nri : May 1913— Af>ril 

^ ••• ... 1 1 per eent. 

Wi'stcni DnurH Tea-pfardeiiH, Jalpaitniri : 

•Inly 1913— June 1914 ... ... 


All aroii with a pnpnlutimi of 18,000 in 

Mulilii : Juno 1914 — Au^iint l9lf» ... 20*4 percent. 


8 per cent. Still-birtlis fmind to l>o 
7*9 per cent. 

hifuntile inortaliix 

f 01111(1 to he 23 1*4 
piT inille. 

13*5 per cent Still-i»irlliM only 3 per 
cent ; infantile 
mortality 1115*2 per 
iiiillo. 


In 1917 a more important enquiry intended to extend over 5 years was 
started. Three circles wore formed in Mursliidabad, each with a popubi- 
tioii of some 5, 000 and one including Jangipur town. This enquiry gave the 
figures foi' birth-rates and death-rattis compared with tho figiii'es given 
against them for the whole of Mursliidabad distrii:t in the table below? - 



JN TIIK 3 dlHCLUI. 

Hktuunkh kou MrusinuAnAii 
DisTKicr, 


Hlitli-ratu. 

Death .rate. 

liiitli>r*tu. 

Dcutli-iate. 

1917 

47-fiS 

32*92 

43*4 

34 5 

1918 

48-Ofi 

59*27 

3C*0 

58*3 

1919 

46(i5 

00*48 

28*9 

47*3 

1920 

4C'80 

42*90 

319 

37*4 


The area dealt with is too small for it to be pos.sible to draw wide con- 
clusions, nor is the proportion of omissions in the returns a useful guide to 
the probable pi'oportion elsewliere. To have an enquiry extended over a 
considerable time affords an unsatisfactory .test of the proportion of vital 
occurrences ordinarily omitted from record, for the reporting ageiicv, the 
chaukidars in rural areas, is stimulated to greater efforts than it nonnally 
makes when it realizes that its work is being tested. In Jangipur town 
however, where, as in other municipalities, it is the duty of the public to 
rei)ort vital occurrences, it is interesting to note that the omissions to rejtort 
^ were as many as the figures given in the margin 
iitii iiiiib,iuru‘ii. indicate. The projiortion oi still-hirths worked 
1917 ... 14 per cent. &0 fair cunt. out at 4-3 per cent, for the three years 1917—19 

•• « •• and infantile mortalitv rates proved to be as 

'"*• - “ •• “ •• follows;— 


Tear. 

« 

Death* of infaut* under 

I year {icr lulU* 
birth*. 

Proportion of thoee which tuok place 
in the— 

First week. Firit luuuth. 

1917 

... 

... 202*3 

42 piT VBIlt. 

85 |)Kr cent. 

1918 

... 

281-5 

« „ 

66 ., 

1919 

... 

201*0 

29 ., 

58 ,. 

1920 

... 

237*0 

37 „ 

67 


.About 20 per cent, of the infants who died under a year had lived over 0 
months. The investigations into the cause of death were carefully carried 
out and their results are interesting, but it is unnecessary to quote them here. 
Some very interesting figures were, however, obtained in respect of the age 
of mothers at birth. In 1917 there were 775 births in the 3 circles and 0 
cases of deaths of the mother in child-birth. In* 21 cases the’mothers' age 
was below 15, in 258 cases between 15 and 20, in 396 between 20 and 30, in 94 
cases between 30 and 40 and ip 6 cases over 40. These figures give an average 
of the mother at child-birth about 23^ years, at which age only 26j)er cenl. 
oj the females in England are yet marrira. 
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SUBSIDIARY* TABLE II.— Aoe distribution of 10,000 of each sex in 
Bengal, Behab and Orissa and Natural Divisions in Bengal. 

PART I. 



Aoi. 

1021. 

loll. 

ISOl. 

1801. 



MalBN. 

Fomales. 

Aliiloi. 

FeroalM. 

MalAH. 

Famalen. 

Ma'us. 

Feualag. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

•IMU, 

BIHAR AND ORISSA. 









0-1 

1-2 ... 
2 -3 

3— J ... 

4 -5 

R-10 ... 

10—15 • ... 
15-20 ... 

20—25 ... 

25-30 ... 

30-86 ... 

35—40 ... 

40 -45 ... 

45—50 ... 

50 -55 ... 

55.— 00 ... 
flO HuO over 
U nspoolflud 

::: ::: 

286 

100 

226 

282 

284 

1,580 

1,274 

870 

758 

002 

801 

fi7« 

588 

308 

307 

170 

415 

207 

116 

263 

326 

302 

1,58.1 

1,052 

023 

004 

935 

703 

500 

550 

330 

371 

16.1 

404 

316 

137 

382 

812 

305 

1,561 

1,200 

8 10 
7.50 
900 
HOtl 
6.57 
573 
370 
367 
170 
437 

320 

148 

310 

351 

308 

1,538 

Dot 

800 

903 

033 

777 

55U 

547 

328 

384 

160 

535 

386 

1 38 
207 
814 
203 
1..V21 
1,247 
H5fl 
752 
808 
705 
62.') 
508 
372 
303 
168 
440 

201 

1.50 

32 H 
.)5l 
300 
1,400 
1,015 
806 
884 
005 
778 
551 
.58 1 
330 
406 
1G8 
567 

317 

141 

203 

336 

307 

1,656 

1,210 

81N 

702 

84(1 

80S 

645 

627 

3)15 

304 

11.7 

466 

883 

162 

373 

37,5. 

318* 

1,474 

074 

837 

827 

804 

811 

666 

609 

318 

110 

168 

606 


MMn aga 

267 

24 0 

22*0 

24*0 

24*0 

24*4 

24*0 

24*0 

WIIT lENHAL (BURDWAN 
DIVISION). 









0—6 ... 

5 - 10 ... 

10 -15 ... 

15—20 ... 

20—40 ... 

40— «0 ... 
60 and over 
UiMpuciAcd 

::: ::: ::: ::: 

083 

1.301 

1,2.50 

085 

.5,445 

1,581 

301 

1,061 

1,364 

1,000 

1.070 

3.417 

1,.544 

523 

1,160 

i.,mn 

1 201 
051 
8.245 
1,604 
454 

1,*233 

1,341 

068 

1,058 

3,206 

1.600 

501 

1.106 

1,307 

1,221 

020 

3,143 

1,675 

448 

1.2.57 

1,356 

060 

006 

3,130 

1,682 

610 

1,253 

1,424 

1,181 

881 

3,173 

1.640 

430 

1,313 

1,306 

884 

907 

3.200 

1,678 

622 


Maan age 

25*0 

28-2 

24*0 

22*2 

24*0 

25*2 

24*7 

22*7 

OINTRAL BINOAL (PRiSIDENGY 
DIVISION). 









0—6 ' ... 

6 -10 ... 
10-15 ... 

15 -20 ... 

20-40 ... 

40—00 ... 

60 and over 
Unsiieoiflod 

::: ::: ::: 

1,028 

1,332 

1,187 

BOH 

.5.532 

1,605 

408 

1,340 

1,442 

1,014 

1,020 

3,301 

1,473 

402 

1,165 

1,205 

1. 185 
807 
.5,511 
1.564 
43.5 

I.SH5 

1,863 

056 

001 

3.220 

1,526 

5.50 

1.207 

1,328 

1,1.50 

864 

.5,314 

1,640 

470 

1,887 

1,340 

957 

000 

.5,145 

1 ,656 
006 

1,381 

1,326 

1,123 

838 

3,200 

1,647 

485 

1,641 

1,246 

871 

804 

3,194 

i,.m 

656 


Mean aga 

25*2 

240 

28’f 

24*7 

25*2 

22*2 

24*0 

22*2 

NORTH BENOAL (RAJSNAHI 
DIVISION AND OOOGH BEHAR). 









0-5 

5-10 ... 

10—15 ... 

16-20 ... 
20-40 ... 

40—60 ... 

60 and over 
Uuspeolfled 

«• 

1,200 

1,655 

1,160 

835 

3,21.5 

1,458 

380 

1,495 

1,700 

060 

1,020 

3,2.12 

1,215 

360 

1,.506 

1,662 

1,080 

703 

8,208 

1.461 

400 

... 

1,616 
' 1,708 

894 
O.V( 
3.171 
1,220 
426 

1,360 

I, 634 

J, I27 
770 

3,215 

J.47U 

415 

1,56.5 

1,663 

oori 

033 

3.194 

1,281 

459 

.1 

1,448 
1..574 
' 1,060 
766 
3.182 
1.515 
446 

1,646> 

1.5.6 

M5S 

895 

3,211 

1,352 

628 


Maaa aga 

233 

22*5 

20*5 

22*4 

22*7 

22*2 

22*0 

22*2 

EAST BBNSAI. (OAOOA DIVISION). 









0-5 ... 

6—10 ... 
10-16 ... 
15—30 

20-40 ... 

40—00 ... 

60 and ovar 
Unspedfled 

••• ••• 

••• ••• t«« ••• 

••• ••• ••• 

••• t«« »«■ 

1.840 

1.647 

1.300 

875 

3,033 

1,387 

428 

1,506 

1,710 

1,050 

1,033 

3,085 

1.187 

414 

1,465 

1,608 

1,228 

847 

8.049 

1,350 

444 

1,624 

1,675 

1,021 

1,1)16 

3,018 

1,106 

461 

1.437 

1.576 

1,278 

851 

3.017 

1,388 

45K 

1..570 

1,626 

1,060 

098 

2,080 

1.247 

601 

1,526 

1.571 

1,220 

813 

2,068 

1,413 

480 

1,680 

1,670 

096 

041 

9,061 

1,999 

661 


Maaa aga 

«'2 

21*2 

22*2 

22*2 

22*2 

22*7 

22*0 

22*2 

SAST HNSAL (ONinASONS I 
DIVISION AND TRIPURA STATS). 









0-6 ... 
5-10, ... 
10-16 ... 
16-90 ... 

20 —40 

40-40 ... 

60 and tvar 
UnspeoUled 

t 

1,373 

1,705 

1.879 

915 

, 2,862 
1.862 
406 

1,448 

1,1*86 

1,154 

1,020 

8,111 

1,166 

867 

1,530 

1,707 

1.384 

885 

2,806 

1,326 

412 

1,680 

1,720 

1,106 

1.<MI 

2,008 

1,167 

880 

1.541 

1,708 

U8a7 

872 

2,748 

1,328 

441 

1,606 

1,709 

1,129 

90S 

• 2,025 

1,104 
445 

1,617 
1,675 
1.280 
. 862 
2.721 
1,379 
464 

1.681 

1,648 

1,031 

070 

2,004 . 

1,268 

608 


Maaa aga ... 

ill 


22*7 

2V0 

. 227 

22*7 

22*0 

■ . 

22*0 


82 
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CHAl'TEB V— AOB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Age Distribution of 10,000 of each sex ik 

THE Province of Bengal. 

PART II. 



mi. 


1211./ 

AOE. 

- -- 


Auk. 

— 



Mules. 

FudiaIim. 


Mules. 

FemtUet. 


2 







a 

I 

2 

8 

■IMAL. 



■INQAL 





288 

307 

0—1 

803 

826 

, l_!i 

lit) 

132 

1—2 

U3 

102 

a— :i 

242 

282 

2—3 

227 

841 

8—1 

282 

83(i 

3—4 

802 

352 



213 

8.3 

4—5 

. 221 

815 

6^*10 •• 

1.644 

l,H06 

f^,0 

1,635 

1,578 

10— Ift 

1,247 

1.081 

lU~^ i h sss «•« IBS S*t 

1,188 

981 

ifi— au 

H90 

1,037 

li*" ^0 St* ••• ••• tts 

867 

1,011 

*0-26 

722 

072 

tts St* »•* ■■■ ttt 

786 

248 

26'***30 ••• ••• ti, ••• 

247 

216 

SSS s*a stt ••• BBS 

2.H4 

23» 

80 *86 »,■ ••• •*« 

801 

746 

8U'*^3IV sss SS* St* ••• Btt 

722 

712 

86—40 •• ••• ••• ••• 

681 

688 

3w*40 *** *** Sit *#* **> 

61)8 

616 

40'“*^6 ••• ••• ••• ctt 

677 

602 

••• *•• •*• **# #** 

571 

612 

46““iO Mt ••• ••• 

.884 

302 

4a— tiO 

370 

802 

60—9# 

360 

846 

SB* SB* sat taa tia 

356 

868 

at* ••• ••• 

168 

142 

SB* ••• t»* ••* 

167 

1C4 

60 rirI over 

403 

480 

61) and ovor * 

480 . 

480 

Mtftii 

iSi 

231 

Mmii M* 

23‘B 

22-2 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Age distribution op 10,000 op each Sex 

IN EACH Main Heligion. 

PART I. 

■ ANAAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


AUB. 

1221. 

1911. 

1901. 

. .. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

2 


0—6 ••• ••• 

1,102 

1,200 

1,260 

1,846 

1.253 

1,840 

1.228 

1,826 


6—IQ taa *«• ••• 

1,618 

1,422 

1,478 

),45u 

1,433 

1,400 

1,423 

1,419 


10—15 

1,246 

1.032 

1,183 

e74 

1.218 

204 

1,202 



I6"“20 ... ... ••• ••• 

886 

879 

845 

8.50 

87 1 

871 

830 

802 


20—40 ... ... ... ... 

8,206 

8,274 

8,221 

S,23ri 

8,146 

8,167 

8,066 

8,160 

n 

40—60 ... ... •.« ••• 

1,608 

1,662 

1,568 

1,648 

1,615 

1,606 

1,633 

1.609 

‘ 

60 auil over 

433 

657 

465 

526 

466 

622 

478 

661 


LUntpocifled 

... 



... 

... 


... 

... 


Mtin 

fl*7 

230 

23-3 

230 

233 

233 

23-3 

23-3 


0-6 

1, 808 

1,452 

1.467 . 

1,601 

1,451 

1.573 

1,665 

1,688 

. 

K 

6—10 ••• 

1,701 

l,7iB 

1,623 ^ 

1,6^6 

1,661 

1,638 

1,645 

1,664 


10-16 

1,802 

1,064 

1,243 

1,002 

1,283 

1,032 

1,880 

968 

3. 

16—20 

866 

1,001 

828 

260 

828 

942 

721 

821 

◄ 

20-40 

S.flfl 

8,151 

2,898 

8,074 

2,265 

8,054 

3,908 

8,052 


40-60 

1,385 

1,812 

1,367 

1.228 

1,822 

1.284 

1,429 

1,834 


60 and Otar 

820 

821 

418 

430 

* 426 

477 

449 

687 


LUnspeolfled 

... 




... 





MAM ait 

231 

223 

23-3 

323 

23-0 

23-3 

231 . 

fl’f 


0—6 ... ... ... ... 

1,818 

1,888 

1,528 

1,686 

1,886 

1,646 

1.608 

1.674 


••• 

1,664 

1.640 

1,497 

1,674 

1,478 

1,685 

1,611 

1,572 

< 

lO’^lS a** ••• ••• 

1,422 

1,852 

1,321 

1,210 

1,362 

1,247 

1,818 

1,888 

H. 

Ift— ^20 aa* **• •*■ ••• 

226 

217 

H14 

871 

867 

212 

884 

876 

SI 

1 20*— 40 ... ... 

8,014 

8,036 

8,166 

8,012 

8,174 

8,002 

8,078 

8,978 

H 1 

1 40 -60 ... 

1,408 

l,8u6 

1,827 

1,264 

1,W3 

1,381 

1,844 

1.286 

u 1 

1 60 and over 

841 

402 

847 

426 

860 

A 426 

868 

482 

LUntpeolfled 

... 

... 



... 





^ MiU t4^ 

23'$ 

2r3 

117 

22-3 

331 

ff'l 

117 

tr3 


**• ««* SB* *S* 

1,881 

1,887 

1,673 

1*.644 

1,617 

1,618 

1,688 

088 

, 

10 B«« s»* eta sss 

1,758 

L623 

1,766 

1.626 

1,816 

1.788 

1,808 

1,767 

g 

10^^10 set ««« SS* 

( 1,886 

1,882 

1,801 

1,134 

1,488 

1,815 

1,416 

1,166 

■ , 

10^^90 la* St* B*a SB* 

868 

918 

840 

824 

880 

814 

» 618 

862 

g 

SO— 40 

8,828 

8,066 

8,887 

8,975 

8,691 

8,661 

8,688 

<1,767 


40"^0 a** St* ■«* Sts 

1,426 

1,806 

1,816 

. 1,818 

1.824 

1,886 

1,800 , 

1.884 


60 and over 

860 

408 

878 

418 

168 

489 

408 4 

‘ ‘ 478 


wTTMpaolflsd ... 






... 

»•« 



■•M MO, 

ff7 

^ tro 

221 

22\t 

• f/7 

ff'f 

irt 

MV2 


TP — 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Age distbibution op 10,000 of each sex in each 

OF THE Main Religions. 


PART li. 

•ANSAL. 



Hindo. 

Mosalman. 

Christian. 

Animiht. 

Aok. 

Males. 

Females. 

MmIoa. 

FomakM. 

Msies. 

Fem lias. 

Muled. 

females. 

, 

1B31. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

1931. 

1911. 

1921. 

1011. 

1921. 

1911. 

1991. 

1011. 

1921. 

1011. 

1921. 

1911, 

I 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

*** ••• 

1.074 

1,!87 

1.234 

1,348 

1.3IG 

1.476 

1,479 

1,631 

1,093 

1.171 

1,261 

1,301 

I,.333 

1..522 

lrt53 

hm 

»-10 

1.859 

1,366 

1,436 

1,411 

1,697 

1,690 

1,710 

1,703 

1,810 

1,191 

1.441 

1,347 

1,676 

1,691 

1.708 

1,788* 

10—15 

1.173 

1,119 

97.3 

933 

1..309 

1,241 

1,071 

1.017 

1,210 

1,001 

1.240 

1.111 

1,197 

1,142 

1,148 

1,028 

15-80 

916 

803 

1,037 

1.017 

873 

M30 

1,039 

1,009 

905 

815 

992 

09.5 

701 

748 

963 

. 932 

80—40 

3.43(> 

3,309 

3,325 

3,805 

8,068 

8,013 

3,137 

3.019 

3.528 

8,902 

8,370 

3,405 

a.OiO 

2,080 

8.197 

8.118 

40 -60 

I.OlU 

I.6U3 

1,477 

1.516 

1,363 

1,330 

1,174 

1.181 

1.040 

1.484 

1,279 

1.30.5 

1.574 

l.iAi 

1,158 

1,098 

40 and uvor ... 

432 

464 

518 

570 

8H0 

402 

860 

40.'> 

378 

876 

417 

416 

410 

427 

879 

• 416 

■UMpeolfled 

*" 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


■... 

... 


MtuiMt ... 

28-1 

28‘1 

24-2 

24‘7 

22-2 

22‘7 

2r8 1 

1 

2VB 

28-2 j 

28-2 

23-4 

23-8 

237 

23’2 

M7 

f/*7 


SUBSIDIARY TABIiE IV.— Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

Castes. 





MUMnKR fKil HILLK OF 11ALB8 AUUO— 

Nomhkh pbu millu of fbmalks aoeo— 


Cabtb. 

Loouiity. 

0-5 

n-12. 

1 

18-15. ! 

15-40. 

40 nnd 
over. 

0-5. 

6-12. 

18-15. 

15—40. 

40 and 
over. 


1 

a 

8 

4 


i 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

1. 

AOARWALA (Hindu) ... 

Oaloutta 

59 

100 

49 

597 

195 

118 

141 

4K 

487 

800 

I. 

AKGLO-INDIAN (Chris* 
tian). 

Whole Vrovinoo 

96 

155 

94 

449 

308 

99 

180 

76 

459 

186 

J. 

BAUlU (Hindu) 

Ditto 

107 

SOI 

76 

440 

17. 

116 

191 

86 

416 

191 

4. 

BAIDYA (Hindu) 

Ditto 

131 

185 

87 

fas 

804 

131 

199 

71 

882 

817 

5. 

BAISHKAB (Hindu) ... 

Ditto 

94 

161 

69 

419 

854 

86 

133 

50 

4S9 

891 

4. 

BBAHMAN (Hindu and 
Jalo). 

Ditto 

103 

165 

70 

446 

216 

183 

183 

63 

420 

818 

7. 

BBAHMO (Hindu) 

Ditto 

108 

141 

81 

418 

858 

100 

183 

109 

474 

* 185 

4. 

OHAKMA (Buddhist) ... 

I OhltUioQg Hill Tracts 

144 

316 

76 

888 

183 

160 

884 

. 

385 

154 

9. 

DOM (Hindu) 

Whole ProTlnoe 

09 

169 

74 

459 

199 

101 

168 

64 

479 

188 


INDIAN OHltlSTIAN ... 

Ditto 

186 

198 

90 

408 

184 

138 

804 

86 

417 

155 

11. 

JOCII OB J CGI (Hindu)... 

Ditto 

116 

180 

77 

412 

815 

196 

186 

66 

428 

194 

19. 

KAIBARTTA CHASI 

‘XHludu). 

Ditto 

109 

176 

77 

429 

809 

119 

1 171 

65 

486 

809 

tl. 

KAIBABTTA JALU 

(Hindu). 

Ditto 

106 

182 

78 

481 

909 

197 

180 

! 61 

480 

108 

14* 

XHAMDO (Hindu) 

Darjeeling 

186 

176 

76 

488 

134 

136 

181 

78 

483 

199 

19. 

HOOH (Hindu) 

Whole ProTlnoe 

131 

817 

65 

405 

162 

148 

914 

58 

436 

149 

14. 

LBPOHA (Buddhist) ... 

Ditto 

104 

168 

74 

408 

843 

110 

1 l» 

86 

432 

967 

n. 

If AGH (Buddhist) 

Chittagong 

145 

174 

146 

948 

188 

128 

184 

188 

894 

816 

II. 

BOHTAL (Hindu) 

Whole FroTlnoe 

119 

807 

69 

401 

801 

181 

904 

71 

426 

168 

19. 

80NTAL(An1mlst) 

Ditto , 

189 

810 

79 

875 

) 

197 

138 

814 

66 

415 

167 

40. 

BAITAD(Mduliuan) ... 

Ditto V ... 

189 

806 

81 , 

404 

187 

•l40 

819 

66 

411 1 

171 

41. 

fiHlHA(Hlttd)i) m ... 

Ditto 

' 117 

170 

74 

419 

987 

131 ■ 

179 

61 

418 

888 

It. 

TIPABA (Hindu) 

•j 

^Ipura State ... 

149 

lar 

90 

891 

187 

184 

108 

90 

1 

111 

• 


^ f 
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CHAPTBR V~ AOB. 


, ( 

SUBSIDARY TABLE IV A.— PftOPOBTEON OF CHILDRBjT UNDER 
12 AND OP PERSONS OVER 40 TO THOSE AGED .15—40, ALSO OP 
MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES. 


(U8TK8. 

PllOPOllTIOM ON CltlLDRRV 
nOTH KRXKH UNURH 12 PKH lOQ. 

Phopohtion of perbonh 
OVER 4G PER 100 AUKU 15—40. 

Number of 
married femalea 
aged 15-40 per 
lUfl female* of 
all age*. 

Pe*eoitti aged 
15— 4U. 

Married femalea 
aged 16—40. 

Maloe. 

Female*. 1 

I 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 




W 


1. AKttrwiilH ((Ja cutta) 

85 

119 

83 

42 

46 

2. An|{l)*lnilian (Whole Province) 

58 

SU2 

46 

41 

26 

8. Bauri Ditto 

70 

172 

40 

43 

86 

4. Baldyu Ditto 

88 

218 

52 

57 

81 

5. lluUhtitb Ditto 

55 

158 

61 

66 

29 

6 brahman Ditto 

66 

192 

48 

50 

82 

7. Brahmo Ditto 

54 

216 

60 

86 

28 

8. Ohakma (Chittagong Hill Traote) 

96 

238 

48 

89 

14 

9. Dom ( Wiiole Provliioe) 

67 

142 

43 

89 

88 

10. Indian OhrUtian Ditto 

80 

213 

45 

87 

82 

11. Jugior Jogi Ditto 

72 

188 

53 

45 

83 

It. Knibartta OhaHi Ditto ... 

87 

186 

49 

48 

81 

11. Kaibartta Jalia Ditto 

60 

108 

48 

47 

82 

14. Khambii (Darjeoling) 

71 

217 

42 

47 

27 

15. Kooh (Whole Provinoe) 

84 

201 

45 

81 

86 

16. I/)paha (Darjeeling) 

6i 

171 

50 

62 

80 

17. Magh (Chittagong) 

78 

180 

56 

56 

80 

18. S total ( Hindu) ( Whole Provinoe) 

80 

198 

^ 81 

89 

24 

19. Sjutal (Amlnlit) Ditto 

89 

S14 

52 

40 

88 

SO. Bolyad (Whole Provinoe) 

88 

212 

46 

49 

84 

SI. Bbaha Ditto 

72 

188 

55 

54 

82 

SS. Tipara (Tripura State) 

89 

198 

48 

87 

84 










SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Pboportion op childeen under JO and op persons over 
'60 TO THOSE AGED 15 — 10 ; ALSO OP MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—10 PEE 100 FEMALES. 


Proportion of oniLDniN botr Phoportion of prrsobb ovir 60 fir 100 Nqmbkr op 

8EZK8 per 100. AGED 16^0. FEMALM 

^ married, AOED* 

j . „ ♦ 16-40 PER too 

DMTRldTS aVd Natural DIYWIONS. Pewons Marrl d fbmalm of 

•ged 16-40. aged 16-40. ALL AOB8. 


8 8 4 6 



Females. 

Malm. 

Females. 

I88]- 

1 

1901. 

11 

IS 

18 

14 

1 1 

16 


BAJSHAHI DIVISION 

Hajihabl ... 

Dlnajpur 

Jalvaigurl 

DAPjcoling 

Rangpar ... 

*Bogra 

Pabna 

Halda 

Oooob Bahar 


DAOOA DIVISION 

Dmor^ 

lC/iiMi»liigb 

laridiiar 

Bakargaoj 

OUTTAGONO DIVISION 

Ttpptra 

NoRkhati ^ ^ 

, aMMOBS 

OhlMRgoiif HUlTraoto.. 
State ... 

‘ rntm 


Sf 70 71 17i Itl lit 10 

OS it «l Hi 1t7 Hi i 

60 68 60 130 147 157 8 

61 66 78 181 167 178 8 

66 67 74 167 167 182 9 

66 61 63 166 158 161 • 

61 66 64 143 168 148 9 

64 67 61 162 168 166 8 


60 63 67 161 170 178 

27 26 27 130 132 ISO 

60 68 74 160 171 183 

64 74 78 166 183 181 

68 61 64 167 161 163 

71 75 71 177 187 185 


74 7i 77 Hi Hi HI 

74 7i 77 Hi m HO 

70 76 76 168 181 183 

74 81 78 181 201 181 

68 70 70 178 184 186 

58 61 58 176 178 168 

80 80 75 187 188 182 

78 88 84 177 832 182 

75 77 82 178 184 181 

74 85 78 185 206 195 

72 72 72 206 806 818 


70 77 

71 77 


0 10 
0 10 


77 0 0 70 Hi HO Hi 

80 82 88 184 189 180 

81 86 88 196 804 198 

71 76 75 1 76 181 181 

7i 78 74 166 IW 176 

p 

70 00 07 Hi Hi 107 

77 88 84 181 188 197 

86 96 88 187 808 901 

81 81 80 179 181 195 

67 75' 75 198 803 808 

79 77 77 188 190 198 

07 7f if 199 Hi 107 


It 11 

H 11 


% 

H 70 


H 04 04 JJr 

It 00 if it 

10 85 18 8I1 

16 88 84 n 

16 88 81 8I1 

18 82 88 88 

15 83 89 8> 

15 34 88 82. 


74 04 00 00 


18 85 81 82 

16 86 84 82- 

17 82 82 81 

17 84 82 80> 

18 84 88 88. 

18 84 84 80 


05 

04 

01 

00 

04 

04 

86 

86 

84 

86 

84 

86 

85 

86 

8i 

80 

82 

84 

86 

84 

84 

87 

85 

86 

86 

84* 

83 

33 

82 

8t 

31 

31 


00 

04 

it 

00 

04 

it 

31 

84 

88 

84 

81 

81 

84 

84 

89 

86 

86 

55. 

00 

04 

00 

86 

86 

84 

85 

84 

V 

84 

88 

84 

If 

82 

88 

•88 

86 

15 

84 

If 

07 

01^ 

• 
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OHAPTKR V— AGE. 


SUBSJDIAliY TABLE V. A.— PROPORTION OF CHILDREN UNDER Ij) AND OP PERSONS OTBR 
60, TO THOSE AGED 15—40; ALSO OP MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES. 



PROPOllTION OF OnifiPRFN BOTH 
8XXB8 PKR 100. 

' PROPOnTlON OF PER80M8 OVER 60 PER 100, 

AGED 16—40. 

ndmbbr or 

FEMALES AGED 
16— 40PBB 100 
FKMALKH OP ALL 
AQSa. 

• 

RILIOIOK AHD.IfATUnAI. PI7TSION. 

Persons Aged 
16—40. 

Married females 
agedl6— 40. 

1921. 1 

1911. * 

1901. 


19S1. 

1911. 

1901. 

1991. 

1911. 

1901. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

S 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

18 

■IMAL 

All Religions 

Hindu 

6H 

76 

78 

172 

181 

182 

10 

10 

11 

12 

11 

13 

14 

84 

88 

6H 

82 

04 

lf3 

171 

176 

10 

12 

11 

14 

19 

16 

88 

82 

81 

77 

8‘J 

82 

179 

188 

li^R 

10 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

86 

86 

84 

Antmist 

77 

86 


188 

201 


11 

9 

11 

11 

... 

... 

88 

84 

... 

WB8T BENGAL (llURDWAN DIVISION) 
















All religions 

63 

61 

64 

148 

167 

163 

9 

12 

11 

13 

11 

16 

88 

88 

88 

f*S 

69 

62 

148 

166 

103 

9 

12 

11 

14 

11 

16 

88 

32 

31 


66 

6.5 

68 

ISO 

161 

187 

9 

10 

11 

13 

12 

14 

87 

16 

84 

AnimlHt 

70 

78 


172 

186 


10 

11 

11 

14 

... 

... 

88 

84 

... 

OHNTRAL BENGAL (PRKSIDENOT 
DIVISION). 













• 



• All religions 

Hindu •*' '** 

67 

02 

66 

16U 

170 

176 

9 

11 

10 

18 

12 

14 

84 

88 

82 

D.*! 

57 

60 

181 

171 

177 

9 

IS 

10 

14 

12 

16 

82 

82 

SO 

Musalman 

63 

6K 

71 

100 

170 

174 

9 

• ID 

10 

12 

11 

18 

86 

86 

84 

Aiilmliit 

61 

H4 


166 

220 


11 

10 

11 

10 

... 

... 

86 

S3 

... 

NORTH BENGAL (llAJSHAHI DIVI- 
















SION AND OOOOH-BEHAR). 

All religions 

Hindu ••• •« ••• 

74 

78 

77 

# 

188 

106 

191 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

81 

84 

84 

66 

en 

67 

184 

194 

190 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

12 

88 

82 

81 

Musalmao 

70 

Kh 

83 

182 

194 

191 

9 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

86 

86 

81 

Anitnist 

86 

96 

... 

20.1 

219 


11 

7 

12 

8 

•1. 

... 

83 

84 

... 

AST BENGAL (DAtXJA DIVISION) 
















All religions 

77 

80 

79 

183 

190 

188 

11 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

86 

84 

83 

Hindu '* ••• 

66 

80 

60 

172 

176 

177 

12 

18 

12 

16 

11 

16 

82 

82 

81 

liutMlman 

H8 

87 

88 

4d88 

196 

193 

10 

D 

n 

10 

11 

11 

36 

86 

86 

Animlst 

91 

84 

... 

^98 

198 


12 

6 

12 

9 

( ... 


87 

86 

• t« 

EAST BENGAL (CHITTAGONG DIVI- 
















SION AND TRIPURA STATE), 

' A *1 religions 

79 

85 

87 

182 

190 

197 

11 

9 

11 

9 

12 

12 

86 

84 

« 

88 

Hindu 

68 

79 

74 

168 

177 

187 

IS 

11 

11 

11 

18 

14 

84 

88 

81 

Musalrann 

H4 

91 

93 

187 

194 

201 

10 

8 

11 

* 9 

12 

10 

86 

86 

84 

Animlst 

00 

84 


179 

198 


17 

11 

12 

9 



81 

86 



SUBSll^lABY TABLB VI.— Variation in population at certain age-periods. ♦ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLfi VII.— Rbpoeted bibth-eatb by sex and na^ubal divisions. 

benoal . 


NUMDBR OP BIHTH PBH 1,0)0 OP EACH SEX (CENSUS OP 



• 




West Bengal 

Central Bengal 
(P residoDoy 
Division). 



w 

Bast Bengal. 



Years. 

A 


Province. 

(Burdwan 

DlvUi^in). 

(Rajslmlii 

Division). 

Dacca Division. 

Chittagong Division 
( exolndioE OhittagonK 
HlllTraois.) 




Mulfl. 

Feinald. 

Mala. 

, Funialfl. 

Mute. 

l^emalo. 

Main. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

b 

0 

10 

11 

13 

IS 

1811 



861 

34*8 

84*8 

33*6 

34*0 

80*0 

35*0 

16*9 

84*7 

SB-8 

88*6 

86*8 

I81S 




36>5. 

36* 1 

33*2 

31*7 

33*6 

36*5 

37*4 

38*1 

35-6 

84*7 

88*9 

36*6 

1813 




83*8 

33*0 

81‘*J 

29*8 

31*3 

83*1 

i7‘0 

37*3 

84*0 

88*8 

87*1 

88*8 

1814 

% ... 


34*2 

83*0 

32*6 

80 8 

32*7 

84*4 

86*7 

86*1 

38*6 

82*3 

88*1 

S4*f 

1816 




33'] 

31-B 

20-6 

27*9 

27*8 

28*3 

83-0 

83*6 

83*1 

81*8 

40*4 

86*1 

1816 




32-2 

81*6 

82*2 

30*6 

39*0 

80*3 

32*1 

32*2 

83*4 

81*4 

^ 87 9 

14*1 

1817 

...^ ... 

... 

86*2 

36*6 

83*3 

31*6 

83*6 

85*1 

88*0 

88*8 

87*8 

86*1 

89*4 

16*1 

1818 




83*1 

32*6 

29*8 

OS'S 

29*1 

20-8 

84*1 

84*7 

86*8 

34*8 

88*0 

84*7 

1818 




27*8 

27 2 

24*4 

23*0 

23*G 

24*6 

80*6 

81*0 

38*6 

28*6 

81*1 

• 

38*2 

1820 




80'6 

28*8 

28*4 

26*7 

26*9 

37*1 

34*3 

36*1 

80*8 

30*8 

83*0 

38*7 

Aviniit tf dMidt 


SS‘0 

J2‘5 

30‘9 

29$ 

201 

2V0 

JI7 

392 

233 

32‘i 

37‘2 

33‘i 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


VII [.—Reported death-rate 


BY SEX AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


BENGAL . 


NUMBER OF DEATHS PER 1,000 OP BACH SEX (CENSUS OF 1811). 




■ 









Bast Bengal. 

• 





WEST Bengal 
(B urdwan 
Dlvisiou). 

Central Bengal 
(P resideDoy 
Dlvisiou). 







Tbabb. 

« 


(Rajsbabl 

Division). 

Dacca Division. 

CHITTAGONG DIVISION 
(exoiudiug ChittagOAg 
Hill Treats.) 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

M«e. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

‘ 1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

IfU • 


37*6 

20*8 

38*8 

36*0 

88*5 

89*0 

81*4 

80*7 

34*4 

33*8 

38*8 

13*1 

191 S 


80*8 

39*8 

88*6 

81*4 

81*9 

83*7 

88*1 

89*8 

36*6 

31*7 

86*4 

38*8 

im 


39*8 

39*0 

88*4 

81*6 

386 

80*6 

80*6 

80*8 

37*4 

36*8 

87*8 

38*7 

^ 1814 

... 

81*8 

81*8 

86*0 

83*3 

83*8 

84-7 

86*4 

86*8 

88*8 

37*1 

96*4 

34*0 

1816 


88*8 

88*8 

84*7 

* 89*4 

88*6 

84*8 

88*6 

87*7 

80*8 

39*8 

16*0 

34*6 

1818 


38*6 

86*6 

81*8 

88*0 

38*4 

38*8 

83*8 

80*6 

38*8 

81*9 

39*7 

30*8 

1817 

... 

36*7 

86*6 

89*1 

37*3 

35*7 

36*8 

81>5 

8 u ‘6 

38*8 

81*4 

88*0 

33*1 

im .. 

4i.. 

88*3 

86*9 

46*0 

43*0 

38*7 

88*6 

41*6 

88*1 

88*4 

81*1 

87*8 

88*8 

.« ... 


87*0 

86*4 

48*6 

41*7 

88*8 

86*6 

88 *# 

870 

• 80*8 

38*3 

84*8 

83*8 

18 S 8 ^ 

... 

81*3 

39*0 

87*1 

86*4 

84*8 

84*8 

84*0 

88*3 

80*4 

88*5 

38*8 

* 37*6 

if <88E<8 

... 

$ V 7 

303 

302 

22-0 

W'4 

Iff 

« I 7 

BtO 

27*0 

Ii7 

177 


'* • 
















» 1 
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CHAPTEB V~AOE. 


Subsidiap(t Table IX.— Uepobted death-rate bt sex and age in the 

DECADE PER MILLE LIVING AT THE SAME AGE ACCORDING TO THE 

Census of 1911. 





AVKHAOIC OF 
DKCADli. 

1011. 

1013. 

1018. 

1914. 






























Male. 

Female. 

Afale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

H 

0 

10 

11 

iUIMti 



SV7 

80§ 


28$ 

30$ 

202 

288 

28-0 

3V8 

3V8 

Under 1 year ... 



318*0 

204*8 

1 83*6 

68*8 

f 230*6 

3(8*6 

817*4 

201*2 

237*8 

315*9 

J— 4 ... 



41*6 

87*1 

/ 


\ 48*1 

87*8 

42*6 

37*7 

45*1 

40*1 

6—10 ... 



16*6 

14*1 

14*7 

13*0 

16*0 

13*0 

18*4 

13*7 

17*0 

14*4 

10-15 ... 



13*1 

11*4 

10*1 

8*4 

10* -i 

0*0 

10*3 

9*6 

11*8 

10*8 

16—30 ... 



17*0 

10*3 

13*7 

16*3 

14*6 

16*7 

13*7 

15*8 

14*6 

17*9 

30—80 ... 



18*6 

21*8 

1 16*5 

17*6 

f 16*6 

18*<\ 

14*0 

18*3 

16*0 


30—40 ... 



32*1 

38*8 

i 


\ 1K*B 

20*3 

18*6 

SOM 

*30*0 

31*9 

40-^ ... 



27 8 

36*3 

1 30*0 

281 

{ 34*6 

33'8 

36*3 

28*7 

37*9 

35*6 

60—60 ... 



48*4 

30*3 

* 


1 80*6 

86*0 

<1*4 

88*0 

44 '8 

43*3 

60 and over 



80*6 

67*4 

68*1 

67*4 

76*3 

64*6 

80*0 

60*1 

1 

86*3 

74‘0 


lUE. 

1016 . 

1016 . 

1017 . 

1016 . 

1019 . 

1930 . 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ma'e. 

Female. 

Male. 

Foinalu. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

ilemale. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

11 

18 

10 

30 

XI 

82 

88 

Allagit 

... 

... 

srs 

32-3 

33-2 

28-3 

281 

23-8 

38-3 

333 

3ro 

33$ 

333 

328 

Under 1 year ... 



334*4 

818*1 

208*5 

186*6 

102*7 

176*0 

236*4 

220*8 

281*5 

334*0 

812*7 

901*8 

1-6 



45*3 

40*4 

33*0 

28*6 

34*1 

80*6 

48»1 

42 K 

45*6 

41*2 

80*6 

86*4 

6—10 ... 



18*7 

16*8 

18*0 

11*2 

18*6 

11*4 

80'8 

17*4 

20*9 

18*0 

18*3 

15*9 

10 -U ... 



12*7 

12*0 

10*1 

9*4 

0*6 

0*0 

16*8 

16*9 

16*4 

16*8 

18*9 

18*0 

16—30 ... 



17*8 

10*0 

1 14*8 

16*3 

13*0 

16*2 

96*8 

27*8 

28*8 

35*0 

19*7 

91*5 

30-30 ... 



18*8 

* 33*0 

16*0 

lh *5 

13*9 

17*0 

27*6 

90*8 

25*8 

28*8 

21*4 

84*6 

80-40 ... 



38*1 

*i 4*5 

30*2 

21*0 

17*6 

lrt *5 

81*2 

80*7 

80*0 

29*8 

36-9 

26‘6 

40—50 ... 



30*0 

28*0 

1 26*9 

24*0 

33*8 

20*8 

86*6 

800 

86*8 

80*8 

81*7 

28*1 

5 b — 60 ... 



46*8 

43*3 

40*4 

86*3 

86*4 

81*8 

60*6 

43*7 

49*0 

44*0 

46*6 

40*6 

60 and over 

« 


... 

86*8 

73*7 

76*9 

62 6 

68*9 

66*7 

87*0 

69*4 

80*9 

74*3 

87*2 

78*5 



SOBSEDIARlr tiBUtB. 


2 
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OEAFTEK VI.-gEX. 


M. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
Sex. 


154. introductory. — The statistics of the sex distribution of the popula- 
tion according to this and previous censuses are given in Table II of the Census 
Tables Volumes, for the several castes in Table XIII, according to age 
in Table VII and by age for selected castes in Table XIV. The subsidiary 
tables appended to this chapter contain comparative and proportionate 
figures drawn from the census tables and the record of vital statistics as 
follows: — 

I . The general proportions of the sexes in the several parts of the 

Province. 

II. The number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods by 

religion for each of the last three censuses. 

III. The number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods 

by religion in the natural divisions of the Province. 

IV. The number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes 

by age. 

V. The actual number of births and deaths of each sex for the last 

three decades. 

VI. The number of deaths of each sex at different ages during the last 

decade. 

155. Excess of males. — There is a considerable excess of males over 
females in Bengal as there is generallj’ in India. Bengal hn,s but 932 females 
per thousand males. The sex proportion in the several districts is given in 
column 2 of the first subsidiary table at the end of the chapter and is illus- 
trated by the map in diagram No. 65. Females are considerably in excess 
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only in Chittagong district from which there is much periodic migration of 
males to Burma and other parts who take very few of their women-folk 
with them, and in slight excess in Bankura, Birbhum and Murshidabad. 
The balance is exactly even in Malda and the deficiency of females is only 
6 per mille males in Noakhali, 9 in Midnapore and 12 in Dacca. The deficiency 
is in the region of 5 per cent, in the other districts on either side of the 
Ganges and its estuary, from the sea almost to the point where the river 
enters the Province. It is 47 per mille males in Bakarganj, 49 in- Tippera, 
40 in Faridpur, 34 in Pabna, 54 in Bogra, 46 in Nadia, and 59 in Raj- 
shahi. Towards Calcutta it is much greater, 73 in Jessore, 82 in 
Khulna, 76 in Hooghly, 136 in Howrah and 163 in the 24-Parganas, while 
in Calcutta itself males out-number females by more than two to one. Fur- 
ther* away from the Ganges to the north and east also, the deficiency of females 
increases. In Mymensingh it is 73 per mille males, in Rangpur 96, in Dinaj- « 
pur 98, in Cooch Behar 123, in Jalpaiguri 140, in Darjeeling 104, in 
Tripura State 115 and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 143. The excess of 
males has liecome much more noticeable in the last half century. According 
to the Census of 1872, the deficiency of females in the Province as a whole 
was only 8 per mille males and 6 in 1881, but since that time it has grown 
• to 27 in 1891, 40 in 1901, 55 in 1911 and 68 in 1921. The same phenomenon 
has manifested itself in every Division of the Province as the figures given in 
the following table will show: — 


— 

Defloienny - and exom + of female! per 1,000 males. 

1921. 1 

1911. 

1901. 

1B91. 1 

1HHI. 

1979. 

Western Bengal — 







Buniwau DiviHion 

-37 

-13 

+ 1 

1 

+ 23 

-50 

+ 41 

Central Bengal— 







PreHidency Division ... 

-141 1 

-117 

^88 

1 

-02 

-39 

-44 

North Bengal — 







lUjsliahi Division and Cooch Behar 

-73 

-75 

-62 

-46 

-27 

e -27 

Eastern Bengal — 







a 

Dacca Division ... 

-47 

-39 

-28 

-26 

- 8 

0 

Chittagong Division and Tripura Mtate ... 

-16 

- 4 

- 2 

- 6 

+ 9 

- 3 


Generally, the proportion of females to males was shown to have in- 
creased between 1872 and 1881, but it is probable that the increase which the 
Census of 1881 showed was due to deficiencies in the enumeration of females 
in 1872, when the census was a new thing and as such was feared by the un- 
sophisticated rural population who did not understand the reasons for taking 
it. • The wildest rumours got about in some parts as to why Government 
wanted to toow the number of women as well as the number of men who would 
pay a head tax if anything of the scat were imposed, and it was thought at the • 
time that a number of women had not been returned in such districts as 
.Tippera, Noi^ali, Bakarganj and Khulna. 

16«, tW .tax prtptrtiwi In, Bengal oompared with that W e^her 
liravhmi aiiil'eawitrlei.— flex proportion in the great provmces of 
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India and in England and 
illustrated in diagram No. 66 : 



follows and the proportion a* 





females per kx)o males. 



EngUnd 

• •• 

Female! per 1*000 melee. 

1,101 

Scotland 

• •• 

1,078 

Bihar and Oriasa 


1,027 

Madrai 

• •• 

1 , 02:5 

The Central Province? 

• •• 

1,002 

Burma 


955 

Bengal , 


932 

ABaam 


926 

Bumbay 

• •• 

919 

The United Provincea 


907 

Uajputana Agency ... 


899 

The North-West Frontier 

Pro- 

848 

vinue. 

The Punjab 

... 

828 


The av.erage for India is 945 females per 1,000 males which is lower by 
9 than it was in 1911. The proportion for Bengal is therefore distinctly 
lower than the average for India, which is now just what it was in Bengal 
in 1911. 

Certain European statisticians, the leaders of whom were the Germans, 
Mayr and Kirchoff, have cast doubts on the Indian Census Statistics because 
they show an excess of males while there was an excess of females in almost 
every European country except the Balkan States even before the war. 

, The counterarguments advanced in the chapters on Sex in the reports for 
India and the provinces on the Census of 1911 were, however, convincing. 
What finally laid this German bogie was the fact that at successive censuses 
after 1881 in Bengal, and later censuses in other parts, each of which, as 
the people got more used to the idea of being counted, was undoubtedly an 
improvement upon the previous ones in point of accuracy, showed an increas- 
ing excess of males. 

157. Them proportions in the natural population.— In a province Ijke 
Bengal which receives more immigrants than it sends out, the fact that those 
. who migrate include Very many more males than females tends partly to obscure 
the natural proportion of the sexes. For this reason it is profitable to 
examine the sex proportion in the natural population, the people returned? 
as having ^n born in the Province no matter where they were found at the * 
(ime of uie census. Among those bom in Bengal fad still Hving ia tber 




Pjoviufleor in other parte of India, there are 964 females p«r 1,000 males; 
the proporti(m for each district and State is given in column 2 of Subsi- 
diary Table 1 and illustrated in diagram No. 67. By taking the natural 



population, the dehciency of females in Bengal is reduced from 68 to 46 per ‘ 
mille males, and the sex proportion throughout the districts of the province 
generally becomes less uneven than when the actual population is taken. 
Malda is the only district which now has a considerable excess of females, 
23 per mille males, in its natural population, though there is an excess of 7 
per mille males in the case of Murshidabad. The apparent excess of 121 
in Sikkim is not to be accepted without suspicion, for part of the male popu- 
, lation horn in the State, sufficient to disturb the figures, may have gone 
into Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan where no census was taken. Females are in 
least defect in the natural population of the Western Bengal districts. The 
general tendency is towards greater and greater deficiency as one proceeds 
north and east, though there is an exception to this in the fact that tnere are 
as many as 76 females per 1,000 males in defect in Jessore and in Khulna. 
The deficiency is more than 5 per cent, in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Mymensingh 
and Jippera, more than 7^ ^r cent, in Cooch Behar, Tripura State and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and more than 10 per pent, in Jalpaiguri. In the 
small natural population of Calcutta City it is as much as’ 20 per cent. 

Increased immigration has, in some measure, accounted for the reduc- 
tion in the proportion of females in Bengal, but there has also been a steady 
in the proportion of females per 1,000 males in the * natural popu- 
jlttioa from the fi^re 1,018 at which it stood in 1881 to .996 in 1861, 982 in 
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1901, 970 in 1911, and 954 in 1921. The excess or deficiency of females 
per 1,000 males in the natural population of the several divisions has been 
as follows: — 


• 

Deflolenoy - and exooM 4 of females per 1,000 malai. 


mi. 

1011. 

1 1001. 

1801. 1 

1881. 

West Bengal — 






Durdwnn DiviHiou ... ... 

-in 

- 6 

+ 16 

+ 19 

+ 45 

Central Bengal — 

i 

1 





PreHidency Division 

-58 

-34 

-24 

- 1 

+ 87 

Northern Bengal— 

1 


i 

1 

1 


BajHhahi Division and Coooh Behar ... 

1 

-51 1 

-36 

-31 

-16 

- 6 

Eastern Bengal— 





i 

1 

Dacca Division ... 

; -60 . 

^ -36 

-23 

- 18 

1 

-10 

Chittagong Diviaion and Tripura State ... 

' -46 1 
' 1 

-27 

-25 

1 

- 1 

+ 20 


The reduction of the proportion of females in the natural population, 
as fast as it has been reduced in Bengal, is a curious phenomenon and one 
for which it is not easy to find an explanation. The proportion depends 
jointly upon the sex proportions at birth and the rates at which mortality 
affects the two sexes as individuals pass through life. But before passing 
on to the discussion of the effect of these two it will be well to examine the 
sex proportions according to religion, according to age and according to 
caste. 

158. Sex proportions by roligion. — The number of females per 1,000 
males among the Hindus, Muhammadans and Animists found in Bengal 
for 1921 and 1911 is as follows : — 

Hindus; 1921—916, 1911—931. 

Muhammadans: 1921 — 945; 1911 — 958. 

Animists: 1921—973; 1911—967. 

.The pix)portion is greatest in the case of Animists among whom there is a 
deficiency of only ^ per mille males. It is 55 per mille males in the case 
of Muhammadans and 84 in the case of Hindus. The greater deficiency 
in the case of Hindus is largely due to the fact that most of the immigrants 
to the Province are Hindus and there is always a large excess of males 
among those who migrate. In Western Bengal the sex proportion is about 
the same in the two religions. In Central Bengal, where there are such 
large numbers of immigrant Hindus and from whence a number of Muham- 
madans have migrated to North Bengal, the deficiency of females 
is 51 more per mille males for Hindus than for Muhammadans. In 
North Bengal there is a deficiency of 55 in the other direction only partially 
accounted for by the migration from Nadia and Murshidabad to Kajshahi 
and Malda and from Mymensingh into Rangpur and Cooch Behar. It seems 
there is a greater real deficiency of females among Muhammadans ^an 
among Hindus in North Bengal which may perhaps indicate that the Hindu 
cultivators there are more cbsely akin to t^ aborigines with their large 
proportion of females than Hindu cultivators in omer parts. In Eastern 
Bengal the deficiency in females in much less marked than in Northern and . 
Central Bengal and is rather greater among Hindus than among Muham- 
madans partly on account of the larger body of Muhanunadan emigrants, , 
who ^ve Chittagong and Noakhali lor Burma and other parts, thoim^’ 
tQ ooimtwbalanoe this thaw is the large stream of bhadrolog Hinihi msM 
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S? ^ Division to Calcutta and elsewhere. The statis- 

fw • population by religion are not available, but it would seem 

teat the. deficiencv of females per 1.000 males among Hindus bom in 
^ngal IS some 15 per mille greater than among Muhammadans born in the 


proportion and ago. — The inaccuracy of the age statistics 
TOpeoialJy for females is so great and a small variation in the oex proportion 
between one age period and another or between one locality and another is a 
matter of such significance that it is impossible for a conscientious statistician 
to place much reliance on the ratio of females to males in each age period. 
The proportions are given in Subsidiary Tables II, III and IV, but it is not 
proposed to discuss the figures in detail, though it is worth while to point 
out bow it comes about, that according to the figures the ratio changes so 
frequently with age. More males than females are born in the Province, 
but on the other hand the mortality among male infants is much greater 
than among females infants. This shoula not be sufficient to reduce the 
number of males below one year below the number of females, however, 
though the figures for each division of the province except Central Bengal 
show more females under one year than males. That the female proportion 
increases through the ages 1, 2 and 3 is in accordance with experience; 
that, according to the figures, the proportion aged 4 falls Itelow the even 
balance is due to nothing more than the fact that 4 is not a favourite number, 
and for females there has been more plumping for the greater favourites 5 and 
3 than for males. The very great drop in the proportion of females in the 
ages 10 — 15 is due to the understatement of the age of unmarried girls and 
the overstatement of their ages as soon as they have attained puberty. The 
high proportions betwwn 15 and 25-are due partly to the understatement of 
the age of women getting beyond their prime and partly to the exaggeration 
of the age of men in early maturity. Enough . however, has been said to show 
how unprofitable it is to attempt to draw any reliable conclusions from the 
figures or to discuss the matter further. 

160. Sex proportion by caste. — In respect of the proportion of females 
to males among them, the non-Muhammadan castes, tribes and races of the 
Province, stand in the following order, the number given after each being 
females per 1,000 males : — 


Bainnsb 


1,167 

Jugi or Jogi 

... 

• aa 

966 

Bhuiya (Animist) 


1,145 

Rai4ya ... 

... 

• •a 

965 

Magh ... 


1,080 

Kaora ... 

... 

• •• 

963 

Bhumij 


1,006 

Halo ... 

... 


962 

Bauri ... 


1,001 

Pod ... 

... 


*961 

Bagdi 


997 , 

Bhuimali 

... 


961 

Soritel (Animist) 

... 

992 

Munda (Hindu) 

... 


956 

Kbanibii 

... 

989 

Bhotia ».. 

... 


955 

Liinbii ... 


988 

Shaba ... 

... 


953 

Kami ... 


985 

Subarnabanik 

... 


953 

Jalia Kaibartta 

... 

985 

Patni ... 

... 


946 

Obasi Kaibartta 

••• 

985 

Kooh ... 



941 

Santal (Hindu) 

• at 

985 

Kumbar 


aaa 

938 

Lepoha 


984 

Agnri ... 

.«• 

• a# 

936 

Hal ... 


... . 981 

Sunri ... 

... 


931 

Tambuli 


980 

Lobar (Hindu) 

... 


928 

Dorn 

• •• t 

975 

Damai ... 

... 

■M 

928 

Guniqg 


97( 

Napit ... 

... 


926 

Tiyar ... 

... 

, 974 

Barui 

... 

a..a . 

925 

Sa^gop ... 


978 

Bajbaoai 

... 


925 

Kaptli ••• 


972 

Kamar, ... 

... 


924 

Tipara ... 

\ 

j*as 

... m 

Sutradhar 

• 

... 

• #a 

923 

Namaeadca 

««a 


Dhoba ... 

... 


914 

Hiri, ... 



Kayaatba 

... . 


911 

Ga^ ... 


... m 

Hangar 


i ... 

. 908 

Komi 

Mr# 

... ' m 

dialniki 



901 


tM 


Kala .M 

«.t 

••• 

901 
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Gkiidlmbanik 

• •a 


890 

Goala ... 


807 

Lolfar (Animisi) 


... 

884 

Bhniya (Hitidti) 


801 

Ma;)’i% ... 

• •• 


884 

Sonar ... 


796 

'tanti or Tatwa 

• aft 


881 

Kuriiii ... 


762 

Mttrida (Aniuiist) 



874 

Cliamar 


644 

Oraoti (Hindu) 

... 

... 

873 

Kuhar ... 


... 613 

Mfirung 

... 


851 

Nutiia ... 


593 

Httchi ... t 


... 

848 

Uajput (Chhatrl) 


... 668 

Ufatiiiiiti 


... 

845 

Doaadk ... 


417 

Siidra ... 

... 

... 

843 





The Baisnabs, who lead, are not like other castes. They include people 
from a number of castes who have adopted the Vaishnava lorm Hinduism. 
The proportion of women among them is so great for the reason that many 
' loose women who have been out-casted from the society to which their fore- 
fathers belonged now call themselves Baisnabs. The sex proportion for 
Maghs is given in reference to the Maghs found in Chittagong, the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Tripura State and Bakarganj only, and from Chittagong 
especially a number of Maghs have gone out to seek employment as coolm 
leaving their women-folk at home. The peoples that have the highest pro- 
portion of females are generally aboriginal tri^ of the parts adjoining Chota' 
Nagpur and tribes like the Bagdis who are known to be closely related to 
them. The Himalayan Hill Tribes and the Tiparas and Garos follow them 
close, and along with them the Dorns, Haris and Bhimalis and certain cul- 
tivating and fishing castes, Chasi Kaibarttas and Jalia Kaibarttas, Mals, 
Tiyars, Namasudras, Malos and Pods. Tambulis come high up in the list 
and so do Jugis, but the Hindu functional castes which are not generally con- 
sidered as closely connected with the aboriginal peoples of Bengal, Napit, 
Sutradhar, Dhoba, etc., pome much lower down. The taekcantile classes 
come about half way up the list. Baidyas have a fairly high proportion of 
women, but the much larger Kayasth caste has only 911 per 1,000 males and 
the Brahmans only 845. The figures for many of the castes low down in the 
list and for all those at the very bottom have bwn affected by the immigration 
of an excess of males. The general conclusion to be drawn from the figures 
is that the sex proportion is highest in the aboriginal races and falls as the 
caste is further and further removed from any relationship with the peoples 
who must have formed the indiginous population of the country before the 
coining of the Aryans. Indeed the figures of the sex proportions may prove 
of considerable ethnological value as a means of classifying the castes accord- 
ing to their origin. If, as we suppose; the excess of males is the result of a 
proCejs of evolution in which the families and races which have bred most 
' males have been able to survive at the expense of those who have not, the 
result is only what would be expected. • The process of evolution, we maj 
suppose, went on in the cradle of the Aryan race in Central Asia even before 
India was invaded and has been carried furthest in the high castes and 
leos far in the aboriginal races of India whose development is backward. 
The fact that among the Muhftmmadans there are as many as 945^ female 
per 1,000 males, considerably more than among the high caste Hindus, is 
some evidence in support of the theory that the Muhammadan population of 
Bengal was largely recruited from the indigenous peoples of the country. 

10] . Masculinity at birth.— It is a well-recognised fact that in almost all 
parts of the world more boy-babies are bom into the world than girl-babies. 
Explanations of such a phenomenon in the present <;onditicm of hunm know- 
ledge' must be hazardous in the extreme, but the process of evolution may 
afford one. Parents to-day are anxious for male children and in ^ earlier 
stages of civilization this has been more obviously true. The favourite wife 
was the wife who bore sons to her husband, and the father of ^ many sons 
established his raceat the exp6nse of others. Thus families in which there was 
a tendency to breed male offspring survived while others did not. A pinoesa / 
in such a manner probably helped to evolve the human race which at present . < 
seejuu to produce something like 21 bovs to 20 girls, and its diffm*ent ; 

meat etbiild produce what statisticians haye foand''to eodrt. 
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SEX PROPORTION AT BIRTH 
FEMALES BORN PERIOOO MALES. 



this in the higher proportion of women in certain aboriginal and Hill 
iribes in Bengal than among the great mass of Bengalis, but vital Statifi- 
.ticsare not prepared according to race and within the Province, therefore 
It 18 not possi^ble to compare the actual proportion between female births 
and male births according to race. 

Apa,rt from groping in the dark to find explanations of the facts of the 
case, there are incidental variations of “ masculinity at birth ”, the term used 
by statisticians to express the ratio of male births to female births which 
ftave been and are being investigated. A proposition which was advanced 
during the earlier part of last century was the ” Hofacher-Sadler Law ” 
It laid down that masculinity is slightly higher among the first-born than 
among others, and held the field for many years, but has been shown to have 
been based on insufficient data and to be unsupported by the figures for laree 
numbers of instances. jrr & 6 

The •proportion of female to male births in Bengal since 1894 obtained 
from Subsidiary Table IV, at the end of this chapter, is illustrated in 
diagram No. 68 on this page. The figures for 1892 and 1893 are not taken 

into account because 1892 was 
the year in which the statistics 
were first collected for rural 
areas, and it seems that the sys- 
tem took a little time to be set 
in working order, for the num- 
ber of vital occurences returned 
jn 1892 was very much smaller 
than in subsequent years. The 
number returned in 1893 was 
not small, but the ratio of 
female births to male births was 
much lower than for the next 
20 years and it may well have 
been that the machinery was 
not yet running quite smoothly. 

After a year or two longer, the 
proportion went to rather above 940 females per 1,000 males and remained 
at tha t average level till it fell about 1908 and maintained till 1913 an averao-e 
about 937. The average for 20 years from 1894 to 1913 was 939. The pro- 
position that war raises the proportion of males at birth was first advanced 
many years ago. and was supported by statistics for Sweden at the 
time of the war with Eussia in 1789-1790 examined by Diising. Subse- 
quent investigations by others found less support for it in the statistics rel- 
ating to later wars, and the material to which statisticians had access has 

in almost every case been ludicrously inadequate. The great war of 1914 

1918 has put the theory to the decisive test. As far as Bengal is concerned 
the vital statistics for the war period bear out the proposition in a very 
remarkable manner, for the proportion of females born per 1,000 males after 
standing at an average of 939 for 20 years, fell in 1914 to 930 and this was the 
average for the next five years. Even in Bengal, whose people suffered 
no casualties in the actual fighting, there has been this remarkable 
increase in the proportion of male children born. A similar phenomenon 
has been noticed in the case of the non-belligerent countries of Holland. 
Svntrerland and Denmark, as well as in the countries actually at war. It 
seems, therefore, that npt only has Nature been mysteriously replenishing the 
wastage of male lives which the war has caused in producing^ more males to the 
races which lost so many in casualties, but it has been doing the aanift in the 
raqes which, though they suffered some of the hardships resulting from war 
conditions, were only spectators, as Befngal was, in the actual fighting, iiie 
rise in the proportion of males bom in 1914 *in Bengalis curious. All the. 
infants bom in that year fiiust have been begotten before the outbreak of 
hostilities and Nature was apparently anticipating the sequence of events 
which tffoti^ht war about! 


i8tt 
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Another proposition which has been advanoSd and is supported by statis- 
tics from all parts of the*world, from England and Wales, Ireland, Austria, 
the Netherlands, the United States of' America, Uruguay and South Africa,' 
is that there is a higher proportion of males born in rural than in urban areas. 
The statistics for Bengal do not support this proposition, for during the decade 
from 1911—1021, there were 303,987 births of males reported in the munici- 
palities of the Province against ^4,634 births of females, giving only 903 
female births per 1,000 male births, against 933 in the Province as a whole. 
The corresponding proportion in respect of the births recorded in Calcutta was 
887 females per 1,000 males. In European countries, in the United States of 
America and in the British Colonies, tnere is commonly a higher proportion 
of females in the population of urban than rural areas. In India, the 
opposite is the case. It is, therefore, possible to reconcile the apparent con- 
tradiction which the figures for this country give to the proposition under 
examination. The presence of a large excess of males in towns in Bengal, as 
in rural areas in other parts, is indication of the fact that it is males who are 
wanted in the towns just as it is males who are wanted at the time of a great 
war. May it not be that both the propositions which have just been examined 
are parts of a much more far-rpaching proposition, viz., that Nature attempts 
to adjust the proportion between males and females at birth according as 
males or females are wanted at the time or place of birth! 

162 8ex proportion in deaths. — The number of deaths of females per 
1.000 deaths of males according to the published returns is given for each year 
since 1891 in the last column of Subsidiary Table V, Part I, and the figures are 
illustrated in diagram No. 69 for the years from 1894 to 1920. The figures’ 
for 1891 — 93 have not been puOin for the same reason as in the case of births. 

It will be seen that the variations 
in the sex proportion in the case of 
deaths are much more erratic than 
in the case of births. A difference 
of 10 between the proportion of 
female births per 1,000 male births 
is the largest difference found 
between one year and the next 
throughout the period of 26 years, 
and, except for the change at the 
beginning of the war, a drop of 
one year has generally been 
followed by a rise the next year. 
The number of deaths of females 
per 1,000 deaths of males however 
changed between 1916 and 1916, 
by as much as 27, betvveen 1897 and 1899 by^as much as 31, and in the 3 years 
between 1901 and 1904 by as much as 34. There seems to have been a strong 
tendency from about 1897 till the beginning of the war for thd proportion of 
female deaths to rise, and the rise shown by the figures is a very great one, so 
great that in spite of the fact that successive censuses have Mown the pro- 
portion of females in the population to have decreased it arouses a suspicion 
that the statistics are not reliable, that there must have been a great many 
more omissions in the returns of the deaths of females at the beginning of the 
period than later. According to the statistics the proportion of female deaths 
fell considerably as soon as the war began, though there is no reason apparent ' 
to account for this. 

There is much the same objection to the reliability of tihe statistics of the 
sex proportion in deaths in the several periods of age as thero was to the 
reliability of those for the sex propdrtion in the population living at each age 
period . The estimate of age at death is given by the relatioss of llie deceased, 
and the very vague notions of a^e, which the people of Bengal have, therefore, 
reflect themselves in the statistics of age at deattf as in the census statistios 
themselves. But there is some difference. The elemmit of ^eesworic is W. 
great in the one set of statistics as in the other, Imt it may faurly be expected 
‘ t^t the tendencies to deliberate exaggeration or undetewtemmtt 4W| 
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'(he statistics of age at death than in the crude age stafistics obtained at the 
,time of the census. The deceased has left the vanities of the world behind 
him and there are certainly not the same inducements which result in the 
exag^ration of a young man’s a^, the under-statement of the age of females 
who nave passed their brat and of young unmarried girls, afte^tney are dead 
as when they were still alive. It is such tendencies that upset the sex pro- 
portions according to age rather than the element of guesswork which afracts 
the statistics for males and females in much the same manner. It is, therefore, 
not altogether unprofitable to discims in some detail the sex proportion in 
deaths at different ages. The statistics are given in Subsidiary Table VI 
appended to this chapter, and the sex proportion through the several age 
periods on the aver^ for the decade, taken from the last column of that tame 
are illustrated in diagram No. 70 in which are also shown the corresponding 
proportions for Engird ^d Wales for 1910-12 just before the war. That 
the sex proportions given in the last column of the table are very close to the 
proportions in the corresponding table given on page 313 of the Census Report 
for Bengal for 1911 is additional ground for placing some reliance on the 
statistics. For convenience of reference the statistics are given in the follow- 
ing table : — 



SEX FHOFORnON IN DEATH AT EACH AOB 

Age. ^ 

Behoai*. 

4 

.Age. 

BNQLAirD AND WALM. 

Female deaths per 1,000 male 
deaihi. 

Female draths per 100 
male deathi. 

lOlMOfO. 

1906.1909. 

1910.1919. 

0— 1 

871 

863 

0— 1 

. 

80 • 

1— 6 

961 

940 

1— 6 

95 

6—10 ... • .... 

810 

780 

6—16 

101 

10—15 ... • ... 

737 

719 

16—26 

88 

I6"*20 ••• 

1,264 

1,216 

26—36 

85 

20-^0 

1,214 

1471 

CO 

cr» 

1 

04 

82 

80"“40 ••• 

837 ' 

841 

46—66 

i 77 

40—60 

741 

761 

66—66 ••• ••• 

74 


e 




50-^60 

860 

870 ‘ 

86—76 -A.# 

83 

60 wd ov«r 

887 

892 

76 aud over 

88 i 
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.%h may take it that on the average through the dbcade the proportion, 
jc^ Icanalm to males in the population was 943 per mille. The proportion of 
innide to Wd deati& hppears to be very well below tMs figure throughout life 
points. It toubhes it in early childhood betwemi the ages 1 and 
'between the'ages'oflS’aiid 30. The oontraat 
• • 84 A 
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between the high proportions of dfeaths of females per 1,000 deaths of males ' 
between 15 ana 30 and the low proportions both in childhood and lat er 
maturity is very remarkable indeed. The proportion is, it will be notified, 
higher although not much higher between 16 and 20 than between 20 and 30 
arid the same was the case before 1910. It would appear then there is 
a phenomenal excess of female mortality in Bengal during the first part of 
a woman’s reproductive age-period. In England the proportion of females to 
male deaths is higher at the beginning of the same period than it is iaier, 
but it is still strongly in favour of females. Whereas in Bengal, the females 
chance of living from 10 and 15 was better than the males in the proportion 
of 4 to 3, the proportion is reversed in respect of the chance of living from 
16 to 20. This result is brought about mainly by the difficulties of child-birth 
under the conditions which are in use in this country, and to the after-effects 
of child-birth upon the woman’s health. Deaths in child-birth are perhaps 
not remarkably numerous, but the number of women who suffers from disorders 
which are traceable to the time of the birth of their children is enormous. 
Much has been said and written of the evils of infant marriage, resulting in 
the survival of child-widows condemned to a life of austerity and very often of 
drudgery and so on, but to the critic of these statistics thoevil which does far 
more harm to the women of this country is the custom that ordains, that a 
woman must not only be married but live the life of a married woman 
immediately she attains puberty. It is not suggested that the women them- 
selves are not partly responsible for. the existing popular feelings in the 
matter. That scandalous tongues are at work at onoe on any instance in 
which the common practice is not followed is indeed proof of that is so. It 
may be said that the custom of deferred marriages which prevails in Europe 
is the artificial, and the Indian custom the natural one, but there seems no 
doubt which is the less harmful to the health of the female population. 

1 63. Sex proportion at birth and at death in the several divisions.— The 
complete statistics of births and deaths according to sex for the several divi- 
sions of the Province during the decade are given in Part II of Subsidiary 
Table V. In the following table the sex proportions at birth and in death are 
set against the sex proportions in the population living in 1911 and in 1921 ; — 





Females per 1 .000 malu« pro* 
portioDi, J9I1-1M0. 

FenNles per 1,000 matas 
living. 




i.t blrlh. 

At death. 

1911. 

1991. 

Weft Bengal— 







Burdwan Division 

L 

... 

... 

939 

m V 

987 

963 

Central Bengal— 







Preiideiicy Di vision 

... 


927 

898 

, 883 

669 

North Bengal — 

« 






Rajshahi Division 

••• ••• 

• •• 

9l3 ] 

1 

898 

926 

926 

East Bengal — 



1 

1 

i 




Dacca Division ... 

•a« eee 


983 ! 

1 

901 

961 

968 

Chittagong Division 
Tracts). 

(ezoludq^ Chittagong 

Hill 

917 j 

i 

' 930 

1,006 

994 

ilyerage for the Province 

... 

938 : 

909 

* 946 

m 

e ' 


. The table enables us to oed at a glance what part has been play^ in 
reducing tJie sex proportion in the several quarters of the Pradpee" .fa^ 
masonlinity at birth, V mortality and by pther causey e,g., migratiicss. Id; 
Westwn EMDigal, the proportions of femalM to males .4t Idfth iwd 
iteatb haVd bean rather highM than pn the 
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but'tibe ctifforwce has beoii greater in respect of deaths than in respebt of births, 
and the proportion of females living in 1911 had been reduced by 1921 rather 
more than in the Province as a whole. In Central Bengal, the proportions at 
birth and in deatii are both below the average proportions to mucn the same 
extent, and the reduced proportion of females is due in the main to ‘migration. 
.In Northern Bengal, the proportion of females at birth has been higher than 
the average and Ime proportion at death lower, with the result that tne reduc- 
tion of the sex proportion in the population does not show itself as in the rest 
"of the Province. In the Dacca Division, the proportion at birth wd death 
are much the same as on the average for the Province and the reduction of the 
sex proportion much the same also. In the Chittagong Division, the pro- 
portion of females at birth has beendow and at death high, and the reason 
why the sex proportion has not fallen lower, is the emigration of males to 
Burma, the Chittagong Hill Tracts (excluded from the table because vital 
statistics are not returned in that district), Tripura State and elsewhere. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Gbnbeal propobtion of the sexes by Natoril 

Divisions and Districts. 


NVMBBR OF FBMALBS TO 1,000 MALBI. 


DOITRIOT AVV NATOBAL 
DIVUIONR. 


Aoln*l Aotail . Aatiml S.toMl Aoliul "jjjjj,' 

nputoUon. popnteUon. popatetloii. popaUUon. popnlAUon. popuMog. popuMlon. 'Xa ’umT 


NfttiirA) 

▲otOAl 

NEtOTEl 

populE* 

poputft* 

tIOD. 

pOpttlA- 

tlOB. 

tioo. 

f 

10 

% 

11 
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SOBSIDIAHY TABLE II. 


PiAT I.— Kumbbb uf F£M^le3 peb 1,000 Males at diffebent aoe pebioos, bt 
Religions at each of the last thbee Censuses. 


AOB. 

ALL Rilioioms. 

Hindu. 

t 

MU6AL1CAN. 

AMIMUT. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1931. 

1911. 

1901. 

1981. 

1911. 

1901. 

1931. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

9 

t 

« 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

11 

18 

18 

■NNM, wm Md OMIU. 













(h-1 

1-8 

1-8 

1-4 

; 4*5 

1,009 

1.037 

1,093 

1,186 

1,018 

1,030 

1,065 

1,086 

1,113 

1,083 

1,030 

1,008 

1,101 

1,115 

1,043 

1,010 

1,081 

1,096 

1.14* 

1,084 

1,088 

1,067 

1,098 

1,118 

1«088 

1.084 

1,096 

1,104 

1,116 

1,048 

1,007 

1,044 

1,090 

1,117 

1,041 

459 

1,064 

1,093 

1,106 

1,088 

1,011 

1,090 

1,097 

1,106 

1,087 

1,087 

1,058 

1.068 

1,114 

1,041 

1,085 

1,064 

1,085 

1,117 

1,058 

1,089 
1,081 
1,111 
^ 1,158 
1,070 

ToUl 0-5 

7,012 

7,000 

1,970 

7.000 

7,000 

1,070 

7.000 

1,008 

7,000 

7,007 

7,070 

WJ 

5-10 

10-15 

15^80 ••• ••• 

80-85 

85-10 

973 

804 

1,031 

1,161 

1.010 

.974 

HIS 

1,048 

1,176 

1,014 

976 

818 

1,045 

1,178 

1,006 

978 

818 

975 

1,116 

1,006 

976 

819 

1,001 

1,180 

1,006 

9B8 
820 
. 1,005 
i.m 
996 

970 

778 

1,106 

1,848 

1,018 

969 

790 

1,188 

1,868 

1,014 

970 

791 

1,186 

1,381 

1,038 

988 

896 

1,075 

1,949 

1,051 

989 

808 

1,090 

1,868 

1,088 

n4 

875 

1,071 

1,878 

1,068 

Totel O-SO 

000 

1,001 

1,001 

000 

007 

t 

000 

1,008 

7,074 

7,074 

7,000 

7,047 

7,000 

• 

10-10 ... 

40-50 

10-60 

60 ud OYBr 

918 

887 

969 

1,159 

903 

917 

1,016 

1,818 

985 

940 

1,038 

1,868 

943 

931 

1,009 

1,861 

989 

960 

1,054 

1.805 

968 

969 
1,051 

1,844 

848 

818 

889 

959 

846 

846 

988 

1,089 

878 

874 

966 

1,108 

1,004 

900 

988 

1,188 

960 

930 

998 

1,191 

1.019, 

974* 

981 

1.186 

Totftl 10 and o?er 

014 

004 

004 

088 

1,008 

1,080 

000 

004 

070 

000 

004 

1,087 

TMoltlUfresCAotnal Popula* 
tlon). 

074 

000 

000 

088 

008 

1,008 

087 

070 

000 

7,070 

7,004 

7,007 

Total oil ai|« (Natural Popu* 
lotion). 

918 

001 

1,008 

Not arallabla 


Not aTailnbte. 

Not avaliablt. 


PART II.— Numbeb of Females per 1,000 Males at different age 

PERIODS, BY Religions. 



ALL BILZQ10N8. 

HINDU. 

Musalman. 

Anuiibt. 

AQl. 

B«iigal. 

BengAl. 

Bengal. 

Bengal. 


1981. 

1911. 

1931. 

1911. 

1981. 

1911. 

/ 

1931. 

1 

1911. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

t 

0— 1 ••• 

1,011 

' 1,017 

1,016 

1,085 

1,009 

1,019 

999 

1,008 

1- 8 

1,087 

1,075 

1,037 

1,066 

1,044 

1,069 

1,049 

1,089 

8- 8 

1,087 

1,088 

1,086 

1,074 

1,089 

1,091 

1.098 

1,077 

8- 4 

1,118 

1,098 

1,116 

1,101 

1,109 

1,097 

1,115 

1,117 

4-5 

1,088 

1,088 

1,014 

1,014 

1,045 

1,038 

1,088 

1,061 

a. 

TotalO-5 

1,087 

1,088 

1,088 

1,087 

1,001 

1,080 

1,000 

1,070 

* 5-10 ... - 

970 

969 

969 

968 

969 

968 

998 

988 

10-15 

i 771 

788 

760 

778 

778 

785 

939 

870 

15—80 w. 

' 1,079 

1,103 

1,096 

1,04m 

1,185 

1,158 

1,185 

1,304 

80-15 

1,144 

1,141 

1,044 

1,084 

1,889 

1,351 

1,837 

1,847 

15-80 

951 

949 

905 

909 

990 

994 

1,070 

1.084 

ToUlO-40 .w 

007 

0 'poo 

000 

007 

7,007 

1,011 

7,000 

9,080 

10-40 .« 

805 

800 

795 

798 

818 

807 

878 

887 

40-50 ... - - ... 

787 

818 

791 

697 

767 

813 


198 

58^ 

894 

987 

988 

976 

869 

908 


754 

eOlkiid OTbr - 

998 

! 1.054 

1,096 


698 

967 

Ml 

513 

TotellOMdipt ... - 

880 

980 

017 

077 

. •** 

044 

% 

D 

700 

»U ifii (Aetoil BopoInMoB) 

000 

900 

§90 

081 

Ml 

080 

•7« 

tir 

007 


004 

on 

1 1 

NtitiTAitebli. 

Vi 

NotbtAtkMi. 

Not aTalinble. < 

1 _• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111 .— Numbeb OF Females pee 1,000 1 ^ALB 8 at diffebbet AW 
PEBiODB BY Religions and Natubal Divisions (Census of 1921 ). 



WUT BKIMAL BaBDWAM 
DITIMOM. 


OlKUAL BBiraAL PBISI* 
BWOT 1>I?I810V. 



Bait Bwqal DAOOi Dm- ' 
BIOH. OHITTAQOVO DlTItlOB 
AMD TBIPUBA BTATB. 


1 


f 

i 

3 

1 


1,011 1.010 1.007 

1 016 1.014 1,096 

l.OBU 1,080 1,080 

1,118 1,110 1,110 

066 984 067 


IfM 


989 1,014 

8«0 1,044 


#77 il7 


BO-40 

40-60 

•o-eo 

eOMdQftr ... 


688 761 

713 7«H 

876 910 

1.1U7 996 


Totel 30 and over 


$47 Hi 904 


797 Oti 


910 70t 


Total all ages (Actual Popula- 009 OOi 000 
tkiu). 


090 007 


049 000 


Total all ages (Natural Popula* I 004 Not available, 
tlon). I I 


Not available. 


Hot aTallaUi. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Number of Females peb 1,000 Males fob 

certain selected Castes. 



HVXBBB Of FlMALlS PBB 1,000 MALM. 


0-1. 6-18. 


18-16. 16 -80. 80-40. 


Oalontta 

Bengal - 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Ben^ 

Bengal 

ObItUgong Hill Traete 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal and Bikklm .. 
Bengal — — 

Benm 

DarjMilng . 

Bengal 

Bengal 



1. AOARWALA iHlndu) ^ ... 

I, ANOLOINDUN (Obriftian) 
I. BAURl (Hindu) ... - ... 

4. BAU)YA(Hlndu) 

I. BAiBHAB (Hindu) 

6. BUAHMAN (Hindu) 

T. BRAHMO (Hindu) 

8. OHA KM A (Buddhist) ... - 

9. ]>OM (Hindu) 

10. INDIAN 0HBI8TUH 

II. JOaiOR JUOT^ndi) ... 
»8. KAIBARTTA OHABI (Hindu) 

11. KAIBAHTTAJALIA (Hindu) 

14. KHAUBl(Hindu) - ... 

16. KOOU (Hindu) « ... 

If. LRPOHA (Bttddbiit) ... - 

If. MAGH (BuddUlst) ... - 

18. tONTALCHindt^ 

tg, lOHTAL (Anlmtit) - - 

fg BAlTADlllnialman) ... 

fl. IMCAHACBindui 

It. tlP4tPU.<Kim>a) - 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (Pabt I).— Actual numbeb op Bibths and Deaths bepobted 
JTOB BACH SEX DUBINH THE DECADES 1891—1900, 1901—1910 AND 1911—1920. 


TlAR. 

Number or birthb. 

Number or deaths. 

Rxoeiti(+) 
dtffloienoy 
(-)of 
rflnmto blrlh* 
ovar male 
births. 

Kzo«h(+) 

daftolenoy 

femalt 
deaths over 
male deaths, 

Bzoe«(+) 
deBoienoy 
(-)o« 
births over 
deaths. 

Ntmber 
of female 
births 
per I.OOO 
male 
births. 

Number 
of female 
deatba 
per 1,000 

in^U 

deaths. 

ICalat. 

FaoiBles. 

Totol. 

VBlSi. 

FOdwIos, 

Total. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

> 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

11 

IMl .M 

714.881 

678,886 

1.4II.I17 

678.414 

414,07 

1,01,01 

• 46.144 


0017 

+ 

114,006 

936 

BBS 

I8»f 

148,841 

404.874 


684,971 

448,01 

1,10,01 

> 44,067 

- 

76,880 


118,787 

930 

878 

18M 

744,888 

888,100 

i.6ii,ni 

633,840 

444,841 

1,171,10 

- 64.088 

- 

66,489 

+ 

374,488 

937 

881 

1884 

648,478 

608.840 


686,878 

463,884 

1,10,70 

- . 40.888 

- 

71.088 

+ 

•8,106 

838 

861 

IBM 

704,881 

661,444 

1.117,441 

08.871 

604,09 

1,01,116 

- 44.888 

- 

88.416 

+ 

74,838 

887 

870 

1886 

761.848 

717.010 

1.471.10 

704,410 

606,466 

1,111,10 

> 44,843 

- 

98,044 


167,887 

941 

861 

1887 

748,179 

70'(.470 

1,01.70 

687,841 

482,830 

1,10011 

- 40,603 

- 

104,431 

+ 

186,804 

834 

848 

1888 

718,688 

688,448 

1.40,141 

604.631 

418,811 

1,1000 

- 44.834 

- 

84,830 

+ 

808.188 

888 

858 

1888 

821,768 

776,881 

1,07,01 

708,788 

617,418 

1,00,01 

• 44,847 

- 

84,874 

+ 

377,890 

944 

879 

1800 

784,444 

788.487 

1,10,10 

767.181 

681, 7b0 

1,40001 

- 44,948 

“ 

103,841 

+ 

98,841 

841 

8M 

Ttiii im-iiN ... 


9,799,999 

78,999,177 

9,919,999 

9,779,799 

79,997,888 

> 891,888 

- 

999,971 

+ 1,989,779 

fit 

978 

1801 

806,487 

761,048 

1.il7.l0 

674,637 

686,765 

1,01.40 

- 45,468 


87,873 

+ 

306.188 

844 

870 

1801 

888,706 

788,487 

1,0t10 

779,887 

687,868 

1.4000 

- 47.879 

- 

88.118 


164.477 

844 

80 

1808 ... -k 

787,868 

741,401. 

1,01.10 

710,364 

684,078 

1,00.07 

- 46,467 

- 

74,181 


163,088 

941 

801 

1804 

877,116 

837,688 

1.70,711 

736,890 

647.167 

1,06,117 

- 49,434 

- 

68,888 

+ 

380.641 

944 

904 

1801 

8I8.BI8 

764,617 

1.874.Mi 

70.741 

784,869 

1,04,011 

- 44,701 


78,474 

+ 

40.983 

944 

* 908 

1808 

764,148 

714.488 

1,471,01 

733,003 

60.014 

1,00,010 

• 40.640 

- 

76,088 

+ 

68.780 

834 

896 

1807 

771,820 

780,764 

1,0I.IM 

787,786 

80,477 

1,60,01 

41,446 


71,108 

+ 

96,781 

046 

90S 

1808 

819,474 

767,187 

1JII.I11 

706,806 

634.886 

1,01,111 

- 48.187 

- 

81,471 

4- 

846,690 

836 

884 

1808 

848.674 

796,814 

1,01.01 

60,146 

616,817 

1.0O.I7B 

> 48,761 


71,880 

+ 

810.016 

938 

891 

1810 

818.878 

761,836 

1.171,04 

60.00 

884,330 

1,111,10 

> 48,148 

“ 

68,701 

+ 

861.644 

986 

808 

Totil ... 

f.lJl.ffS 

7,987,^19 

19,797,988 

7,989,197 

9,899,799 

79,799,999 

- 889,899 

- 

798,999 

+9,099,989 

fir 

Iff 

1811 

816.748 

768,446 

1.40,10 

640.888 

481.343 

1,01,10 

- 48,896 


49,076 

+ 

863,608 

941 

808 

1811 

886,081 

774,844 

1,00,01 

706.649 

648,10 

1,00,770 

> 41.887 

- 

63.419 

+ 

840.446 

987 

810 

1818 

790,388 

780,638 

1,01.01 

698.888 

638,478 

1.01,00 

- 40,867 

- 

44,710 

f 

198,058 

Bll 

Ml 

1814 

794,867 

789,984 

1,00,01 

748,818 

689,071 

1.40,00 

- 44.483 

• 

43,147 

+ 

103,909 

880 

90 

1818 

747,149 

604,469 

1.01.00 

776,244 

712,838 

1.40OI7 

- 48.690 


68.981 

. 

46,888 

839 

^ 918 

1816 

749,847 

606,844 

1.40J0 

048, 177 

484.844 

1,01,01 

- 42.903 

> 

71.888 

+ 

804,471 

888 

881 

1817 

841.088 

784,844 

1.07,071 

682.409 

664.000 

1,107,10 

- M,IHB 

- 

47.409 

+ 

440,864 

888 

900 

1818 

771,813 

717,888 

1,40.10 

912,888 

814.493 

1,07,01 

- 48,491 

- 

08,8«4 

- 

3.18,196 

881 

891 

1818 

646,887 

408,804 

1,01,01 

M0,9M 

780,161 

1,01,111 

- 47,401 

- 

80,788 

- 

394,719 

987 

908 

1880 

708,666 

647,347 

1,00,011 

774,848 

704.770 

1,40,01 

- 44.419 


70,073 

- 

191,699 

984 

910 

Tom im-mi ... 

7,997 jkO 

7,779,979 

78,999,989 

7,997,988 

9,778,999 

18,197,997 

- 978,999 

- 

979,891 

+ 

789,991 

III 

Ilf 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V (Pabt II).— Actual numbeb of Bibths and Deaths bepobted 
FOB each sex ACCOBDING TO NATUBAL DIVISIONS DUBING THE DECADE 1911—1921. 


f \ S 









BxoMs(f) 

Excess (+) 

Excesses-) 

defloienoy 

(-)of 

Number 

Number 

1 

NATUBAL DlVlSIOiri 

number or Births. 

Number or Deaths. 

defluienny 
(-)of 
female 
Urtlw over 

defloienoy 
(-)of 
female 
deaths over 

of female 
births 
per 1,000 

of female 
deaths 
per 1.00 









male 

mah 





Nairn. 






births. 

deaths. 

1 


■ 

B 

4 

m 




10 

11 

13 

WsM Bengal (Bnrdwan 
DtfIslonT. 

1,118,444 

1,387,686 

. MIU0 

1.601,408 



- 80,868 

- 114.797 

- 01,90 

039 

00 

Omtral Bengal (freil- 
denoy DlviMn^ ® 

1,407,017 

1.807.10 

101,01 

1,884,407 

1,440,390 

104.70 

- 109,841 

- 10,108 

< 10,408 

M7 

80 

North Bengal (Bajshahi 
DiiUxm). 

1,60.918 

1,731,800 

10T.0I 

1.835,011 

1.680,041 

M0J0 

- 101,118 

< 10,70 

+ 0.481 

OU 

80 

9999 998998 












BlflslOO ... ... 


1,00,810 

10170 

1,711,180 

1.441,007 

AKOr 

- 10,011 

- 18108 

<f 70,00 

088 

Ml 

(ftUMimg Blrlsfam m, 

971.0I 

881,40 

1J0.I7I 

718,08 

687.444 

1,0101 

- 80JM 

- 16,118 

+ <6M47 

017 

■m 

1 
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CHAPTKK VI.— SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI.— Number of deaths of each sex at different aobb. 



MrIm. FemalM. 




11)2,258 

157,521 

104,456 

07,000 

57,201 

44,761 

20,807 

21,842 

20,810 

87,280 

62,217 

77,456 

68,768 

55,068 

53,870 

40,056 

48,186 

42,801 

75,488 

68,461 




1015. 

Melee. 

Femelei. 

10 

11 

167,687 

100,428 

66.718 

85,186 

84,865 

75.204 

78,220 

65,600 

50,831 

86,886 

148,018 

104,538 

53,086 

25,092 

44,207 

91,578 

66,662 

50,865 

40,560 

78,287 





1017. 

1018. 

1010. 

1920. 

Melee. 

Femelei. 

Melee. 

Femelei. 

Melee. 

Femelee. 

Melee. 

Femelee. ^ 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

162, 215 
82,482 
48,767 
26,474 
20,055 
55,500 
50,220 
. 40,744 
42,077 
68,979 

188,200 

70,.301 

80,852 

10,897 

88,800 

70,468 

50.855 

87,883 

86,450 

60,186 

181.547 

116,550 

72,669 

45,027 

51,015 

110,485 

105,078 

80,104 

61,415 

88,053 

156,102 

110,867 

60.077 
84,454 

61.078 
128,032 

88.447 

54,086 

48,876 

78,670 

140,600 

llu.485 

74,685 

45,800 

47,090 

108.403 

101,640 

77,121 

60.590 

90,060 

184,689 

106,600 

62,102 

33,000 

57,810 

110,752 

81,809 

55,321 

50,386 

78,823 

149,434 

95,835 

65,615 

38,479 

39,704 

85.527 

87,886 

69,858 

56,638 

87,866 

132,656 

93,744 

54,911 

28,079 

47,927 

101,920 

72,494 

50,545 

46,467 

77,018 


Total. 

Melee. 

Femelee. 

22 

28 

1,aM.B77 

1,440,iaf 

1,001.107 

•66.428 

101,000 

460,422 

516,440 

247.077 

B4t,iU 

421,428 

7N,I0S 

•04,578 

761,474 

•51.049 

•17,028 

467.U2 

614,410 

446,991 

007,006 

716,920 


ATeragt 
DumlMrof 
femila 
deachi per 
1,000 male 
<laathi. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Civil Condition. 

164. Introductory. — Census Table VII gives the number of married, 
unmarried and widowed persons according to age by sex and religion in 
..each district, and Table XIV statistics of Civil Condition according to 
rather different age periods for certain selected castes and tribes. Appended 
to this chapter will be found five subsidiary tables which give proportionate 
figures baeed on these tables and set forth comparative figures to show: — 

I. — The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion 

and age period at each of the last four censuses. 

II. — The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 

ages in each religion and Natural Division. 

III. — The distribution by main age period, and Civil Condition of 

1,000 of each sex and religion. 

IV. — The proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain ages 

for each religion and Natural Division. 

V. — The distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain 

ages for selected castes. 

The instructions regarding the entry of Civil Condition at this census 
was the same as at former censuses, viz., that all persons were to be shown 
either as unmarried, married or widowed. Divorced persons were lio be 
shown as widowed and a woman who had never been married was to be shovm 
as unmarried even though she was a prostitute or concubine. Persons who 
were recognised by customs as married were to be entered so, though they 
had not gone thTough the full ceremony, e.g., Muhammadan women who 
had taken a second husband according to the custom known as nika 
marriage. 

165. Universality of marriage.— The most striking fact brought out by 
the statistics of marriage by each successive census is the universality of the 
institution especially in the case of females. Excluding those suffering from 
serious bodily or mental affliction, the number who go through life unmarried 
is extremely small. This/ combined with the early age at which females 
especially, are married, results in a much smaller proportion of the total 
population being unmarried than in European countries. In Bengal 518 
per mille males are unmarried and 343 per mille females. Of those aged 15 
and over the proportion unmarried is only 211 per mille for males and 18 per 
mille for females, while the corresponding proportion in England and Wales 
according to the Census of 1911 were 403 unmarried per mille males over 15 
and 390 unmarried per mille females over that am. The proportion in each 
Civil Condition, in each quinquennial age period, according to the census 
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statistics for Bengal, are as given in the following table and illustrated in 
diagram No. 71: — 


PROPORTION UNMARRieO MARRIED AND WIOOWED BY SEX AND AGE 


M A L E. 0 



FEMALE 3 


' ■ 


1000 


UNMARRIED GZ] 


MARRKO VZi 

OlAttRAMN* ^1 


IMDCMlD 


4g«. 

FEU 1,000 IN AOB PBBI0D8. 

tlirilAIIRIID. 

IfARI 

USD. 

WIDOWID. 

llalfi. 

ftmakN. 

Xatet. 

Fenmlet* 

Mates. 

Ftmates. 

0 

1 

o« 

• •t 

996 

992 

4 

7 

0 

1 

6—10 


990 

927 

10 

69 

0 

4 

10—16 

• •• 

960 

459 

48 

516 

2 

26 

16—20 

• •• 

766 

66 

228 

881 

6 

64 

20—26 

• •• 

410 

20 

672 

878 

18 

102 

26-80 


118 

12 

818 

826 

38 

163 

30-86 ' 

• •• 

68 

10 

896 

729 

46 

261 

86—40 


80 

7 

912 

612 

58 

380 

40—46 


26 

7 

896 

473 

78 

620 

45—60 

• •• 

19 

6 

863 

860 1 

' 98 

636 

60-66 

1 

17 

6 

864 

246 

129 

749 

66-60 

... 

16 

4 

826 

189 

160 

807 

60—66 

• •• 

16 

4 

788 

120 

196 

" 876 

66—70 

• •• 

17 

8 

763 

120 

280 

. 877 

70 and over 

• •• 

20 ! 

1 

6 

691 

9p 

2R9 

904 

\ 


Such statistics are little affected by the anomalies which appear m the 
age returns. The element of ^ess-work enters to the same extent into the age 
returns whether for unmarried, married or widowed persons of each 
sex. and therefore does not much disturb the proportions between them. 
The understatement of the age of unmarried girls ho doubt increases the prtk- 
portion of females unmarried between 5 and 15'to a oert^ extent, wd tjte 
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tendency to exaggeration of the age of young adult males also increases the 
proportion of males unmarried round about the age of 20, but there is very 
seldom any doubt as to whether an individual should be returned as married 
or not, and otherwise than in these two instances the proportions may be 
taken to be substantially correct. 

166. The Contrast between Bengal aitd England.— The contrast 
between the statistics of Civil Condition in Bengal and in England and 
Wales in 1911 is brought out by the following figures and by diagram 
No. 72, in which they are shown graphically : — 





UNHAR1U9D FBR MILLS. 


A.ge period. 


malm. 

Fhnalis. 



Bengal. 

IMi. 

Bugland and 

Walei. 

1911. 

Bengal. 

1921. 

England and 

WalM, 

1911. 

0-6 


996 

1,000 

992 

1,000 

6—10 

• •• 

990 

1,000 

927 

1,000 

10—16 

• •• 

950 

1,000 

469 

1,000 

16—20 

• •• 

766 

998 

56 

986 

20—26 


410 

867 

20 

767 

26—30 


119 

492 

12 

* 

434 

30—36 

• •• 

68 

273 

10 

270 

36-40 

• •• 

80 

186 

7 

210 

40-46 

• •• 

26 

148 

7 

180 

45-60 

• •• 

19 

127 

6 

165 

60-66 

eee 

17 

114 

1 

6 

160 

66—60 

• •• 

15 

98 

4 

185 

60—66 


16 

too 

4 

128 

66—70 


17 

88 

8 

120 

70 and over 

••• 

20 

80 

1 

6 

122 
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The effect of the understatment of the age of unmarried girls and over- 
statement of that of young adult males have had the effect of moving the ourye 
for females in Bengal somewhat to the right between the ages of 5 and 10, 
and that for males probably rather more to the right about the age of 20, 
so that it is' probable that correctly the curve for males in Bengal should not 
cross and should perhaps barely touch the curve for males in England about 
this age. Still the diagram indicates that in respect of males in the age 
period round about 20 in which the majority of their marriages take place, 
the proportion unmarried and the. average age of marriage is not very 
different in the two countries. Earlier in life there is a contrast for, whereas 
a certain number of boys are married below the age of 15 in Bengal, none are 
so married in England. There is a great contrast later in life for in Bengal 
9 out of 10 males have been married by the age of 28, while in England it is 
not much more than 7 out of 10 who are yet married. The curve for males 
in England continues to fall gradually from 30 onwards mainly through 
marriages taking place, but partly owing to the fact, which seems to be 
properly authenticated, that mortality among bachelors is greater than 
among married men. In Bengal on the other hand females are in 
excess and marriage has embraced so large a proportion of the female' 
population that there is no possibility of many more males being married 
after 30. The conti-ast between the Civil Condition of females in the two 
countries is much greater. In Bengal 9 out of 10 girls have been married 
before the age of 16 when none at all have yet been married in England. A,ll 
but 3 in a hundred have been married by 20, at an age when only a little more 
than 4 out of 10 have been married in England. After about 25 the number 
of women in Bengal who are not mentally or physically defective and remain 
unmarried is infinitesimal. In England on the other hand one in five 
is unmarried at the age of 35, and even at the age of 60 one in every nine is 
still in the same condition. The greater proportion unmarried among females 
than among males in England after the age of 30 is due mainly to the 
excess of females in the population, as the converse in Bengal is partly the 
cause of the proportion of unmarried being greater in the case of males than 
females, but in both instances the relative mortality on the married and the 
unmarried affects the figures. There is some indication in the figures for 
Bengal in the ages over 70 to show that old maids and bachelors are long- 
lived, but there is so much exaggeration of age towards the end of life that 
little reliance can be placed on such a conclusion. 

167. Age at marriage. — There being no registration of marriages in 
India there are no statistics which enable us to ascertain directly the average 
age of the bride or bridegroom when marriage takes place. The census statis- 
tics, however, show us the proportion of the population that has been 
married and that has not been married at each age, and by making certain 
assumptions we can use them to estimate what are the average ages at 
which marriage takes place. I will give here the calculation for the 
average age of the bride and bridegroom at marriage for all religions 
together. The reader who is interested in the subject may work out for 
himself the average in each religion. 

If Ug IB the nnmber of females whether unmarried, married or widowed at the age^ 
of a;, t.0., between x and a; + 1 years old, and is the proportion between the ages of 
X and X + 1 returned as married or widowed, then pg Ug is the number of females 
between x and x 1 who have been married. Assuming that mortality rates arct 
aame for married as for unmarried females and that the age distribution of females 
remains the same for^ a year, thr n of the females between x and x + 1 who had been 

married — — x pgUg or u, 4. i surriye a year and the number of married females 

Wg 

o 

between fhe age* of s; + 1 and x + 2 is + 1 ;?« + i* The difference between these two 
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quax^lties Ug^\Pg and must be the number of marriages which took place 

dqring the year among the women who were at the age x at the beginning, and the average 
age at which these marriages took place must have been almost exactly a; + 1 years. We, 
therefore, account for all the marriages which took place ^ in the year by the series 
S u ,+ 1 1 - JO, ). The marriages i (;^x+ i - ) took place at the average 

age a? + 1, the number u, j (j?, + i - jo, + i) took place at the average age a? + 2 and 
BO on. 

Thus the average age at which the marriages took place is : — 

S (Px - Px-i) 

- Px-l) * 

The actual calculation for the average age of the bride and bridegroom in Bengal is 
given in the following two tables. The proportion p, in column 2 is obtained by run- 
ning a smooth curve similar to that given in diagram No. 72 for females in Bengal through 
the points determined by the proportions unmarried jn quinquennial age periods and the 
figures in column 3 are taken irom the graduated age distribution for females given in 
Subsidiary Table lA to Chapter V.~ 


Calculation of the average age of the bride at marHage. 


Age. 

Marriod and widowed 
per 1,000. 

Number living per 
tOO.OOUof the female 
population. 

Number of oiarrlages 
wUluli take place 
when the bride's age 
1b between x - | 
and X + i (average 
age X). 


a; <0 a? + j. 

Px. 

Mx. 

«x (px - P* ■ ^>* 

Wx (p« - Px - i )x, 

0—1 

0 

3,664 

0 


1-2 

3 

2,888 

8 

8 

2—3 

8 

3,137 

16 

32 

3 — 4 

14 

3,200 

19 

57 

4—5 

24 

2,697 

27 

108 

5 — 6 ... 

36 

2,607 

31 

155 

6—7 

hO 

2,624 

36 

216 

7-8 

72 

2,638 

67 

399 

8—9 ... 

111 

2,639 

102 

810 

9—10 

174 

2,617 

158 

1,422 

10—11 

270 

2,447 

234 

2,340 

11—12 

392 

2,382 

290 

3,190 

12—13 

530 

2,321 

320 

3,840 

13-14 

662 

2,264 

298 

3,874 

14—16 

771 

2,211 

241 

3,374 

16—16 

862 

2,160 

175 

1,465 

16—17 

907 

2,113 

117 

1,856 

17—18 

938 

2,065 

64 

776 

18—19 

968 

2.020 

40 

864 

19-20 

967 

1,978 

18 

. 437 

20—21 

973 

1,937 

12 

1,460 

21—22 

977 

1,900 

8 

315 

22-23 

980 

1,868 

6 

362 

28—24 

983 

1,831 

5 

207 

24—26 

985 

1,793 

4 

144 

26—26 

986 

1,764 

2 

50 

26-27 

t 987 

1,717 

2 

62 

27-28 

988 

9 

1,680 

2 

27 


^ The figures in column 4 become very small after the age 27 and we need carry the 
series no further. . , 




Then 


p I 



aqAniKge in Bengal ia 12*03 yean. 


12*03 and the average age of the bride at 
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Calculation of the average age of the bridegroom at marriage. 


4ge. 

c 

lUrrled and widowed 
w p«r l.OCO. 

Number living per 
100.000 of the male 
popolatloii. 

Number of marrlagee 
which take place 
when the bride* 
groom's age li 
between a - i and 
w + 4 (average age 
*). 


« <0 * + 1. 


Ux. 

(px - px-^y 


0—1 


0 

3,680 ^ 

0 


1—2 

• •• 

1 

2,906 

3 

8 

2-3 

• •• 

2 

3,163 

w 3 

6 

3—4 

• •• 

3 

3,209 

3 . 

9 

4—6 


4 

2,703 

3 

12 

6-6 

• •• 

6 

2,606 

3 

15 

6—7 

• •• 

7 

2,620 

5 

30 

7—8 

••• 

9 

2,634 

b 

35 

8-9 

••• 

12 

2,634 

8 

64 

9—10 


16 

2,511 

8 

72 

10—11 

••• 

21 

2,439 . 

15 

160 

11—12 

••• 

30 

2,374 

21 

231 

12—13 


42 

2.314 

30 

360 

13—14 


69 

2,26l> 

38 

494 

14—16 


80 

2,208 

46 

644 

15—16 

••• 

111 

2,1 59 

67 

1,005 

16—17 

••• 

162 

2.112 

87 

1,392 

17—18 


206 

2,066 

112 

1,904 

18—19 


271 

2,023 

131 

2.:)58 

19—20 


341 

1,983 

139 

2,641 

20—21 


412 

1,946 

138 

2,760 

21—22 


483 

1,909 

135 

2,835 

22—23 

••• 

666 . 

1,877 

185 

2,970 

23—24 


627 

1,840 

132 

3,036 

24-26 


700 

1,804 

132 

3,168 

26—26 


772 

1,768 

127 

3.175 

26-27 


830 

1,730 

104 

2,704 

27—28 

••• 

872 

1,693 

71 

1,917 

28—29 


894 

1,660 

36 

1,008 

29—30 


907 

1,610 

21 

609 

30—51 


919 

1,670 

19 

6711 

31—32 


929 

1,529 

15 

465 

32—33 

••• 

937 

1,488 

12 

384 

33—34 

••• 

944 

1,446 

10 

330 

34—35 

••• 

961 

1,408 

10 

340 

36—36 

••• 

967 

1,361 

8 

*-80 


Here ■» 20*73 and the average age of the bridegroom 

^ 5 \Pt "" Pm-x) 1iqo2 

• is 20*73 years. 

What has been done to obtain the results the arerage reader should be able to 
follow without the use of the Algebraical notation at the head of each column. The 
notation has only been used to assist in the condensation of the argument to a shorter 
length. ' 

We can go further and from the figures in column 4 of each table obtain a statement 
of the proportion of marriages which took place when the bride or the bridegroom was 
at a certain age. If v, is the entry in column 4 in the first table then out of S Vt 
marriages which take place within a year, the number in which the bride is between 
0 and 5 is approximately Wo + + *’i + •'» + **4 + i number which takes place 

when the bride is between 5 and 10 are approximately J Vj + t>, + Wj + w, + U| -f i fio 
and so on. I do not, howerer, propose to carry the investigation further. 

These calculations which have given the average age at marriage for 
females in Bengal 12 03 years and for males 20-73 years have involved two 
a.ssumptions (1) that the age distribution does not change appreciably from 
year to year and (2) that mortality rates are the same among the married as 
among the unmarried. The first assumption is not far from the trath* We ^ 
have not used the differences between the proportions of the population at one 
' age and at another and if the distribution does change slightly it will not 
appreciably affect the result. The second assumption is not quite tipo-^ Un- 
doubtedly the mortality rates are rather higher in the ages of early maturity in 
the CB^ of, married females- than of unmarried. But the numher who are 
* married wid survive a year would only be affected by a small amoimt’, of rill' 
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«ame order of smallnees as the result of applying for one year the difference 
between the mortality rates for married and unmarried to the number of 
parsons in each age, and the calculation cannot, therefore, be seriously affect- 
ed. The results are no doubt more seriously affected by the fact that under- 
statement of the age of unmarried females has resulted in an undarestimate of 
the proportion married in the ages about 9 to 13 which has brought down the 
average age of the bride at marriage somewhat. Similarly the overstatement 
of the age of young men has raised the proportion unmarried from 16 to 17 to 
27 and thus raised the estimate of the average age of the bridegroom at 
marriage. The average disparity of age is probably, therefore, less than the 
8-7 years which our estimate has given. For practical purposes we may take 
it tnat the average age of the bride in a marriage in Bengal is 12^ and 
that of the bridegroom rather under 20. 

168. Marriage statistics in different religions. — The universality of 
marriage is equally noticeable among the adherents to each of the religions 
which have the greatest numbers. The number aged between 40 and 60 un- 
married per 1 ,000 in each religion is as given below: — 


AH religions 
iiiiidus 

Miilianimndatis 

AtiiinistB 

Chri*>tiaiis 

UuiliiJjists 

Hrahuio.? 


KCMBkll PKll MtLIiE AUED 40—11 
WHO AUB U.VMAURIBn. 


Males. Females. 

21 6 

27 5 

14 G 

21 14 

... 73 7.1 

.17 13 

70 4H 


The corresponding proportions in England are 115 for males and 122 for 
females. The Christians and the Brahmos have the greatest numbers who go 
unmarried, but even among them the proportion is much lower than in 
European countries. Twice as many Buddhist and Aiiimist females remain 
unmarried as among either Hindus or Muhammadans in which the propor- 
tion unmarried between 40 and 60 is only about one in 200. Twice as many 
Hindu as Muhammadan males go unmarried and this is by reason of the 
greater excess of males among Hindus, for it is uncommon now-a-days for a 
man to have more than one wife living at the same time. 

There is a somewhat greater difference among the adherents to the different 
religions as to the age of marriage. Marriages in which the bride is less than 
10 and the bridegroom less than 15 are not common and most marriages take 
place while the bride is between 10 and 15 and the bridegroom between 15 
and 25. The following table shows the proportion married or widowed in 
the age periods 15 — 20, 20—25 and 25 — 30 for male and 10 — 15, 15—20 and 
20 — ^25 for the female adherents to each religion : — 


RellRloD. 

Markieo and widowed per 1,000 

MALES AGED- 

w 

Married and widowed per i,ooo 

FEMALES AGED— 

15-JC. 

20-25. 

25-80. 

10-15. 


20-28. 

Hindus 

221 

658 

811 

622 

961 

989 

Muhammadans ... 

248 

625 

026 

504 

947 

981 

Animists ...j 234 

595 

829 

212 

708 

902 

j 

Christians ••i 91 

- 331 

•• 

667 

85 

533 

791 

Buddhists 

122 

i 450 

1 

747 

67 

518 

875 

Brahmos 

92 

474 

600 

69 

277 

505 

All religions 

234 

690 

844 

541 

. 967 

988 


In the case both 'of Hindus and Muhammadans the bride is almost always 
ff^ried before she is 20. In the case of Hindus two-thirds of the females 
loe inan^ age of 15 sod in the case of Muhammadans mole than 
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a half. Apparently the average disparity between the ages of bride and 
bridegroom m the case of Hindus is decidedly greater than in the case of 
Muhammadans. In the case of Animists less than a quarter of the 
females are married before the age of 15 and another quarter are married 
after the age of 20. The age of marriage is much higher in the case of 
Buddhists. Only some 6 per cent, of the marriages take place before the- 
bride is 15 and something approaching half after she is Proportion- 
ately only half as many of the bride^ooms are under 20 as in the case of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, and half the Buddhist bridegrooms are over 
25. In the case of Christians the proportion of marriages in which the- 
bride is under 15 is rather higher tnan in the case of Buddists, but in the 
case of Brahmos it is lower. 


169. Child marriage. — Early marriage is the rule in Bengal but there- 
are instances in which it takes an extreme form. They are very common for 
example in North Bihar, but in Bengal are comparitively rare. Still, as 
many as 8 girls per thousand under 5, have been married, and as many as 
73 per thousand between 5 and 10. The . corresponding proportions 
for Hindus are 8 and 91, and for Muhammadans 9 knd 64. Marriages 
at such ages do take place among Christians, Animists, Buddhists and Brah* 
mos but they are less common than along Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
census statistics show rather more girls under 5 married than in 1911 but 
decidedly fewer between 5 and 10, for the proportion of girls married or 
widowed between 5 and 10 in 1911 was over 1 per cent. The prevalence of the 
practice of marrying girls at so young an age varies considerably from one 
part of the Province to another. The number of girls married or widowed 
per 1,000 aged less than 10 in each district of the province is as follows: — 
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IU6£ IM THE AOB OF MASiUAdE. 


• 

Bordwan 

••a 

65 

Darjeating 


8 

Birbhuni 


6‘2- 

Ratigpur 

a a • 

41 

Banknra 

... 

86 

Bogra 

... 

86 

Midoapore 

... 

62 

Pabna 


24 

Hoogbiy 


43 

Malda 

e 

48 

Howrah 


49 

Coooh Behar 


71 

24-Parganai 


67 

Dacca 


19 

Oaloutta 

• •• 

22 

MyrneoBingh 


23 

5adia 

••a 

61 

Faridpur 


43 

Munhidabad 

... 

67 

Bakarganj 

... 

60 

Jeflflora 

... 

76 

Tippera 

« ■ ■ 

17 

Khulna 


56 

Noakhali 


17 

Eajsliahi 

... 

49 

Chittagong 


9 

Dinajpur 

... 

42 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

• •a 

3 

Jalpaiguri 

... 

27 

Tippera State 


10 


The bride remains living with her parents until she attains puberty, so 
that if the husband lives and the parents on the two sides do not quarrel in 
the meantime, it makes little difference to the parties whether they were 
• married when the girl was a tiny child or when she had reached the age of 11 
or 12 which is an ordinary age for her marriage to take place. The greatest 
evil of the custom arises from the fact that, if the girl is a Hindu and the boy 
dies, she is condemned to the life of a widow all her days. If she is a Muham- 
madan girl she may marry again and frequently does so, but she probably is 
not as well married as her sisters, and there is often a certain prejudice against 
her as a possible wife, due to the fear that she may bring the same ill luck to 
a second husband. 

170 . Rise in the age of marriage. — ^The following figures taken from Sub- 
sidiary Table I, Part I, show the proportion still unmarried among males 
between 10 and 20 and among females between 5 and 15 in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa at each census since 1881 : — 


Yeer. 

NOMBKR UNMARRIKD PMR MILLS ^ 

MALES AQID^ 

NCMBBIl UNMARIUBD PIR Mll.fiB 

1 FHMALEi AOBD— 

10-15. 

15-90. 

6-10. j 

1 

10-16. 

1921 

868 

065 

891 

i94 

1911 

842 

626 

851 

422 

1901 

837 

608 

836 

4U2 

1891 ... • ... 

826 

594 

h27 

372 

1881 

809 

672 


313 


The corresponding figures taken from Part II of the same Subsidiary 
Table for 1921 and 1911, since the statistics have been separately presented 
for B^al as it is now constituted, are: — 


Ymf. 

• 

VUMBIR CRKARIIIID PSR MlLLB 
MALM AOID— 

KCMBBH VRMAIRIIO PIR MILLl 
riMALU AQin— 

4!- 

10-15. 

15-10. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

'1021 ••• 

960 

786 '* 

927 

459 

1011 

9|P 

720 

897 

377 

9 . 
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It is apparent from these figures that both in Bengal and in the two 
provinces together there has been a stea'dy rise in the average age at whiqb 
marriage takes place. This age both for males and females is very much 
lower in Bihfir and Orissa than in Bengal, but in both it is rising and the rise 
has apparently been more decided during the last decade than in previous 
ones. This may have been due in part to the fact that the last few years were 
hard times, and the greater difficulty of scraping together the money neces- 
sary to be spent on the price to be paid for the bridegroom, the dowry and 
ornaments for the bride and the actual expenses of the ceremony may have 
caused some marriages to be postponed, but the tendency of public opinion to 
favour later marriages has been a significant one. It has not made any 
appreciable impression on the rule that a girl must be married as soon as she 
has attained puberty, for the proportion of girls unmarried between 15 and 20 
is still only 55 per mille, and only 39 per mille in the case of Hindus, but the 
practice of marrying girls very much before thdsy reach puberty is steadily 
becoming less common. 


NOMBEU UNMAnUIBD PER 1,000 AGED 18-20. 


1 

i 1931. 

j 

1911. 

1981. 

1911. 

Brahino« 

1 

86G 

789 

141 

100 

Baidyas ... 

912 

905 

i 370 

178 

Sbaha 

849 

... 

120 

... 

Agarwnla 

631 1 

510 

23 

128 

Judi or Jogi 

858 j 

620 

116 

52 

Cliasi Kaibartta (Mahisya) 

839 

753 

75 

76 

Koch 

\ob 

664 

140 

. 138 

Jallia Kaibartta (Adi Kai- 

836 

787 i 

1 116 

118 

bartta). 





Bauri 

743 

596 

121 

137 

1 

Doni 

737 

597 

130 

107 


The above figures taken from Subsidiary Table Y show that among the 
Hindus the bhadralok represented by the Brahmans and the'Baidyas take the 
lead in postponing marriage both for males and for females, and have rai^d 
the age of marraige much during the last 10 years. The Baidyas are married 
later than the Brahmans and the proportion of females unmarried after the 
age of 12 among them has been almost doubled since 1911. Among ^e Brah- 
mans the greater advance in postponing the age of marriage has been in respect 
of males though it has been conspicuous also in the case of females. The 
Bengali merchant class represented by Shahas follow the Brahmans closely, 
ibut the upoountry merchants represented by the A|arwala8 strongly favour 
I early marriage. Since 1911 they have raised the age of males, but have appar- 
ently made a move in the opposite direction in reepect of females and pri^ti- 
cally all their girls are married before 12. The Jugis have made a conspi- 
cuous advance in postponing (the marriage of females, but the Chasi Blaibartta 
representing the Hindu cultivating classes, though they have raised the age 
for males, have not touched the age for females. The Kbches, more dowty 
al lied tfi ^ aborigines of the country, favour rather later marriage lor gwm 
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and during the last 10 years have raised the age for boys considerably. The 
J[alia Kaibarttas follow the Chaei Kaibarttas very closely. The Bauris, 
typical of the labouring classes of Western Bengal, have since 1911 raised the 
age of marriage for boys. Their habit years ago was to delay the marriage 
of their girls until they had grown up, but they now imitate tiie rest of the 
Hindus in marrying their girls young, and during the last 10 years the ten- 
dency to do so has continued to increase. The Dorns representing the 
sweeper castes have raised the age of marraige for both sexes of recent years. 


NU\[B£R UNMARRIED PER 1,000 AOED 12—20. 


Mai.ER. FEUALBi). 



1921. 1 

1 

1911. 

1021. 

1011. 

1 

Santftl (HimliO 1 

824 

744 

418 

370 

1 

Santa) (Aiiiinint) 

856 

789 

466 

412 

Tipara (Ilin<lu) 

84 d 

863 

413 

m 

Cliakma (BiiddliiKt) 


916 

650 

642 


The aboriginal tribes, as the figures for the Santals, typical of these from 
forthe Santals, who are Hindus, and those who still retain their tribal beliefs 
vince, marry much fewer of their girls very young than the Hindu castes of the 
plains of Bengal. 

The influence of Hinduism is shown by the contrast between the figiires 
for the Santals, who are Hindus, and those who still retain their tribal beliefs. 
The influence of Hinduism is in the direction of promoting early marriage, 
especially of females, imt in the case of both Hindus and Animists the tendency 
of the last 10 years has been in the direction of raising the age of marriage. 
The case is different with the Tipara tribe in the Eastern Hills. Among them 
the Hindu influence has been working in the last 10 years to reduce the age of 
marriage especially among females. The Chakma tribe, who are Buddhists, 
marry their girls very'much later even than the Animist tribes, and the last 
10 years has seen little change in their custom. Among the Muhammadans 
the Saiyads are typical of the better class. The number per 1,000 males aged 

12 20 unmarried among them was 810 in 1921, and 732 in 1911, &nd the 

corresponding number per 1,000 females, 236 in 1921, and 184 in 1911. 
Apparently during the last 10 years the age of marriage among them has 
risen more than^mong the Muhammadan community as a whole. 

171 . Widows and widowers. — The proportion widowed among the male 
population is 38 per mille and. among the female population 179. The pro- 
portion was just the same in England and Wales in 1911 in the case of males 
but in the case of females only 71 per mille. In England, therefore, there 
were almost twice as many of the female population widowed as of the male 
population but in Bengal there are five times as many. The contrast has 
arisen on account of two facts— first the very early age especia,lly of girls at 
the time of marriage, anti second that among Hindus at least widows may not 
marry again. The statistics of widowhood among males in India are not 
ttbnormi^ but the proportion of widowed females is peculiarly large and the 
statistics of widowhood among females are^ , therefore,^ worthy of closer 
examination. ) 

The proportions widowed per 1,000 femtdes in ewh quinquennial age 
•perioct among Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddhists, Christians and Brahmos, 
and amk^ tiie total population, are^mpared with one another and with 
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the corresponding proportions in England and Wales according to the Census 
of 1911, in the following table : — 


WiDOirxo pKft i.OOQ riiii.LEg IN lAcn aoi pebiod in Bengal, 



Hindus. 

Muham- ^ 
madatH. 

Auimlsti. 

Buddhists. 

Olirlstiaos. 

Brahmos. 

Total. 


0-# 



1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 

0 

5-10 

... 


0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

10-15 



84 

18 

1 

4 

4 

6 

35 

0 

15-10 



94 

41 

6 

30 

80 

85 

84 

0 

20-25 



154 

61 

70 

48 

49 

58 

103 

1 

15-50 



236 

105 

99 

77 

71 

81 

163 

8 

S0-B5 

... 


848 

190 

140 

117 

125 

129 

861 

10 

35-40 


... 

456 

821 

197 

169 

178 

152 

380 

88 

40—45 


... 

678 

478 

810 

233 

399 

303 

539 

66 

46-60 



677 

603 

4U3 

308 

85H 

271 

635 

107 

60-65 



7S8 

728 

645 

462 

494 

886 

749 

1 

163 

65-60 



636 ' 

788 

576 

621 

530 

463 

807 

341 

00 >05 



806 

8^4 

746 

690 

705 

090 

876 

888 

05-70 


M. 

898 

638 

735 

872 

741 

800 

877 

456 

70 and over 

... 

Q’.O 

002 

884 

828 

763 

900 

904 

580 


The figures are illustrated in diagram No. 74. The curve for Brahmos 



has not been shown but it follows very closely that for Buddhists. The effect 
of earlier marria^ among tbe^ Hindus and Muhammadans is shown by the 
great height to v^ich the curves for both rise above the curves for Animists 
and Buddhists, and still greater height at which they stand above the curve 
for the female population in England. to the end of the reproductive 
period of a woman’s life the proportion of widows among Hindus is many 
times as great as among females in England, and generally twice as great as 
among Animists, Bud&iists and Branmos among whom marriage takes 
place at a later age. Throughout life the curves fbr these three run about 
naif way between the English curve and the curve for Hindus. The different 
coriguration in the curves for Hindus and for Muhammadans is significant 
and mteresting. It is caused by the re-marriage of Muhammadan widdws'. 
The number of Hindu widows who remariy is very small indeed and among 
all but the lowest classes is inmitesimal. Much has been talked and written 
on the policy of encouraging widow marriage amcmg the better classes of 
Hindus, but up to the present no^nng has come of it. Th^ individualo 
Hindu dares not face the condemnation of the orthodox which 
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ii^ould fall upon bis head if he married a widow . Two or three such marriages 
have takea place recently, but they are talked of and reported as nine-day 
wonders, and for statistical purposes may be ignored. But for the marriage 
of Muhammadan widows, the curve for Muh a m m adans would generally follow 
the Hindu curve, remaining slightly below it on account of the fact that the 
average age of Muhammadan girls at marriage is rather higher than that 
of Hindu girls. But for the remarriage of widows we may take it that the 
curve for Muhammadans would follow roughly the line of the stars in the dia- 
gram. The comparison betwwn the position of this line of stars and the 
curve for Muhammadans incidentally enables us to make a rough estimate 
as to how many Muhammadan widows do marry again. At any point the 
ordinate to the curve of the stars represehts the proportion of Muham- 
madan women at the particular age who have once been widowed, and the 
ordinatp to the curve for Muhammadans being the proportion of Muham- 
madan women at that age who are living as widows, the difference 
between the ordinates must represent the proportion of Muhammadan 
widows who are living in wedlock with a second husband per mille Muham- 
madan females at that particular age. From the diagram we are able to 
obtain the following figures. They are of course only very rough, but they an 
interesting as giving the first estimate which has been published ot thi 
extent to which remarriage of widows does take place among Muham 
madans: — 





Number per l.ooo Murammadak 

FIMALES IN EACH ACS PERIOD 
WHO ARE— 

Age. 



Living as 
widows. 

Living HR wives of 
second husbands. 

1 

O 

... 

... 

1 

0 

5-10 


.. 

4 

0 

T 

o 



18 

10 

15—20 



41 

40 

20—25 



f)l 

70 

25—80 

... 

... 

105 

115 

30-36 

... 


196 

1.^5 

35-40 


... 

321 

60 
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SUBSIDIAUY TABLE I (PART I;.— Disteibution by civil condition of 1,000 op 

EACH SEX, RELIGION AND MAIN AGE PERIOD AT EACH OF THE LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 

t 

BENOAL, BI»tAR AND ORISSA. 


nELIUION, SEX AND A(iE. 

UmiLirri; J. 

Uarrlj:!. 

Widowed. 

lOJl. 

1011. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1021. 

ion. 1 

1 

1901. 1 

1891. 

1881. 

19*1. 

mi. 

1001. 

1801. 

1881. 

1 

8 ! 

1 

3 1 

4 1 

6 

e 

' i 

" 

‘ 1 

10 1 

1 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

ALL UE LIU KINS. 

I 

I 

1 

1 

! 


1 

j 

i 

- 

i 







Males 

400 

40; 

i 

477 

470 

457 

400 

470 1 

400 1 

450 ! 

405 

45 

40 


40 

40 

0~6 

004 

001 

030 

008 

1 

( ® 

0 

10 i 

G 

\ 

/ - 

i 

1. 

... 

1 







^ OtlG 



I 


1 SO 

6 




\ 1 

6-10 

000 

1-12 

Oil 

04.*) 

j 

\ 42 

53 

57 ! 

63 

i 

1 2 

•; 

* 2 

2 

) 

10-1 n 

H'lS 

812 

837 

826 


126 

152 

16s| 

108 

186 

G 

6 

6 

6 

6 

16-80 

OO.'j 

0(3 

fiU3 

634 

572 

3>t 

SCI 

33) 

301 

414 

14 

IS 

12 

12 

14 

20-411 

161 

136 

134 

132 

1.33 

soo 

821 1 

8*23 

830 

829 

49 

41 

3H 

88 

88 

40-00 

23 

2 a 

2C 

21 

21 

HiS 

839 

8.1H 

872 

8H2 

124 

133 

106 1 

] 

107 

07 

60 fin<l nv«r 

21 

21 

81 

14 

10 

710 

723 

7,30 

1 

741 

7hj 

209 

250 

240 i 

UiS 

$ 

281 

FejIales 

000 

007 

SIB 

0/0 

297 

470 

450 

400 

45/ 

$90 

191 

190 

199 1 

004 

218 

0-S 

0n7 

oas 

077 

08J 

) 

( >2 

17 

22 

10 

\ 

f 1 

• 1 

> 

1 







> hll 

\ 




^ 111 

1 


1 


I * 

6-:o 

801 

831 

m 

827 

j 

[ 103 

142 

153 

1C7 

j 

[ C 

7 

8 

6 

i 

10-16 

401 

422 

402 

872 

8.3 

4M 

554 

672 : 

004 

6.67 

26 

84 

SG 

24 

80 

15-20 

07 

77 

77 

G4 

50 

840 

HGO 

8C8 

H32 

836 

57 

54 

56 

54 

05 

SO-40 

17 

16 

1C 

10 

8 

B.)2 

815 

808 

H09 

802 

131 

170 

170 

181 

180 

40— GO • 

7 

7 

7 

1 

4 

422 

420 

416 

4IC 

428 

571 

678 

578 

680 

668 

00 ao'J over 

C 

C 

C 

3 

C 

145 

186 

131 

117 

186 

840 

868 

8C3 

880 

858 

HINDU. 








• 








Ualeo 

100 

400 

400 

404 

440 

477 

404 

901 

400 

809 

50 

01 

40 

00 

47 

.0-5 ... 

902 

0H7 

086 

000 


( 9 

12 

15 

0 


/ - 

1 

... 

1 

\ , 






> 045 





y 64 

i 




r 1 

*-10 

030 

013 

912 

922 

f 

1 61 

83 

86 

76 

i 


4 

3 

8 

) 

10-15 

8S6 

700 

780 

777 

758 

166 

201 

201 

215 

284 

8 

0 

7 

8 

8 

o 

7 

* 

684 

882 

637 

566 

537 

850 

401 

418 

420 

447 

17 

17 

16 

15. 

16 

so-io 

16fi 

130 

141 

140 

138 

78S 

818 

817 

817 

819 

56 

48 

42 

48 

48 

40—60 

28 

20 

33 

28 

26 

825 

838 

844 

846 

861 

147 

133 

123 

126 

HI 

60 and (wor 

84 

20 

25 

18 

*2 

604 

678 

701 

701 

7U 

812 

206 

274 

231 

264 

Females 

000 

287 

000 

00/ 

070 

477 

40/ 

400 

407 

400 

21$ 

212 

21B 

000 

007 

d— 6 

0H.1 

974 

068 

07R 

1 

f ’4 

24 

80 

21 

1 

( i 

2 

2 

1 







y 861 

\ 




> 133 





r ® 

6—10 

S59 

808 

703 

701 

J 

{ 184 

182 

107 

201 

) 

1 7 

10 

10 

8 

; 

10-16 

400 

881 

870 

860 

800 

510 

537 

600 

621 

666 


80 

80 

SO 

94 

16-20 

84 

72 

76 

50 

60 

837 

861 

869 

876 

871 

60 

67 

66 

66 

70 

*0-40 

14 

18 

14 

8 

0 

781 

707 

792 

708 

783 

205 

100 

104 

100 

906 

40-60 

6 

6 

7 

4 

8 

418 

410 

416 

418 

481 

576 

676 

677 

678 

f 666 

00 aud over 

6 

0 

C 

8 

6 

142 

187 

132 

117 

188 

852 

867 

B6I 

680 

867 

musalman. 
















Hales 

$27 

504 

070 

0/0 

004 

044 

000 

007 

MO 

000 

00 

00 

07 

07 

07 

0-6 

096 

008 

096 

997 

) 

f 4 

2 

4 

8 

1 ,0 

i - 

... 

... 

... 

\ 






^ 086 

4 









f *“ 

6—10 

084 

081 

06Q 

9S1 

) ^ 

\ 16 

19 

10 

18 

J 

1 1 

... 

1 

... 

1 * 

10-16 

030 

820 

Oil 

904 

808 

68 

78 

86 

' 08 

09 

s 

2 

f 

1 

* 1 

J6-J0 

780 

Ae 

675 


642 

268 

297 

817 

106 

210 

7 

7 

8 

6 

0 

•0—40 ... ... 

187 

126 

116 


no 

828 

846 

866 

661 

861 

14 

90 

99 

98 

It 

40-60 

14 

12 

11 

8 

0 

009 

020 

010 

0M 

017 

77 

68 

70 

66 

04 

60 and over ... 

14 

11 

10 

i 

11 

708 

811 

814 

r 020 

811 

108 

176 

176 

06 

,, lit 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (PART II).— Distribution bt cim condition 
OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX, BBLIOION AND MAIN AOE PERIODS IN 1921 
AND 1911 FOR Bengal. . 


BELIOIOM, fill AID A 


1921. 

1911. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Vidowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

ALL RELlOIOKa 








MALES ... 

... .. 

Iff 

III 

11 

ill 

III 

II 

0-6 ^ 


994 

4 

... 

999 

1 


6—10 

... 

990 

10 

... 

188 ■ 

11 

1 

10—16 


960 

4R 

2 

940 

69 

• 1 

lb— 20 

... 

766 

228 

6 

720 

274 

9 

20—40 ... - 


167 

796 

86 

161 

817 

8f 

40— eo 


21 

876 

104 

80 

838 

187 

•u and over 



17 

760 

288 

18 

768 

880- 

Fill a MS 


141 

III 

rt7 

999 

111 

iir 

0—6 


092 

7 

1 

995 

6 

' 

6—10 


»27 

69 

4 

897 

9? 

4 

10—16 



469 

616 

25 

877 

6t9 

24 

1I—20 

IIT 

66 

88) 

64 

43 

896 

61 

20—40 



18 

784 

208 

11 

792 

197 

40 0 

.. 

6 

864 

640 

4 

£46 

660> 

00 and over 



4 

no 

886 

4 

98 

908. 

HINDU. 
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111 

11 

0—6 


997 

3 
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99-1 

2 


6—10 

Ill 

990 

9 

1 

98? 

’.1 


10-16 



961 

47 

2 

938 

63 


16—20 

tft 

779 

2)4 

7 

72 

278 

A 

20-40 

■ at 

11'6 

7ei 

44 

174 

789 

87 

4 — eo 


27 

838 

140 

3 1 

886 

]8‘/ 

00 aod OTcr 



22 

681 

297 

26 

679 

296. 

Fem^mb 



Iff 

117 

111 

111 

117 

iir 

0>6 


992 

7 

1 

994 

6 

1 

B— in 

T-T 

VOk 

P6 

6 

874 

120 

9 

10-16 

tTl T-* 

878 

684 

88 

296 

671 

34 

16—20 


il9 

867 

94 

83 

874 

9:i 

20—40 

irt 

11 

7 8 

276 

10 

724 

266. 

40-00 

... ... 

6 

808 

687 

4 

101 

696 

(iO and over 



4 

96 

900 

3 

80 

917 

MUBALMAN. 








Males 



ill 

lit 

17 

991 

III 

11 

0—5 


996 

4 

... 

999 

1 


5—10 

w. ... 

990 

10 

... 


IS 


10— 16 

... ... 

949 

bU 

1 

940 

68 

t 

16— *!•» 

... ... 

761 

249 

6 

716 

278 

6. 

20—40 



140 

BIB 

89 

I2G 

848 

9A* 

40—60 

... ... 

14 

916 

70 

11 

987 

62 

6.' nud over »• 



18 

B14 

178 

10 

826 

164 

Feuales 



171 

171 

195 

i 

iff 

171 

717 

0— 6 ... 


991 

8 

1 

996 

4 

1 

6— 1 0 .*• **i 


980 

60 

4 

909 

87 

4 

10—15 



490 

486 

18 

419 

664 

17 

15—20 


63 

906 

41 

89 

926 

16. 

20—40 


11 

841 

146 

10 

851 

189 

40^0 ... .M 


6 

888 

606 

3 

183 

614 

60 1 nd over 



6 

IfA 

876 

1 

:08 

894 

CHAlfiTIAN. 







, 

MALES .. ... ... 

• M. 

ff7 

$97 

99 

999 . 

979 

1» 

0-6 ... ^ — 


9(9 

1 

^ * 

996 

S 

»* 

6-^10 

... 

9I9 

7 

1 

998 

4 


10-16 


986 

16 



86 

M. 

16—20 

... 

909 

86 

8 


74 

9 

20—40 

... 

888 

886 

87 


661 

s 

40-60 .« M. 

.M 

78 

846 

89 


886 

80 

60 aad Qjvtr ... 

M* 

49 

718 

881 


714 

. 999 













SUBSIDUBY TABLBa 


27d 


■' y " ■ 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— <PART II).— Distribution by civil condition 
, OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX, RELIGION AND MAIN AGE PERIODS IN 1921 
AND 1911 FOR BEmA.lr-concluded. 


Rilioiov, aix 

AED AQI8. 


1981. 

1011. 


Uomarried. 

ICatried. 

Widowed. 



Widawad. 

1 

8 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 


















Fimalu 

.« ... 

... 

III 

Ifl 

fff 

171 

Ifl 

ffl 

0—5 


... 

095 

6 


008 

8 


6- IQ 

w. 

... 

990 

10 

1 

001 

8 

1 

10-15 

.M 

... 

015 

81 

4 

BOO 

106 

8 

15-80 

.« 

... 

467 

6ir 

SO 

405 

674 

81 

10—40 ••• 



m. 

130 

774 

96 

141 

761 

M 

40-00 



... 

78 

637 

100 

70 

508 

411 

OOaadom 



... 

45 

111 

744 

64 

X78 

774 

BUDDHIST. 








SCALES ... 



... 

$19 

Ifl 

97 

970 

fff 

92 

0—5 ... 



990 

1 


000 

1 


6-10 

— ... 

... 

007 

1 

... 

006 

4 

M 

10—16 

... M. 

... 

074 

81 

6 

996 

15 

•8 

13—30 


... 

878 

117 

5 

884 

118 

8 

10-40 

— 

... 

857 

708 

40 

. 811 

758 

SI 

40-00 



... 

17 

874 

89 

38 

892 

80 

eO and over 

*** •*• 

... 

49 

717 

836 

86 

788 

137 

Females 

• M ... 

... 

4I« 

^ Iff 

m 

Iff 

Iff 

fff 

0-5 



008 

8 


990 

1 


5-10 



... 

093 

7 

1 

092 

7 

1 

10-15 

.« ... 

... 

038 

63 

4 

886 

111 

3 

16-80 

.M 

... 

482 

498- 

86 

417 

685 

88 

SO— 40 



... 

63 

846 

91 

61 

854 

03 

40-00 




18 

643 

844 

9 

6D7 

884 

so and over ... 



... 

11 

850 

789 

10 

144 

746 

BRAHMO. 








Males 



97 $ 

Iff 

If 

ffl 

III 

If 

0-5 



1,000 



1,000 



5-10 




905 

6 

... 

994 

6 


10-16 




090 

10 


901 

5 

.. 

14—30 

... ». 


OOS 

87 

6 

9)8 

43 

... 

20-40 

... .M 


40j 

654 

44 

451 

513 

31 

40-60 




79 

810 

103 

6) 

835 1 

131 

60 anil over ... 

... ... 


84 

i 

760 

197 

70 

7U 

i 


Females 



... 

999 

fif 

ffl 

Ilf 

fff 

ffl 

0-5 



1,000 



094 

6 


6-10 

... .it 

... 

060 

40 

... 

991 

0 

... 

10-15 



... 

041 

54 

5 

057 

89 

14 

15-80 

... ... 

... 

7IS 

840 

35 

601 

8<t8 

26 

• 80—40 

... 

... 

808 

610 

97 

190 

683 

•2rt 

40—60 



... 

49 

630 

813 

13 

630 

850 

61 and over ... 



... 


334 

76; 

... 

152 

84S 










AKIMIST. 


- 






Males - 



•- 

997 

Iff 

If 

fff 

Ilf 

29 

0-5 



097 

t 


994 

6 


6—10 



... 

091 

9 

... 

091 

9 

... 

10-.6 

M. 

... 

• 055 

44 

1 

956 

48 

1 

16-30 

.. «« 

... 

766 

836 

8 

736 

857 

7 

80—40 

•. 


163 

788 

64 

142 

834 

84 

41-80 

.« W. 

... 

81 

878 

loi 

14 

018 

73 

SOaodovar ... 

... .W 

... 

14 

780 

806 

18 

709 

189 

• 




f 





Females ... 



... 

III 

Iff 

fff 

Ilf 4 

Iff 

til 






i 




0-5 

••• ••• 

... 

006 

4 

1 

906 

8 

... 

^-10 



M. 

976 

83 

% ' 

077 

81 

2 

10-15 

w. ... 

' 

788 

100 

11 

768 

880 

0 

10-10 

— 

M. 

809 

•80 

48 

III 

711 

8H 

f 80-40 

«• ... 

M. 

. 41 

$i\ 

111 

IS 

886 

lOi 

40-40 

M. ... 


14 

684 

4M 

8 

601 

. , . SOI 

40 tDd over - 

... 

... 

8 

III 

771 

8 

tt8 

768 




• 



*, 




S7 1 








280 


CHAPXBB .VJL-JOLYIk CONDITION, 


e 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distbibdtion by Civil Condition op LOGO op bach sex 

AT CERTAIN AGES IN THE MAIN RELIGIONS AND IN BACH. NATURAL DIVISION,. 


• 

r 

MALES. 




ALL AUK8. 1 

0-5. I 

fr-io. 1 


15-40. 

40 and over- 

EELIOION AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

i 

t 

ce 

B 

c 

p 

i 

« 


I 

P 

1 

1 

i 

1 • 
i 

a 

P 

1 

IS 

Widowed. 

1 

B 

P 

i 

a 

S 

1 

•c 

s 

1 

I 

B 

P 

•6 

ht 

1. 

! 

5 

1 

P 

1 

1- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

18 

BBNGAL- 

All religions 

Hindu 



518 

488 

534 

444 

451 

430 

88 

61 

27 

006 

087 

066 

4 

* 8 

4 

::: 

900 

000 

OUO 

lu 

0 

10 

*’‘l 

950 

051 

040 

48 

47 

5U 

2 

2 

1 

208 

819 

276 

671 

645 

088 

81 

30 

26 

20 

26 

18 

048 

HOI 

804 

18> 

178 

0» 

WEST BENGAL : Durdwau Division- 

All religions 

Hindu - 



487 

486 

476 

462 

460 

486 

51 

54 

38 

007 

007 

005 

8 

8 

6 

■ 

080 

089 

088 

10 

10 

12 

1 

1 

040 

750 

016 

48 

48 

62 

2 

2 

2 

208 

297- 

257 

670 

665 

710 

87 

88 
38 

27 

20 

20 

700 

785 

850 

1716 

186 

121 

CENTRAL BENGAL; Presidency Divi- 
sion— 

All religions 

Hindu 

JtfusaltHAn 

480 

472 

489 

477 

479 

476 

43 

40 

86 

007 

097 

007 

8 

8 

8 

... 

080 

010 

OHO 

10 

0 

11 

1 

1 

041 

043 

038 

57 

55 

60 

2 

2 

2 

203 

SJl 

266 

676 

057 

704 

31 

32 
30 

22 

26 

17 

89C 

HIl 

806 

14E 

164 

nr 

MORTH BENGAL : ILaJababi Division and 
Coooh Behar— ■ 

All religions 

Hindu 

Musalman 

520 

510 

525 

480 

412 

446 

41 

58 ' 
30 1 

006 

006 

906 

4 

4 

4 


090 
000 

091 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

043 

630 

043 

55 

58 

55 

2 

8 

2 

282^ 

333 

248 

079 

620 

720 

80 

47 

82 

17 

27 

11 

849 

790 

860 

ISfr 

J68 

9» 

east BENGAL ; Dacca Division- 

All religions 

Hindu 

Musalman 

540 

522 

648 

480 

410 

480 

80 

48 

22 

086 

107 

006 

4 

3 

5 

... 

080 

802 < 
887 

11 
» 7 
12 

1 

052 

065 

016 

47 

14 

. 52 

1 

1 

2 

802 

S4I 

283 

674 

027 

005 

24 

30 

22 

IH 

27 

IS 

B72 

H05 

008 

no 

168. 

70 

EAST BENGAL : Chittagong Division 
and Tripura State- 

All religions 

Hindu 

Musalman 

560 

535 

582 

406 

426 

4U0 

25 

30 

18 

608 

000 

098 

2 

2 


098 

094 

908 

7 

6 

7 


073 

072 

078 

26 

27 

26 

1 

1 

1 

884 

354 

823 

64C 

Oil 

090 

20 

25 

18 

15 

17 

11 

801 

848 

917 

0# 

140 

78 



FEMALES. 




ALL AOE8. 

0—5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

15-40. 

40 

and over. 

Reliqion and natural divisions. 

i 

Married. 

i 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a? 

V 

t 


1 

-d 

f 

g 

B 

P , 

1 

1 


p 


g 

B 

P 

1 

% 

? 

g 

B 

P 

1 ' 

i 

a 

P 

ki 

a 

a 


s 

B 

P 

1 


a 

1 

S 

f 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

9 

20 

80 

81 

32 

88 

34 

85 

86 

87 

BENGAL- 

• 


















Aid religious 

Hindu 

Musalman 

343 

200 

878 

460 

447 

472 

107 

254 

155 

002 

902 

991 

7 

7 

6 

1 

1 

077 

900 

086 

68 

85 

60 

4 

6 

4 

450 

878 

496 

510 

5H4 

486 

25 

38 

18^ 

23 

18 

28 

808 

750 

857 

169 

232 

120 

5 

4 

5 

204 

253 

326 

701 

748 

66» 

WEST BENGAL ; Burdwan Division— 










^47 

301 

458 









All religions 

Hindu 

Musalman 

271 

250 

807 

462 

450 

492 

267 

882 

111 

090 

989 

002 

0 

9 

7 

1 

3 

1 

892 

^90 

034 

100 

111 

60 

8 

0 

7 

C06 

047 

515 

47 

52 
t 27 

17 

18 

22 

742 

728 

810 

241 

250 

162 

4 

4 

4 

250 

242 

308 

7iO 

754 

69S 

f 


















t , 

CENTRAL BENGAL; Presidency Divi- 



















sion— 

All religious 

Hindu 

Musalman 

208 

2H0 

804 

477 

457 

418 

230 
263 1 
108 

000 

003 

087 

0 

6 1 
12 

1 

1 

1 

880 

880 

887 

106 

105 

108 

5 

6 

5 

328 

806 

824 

648 

653 

648 

84 

41 

28 

18 

18 

18 

784 

746 

827 

198 

241 

IW 

4 

4 

8 

288 

258 

808 

7I» 

788 

NORTH BENGAL; Rajsbahl DlvUiou and 










1 









Coooh Behar)- 

All religions 

Hindu 

Musalman 

861 

845 

861 

.458 

427 

470 

181 

228 

160 

903 

008 

022 

6 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 

926 

925 

928 

69 

70 
78 

5 

5 

4 

III 

537 

501 

501 

23 

29 

21 

26 

32 

15 

821 

754 

862 

158 

214 

123 

6 

5 

5 

285 

250 

289 

70» 
745 
^ 706. 

BAST BENGAL : Dacca Division— 








• 











All religions 

Biad6 

Musalman 

8^5 

821 

397 

457 

485 

466 

168 

144 

187 

MO 

.r, 

0 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

241 

985 

946 

58 

60 

61 

4 

5 

8 

511 

440 

514 

472 

535 

452 

17 

25 

14 

21 

14 

24 

843 

770 

875 

186 

216 

101 

6 

5 

7 

800 

250 

842 

*685 

745 

851 

EAST BENGAL: Chittagong Division 












i 





ft- 


and Tripura Ettfee— 

/.II reilgloiis ^ 

Hindu **. *•* 

^ ... M 

400 

868 

4M 

442 

447 

441 

140 

200 

182 

987 

908 

987 

1 

9 

• 

z 

074 

864 

977 

24 

14 

tl 

2 

1 

2 

880 

555 

7019 

809 

410 

289 

11 

15 

10 

•9 

16 

88 

888 
< sot 

8M 

199 

,17* 

'107 

• 7 

i 

9 

m 

•to 

•il 

eit 






















SUBSIDIARY TABLB& 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution by main, age periods and 
CIVIL condition op 10,000 OF EACH SEX AND RELIGION, 1921. 


Religion and aqe. 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Unmarrlud. 

' Married . 

"Widowed. 

UDiuarriad. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

a , 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

BIMAL. 


- 





ALL HELIQION 

8 jao 

*,**1 

978 

9, *28 

4,500 

1,079 

0-10 

a.722 

10 

1 

2,847 

180 

H 

10— Ifi ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

l,tH4 

00 

8 

473 

538 

86 

15 — lO ••• ••• ••• ••• 

1.226 

2,767 

187 

100 

< 3,417 

I T81 

4 O and over 

» 

1.595 

840 

0 

510 

1,817 

HINDU 

4,07f 

*,812 

812 

2,888 

4,474 

2,8*1 

. 0-10 

8,417 

* 15 

1 

8.531 

130 

10 

10—15 

i.tia 

55 

8 

368 

.568 

86 

15—40 

l.SbO 

8.HI-7 

1.5.5 

77 

3,271 

1,014 

40 BIKl over 

54 

l.ttS’i 

3.54 

0 

50j 

1,481 

MUSALMAN 

8,9*0 

*,889 

<07 

8,790 

4 , 7/0 

1,88* 

0-10 ’ 

i,m 

1’2 

1 

3,O0r> 

117 

7 

10—15 

1,848 

65 

8 

5J2 

581 

10 

10—40 

1,085 

2.717 

101 

95 

3,570 

502 

40 ami over 

83 

1„550 

161 

H 

400 

1,086 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Proportion op the SEXES by civil conditions at certain 

AGES FOR the MAIN RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Number of females per 1,000 males. 



A 

jh AUU.S. 

0—10. 

10-16. 

15—40. 

40 and over. 

•o 

a 

& 

i 

a 

t 

0 

T5 

S 

1 

P 

a 

1 

0 

-e 

Unmarried, 

i 

l 

R 

a 

Widowed. 

R 

Ei 

a 

P 

i 

t 

n 

a 

1 

% 

1 

P 

Married. 

! 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

14 

BENGAL- 
















All religl;)iu 

617 

960 

4,850 

978 

5,929 

8,707 

372 

8,254 

12,142 

76 

1.158 

5,873 

236 

298 

4,546 

Hindu 

550 

000 

4,545 

960 

7,750 

0,058 

302 

0,488 

15,204 

51 

1,068 

5,974 

148 

383 

8,887 

Musalmun 

6ti0 

1,014 

5,505 

078 

5,003 

8,581 

405 

7,530 

9,689 

83 

1,231 

4,619 

343 

803 

6,004 

WEST BENGAL; Burdwuu 
















Division— 













> 



All religions 

63G 

964 

5,021 

040 

8,260 

11,5.57 

8.S2 

9,619 

17.691 

58 

1,083 

6.348 

156 

334 

4,275 

Hindu 

518 

061 

5.015 

032 

9.354 

11,353 

244 

10 404 

18.318 

.48 

1,064 

6,700 

130 

815 

4.188 

Musalman 

590 

978 

6,325 

956 

4,685 

13,381 

377 

6,419 

12.595 

85 

1.140 

4,830 

819 

312 

5,544 

CENTRAL BENGAL ; PresI- 















• 

dsuoy Division — 
















AH religions 

584 

850 

4,632 

924 

8,542 

10,241 

252 

8,200 

14,0.0 

51 

972 

5,847 

160 

284 

4,804 

Hindu 

405 

790 

4,475 

931 

8.61.5 

10,202 

238 

8,746 

16.260 

34 

899 

5,063 

132 

264 

8,746 

Musalman 

550 

030 

4.921 

915 

8.5il 

10,347 

802 

7,784 

11,886 

60 

1.057 

4.623 

155 

303 

5,009 

NORTH BENGAL: Rajshnlii 
















Divnlon and Ooooh Behar)— 














, 


All religions 

641 

064 

. 4,095 

968 

5,950 

7,243 

354 

7,.36| 

S,611 

90 

1.172 

3,846 

254 

868 

4,190 

Hindu 

600 

877 

. 8.523 

974 

5,007 

6,077 

378 

6,514 

7,892 

87 

1,092 

4.096 

155 

246 

3,169 

' Musalman 

648 

1,016 

6.038 

962 

0,281 

K,,557 

306 

8,035 

0,485 

61 

1,813 

3,880 

881 

206 

5.838 

EAST BENGAL ; Dacca Divi- 



• 













^n— 
















M religions 

061 

1,018 

6.883 

I.OUl 

4.187 

7..686 

410 

7,838 

10,182 

70 

1,253 

5,561 

294 

207 

6,847 

mndu 

589 

970 

4,877 

997 

4,604 

8,441 

848 

12, MO 

19.405 

i\ 

1.220 

7.142 

159 

284 

4.038 

Musalman 

090 

1.089 

5.863 

1,003 

3^02 

4,794 

. 443 

0,808 

7,755 

84 

1,869 

4.681 

440 

308 

6,480 

HAST BENGAL: Oblttagong 








} 


4 




9 


Divlilon and^Tripura State- 
















All xvHSoiml 

707 

' 1,079 

5,974 

1,007 

, 8,898 

9,787 

474 

9,794 

0,719 

194 

1,400 

4.685 

854 

845 

6,478 

giiiAw y 7 

483 

1,004 

4,048 

1,008 

4,194 

8.400 

458 

19.437 

18.1W 

75 

, 1.119 

7,054 

919 

808 

4,194 


780 

1,099 

7,047 

1.007 

9,984 

19,194 

W 

401 

9,097 

10,710 

. Ill 

1,484 

6.699 

447 

819 

.'r 










SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Distribution by Citil CoKfttl'tOR of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Litcraey. 

172. Introductory. — ^This chapter is commentaiy upon the statistics 
contained in Tables VIIT and XIX oif the Census Tables Volume. In the 
former the number of persons who are illiterate, literate, and literate in 
English is shown by age periods for the' Province as a whole and for each 
religion returned, and also for the main religions in eadi district and city. 
In pe latter the same statistics are given fot ue whole Province, or a part m 
which a particular section is numerically important, for the castes, triWand 
races for which separate statistics are given by districts in Table XIII. 
Seven subsidiary tables are appended to this cnapter setting forth statistics 

- 

I. — Literacy by agT, sex and religion; 

II. — Literacy by age, sex and locality. 

TIL — Literacy by sex, religion and locality. 

IV. — Literacy in English by age, sex and locality. 

V. — Progress of literacy since 1881. ^ 

VI. — Literacy by caste. 

* VII. — ^Number of institutions and pupils according to the returns of 
the Education Department at the time of each of the last 
four censuses. 

A change, it will be noticed, had been made in the mode of presentation 
of the proportional figures in these subsidiary tables since 1911, for in those 
at the end of this chapter the proportion literate, instead of being given per 
mille of tfap whole population of any locality or the total number of any section, 
has now been given per mille aged 5 and over. The change has bi^n made 
under the instructions of the Census Commissioner in order to bring the 
Indian statistics of education into line with those of European countries. 
In ordfer to arrive at the proportions it has been assumed that all those who 
•were literate were more than 5 years old, and their number has been divided 
by the number who gave their ages at more tiiian 5. The assumption must 
be very near the truui, but objectiem may be taken to the chanra which has 
been made on the ground that it introduces into the statistics of literacy the 
very serious element of uncertainty as to age among children. This uncer- 
tainty, ^wever, has produced much t^ same anomalies in the age returns 
in every part of Bengal and amongst almost every section of the community at 
each successive census, and for comparative purposes the inti^uction of the 
element of uncertainty as to age is not as dangerous as it might Imve been. 

When the comparative statistics of literacy ^own by successive census 
enumeration are under examination it is necessary for the student of the 
figures to bear in mind the history Of the return of literacy on each occasion* 
In 1881 individuals were returned as “Illiterate,” “Lliterate” ai^ “Learning” 
and the same classification was used in 1891. Instructions were issued that all 
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The great provinces stood in exactly the same order in respect of the extent 
of literacy in 1901 both for males and females as they stand now, but the order 
was changed in 1911 for Madras made great strides between 1901 and 1911 
and went ahead of Bengal. It established at the same time a long lead over 
Bombay. During the last 10 years, however, it has been Bengal that hM 
made the greatest progress. In respect of primary education of ite males it 
is now ahead of Madras again, and in respect of that of its females it is draw- 
ing up close to Madras. Bombay has made very little progress in male educa- 
‘ tion in the last 20 years, but the spread of education among its females hM 
progressed faster and in this respect it is still ahead of Bengal, though in 
respect of male education it is now very far behind. Education has progress- 
ed nearly twice as far in Bengal -as in Bihar and Orissa and much more than 
twice as far as in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

174. Variations according to locality. — The proportion literate in each 
of the several quarters of the Province is to be seen from diagram No. 76 
above, which illustrates figures given in Subsidiary Table II. In the matter 
of the education of boys, Centrd Bengal and Western Bengal stand on much 
the same level and both are well in advance of Chittagong Division with 
Tripura jState, which comes before Dacca Division by as much as Dacca 
. Ilivision comes before Northern Bengal. In female education Central Bengal 
has a considerable lead over other parts which. is due to the fact that female^ 
education has attained some measure of popularity in Calcutta, where 27 per 
cent, of the female population aged 5 and over can read and write. This is 
13 times as high as in the' rest of the Presidency Division and raises the level 
I of female education there twice as high as in the rest of the Province. 

The map in diagram No. 77 below indicates variations in the pro- 
portion literate among the two sexes together from district to district, and 
in order of their priority in the matter of primary education the districts 
stand as follows, the figures after each being the number literate per mille 
of both sexes aged 5 ana over : — 


Calcutta 



450 

Howrah 



168 

24-ParganaB 



160 

Hooghly 

• • • 

• •• 

146 y 

Bakargauj 

ttt 



Bankura 



125 

Darjeeling 

••• 


124 

Khulna 

,„V 

••• 

122 

Mid^pore 



, 116 

Birbhum 


••• 

^ 114 

Bardwan 


••• 

113 

Tippers 



102 

D»om , 


••• 

99 

Bogrt 


••• 

99 

Firidpnr 

... 

... 

91 


Coooh Behar 

• te 

999 

91 

Dinajpur , 

• •• 

999 

90 

Noakhali 

... 

... 

39 

JeBBore 

..e 

... 

86 

Chittagong 


... 

84 

Tripura State 


... 

82 

Murshidabad 



80 

Pabtia 

• •• 


76 

Nadia 

• te 

... 

73 

Rangpor 

• •• 


68 

Jalpaiguri 

• ee 

.*• 

66 

Chittagong Hill Tracta 

... 

64 

Bajebahi 

ee« 

• •• 

62 

IfymtDiingh 

• 

•ee 

• •e 

60 

Malda 

• •• 

tee 

55 
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The proportion in Sikkim is 45 per mille aged over 5, considerably 
lower than anywhere in Bengal. The variations in the level of female 
education follow those in the level for male education very closely, but the 
actual variations are proportionately somewhat more abrupt in the case of* 
female education. This is only what would be expected. There is really 
very little demand for female education until male education has made its 
impression on a considerable number. The only locality where ipore than 
half the males over the age of five can read and write is in Calcutta. There 
their accomplishment has so stimulated female education that the proportion 
among females is more than a quarter. The level of female education is, ^ 
however, so ipw in such districts as Malda, Banraur, JaJpaiguri, the 
Chittagong TTill Tracts and in Sikkim State where thelevel of male wucation 
Is low also, that it can hardly bs said to have gained a foothold at all, le.sa than 
one per cent, of the females over 5 in these parts being able to read and 
write. One is justified in the comment that there is very little demand for 
Wale education anywhere outside Calcutta. It is the 'parda system which 
is responsible for this. There are girls’ schools teaching beyond the primary 
standards in all tovms of any size and a few in rural areas; the total number 
is 92 and the number of pupils about 14,000, but *ery few girls indeed are 
allowed to continue their schooling after the age of 10 or 11 and in some towns 
wWe there are schools teaching beyond the primary standards it is some- 
times found that the numbers attending are liable to fall off, and the parents 
expect not oiy to be allowed* to send tneir girls to schools practically gratis, 
but to have a closed vehicle belonging to the school calljfor them in tne morn- 
ing and take them home in the evening. StUl girls’ schools have multiplied, 
for not only has the Government done its best to stimulate them, but enlight- 
ened Indians have seen the necessity for educatii^ the female as well as the 
male sex if the race is to make real progress, and have given their support to^ ^ 
Uie movement. 

88 A 
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175. Literacy and age. — The statistics of literacy h&ve beSn set forth so 
as to show the number of literates between 0 and 10 years of age, between 10 
and 15. between 15 and 20, and 20 and over. It has b^n assumed in preparing , 
the subsidiary tables at the end of the chapter that all those who were returned 
as literate under the age of 10 must have been over the age of 5, and the 
number has bedn divided by the total number of children between the ages of 
6 and 10 to give the proportion of literates per mille aged 5 to 10: — 


LITRRATB PKR MILIil MALES AGED— 



5-10. 

JO-15. 

15— *0. ' 

20 and over. 

Weit Beugnl 

69 

198 

257 

273 

Central Bengal 

67 

184 

273 

275 

Nortli Bengal ... ... 

31 ‘ 

103 

156 

123 

Bait Bengal (Dacca Divieion) 

37 

129 

191 

194 

Eaet Bengal (Chittacrong Diviaiou 
and Tripura State) 

35 

122 

200 

228 

Whole Province 

45 

144 

214 

225 


The above figures would appear to indicate that education makes a 
rather greater impression at an early age, even when compared with the. 
impression it makes on the population of all ages, in Western and Central 
Bengal than in Eastern Bengal. There are twice as many literate between 
5 and 10 in these two divisions as in the rest of the Province, though there are 
by no means twice as manv literates in later ages. It might have been 
expected that almost all who were to attain literacy would do so before they 
' reached the age of 15. The country is making a great effort to improve its 
education, educational institutions are being multiplied, and although 
adolence is reached very early there is practicafiy no provision for educating 
adults Iw means of evening classes, etc., such as were tried with so much suc- 
cess in Germany. I muct strike one as congruous therefore that the propor- 
tion literate among those over 20 should be shown greater than the proportion 
between 15 and 20, and so much greater than the proportion between 10 and 15 
• as 225 to 144. The village boy when he leaves school in Bengal and takes his 
share in the cultivation of his father’s land has very little inducement to keep 
up his knowledge, even the most elementary knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing. He reads no books or newspapers, and hardly ever even sees the written 
word. The family keeps no accounts, no shopkeeper’s name is inscribed 
over the few shops to be found in rural areas, no articles for sale are marked 
•with the price, and there are no hoardings. Not even an advertisement 
' catches his eye. The only written or printed papers which a^ to be found 
in a cultivator’s house are the rent receipts given by his landlord, a document 
or two which has reference to his land written in legal phraseology in such 
a manner that it is the last thing a stumbling reader would wish to tackle, 
and perhaps some copies of evidence or a judgment in English in some case 
in which he has been an interested party. The newspapers published in the 
towns have a very small circulation in the towns themselves and none outside, 
largely for the reason that the topics upon which they are exercised generally 
refer to party faction in which but a limited number of persons of the 
town itself are interested. They contain nothing of interest to the villager. 
In the circumstances it is inevitable that there must be much lapse from 
literacy. An attempt was made, of which some account is given in an 
appendix to this chapter, to discover the bearing of the census figures on the 
extent of lapse from literacy, but it proved abortive. The census figures do 
not in fact indicate that there is any great lapse from literacy in Bengal. 
The result may be partly explained by the fact that a numW of men employ- 
ed M durwans and psoas and in other capacities in which they are topt 
waiting about for long periods without mudb to occuot ttem, do teach them- 
‘sehres to read after they have reached maturity. . Such persons, are ^ 
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of persons who use the art of letters, they realu% the advantage 
of oei^ able to reAd and write, appreciate the fact that they can only rise 
l^her m the employment of their masters by acquiring some education and 
taKe steps to do so. In Eastern Bengal moreover a bearded Muhammadan 
school boy is not a very uncommon sight, and a class in a vernacular school 
often includes one or two whose age is half as miich again as the average for 
the class. But still the conclusion is inevitable that the return of literacy in 
adult ages is not accurate. The man who reached the census standard of 
literacy when he was at school will not admit that his knowledge has slipped 
from him, and perhaps, not having tried his hand for a veiy long time, is 
quite unconscious that this has happened. The enumerator has no time to 
examine each person he enumerates, and adults would resent any attempt 
on his part to do so. He can read and write himself and very often he has 
known those whom he is to enumerate all his life. He remembers that so 
and so was at school in the same class as himself or his brothers and assumes 
that he has retained his knowledge as himself has retained it. The fact that 
the prescription of a standard of literacy for the first time at the Census of 
1911 made little difference in the proportion of literates over the age of 20 
though it made some at earlier ages, points to the probability that the stan- 
dard is not strictly applied to adiuts, and the conclusion is inevitable that the 
I census statistics gravely exaggerate the number of adults who are literate. 

The figures for females as given below do not show a similar increase in 
the proportion of literates with age: — 




LITIRATF. PXR mills females AOXT)— 


5-10. 

lO—lfi, 

16-20. 

20 and over- 

! 

West Bengal 

10 

1 

24 1 

26 

18 

Central Bengal 

20 

51 

49 

38 

North Bengal ... ... 

' 6 

! 1 

17 

15 

10 

East Bengal (Dacca Division) 

1 

10 

30 

30 

21 

East Bengal (Chittagong Division 
and Tripura State) ... 


1 

22 

21 

14 

Whole Province 

n 

29 

28 

21 


Literacy is attained early by females if they attain it at all, for tlie pro- 
portion literate between the ages of 5 and 10 is more than half as much as 
the proportion in all ages over 20, and the proportion literate between 10 
and 15 is decidei^y higher han the proportion in all ages over 20. Indeed in 
the Province as a whole and in Central, Northern ana Eastern Bengal it is a 
shade higher in the ages 10 — 15 than in the ages 15 — ^20, a- fact which is elo- 
quent of the early age at which female education is suspended. That it is 
much lower in the ages above 20 is due partly to the fact that female educa- 
tion is a comparativmy new departure in this country and partly to lapse from 
•literacy. Such lapse does not so often pass unnoticed in the case or females 
as in the case of males, for the only females who receive any education 
belong to families of which the men have themselves received a good 
education, families in which reading and writing are put to practical use. 
The cultivator may forget all he knew and not discover the fact, or if he does 
he may conceal it, but the husband whose wife received some education when 
ihe was a child, and who answers the enumerator’s questions when he comes 
round to fill in the , census schedules, will know whether his wife really 
attains the census standard of literacy or not apd will aiuwer accordingly. 
. It is j)iobable, therefore, that tiiere was not the same exaggeration of tne 
numbw of literates among adult females as among adult ma^. 

l76. t>it9iwy Md r6RgiMi**-‘The relative standard of education among 

Sdheients to the main rdigions of Bmigal are omnpared in Subsidiary 
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Table 1 and III appended to this chapter and illustrated in‘ diagram No. 78 
below ; — 



Naturally European Christians and the Brahmos take a loi^ lead from 
others, but even Indian Christians are well ahead of other religions in the 
elementary education of their males, and very far ahead in that of their 
females. Literacy is more than twice as frequently found among Hindu 
than among Muhammadan males aged 5 and over, and 3-^ times as frequently 
found among Hindu than among Muhammadan females. It is this contrast 
which is mainly responsible for the advantage which Western Bengal with 
its large Hindu element has over Eastern Bengal in its proportion of 
literates. Among Hindus the prcmortion of males irao can read and write is 
fairly level throu^ the districts of Western and Central Bengal but falls low 
in Northern Bengal except in Pabna and Bogra. The Eastern Bengal stan- 
dard among them is higher than in Central or Western Bengal. 416 per mille 
of the Hind^us in Bakarganj are literate, a proportion which is surpassed only 
in Calcutta, and Tippera 846, Chittagong 344, Noakhali 333, Dacca 327, 
Pabna 307, and Faridpur 305j all have more than 3 in evei^ 10 
Hindu males aged 5 and over able to read and write. The proportion is 
higher among Muhammadans in the western districts where they are in a 
minority than in the rest of the Province. It falls very low in the 
districts on either side of the Ganges, Nadia 49, Faridpur 72, Pabna 79, 
Bajshahi 80, Dacca 83, Malda 85, but is higher in Rangpur 96 and 
Bogra 161. In Bakarganj 159, Tippera 120 and Noakhali 117, also 
it 18 high again, but it is very low in Mymensingh 59. Nearly 27 per cent, 
of the Hindu women over 5 m Calcutta are literate, a proportion which is 
nearly four times as great as in the localities which come next on the list, 
Dacca with 71 per miUe and Bakargmi with 70. The proportion falls 
very low in Sikkim, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 
MaldB, Dinajpur, Tripura State, Midnapore, Bankura, Birbhum, in all of 
which less than one female in 50 over the age of 5 can read and write. The 
proportion among Muhammadan females is miserably low everywhere except 
m Calcutta, 84 per mille, Chittagong Hill Tracts (a small minority of the 
popvdation) 34 and Darjeeling (again a small minority) 22. Elwwhere 
it IS below 1 per cent, except in Hooghly and Howrah where it just touches 
that figure. The proportion in the case of Animist males is generally but 
half that in the case of Hindu females and education has not touched Animist 
females at all. Buddhigts are numerous only in Daneeling, Jalpaiguri, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, Tripura State and Sikkim and the level 
of location among them is generauy about h^ way between that for Hindus’ 
and for Muhammadans throughout the Province. 

The statistics of literacy given below according to age reveal a remark- 
able contrast between Hindus and Muhammadan^: — 
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The former reach the stage in their education when they can read and write 
very much: earlier than the latter. In. the ages 5—10 the proportion literate 
is more than four tipies as great for Hindus as for Muhammadans; in the 
age of 10—16 it is just over three times; in the age of 16—20 about 2^ times; 
and over the age of 20 but a little more than twice. This is partly due to the 
fact that before he is taught anything else the Muhammadan child is usually 
taught to say his prayers by rote and perhaps to repeat some parts of the 
Koran. This delays his secular education at the start, as further on in the 
progress of school education the necessity for him to take up anotW 
language, Arabic, as well, nves the Hindu boy an opportunity of getting 
ahead of him in English. Moreover, whatever may te the reason for it, it 
seems that the average Muhammadan develops intellectually later than the 
average Hindu. Those who have had much experience with the clerical 
labour of the poorer class in Bengal have often remark upon this fact. 
A M u hamm adan clerk often seems to improve considerably after the age of 
26, whereas a Hindu clerk though he becomes more experienced does not often 
show much intellectual expansion after the age of 20. An examination of the 
statistics of literacy, on the same lines on which those for Civil Condition were 
examined to discover the average age at marriage in §167— shows that the 
average Hindu boy who learns to read and write attains the art at about the 
age of 8^ but the average Muhammadan boy does not reach the same standard 
till he is about 11^. 

It is the return of literacy among Muhammadans that has been mainly 
responsible for the phenomenon already noticed that in the whole popu- 
lation the proportion of males who are literate is greater atiove the age of 20k 
than between 16 and 20. It is true that the grown up school boys sometimes: 
found in Eastern Bengal are dl Muhammadans but there is no doubt that it 
is among Muhammadan cultivators that there has been the greatest exag- 
geration of the number of adults who are literate. The restSt of the very- 
early termination of a girl’s schooling is eaually apparent in the statistics 
for literacy among Hindus and among Munammadans. In both commu- 
nities the proportion literate is greater between the ages of 10 and 16 than 
between the ages of 15 and 20, and very much greater than among females 
whose age is more than 20 as shown below: — 






LITIBATB PKR VlTiLV PBMALB9 AQID— 




6-,0, 

i 

10-11. 1 

1 

1 

11-10. 

to and over. 

Hindu 

... 

1 

19 


61 

• 

35 

Muliamniadau 

... 

... 

4 

j 

9 

8 

5 


177. Literacy and castCi — The proportion literate per mille of each sex, 
aged 6 and over in all the castes, tribes and races of great numerical 
importance in Bengal are given in columns 2, 3 and 4 of Subsidiary Table VI 
at the end of this chapter from the statistics of 1921 and in column 6, 6 and 7 
from those of 1911. 

Statistics in the form of Census Table XIV showing the number of each 
caste in each age period are available only for a selected numter of these 
castes. In preparing this subsidiary table for those castes for which age 
statistics are not availably the proportion over the age of 6 was taken to be the 
same as in the whole body of adherents to the same religion in order to obtain 
the number literate per mille age 6 and over. The castes stand in ^e following 
or^f in respect of vaa dxtent of literal^ in both sexes in each : — 


Bti&ja ••• , 

Lttonej par aillt 
of bethimiBgid 
• and OToTi la 

•aoboiibt. 

662 

• 

• 

Sobarnibanik ••• 

Lttoftop por ffllUo 
otbothtm ofod 
1 aad ovor* in 

MOh oaitt. 

••• 363 

AgarwaU (Gfloiittt only) 

#«• 

642 

Qindkabtaik 

... 644 

BinhiMB ••• 

€•* 

464 

Shaba ••• 

... i842 


••• 

418 

Indian €}iriatiaii 

... 268 


V - 
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Litenoy pir mill* 

of both MEM 
5 and oTor, to 


Barui 

•Mh oftito. 

229 

Teli and Till ' 


225 

Kamar (Karin akar) 


202 

Sadgop 

• •• 

200 

Sunria 

• •• 

188 

Jngi or Jogi 

• •• 

176 

Tttnti 


168 

Napit 


162 

Kalu 


152 

Baianab 


142 

Pod 


188 

8udra 


137 

Chaat Kaibartta 


131 

Newar (Darjeeling and Sikkim only) 

122 

Sutradhar 

a 

121 

Goala 

.. 

119 

Kuuibar 

• ••• 

116 

Kapali 

a 

115 

Giirang (Darjooliog and Sikkim only) 

114 

Khambu and Jinidar 
and Sikkim only) 

(Darjeeling 

101 

Mangar (Darjeeling 
only) 

and Sikkim 

94 

Murmi (Darjeeling 
only) 

and Sikkim 

92 

Tipara (Tripura State only) 

91 

Magh (Chittagong and Chittagong 
Hill Tracts only) ... 

89 

Dhoba 

. ... 

88 


• 

tatoroey par 

Ofbotb MIM 
I • aod oftfi 
•aeh euti. 

*?* 

ia 

Namaaudra 

... 

86 


Limbu (Darjeeling and 
only) 

Sikkim 

80 


Patni ... 

... 

70 


Jalia Kaibartta 

... 

68 


Rajbansi 

•T*. 

66 


Nikari 

... 

62 


Bhotia (Darjeeling and 
only) 

Sikkim 

61 


Chakma (Chittagong Hill Tracts 
only) 

68 


Sliekh 


57 


Tiyar 


54 


Jolaha 


52 


Bhuimali 


61 


Lepdia (Darjeeling and 
only) 

Sikkim 

60 


Malo 


48 


Kocli 


38 


Chamar 


35 


Eulii 


34 


Behara 


27 


Bagdi 


24 


Bhuiya 


24 


Much! 


22 


Hari 


21 


Garo (Mymensingh only) 


17 


Bauri 


7 


Sontal 


6 




SONTAt. 



^rahoum aDd ceme fint, tlteo 

fijjmitB^^ apeakiog the cthoidBeSpper ca«tee* xepre^^ Jtlie Subaniabanikiiv 
Shahae, and Sttarts, a^ th$ ladlan Christians. The 
ifidnstrial castes Kamar, Jagt.«t!l^aotiieoaaie he{ore any of the cultivating 
4 daB 866 , and Kalus, Sutradhars, Ktimhaite and K^palis comparatively high 
up. Of the cultivating oastCif^ei^^ faetonging t| Central Bengal and th^ 
delta parts of Western Bengal, flj ^’Pp ds ^ ^ Chaei Kaibarttas are con- 
aiderably.^ead of those which Mong. to. J^tQfP|and Northern Bengal, the 
NamasudrM, Bajbansis and th6~ld!Uha^a^h Shekhs. Most of the 
Himalayan races come in betweedT-aiicE^ih^fisherinan and boatman castes, 
Patnis> Jalia Kaibarttas and Ti TaTfare mtle.'hehind the Eastern Bengal 
cultivators. Considering their di yadvantal ea t|te! Tiparaa of Tripura State 
occupy an unexpectedly high positiWaiicH^ey hai^ attained it mainly by the 
remarkable progress which the^lgra^sh^ J^m to have made during the 
last 10 years. It is almost unl^^sh|a4t^^ proportion literate among 
them, should now be n;iopB thw t^ times what it was in 1911, and it may be 
thai^ the standard of literacy was. placed peculiarly Ipw at the time (d the 
cansua enumeration in the. State. At the bottom of the list come the* caal^ 
lowest in the social scale, ^bumalis, Chamars, Muchl and Haris, the Muham- 
madaijt sections, - Jolaha, Kulu and Behara, and the aboriginal tribes and. their 
nearest relatives, Bagdis, Bbuiyas, Garos, Baurisand Santals- It is perhaps 
rather curious that the Napifts should be so far in advance of the Goalasand 
the Dhobas. The case of the Goalas is an .example of the effect produced on 
soch'statistics as these by the efforts which the more advanced of--eome castes 
made at the time of the census to get themsrives returned by something else 
’ than the name by wluch their caste is commonly known. Goalas who had 
received some education and improved their position refused to be entered in 
the census schedules as Groalas and put themselves down as Sadgops. ^ 
being cultivators, the latter would expected to show a level of education 
about the same as that of other cultivating classes, but as a result of what was 
done they show a much higher one, while the Goalas appear to occupy a less 
advanced position than they should. The contrast between the Dhobas and 
the Napits is explained by the fact that the latter are almost exclusively a 
functional caste, whereas the Dhobas in Midnapore and in Tippera and 
Noakhali, where they are most numerous, can never have been exclusively 
washermen, but must originally have been races of cultivators in these two 
locidities. Consequently their level of education conforms more closely tc 
that of the cultivating classes than of the functional castes. * 

In the matter of female education the Baidyas are far in advance of any 
other community, and besides them, the Brahmans, Kayasthas, Indian Chris- 
tiansi and scone of the mercantile castes, Subamabanik, Shaha and Gandha- 
banik, there are no other castes in which education has made any considerable 
impression on the female peculation. The little impression that hsih been 
made in other castes is, however, genendly proportional to the extent ot 
literacy aihong males m each caste. 

178. Prtgreas of MhieatiOfU— The changes which have been made in the 
.sinner of return of statistics of literacy from cencus to census from 1881 
)t^ l911 rendm it somewhat difficult to ^ain ah acmirate estimate of the ptd- 
'ghees of eduoation, bat ^ propcwtionate figai^ given in Subsidiary Ta.1:^ V 
|^#.iBeans of obtaining an icproximhte estimBte pf actual progrm and an 
whi^ cim be wholly heUed a|>on in Qompamg the relieve fre^resa 
with aoothw. M oeder to ihake use of the sti^iph^ lSSl 
liP^l88|\'!it''weh'iieceaBsi7't»;mf^ 'ffivjuioD of ’thn.'non^s 
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has increaenBd from 187 per mille males aged 5 and over in 1881 to 181 in 1921 
and from 4 per mille females in 1881 to 21 in 1921. 



The proeress in male education does not appear from the statistics to 
have been at all even, but an explanation for the apparent irregularities before 
1911 may lie in the changed manner of the successive returns. There has 
however been no such chanw between 1911 and 1921 and but a minor change 
between 4901 and 1911 ana we may safely compare the statistics of 1911 and 
1921, and with comparative safety the statistics of IMl and 1911. The 
progress of the last 20 years in the several quarters of the Province is summed 
up in the following table : — 
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in which progress has been veiy remarkable indeed, Dinajpar, Bangpor 
and Bogra. But on the otimr hand other bac^ard districts such as Mmda, 
Ihe Chittagong Hill Tracts, Nadia, Jalpaiguri, and Mymensingh have either 
made very little progress or gone back. . The same contrast is to be found 
between some of tue more advanced districts. Bakarganj, Tippera, Noakhali, 
Ehulna, Faridpur, Bankura, Birbhum and Calcutta nave made great strides, 
but Chittagong, Cooch Behar, Burdwan and Howrah have failed to do so. 
Calcutta keeps its long lead, Wi^ tvnce as many literates among its male 
population as any district. Even in 1^81 it had a proportion 50 per cent, 
higher than any outside district has yet reached.. 

Except in Calcutta, education had hardly touched the female population 
40 years ago. Only one woman in every 350 could read and write in 1881. 
There has Wn steady progress during every decade since, in almost everj 
district and State in the Province. Calcutta's lead over the rest of Bengal is 
more remarkable in the case of female than in the case of the male education, 
and progress in Calcutta has now carried the art of riding and writing to 
more than a quarter of the women who live in the city compared with only one 
in eight 20 years ago. Everywhere there has been decidedly more progress 
in the last 20 years than in the 20 years before 1901 and in most districts 
progress since 1911 has been greater than it was in the previous decade. 

179. Progress of rocont years aceording to caste.— The extent of literacy 
among males of the bhadralok castes seems to have reached its limit. Practi- 
cally all Baidya males have had the opportunity of acquiring the art of read- 
ing and writing Bengali and most of these who cannot do so are either not 
yet old enough or are defective. Brahmans and Kayasthas are rather behind 
the Baidyas, but among them too, elementary education has gone no further 
than 1911 ; in the case of all three, the last decade has shown great progress 
in female education. The Gandhabaniks seem to have nfade no progress in 
either sex in the last 10 years. Other castes have generally made some in the 
education both of their males and females of recent years, but there are 
exceptions, for example, the cases of the Pods, Tantis and Bauris. Those 
noted below, are among the castes which have made greatest progress in the 
education of their males ; — 





MOMBSa LITBRATB PBR MILL! 
MALBS AQBD 5 AND OtBR. 

INI. . , 1911. 

Tiparas 

... 

... 

173 

16 

Patnis 



130 

38 

Tiyars 

... 

... 

103 

47 

Garos 

... 

... 

25 

6 

Murmis 

... 


177 

104 

Lepchas 

. 

... 

93 

64 

Qoalns 

• 

... 


203 

149 

'ti 

Malos 

... 


93 

61 

Kocliei 

••• 


72 

89 

Kapalis 

... 


215 

137 

Jirndars ^ 

... 


203 

149 

Saiyadi 

... 


412 

309 

Jalia Kaibarttas 

... 


123 

95 

Sunris 

... 


846 

278 

Baruis 

• 

... 

... 

896 

326 


The phenomenal progress of the Tiparas has already been mentioned. Among 
the others mentioned there are a number of the Eastern Bengal aquatic crates 
w^ are socially rathm* looked down upon, Patnis, Tiyars, Malos and Jalia 
Kaibarttas. In the hills to the north the Buddhist tribes, Murmis and 
L^has, have made more prog^ress than others. The prepress of the Saiyids* 
ana the Baruis is ip part ^tious. Many Mdhammadans w^ have risen in 
:^,worid, and ammig such tl^ is naturally more than the average educa- 
to cdling themsehra Baiyads. Soipe of the Baruis in 1911 

(iji^to be ^ayanlus »d;iMmd^ retuimeiHhemscdvM 
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soi but on the occasion of the last census the claim was not pressed as rigourous* 
iv, and no doubt the Baruis now get the credit for the literacy of a number of 
the more advanced of the caste who called themselves Kayasthas ten years ago. 
The figures for Sunris given in 1911 referred only to Western and Central 
Bengal, those for 1921 refer to the whole Province so that the figures are not 
strictly comparable. 

180. Literacy in English. — It is indeed remarkable that in a county 
where but 18 per cent, of the males aged 6 and over can read and write their 
own language as many as 3 -4 per cent, should have acquired as much profi- 
ciency also in a foreign language. Yet this is the case in Bengal : 339 per 
10,(M»0 of the males aged 5 and over can read and write English and 23 per ' 
10,000 of the females. The knowledge is school-acquired knowledge, for very 
few of those who have learnt it have ever heard it spoken by an Englishman, 
though some may have picked it up partly from hearing it used by their 
elders in conversation. The reason lor the comparativdy advanced stage to 
which secondary education has been pushed in this country, while primary 
education has still not touched the great mass effectively, lies mainly in the 
caste system which divides the population between a section, whose tradition 
requires in them a knowledge of letters and whose traditional occupations are 
clerical, and the great mass whom caste jealousy in the past has helped k> keep 
in outer darkness. The first and smaller section has had some education for 
a very long time and an enthusiasm for acquiring more. There is no possi- 
bility for an individual of it to slip down from his pedestal in time of adversity 
or fall back for a means of livelihood on one of the occupations which engage 
the great mass. He must follow an occupation becoming his social position ot 
starve. He therefore receives primary education as early as possible, and, 
to equip himself as well as he can for the competition which is daily becoming 
keener to find such employment as his caste traditions permit him* to accept, 
he continues his education to the secondary stage. This is the key to the 
* enthusiasm for secondary education while there is comparatively little 
enthusiasm for primary education among the masses. The smaller section 
is the vocal section and its importunities in the past have led the Government 
to devote a disproportionate effort and expenditure to forwarding secondary 
education, disproportionate at least by comparison with the efforts of the 
Governments of other countries which have turned their attention first to offer 
primary education to all their subjects, and only afterwards to assist private 
enterprise in fostering seoonadry education. In Bengal in 1921 there were no 
less than 333,930 pupils accommodated in High English and Middle English 
Scliools workinv^ under the Education De* artment, more than a quarter the 
number of pupils, 1,181,531, in primary schools. 

. In respect of English education Bengal takes the lead of the other 
provinces of India as the figures of the following table illustrated by diagram 
No. 83 will show ; — 


LITKRATE in KNOLIBH per MILLE AHET) 5 and OVKI'.. 


- 

' 

Males. 



Females. 



1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

19S1. 

1911. 

J901. 

Bengal 

a, ■ 

23 

16 

,.2 5 

1-6 

11 

Bombay 

20 

17 

13 

3 

2 

2 

Madras 


14 

10 

2 

2 

iu 

Barnni ... ... 

9 ■ 

16 

10 

7 

4 

2 

2 

. The Punjab 

i 12 •' 

. 9 

i 

1 

^ 1 

.. t 

Tbe United 'provinces 

8 

6 1 


1 * 'i 

i 

1 


j 

a h ‘ j 

• ' i 

0-6 

i 

Q* ’.'.j 
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The Burmese though they are so far ahead of the other peoples of India 
in vernacular education, have not taken to English education to the same 
extent, and twice as many of the males in Bengal have learnt English as among 
the males in Burma. In Burma, however, female education in English hM 
progressed the further. Bengal is well ahead of Bombay and Madras which 
come close together, but Bombay has more females educated in English than 
either of the other two. The Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar and 
Orissa are far behind. 

181. English education in the several parts of the Province.— Calcutta 
is far ahead of any of the districts outside it. In the city half the 53 per cent, 
among males over the age of 5, who can read and write at all, can also read and 
write English. The variation in the proportion from district to district are 
illustrated by the map in diagram No. 81. 
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Hooghly and Howrah come next to Calcutta in respect of the knowledge of 
English. Burdwan, the 24-Pargana8, Darjeeling and Dacca follow, and th^ 
districts in the centre of the Province, Khulna, Nadia, Faridpur and Pabna, 
come before Ii^urshidabad, Birbhum and Bankura on the west and Chitta- 
gong. Bakargianj and Tippera on the east. Northern Bengal, except for 
Darjeeling and Pabna, is very backward in this knowledge, as are also Midna- 
pore, the Eastern Hill Tracts and Sikkim. The knowledge of English among 
females generally varies in the same direction from place to place as among 
males, but Calcutta has a longer lead over rural districts in the matter of 
English education among females even than among males and Darjeeling 
is very far in advance of any plains district, mainly because there is no purdah 
system among the hill people to cut short the girls* schooling as in the plains. 

182. English education and age. — The explanation of the return of the 
proportion literate in English, so high in the ages between 15 and 20 compared 
with the proportion over 20 as indicated below, lies in the great.strides which 
English education has made in the last few years : — 



1 NUMBKR PIR 10.000 LITRRATS IM BmULISB IV ICAGB AGK. 


5-10. 

10-16. 

1 15— fO. 

1 JO and over. 

MuIuh ... ... 

1 

48 

315 

f >14 

384 

Femalort 

9 

32 

31 

24 


English is acquired at a comparatively early age for apparently the standard 
of literacy is reached, among those who learn it, about the average age of 12^. 
It is not probable that many who have once properly acquired the language 
' forget it, for Bengalis educated in English appreciate the facilities which 
the language gives them, especially in the expression of abstract idea, and in 
common speech they lard their conversation in Bengali with a plethora of 
English abstract nouns. That the custom of the country requires girls to 
leave school at a very early age is emphasized again by the fact that the propor- 
tion literate in English is greater among females between the ages of 10 and 15 
than between the ages of 15 and 20. 

183. Progress of English education. — ^Thirty years ago only 76 per 
10,000 of the male population over the age of 5 in Bengal could read and write 
English. The proportion doubled between 1891 and 1901 and increased by 50 
per centi, from 157 to 228, in the next decade. During the last the increase has 
again been 50 per cent The increase from 157 to 228 was sufficiently remark- 
able, but that in the next decade there should have been the same proportionate 
increase on the top of it is very remarkable indeed. The actual number of 
males educated in English now is well over five times as many jt was 80 years 
ago, and it is not surprising that a knowledge of English is not the key to open 
the door to remunerative employment that it used to be. In spite of the fact 
that the proportion knowing English among the females is so low, it has 
increased only at the same rate as the corresponding proportion among males. 
A knowledge of English in fact of very little use to women. 

184. English education and caste.— The castes numerically of the 
greatest importance stand in the following order according to the prevalence 
of knowledge of English among their male population : — 


Baidya * 

Number per 10,000 
mnles aged Sand 
orer who an 
literate ia Biigliih. 

... 6,130 

Braliman 

... 

V74 

Kajaailia 

... 

2,660 

Sabarnabanik 

• •t 

2,189 

Indian Christian 


1,535 

Agarwiia (C^Iohtta only) 

... 

1,338 

fihaha .<• 


1,134 

QMdhibtnIk 

... 

1,128 


Saiyad 


Number per 10.000 
melM aged 5 and 
over who are 
literate lo Bogllab. 

921 

Barui 

... 

802 

Teli 

... 

671 

Sadgop 

... 

687 

Tantt 


... 535 

Kamar 


... 462 

Sudrn 


... 376 

'SttocT 

<..4 ♦ 
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Nambar per 10.000 
main a^ h and 
over who are 
literate in ^lisb. 


Number put lOiOOJ 

matofafad I Mi 

over who trO 
literate in NogUah. 


Napit ••• 

Jugi ••• 326 

Kapali ••• ••• 285 

Cliaei Kaibartta ... ••• 271 

Qoala ••• ••• 264 

Euinhar ... — 249 

Baiauab ... ••• 247 

Sutradbar ... > ... 246 


Newor (Darjeeling and Sikkim only) 242 
Kalu ... ... 204 


Alaiigar (Darjeeling Sikkim 

only) ... ••• 

Jalia Kaibartta ... * 

Nikari ... ... 

h)bekb ... ... 

Malo 

Lepcba (Darjeeling and Sikkim 
only) 

Tipara (Tripuru Slate only) 

Hajbanai 

Cbamar 


116 

114 

109 

102 

94 

92 

71 

66 

48 


Patni ... ... 186 

Gurung (Darjeeling und Sikairn 
only) ... ... 177 

Bliotia (Darjeeling and Sikkim only) 167 

Dboba ... ^ ... 166 

^^amaeudra ... ... 160 


Johha 

••• ••• 

44 

Bhumali 

... .p. 

42 

Tiyor 

■pp ppt 

40 

Biigdi 

PPP ePt 

ac 

Bbuiya 

••P PPP 

33 

Eulu 

• PP 

32 


Magli (Chittagong and ChittiigODg Chalwiia (Chittagong Hill 

Hill Tracts) ... ... 150 Tract.) ... ... 27 

Pod ... - 132 1 ,^ 1 , „„ 25 


Murini (Darjeeling and Sikkim 

only) ... ... 132 

Limbu (Darjeeling and Sikkim 

only) ... 121 

Kiiuirbu and Jiindar (Darjeeling 

und Sikkim only) ... ... 117 


Hori ... ... 15 

Eocli ... ... 14 

Garo (Myrnensingb only) ... 9 

Bauri ... ... 7 

Sontal ... ... 2 



The proportion is illustrated for the castes ■which have as many as 2 per 
cent of their males literate in English in diagram No. 82. A comparison 
lietween the list of castes in this order and the list in paragraph 177 above will 
show how accurately the impression which English education has made in each 
caste follows the impression which vernacular education has made, but the 
more advanced castes fiave much more a monopoly of English education than 
they have of •vernacular education, for the proportion literate in English 
ni pnng the Baidyas is 19 times as great as in the first cultivating class met with 
in the table just above, the Chasi Kaibarttas, while m regards literacy in the 
vernacular tJie proportiou who have it among the Baidvas is only five times as 
grAt as among the Chasi Kaibarttas. More than half the Baidya males over 
5 understand English, and this caste has a long lead over the Brahman and 
Kayasthas among whom the proportion is only a little over a quarter, while 
the three are ftirthmr in advance of the mei^tile classes in the kndivledge of 
EugMsh v ern i p |i j jl #Tk .Bdu c ali fl a,..a^ Indian Christians have 





pttsed the kttor. Engliah eduoatibn is aovr draped to no sectaon (rf tbo ' 
munity for thero ara even 188 Dorns, 189 Bhuinialis and 100 Hark who havn 
learnt the language. . . 

The Baidyas have five time# as great a ^oportion of their females literate 
in English as the Kayastha4 who ' stand next to them, and very fe^ but 
(AodraloA; females have acquired the language. .. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII. 

Aoeeunt of an abortive attempt to test the extent of 
lapse from lite^cy. 

It has been explained in Chapter V that to obtain an age distribution of 
the population by annual bm periods, slips for about 100,000 persons of eadi 
sex and religion were sorted;by annual age periods instead. of by the quinquen* 
nial periok required for Imperial Table VII. The results are given in 
Subsidiary Table I to Chapter V. The slips for males in the ages 10 to 29 
were then sorted to separate literates and illiterates in the hope th^ by 
comparing the number of literate in each age per 100,000 of the total male 
population with the annual siatistics of the Education Department showing 
how many scholars were studying in each year for the last two decades in the 
fJaoHAa in which literacy is ordinarily attained in the schools, some indication 
might be obtained as to how many boys lose the art of letters after they leave 
school. The result of the sorting is disclosed in the following table:— 

,Jifumher of literate malen in eacl^age j)ei\100,000 malee in ^11. , 


Aim XOUTH j 


.. y, f,;. f . B*9T BKirflAh. 

1 ! 


Hindus. 


Hubammadaus. 


Hindus. 


^ HutiPiumadans. 
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The figoree have of oooiee been affected in the same way as the crude ag|e 
.di^ribution dealt with in Chapter Y, but they may be graduated by a m^hani- 
*cal process in the same way as the age distribution was graduated to give the 
result shown in Subsidiary Table I-A to Chapter V. Such a graduation 
for Hindu male literates and for the whole Hindu male population in Easterp 
Bengid are compared in the following table : — 




Graduated eerlee of 
iileretes in each age 
period per 100,000 
io allapea. 

Gruduated number whether 
literate or Illiterate 

In each age 
period. 

Proportion literate 
per liOOOln 

each age. 

10 


600 

2,449 

245 

It 

I*. ... 

620 

2,394 

259 

12 

••• 

628 

2,340 

268 

13 

... 

630 

2,286 

275 

14 

.«■ ••• 

628 

2,232 

284 

16 

... ••• 

620 

2,179 

286 

16 


608 

2,126 

286 

17 

... ••• 

594 

2,074 

287 

18 

... .M 

580 

2,022 

289 

19 

... ..s 

570 

1,971 

291 

20 

... .« 

558 

1,920 

295 

21 

... ... 

551 

1,870 

300 

22 

... ... 

546 

1,820 

306 

23 


542 

1,771 

312 

24 

... ... 

538 

1,723 

318 

25 

... ... 

533 

1,675 

322 

26. 

... ... 

525 

1,628 

327 

27 


617 

1,581 

327 

28 

... 

502 

1,536 

327 

29 


488 

1,490 



The apparent conclusion is that the proportion literate steadily increase 
from the age of 10 right up to the age oi 27. It is possible that mortality is 
greater among the illiterate than among the literate and that a certain number 
teach themselves to read after they have reached maturity, but the result is 
an unexpected one, and must, I think, be taken as pointing to the conclusion 
that whether there has been lapse from literacy to any great extent or not, it 
has not been admitted in filling up the census schedules. The figures up to 
this stage of the investigation have been given but it does not seem worth vmile 
to elaborate them further. 
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SUfiSlDIAST TABLE I.— Education bt Aob, Sex and Reuoipn. 



AUIUUglom 

Hindu 

MumIbibd 

ObrlitUD 

and othtr 
OhriitUm, 

InMan OhrUtinn 

Brnhmo 

Budilhiit 

Aiilmlift 


MCMBBB PIB XILLE If BO ABE LITBBATB. 


HUMBIB PBB mili«b 
AOBD 8 ABD OVBB VHO 
ARl LITBBATB U 
BXOLIBH. 



* Betwwn th« ngti 8 and 18. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Education by Age, Sex and Locality. 


NOXBBB per kills who ABB LITERATE. 


Dibtriot and Natural 
D lVlIlONi. 
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SUBSIDIABT TABLB 111.— Eduoatiok bt Religion, Sex and Looality. 


NUlfBBtt OF LITBRATBS PBR MXLL^ AGBD » AND OYBR. 


Diitrlot KDd Nfttaral Diviiloitt. 


Hirdu. 

Musalmar. 

AR1MI8T. 

OHRI#k'IAR. 

Buddhist. 



Male. 

Female. 

ICale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

FSmate. 

1 

t 

1 



4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

mut 

... 

m 

B 

133 

• 

13 

1 

333 

4ff 

133 

13 

WBST BBNOAL (BUASWAV DlTl* 
■lOir). 

fli 

M 

173 

3 

13 

1 

733 

371 

333 

33 

BordwED 


194 

91 

169 

9 

8 

0 

761 

660 

760 

... 

Blrbbnni ••• ••• 


949 

14 

180 

7 

17 

4 

601 

606 


... 

Bftokun 


961 

19 

904 

8 

17 

0 

688 

869 

... 

... 

Midnapore 


989 

16 

161 

9 

19 

0 

689 

460 

986 

0 

Hooghlj 


960 

17 

911 

10 

6 

0 

869 

818 

861 

0 

Hownh 


106 

69 

176 

10 

98 

0 

768 

749 

499 

1.000 

OSNTHAL BBNOAL (FRlBlDlirOT 
Dirzsioir). 

317 

37 

133 

3 

ff 

f 

333 

373 

337 

137 

94-PEr(rEnM 


966 

69 

186 

6 

97 

6 

489 

998 

661 

0 

Otloutto 


690 

369 

810 

64 

4 

0 

847 

894 

694 

908 

Nadia 


399 

49 

41 

6 

4 

0 

171 

900 

600 

0 

Munhldabad 


913 

83 

89 

6 

9 

0 

670 

699 

800 

0 

JaNRore 

... 

944 

80 

94 

7 

... 

... 

191 

106 

66 

0 

Khulna 

... 

961 

69 

147 

8 

7 

0 

606 

898 

899 

0 

NORTH BKNOAL 

... 

173 

33 

113 

3 

13 

0 

371 

333 

133^ 

f 

Rajbhahi Dirisiov 

... 

173 

33 

113 

3 

13 

0 

333 

333 

m 

3 

Rajshahi 

... 

916 

19 

80 

8 

I 

e»* 

988 

161 

B 


Dtnajpur 

... 

147 

11 

183 

8 

4 

0 

146 

87 

1.000 

... 

Jalpaigurl 

... 

191 

11 

146 

9 

16 

0 

189 

80 

176 

0 

Darjeeling 

... 

909 

8 

N6 

99 

17 

0 

671 

667 

180 

10 

Bangpor 

... 

168 

18 

98 

4 

7 

... 

676 

498 

888 

ate 

Bogra 

... 

964 

40 

ni 

7 

19 

1 

468 

807 

1.000 

... 

Pabna ... 

... 

aor 

48 

m 

4 

86 

... 

649 

609 

• 600 

... 

Kalda 

... 

149 

19 

■I 

4 

4 

0 

199 

88> 

... 


Ooooh Bebar .» 

... 

174 

18 

194 

8 

0 

0 

848 

681 

1,000 

... 

EAST BENOAL ... * 

... 

313 

31 

33 

3 

33 

3 

333 

317 

133 

33 

Daooa. Division 

... 

333 

33 

37 

3 

33 

3 

333 

137 

333 

173 

Daooa 

... 

197 

1 

71 

88 

» 

187 

0 

946 

166 

677 

... 

ICymenslngh 

... 

981 

18 

69 

8 

86 

4 

977 

176 

600 

... 

Faridpur 

M. 

ao6 

61 

79 


... 

... 

844 

178 

1.000 

... 

Bakargan] 

.« 

416 

70 

167 

6 

... 

... 

H 


498 

178 

OHItTAOOirO DITIITOR 

• 

333 

33 

113 

f 

7 

3 

H 


137 

13 

Tlppera ... »* 

M. 

147 

47 

ito 

8 


• e* 

788 


881 

11 

* Koakhall 

... 

m 


117 

4 

... 

... 

•N 


800 

88 

^CRitttafDBg .» 

... 

t44 

B 

89 

4 

44 

18 



114 

88 

^DbtttagoBf Htn Traote ... 

... 

n 

B 

77 


■1 

1 

818 


188 

8 

Tklimra Btota 


m 


61 

4 

fl 

0 

868 

118 

W 

8 

mw .. 


§1 

B 

333 

3 

B 

- 

431 

337 

•» 

f 

6 


T 
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OHAPTBB VIII.— UTBBAOT. 


— r — — — ■ - — — 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Enqubh education by Age, Sex a»d Locauit. 


LITB&ATB IN BNOLI8B PXB 10.000. 


Dliirfot mmI NftiarBl 






1091. 




1 

1811. 

1901. 

1801. 

Dlviiioiii. 

B- 

-10. 

l&-lft. 

1ft— 90. 

90 AHD OVIB. 

ft AND OVER. 1 

ft AND OVSB. 

6 AND OYIB. 

ft AND OriE. 


Mala. 

Famala. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Pemale* 

1 

2 

8 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

18 

14 

1ft 

16 

17 



II 

1 

171 

If 

171 

17 

III 

fl 

III 

fl 

111 

71 

717 

77 

71 

1 

WEST BENGAL 

fl 

1 

Ilf 

71 

III 

17 

Iff 

77 

III 

71 

171 

71 

711 

7 

II 

f 

(BDEDWAM DlVUlOJr). 

















BurdwAD 

5ft 

14 

880 

86 

604 

98 

401 

24 

486 

94 

83ft 

1ft 

934 

19 

06 

6 

Blrbhum 

26 

4 

280 

6 

560 

0 

989 

4 

974 

6 

172 

3 

100 

9 

40 

... 

Bankura 

28 

1 

941 

6 

488 

8 

806 

6 

96ft 

6 

140 

9 

128 

1 

87 

... 

Mldnapore 

28 

4 

184 

12 

274 

14 

188 


164 

10 

10ft 

ft 

86 

8 

,1 

* 

Hooghlj 

104 

4 

ft49 

10 

081 

96 

667 

17 

606 

16 

421 

18 

808 

7 

f 

Howrah 

Iftft 

11 

efiO 

88 

1,187 

40 

86ft 

64 

709 

4ft 

764 

62 

440 

28 

977 

10 

CENTRAL BENGAL 

171 

II 

820 

15 

III 

II 

720 

77 

111 

II 

III 

II 

III 

II 

717 

fl 

(PBMlDBMaT DlVl* 

aiOM). 

















S4*FargaQaM 

50 

0 

370 

24 

660 

27 

488 

27 

481 

28 

884 

1ft 

287 

10 

947 

1ft 

Calcutta 

1.878 

ftftB 

2.600 

1.141 

8.101 

1.118 

2,610 

748 

2.610 

798 

1.081 

634 

1,401 

006 

988 

88» 

Nadia 

31 

4 

260 

27 

621 

81 

808 

14 

881 

16 

917 

ft 

194 

4 

60 

1 

Munhidabad 

8ft 

2 

968 

18 

622 

16 

816 

11 

284 

10 

177 

ft 

124 

8 

48 

f 

Jewore 

84 

4 

286 

16 

460 

90 

182 

14 


18 

176 

8 

107 

1 

41 

... 

Khulna 

48 

2 

808 

19 

706 

14 

8BA 

6 

841 

7 

190 

8 

196 

9 

86 

... 

NORTH BENGAL 

71 

1 

771 

71 


71 

711 

1 

771 

1 

17 

1 

II 

1 

22 

r 

BAJBRAHI DITIBIOM ... 

71 

1 

771 

71 

U f N 

71 

711 

1 

771 

1 

II 

1 

■ 

■ 

22 

7 

Rajihahl 

10 

1 

114 

6 


6 

in 

ft 

160 

4 

89 

2 

m 

B 

97 

1 

Dinajpur 

17 

2 

146 

0 


8 

140 

4 

120 

ft 

60 

1 

88 

1 

1ft 

... 

Jalpalguri 

14 

8 

84 

ft 

184 

6 

157 

7 

126 

6 

86 

8 

44 

4 

98 

I 

DarjedlDg 

10ft 

66 

588 ! 

97ft 

650 

210 

408 

110 

417 

148 

849 

118 

IftO 

74 

71 

f 

Bangpur 

18 

2 

141 

0 

980 

7' 

147 

6 

182 

6 

60 

8 

84 

9 

17 

1 

Bogra ...' 

20 

1 

266 

19 

589 

11 

971 

7 

948 

7 

108 

1 

46 

1 

12 

... 

Fabna 


ft 

274 

1ft 

661 

18 

14ft 

8 

808 

8 

186 

8 

100 

2 

22 

- 

Xalda 

10 

8 

121 

4 

264 

ft 

142 

8 

127 

8 

66 

1 


m 

14 

... 

Oodub Bebar 

87 

4 

141 

28 

83ft 

14 

141 

8 

188 

10 

86 

8 


m 

■ 

■ 

EABT BENGAL ..f ... 

II 

1 

171 

to 

III 

71 

171 

71 

111 

77 

711 

1 


■ 

i 

7 

Baooa BiyiszoM 

II 

1 

111 

If 

117 

fl 

111 

71 

177 


711 

1 

D 

■ 


7 

Daooa 

46 

7 

400 

88 

91ft 

81 

406 

17 

286 

18 

97ft 

0 

17ft 

4 

■ 

cl 

Mynmiiiiigh 

SI 

1 

204 

14 

449 

Ift 

986 

7 

908 

8 

117 

2 


■ 

■ 

1 

Varldpur 

40 

i 

846 

16 

711 

90 

118 

8 

210 

10 

171 

8 



U 

t 

BakarganJ 

40 

4 

8U 

21 

680 

18 

m 

■ 

260 

11 

124 

1 


■ 

98 

1 

OBITTAQONO DiVIBlOll 

B 

■ 

111 

77 

III 

71 

B 

m 

111 

71 

711 

1 

B 

■ 

fl 

7 

Tlpp« 

H 

■ 

281 

18 

684 

12 

968 

8 

956 

8 

128 

8 


1 

17 

1 

NoakhaU 

14 

1 

164 

1 

468 

7 

228 

6 

106 

ft 

108 

2 

■i 

H 

17 

M. 

OlilMagoag 

8ft 

10 

962^ 

27 

688 

22 

828 

14 

984 

16 

177 

8 

ii 

■ 

48 

t 

ChittaiW ElU Tkaotf 

90 

... 

49 

8 

86 

8 

76 

6 

64 

6 

46 

1 

84 


i 


Tripura 8tata 

8 

8 

101 

12 

276 

6 

124 

8 

116 

7 

U8 

8 

40 

1 

•ee 

•ee 

•HlWi ^ ... M. 

» f 

1 

ft 

f 

II 

1 

717 

1 

71 

1 

17 

7 

71 

1 

««• 
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OHAFTBB yiH.-LITBBACY. 


C 

T 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Education by Castes. 



NUMBKB or lilTKRATCi lOID » AVD OVIB PBB 1,000. 


OAITI. 

lOfl. 1 

1911. 

1981. 

1911. 


Total 

Mala. 

famala. 

ToUl 

Mala. 

Pemala. 

Total. 

Mala. 

Famala. 

Total 

Mala. 

Famala. 

1 

8 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

IS 

HIMII. 













iforwnl* (Oatoutto) 

Bafdl* 

Bardya 

Ml 

M 

771 

46 

188 

8 

4M 

M 

676 

89 

48 

1 

Ml 

17 

1.816 

18 

79 

4 

6M 

1 

696 

16 

fl 

1 

■Bf 

888 

497 

ni 

884 

404 

l,MI 

6,180 

706 

t,6M 

4,617 

889 

41*1 

886 

10 

IM 

860 

16 

111 

847 

8 

71 

167 

• 

Bnrnl 

m 

198 

48 

171 

886 

88 

417 

808 

16 

ni 

401. 

7 


7 

18 

1 

11 

86 

1 

4 

7 

4 

4 

6 

1 



11 

06 

4 

M 

74 

8 

II 

48 

4 

11 

19 

0 

Bhnlya 

14 

411 

40 

786 

8 

102 

17 

441 

81 

787 

1 

187 

11 

1.111 

88 

8.798 

0 

117 

1 

i,in 

6 

8,847 

46 


U 

88 

8 

II 

49 

8 

*1 

48 

1 

11 

17 

... 


II 

169 

9 

II 

117 

4 

M 

166 

8 

II 

60 

0 

Qa^babanik 

144 

691 

61 

Ml 

685 

60 

ni 

1,128 

66 

171 

1.851 

40 

Okro (ICymsMingh) 

OmIa 

Ouning (DarJaeUng and Blkklm) 
Hart 

14 

111 

86 

808 

8 

14 

1 

M 

6 

149 

0 

7 

1 

144 

9 

a.^4 

0 

6 

1 

71 

0 

188 

0 

6 

114 

11 

880 

40 

8 

1 

N 

11 

198 

8U 

4 

1 

N 

1 

177 

15 

0 

0 

II 

1 

61 

5 

0 

JofI or Jagt 

Kalbartta Oliaat ••• 

171 

1M 

888 

S46 

16 

18 

141 

IM 

886 

888 

7 

9 

171 

in 

886 

871 

8 

4 

M 

M 

116 

164 

i 

lUlbartta Jalla 

II 

188 

7 

M 

05 

8 

n 

114 

8 

14 

46 

1 

Kalu* 

111 

877 

9 

not arailabla 

111 

804 

4 

not araiUblu 


Ml 

860 

87 

171 

815 

15 

M7 

468 

10 

IM 

846 

8 

Kapall* 

KSmbnTand Jlmdar (Darjaallng 

111 

816 

10 

71 

137 

4 

141 

885 

5 

11 

60 

1 

418 

686 

176 

M7 

647 

188 

1.417 

8.560 

117 

141 

i,in 

8,188 

66 

111 

300 

8 

70 

186 

8 

11 

... 

17 

64 

1 

and Sikkim). 

Kooh* 

n 

78 

1 

11 

89 

0 

7 

14 

8 

1 

8 

0 

Ktunhar 

111 

811 

11 

II 

172 

6 

111 

849 

8 

II 

184 

8 

Umbtt (Darjaallng and Sikkim) 

M 

166 

8 

nob arailabla 

n 

181 

1 

nob arailabla 

• 

Halo 

41 

98 

6 

« 

" 


47 

94 

1 


40 

0 

ICangar (Darjaallng and Sikkim) 

M 


8 

nob arailabla 

n 

116 

4 

not arailabla 

Mtiohl * 

tl 


8 

14 

86 

1 

11 

18 

1 

1 

18 

{ 



II 

169 

7 

17 

no 

8 

71 

150 

8 

M 

61 

0 

Kapit 

111 

174 

18 

IM 

884 

9 

IM 

845 

8 

N 

190 

1 

Nawar (Darjaallng and Sikkim) 

111 

381 

6 

not arailabla 

117 

848 

4 

not arailabla 

Pa8nl* 

71 

180 

6 

M 

88 

1 

17 

166 

1 

1 

17 

0 

Pod* - 

111 

860 

7 

Ml 

888 

6 

M 

188 

8 

U 

68 

0 

Baibanal 

Sadgop* 

N 

188 

8 

M 

118 

8 

M 

66 

1 

11 

19 

0 

Ml 

867 

86 

IN 

818 

17 

m 

687 

18 

m 

486 

18 

Shttbarnabanlk 

III 

610 

187 

1 not arailabla 

1.1M 

8.169 

94 

not araiUbla 

Shaba 

in 

676 

49 

1 not arailabla 


171 

1.098 

19 

not arailabla 

Sndra* 

187 

864 

80 

IM 

869 

14 

IN 

876 

4 

N 

300 

1 

Bnnri* 

IN 

846 

16 

111 

878 

19 

IN 

871 

9 

117 

888 

46 



in 

818 

14 

II 

188 

8 

111 

845 

6 

71 

144 

1 

Tantl 

111 

889 

89 

IM 

898 

88 

Ml 

686 

14 

Ml 

487 

16 

Tad and TIU 

HI 

894 

84 

in 

888 

17 

Ml 

671 

14 

n# 

401 

11 

Tlpara (Tripura Btata) ...* ... 

n 

178 

8 

1 

16 

0 

M 

71 

8 

1 not arailabla 

Tlyar* ..J 

M 

108 

8 

M 

47 

8 

n 

40 

1 

1 

17 

1 

MMAIJIAN. 













Babara"’ 

17 

46 

6 

n 

lotarailabli 


11 

86 

6 

E 

lot arallabli 


Jolaha «*.. 

n 

98 

4 

M 

I 90 

1 I 

M 

44 

8 

11 

1 !! 

1 1 

Xttin ... 

M 

60 

4 

M 

1 66 

1 8 

11 

88 

8 

11 

1 84 

1 0 

Hlkart ... 

a 

111 

7 

1 not arallabl 

a 

M 

109 

8 

1 not arallabl 

a 

Salyad 

Ml 

411 

69 

IM 

1 809 

1 87 

111 

981 

61 

171 

489 

11 

Shaikh ... ... 

17 

106 

6 

DC 

itarallabta 


M 

108 

1 

DC 

“* ct-" 

1 

1 

r 

ONHtTIMI. 













Indian Obrlatlan 

Ml 

186 

888 

171 

886 

886 

i.ni 

1,616 

164 

IM 

1,868 

671 

i 

•USDNItT. 













Bhoiln (Dar jartlng and SlkUm) 
Ohakma (Ohlttagong Hill Traow) 
Lapoha (l^jaaUng and Sikkim) 
ICngh (Ohlttagong and Ohltta- 
goof wll Traoti)!' 

ICnm (Darjeadng and Sikkim) 

n 

no 

1 

M 

114 

9 

M 

167 

16 

M 

186 

6 

M 

M 

106 

98 

4 

7 

M 

H 

117 

64 

8 

1 

11 

n 

87 

98 

8 

10 

M 

n 

41 

41 

1 

H 

u 

1«4 

,17» 

19 

4 

IM 

M 

846 

104 

16 

8 

71 

71 

160 

118 

11 

8 

M 

11 

c 

18 

1 

1 

MMMT. 













Bonlal M. 

1 

9 

•8 

1 

10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

1 



f *Tlw MUotatottotti for oolamni for IWl m buod on tho Hfforoi of thoot OMfeM for tho vMi F^raflaoii bal|lMiii for ltU«ri Mitd oto |Im w iliit 
otrtorontf forotrtfUa loonttWonln irttloh thoin pnmtronfc . . 

fTte onlontaiMii te mt fti* bMi4 on tiM flgniw for thi wlio)i )?rorf|ioi. 1MI thoM for tMl OttlflMM for n'rii^ 

r > ' , r , 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Numbek of institutions and pupils accobding to the 
• betubnb'of the Education Department.* 




lOlL 

mu 

^ 1801. • 

1891. 

Class or lusTirurioir. 


NncBiB or— 

ndicbbr or- 

Ncicbir or— 

Ndmbir or— 



Iiatlttttloii*. 

Scholar*. 

ZofltitatlOD*. 

Boholar*. 

loctltatloD*. 

Scholar*. 

Institution*. 

Scholars. 

1 


1 

8 

4 

6 

A 

7 

6 

9 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 








■ 


OOLLBOIATl BDUOATION. 








■ 


/For Boy* 

IrtiOoUeffss 

... 

88 

19,676 

88 

9,844 

86 

7,889 


4,818 

i For Girli 

... 

1 

813 

8 

60 

8 

46 


19 

Lsw Oollove 


8 

8,608 

11 

1,831 

18 

760 

6 

908 

IMiOAl OollegM 


S 

1,480 

1 

689 

1 

669 

1 

197 

Oirll BngliMering OollagM 


1 

888 

1 

888 

1 

871 

1 

871 

TrftiQlDg OoUeget 

... 

t 

189 

4 

78 

1 

10 

... 


Tottl tf Oolltilitt livoatlM 

... 

iO 

U,U7 

u 

fMffi 

$8 

$,$88 

8$ 

$,888 

SCHOOL BDOOATION— GBMHBAL. 

/For Boyi 

High BoBtUh SohoolB ... i 

.. 

888 

809,768 

487 

186,778 

405 

98,166 

887 

60,610 

(For Girl! 

... 

85 

4,808 

18 

1,496 

6 

688 

... 

... 

/For Boyi 

Kiddle BagUih Schools „A 


l.BSl 

184,178 

1,188 

107,667 

776 

66,940 

676 

48,688 

(For GirU 

... 

41 

6,049 

11 

1,089 

... 

... 

... 

... 

„ /For Boy* 

Kiddle YernMuler SohooleK 

... 

840 

18,180 

641 

84,886 

864 

46,461 

948 

68,769 

llbt Girl* 

... 

81 

8,148 

81 

8,808 

16 

1,017 

... 

... 

/ For Boy* 

Prbnsry School •{ 

... 

85,703 

1,181,681 

87,878 

1,006,148 

88,869 

808,884 

89,798 

718.088 

(For Girl* 

... 

18,069 

876,884 

6,096 

189,180 

8,091 

44,041 

... 

... 

Glrto* Sohoolst 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8,187 

41,900 

Titil tf tthotl UiiMtlta-flMirtl 

... 

i0,i13 

1S1$SU 


1S1$,$tt 

88, m 

1,$88,8$1 

88,888 

$§$s$$ 

School Kouoation— Spioial. 

/Mesten 

Tmlolng School* < 


118 

8,689 

187 

8,887 

10 

676 



(Ki*trMN* 

... 

18 

809 

8 

188 

8 

itt 

M. 

... 

Kedioel School* 

... 

8 

1,068 

10 

8,068 

7 

988 


... 

logloeerlog or SorTeylog School* ... 

... 

1 

808 

1 

811 

1 

109 


... 

Zndiuferiel Bobool* ... ... 

... 

4 

87 

48 

1,668 

11 

640 

t 

... 

Oommeroiel School* 

... 

16 

618 

18 

670 


... 

... 

e 

Ksdre*hs* 

. 

848 

87,881 

898 

16,876 

88 

8,698 

... 

... 

KlsoillUMOu* School* 

... 

840 

16,878 

8,166 

66,106 

867 

6,868 

186 

f,007 

Tcial tf ttkttl UtcatlM-StttlBl 

• 

has 

USit 

iju 

7$,$$i 

887 

1$S87 

188 

$,U7 

t Ttlll tf Mlt iMtltHtltti 

... 

ihiit 

isus$$ 

$$,$71 

1, $$$,$$$ 

88S$8 

1S$$S$8 

88S87 

$U,$U 

FBIVATH INSTITUTIONS. 

t 

JLdfSOoed tesoblDg, Arsblo or Porsiso 


98 

4,898 

147 

4,769 

198 

6,880 

861 

7S$t 

▲dnuMSd Icsohlng, Senokrit .« 

.« 

11 

61 

147 

916 

640 

4,086 

104 

7,888 

Bvasuttry «esohiiig>-^r* 

«. 

91 

8,184 

186 

8,066 

689 

7,041 

1,176 

0,416 

(ihrGlrli 

... 

#1 

497 

18 

880 

1 

8 

... 

... 

MMMnUry tctohiiig-^ f ^ 

... 

9U 

80,913 

1,446 

86,611 

8,866 

60,178 

6,789 

60,048 

? (For Girl* 

... 

181 

4,741 

194 

8,167 

858 

1,881 

... 

... 

Ote Scho^ tH'. oof /lor Boy* 
nniac to ])tpsrtiiMnt-< 

■tanZbrd. (for Girl* 


414 

19,810 

868 

11,994 

67 

1,497 

106 

966 

... 

60 

1,606 

87 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UMguage. 

185. Introductory. — ^At the Ceseus of 1901 instructions were issued 
that the lan^age to be entered against the name of each individual was the 
language ordinarily spoken by him. A change was, however, made in 1911 
and the rule was that the language to be entered was the language ordinarily 
spoken by each person in his own home, that is to say, his native tongue. In 
the vernacular the term matri bhasa is a perfectly well understood one, and it 
is unlikely that the instructions issued for the Census of 1911 and again for 
tlus census caused much difficulty or produced such anomalies as had been 
found to have been produced in 1901, when, for instance, Frenchmen working 
in India returned English as their language, because they spoke it more often 
than their native French. 

The statistics of language are exhibited in Table X of the Census Tables 
Volume where the languages are arranged according to the province or 
country in which they are ordinarily spoken. First come the vernacular lan- 
guages of Bengal and Sikkim followed by those of the adjoining provinces, 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, those of other provinces of India, those 
of Asiatic countries beyond India and finally European languages. Although 
the majority of those speaking Hindi or Urdu are immigrants, the language 
has been included vdth the vernaculars of Bengal partly because it is the 
lingua franca in centres of organised industry and partly because it is not 
to be described as the vernacular of one of several provinces rather than the 
others. 

The statistics are analysed in three subsidiary tables appended to this 
chapter showing — 

(I) the distribution of the population according to language, the 

languages being arranged according to the scheme of we Lin- 
guistic Survey of India; 

(II) the distribution by language of the population of each district 

showing only the more commonly used languages; and 

(III) a comparison, for tribes with distinct tribal languages between 
. the statistics of the Language and Caste Tables, Tables X and 

XIII of the Census Tables \^lume. 

It was not to be expected that the people themselves would be able to 
return their languages with any philological extractitude. Their lingustic and 
dialectic distinctions made by the Linguistic Survey were largely its own work 
and its terminology is in some instances foreign to the people, and was certainr 
ly foreign to the census enumerators of Bengal in respect of the language of 
certain immigrants. Thus Bihari is a language with three main 
' dialects, M^hi, Bhojpuri. and Maithili, but the Bengali enumerators ^uld 
oi;ly recognise the language for Hindi, as the persons to be enumerated pro- 
bably called it, and Hindi was recorded. At this census no attempt was i^e^ 
to dmtinguish Hindi and Urdu. At fprmer censuses separate Statistios wwe 
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prepay for the two, but wl»t really happened wae that a Hindu enumerator 
^«ommonly used the term Hindi and a Muhammadan enumerator the term 
Urdu, and the statistical distinction between the two meant practically 
nothing at all. 

On the occasion of this census no attempt was made to obtain statistics 
of dialects. The. staff which supervised the enumeration were given a printed 
list of knguages Which were likely to be found and the locality in which they 
anight be looked for, and when at the time of tabulating the results any dialect 
wmch is not a distinct language was found to have been returned it was 
classified under the correct language following the Linguistic Survey and the 
epeaker entered as speaking that language. An exception was, however, 
made in the case of the Kherwari language. It was found that its dialects, 
Santali, Mundari, and so on, had invariably been returned, and separate 
figures were prepared and are given in a footnote to Table X showing the 
number of speakers of each. 

A tendency was noticed at this as at former censuMS to return Persian 
and Arabic as languages ordinarily spoken, though the numbers of persons 
born in Persia or Arabia and of descendents of Persians and Arabians are 
very small in Bengal. Persian is often used as a sort of honorofic designation 
for the language spoken by Muhammadans, and Hafez, those who know the 
Horan by heart, commonly advertise their accomplishment by giving their 
language as Arabic. Accordingly it was necessary to investigate instances in 
'which Arabic and Persian were returned with the result that only 87 speakers 
■of Persian and 44 speakers of Arabic are shown in Census Table X outside 
Calcutta. 

186. Distribution of Bengali.— Though 80 different languaps are 
found spoken in Bengal there is no other province in India which has the 
«ame homogeneity in the matter of language except the United Provinces in * 
which 99 per cent, speak some form of Hindi. Bengali is the mother tongue 
•of ^most 92 per cent, of the total population of Bengal and considering the 
■very large number of speakers 43,769,394 it is a language with remarkably 
little variation from place to place. The Linmistic Survey separated six 
main dialects from the central or standard, calling them Western, South- 
'Westem, Northern, Rajbansi, Eastern and South-Eastern, but indeed it is 
■very difficult to draw clearly marked lines between them. A Bengali from 
Mi^apore would have considerable difficulty in following a conversation 
"between two old women in the island, of Sandwip or in parts of Sylhet or 
Chittagong, but he would have no difficulty in conversing with the mgn. The 
Eastern Bengal man is at once recognised in Calcutta by his pronounciatiqn 
• of the letters s, chh, and z, bv the elisions which he makes in the conjugation of 
"his verbs, and in some of the idioms he uses, but the difference between the 
Beng^i spoken, for example, in Nadia, which is perhaps the purest form of 
the language, and even the distorted Chittagonian dialect is certainly no 
greater than that between Standard English and the language spoken by the 
working classes in Yorkshire. The Chakma dialect, that spoken by the tribe 
of t^ same-name in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Mai Paharia, that spoken 
by some of the people from the Santal Parganas, differ more noticeably from 
Bengali, but have been designated dialects of Bengali by the Linguistic Survey, 
and separate statistics have not been prepared for those who speak them. 
The Kharia Thar and Ptdiira Thar diaikts which are mentioned in the classi- 
ficaticm and statistics of the Linguistic Survey do not belong to Bengal, but 
to Manbhum district across the border, in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

, The proportion of the population whose language is Bengali falls below 
\ ‘B6ner cent, only in 6 districts, Midnapore, Jalpaiguri, Datjeeling, Malda and. 
^Chittagong Hill Tracts, and in Calcutta and Tripura State, and rises above 
Se'bwcent. inNa^a, Jepsore, Khulna, Pabna, Dacca, Faridpur, Bakargani, 

Tim)era,Iloi^Mdrand(3utti^n^^ The language being so remarkaWy the 

the pre^rtions qMal^ it are belter illustrated as m 
^ mg^^griun No. 84 ^iA shows the proportiwi of the poihilation ot 
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each district whose language is other than Bengali, than by a map showing 
the proportion of Bengali speakers. 



The languages other than Bengali, spoken in the plains, are almost al- 
ways the language of immigrants. . The most important of them is Hindi 
and Urdu, which is an indigenous language only in Malda and to a less extent 
across t\ie river Ganges in Murshidabad', Kherwari, which is the language of 
^ome of the original inhabitants only in the western parts of Bankura, Mid- 
napore, Burdwan and Birbhum; and Oriya, which is spoken by a certain 
number of the indigenous population only in a corner of Midnapore. Tipara 
or Mrung and certain other languages with smaller numbers of speakers be- 
long to the Eastern Hills and there are numerous non- Aryan languages 
beside the Aryan Khas Kura, which is the lingua franca in the Eastern 
Himalayas. Arakanese (Maghi) is the language of immigrants from Arakan 
to the southern parts of Chittagong and Chitt^ong Hill Tracts, but some of 
them are settlers for a very long time, and the Garos who have their own lan- 
guage in Mymensingh may be said to be indigenous to the district. 

• The proportion speaking Bengali in the Province and the several quar- 
ters of it at each of the last three censuses is as given below: — 

Numberxif Bengali^pe»ken p«r 10,000 
of the popalettoD. 



IMl. 

1911. 

1001. 

Bengal 

9,197 

9,192 

9,296 

West Bengal 

8,726 

8,750 

8,778 

Central Bengal ... 

9,035 

9,012 

9,196 

North Bengal ... ^ ... 

9,737 

8,811 

9,047 

East Bengal, Dacca Divieioo ... 

9,843 

9,824 

9,840 

Chittagong Diyieion and Tripara 
State ... ... 

. 9,522 

9,529 

9,66& 
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The proportion speaking Bengali fell by as much as 1 per cent, between 
1901 and 1911 mainly on account of increased migration from the west. The 
^greatest fall was in Central Bengal due to the immigration of Hindusthani 
4urtizans, labourers, etc., to Calcutta and the industrial area about it, but the 
fall was almost as great in Northern Bengal, where it was dUe to the over- 
flow of Kherwari speakers from the Santal Parganas, the indenture of more 
•coolies for the Jalpai^ri tea gardens, and immigration from Nepal. The pro.- 
portion also fell slightly in Western and in Eastern Bengal mainly due to 
•greater fecunditv among aboriginal tribes than among Bengalis but partly also 
to immigration from the west. During the last decade the proportion of Ben- 
i^ali speakers has slightly increased on the average. It has risen decidedly 
in Central Bengal where the proportion of immigrants to Calcutta from the 
west has fallen off considerablv and that to the 24-Parganas and Murshidabad 
less noticeably; and risen slightly in Eastern Bmgal for the same reason, but 
lias fallen somewhat in Western Bengal and more in Northern Bengal, for the 
streams of migration into it have continued to flow, if less strongly than in the 
■decade before. 

187. Distribution of Hindi and Urdu. — The proportion speaking Hindi 
and Urdu in each district is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 85. In 



the Province as a whole, Hindi or Urdu is the language of 1,806,820 per- 
«anB 380 Der 10,000 of the population. That most of them are immigrants is 
SXWiirt thrt l,f8£878 of them are male, ud oaly 628,942 are 
fe ma les There isuo approach to an equal balance of the sexes among those 
who BD^ the laneuage except in Malda where there are 118,859 females 
* to 104 388 males and in Murshidabad where 38,667 females to 36,^5 males. 
■Leaving aside these two districts in which as has already been mentioned* 
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Hindi is the language of an indigenous section of the population, thete ift 
distinctly less than one woman whose language is Hindi to two men. Hindi 
speakers are most common in Calcutta and in the industrial area up and 
down the Hooghly, where the language is spoken by most of the mill hands. 
There are towns like Bhadreswar and Titagarh, where Hindi is the language- 
of the large majority of the population, but it is rarely spoken in rural 
areas either in the Sii-Parganas, Howrah or Hooghly. It and Kherwari 
are the languages most used in the coalfields in Burdwan district. Many 
of the tea garden coolies in Jalpaiguri district use it, and it is Hindi speaking- 
merchants etc., rather than Bengalis, who have taken to trade in Darjeeling 
district. 

The proportion returning Hindi or Urdu as their language at each of 
the last three censuses in Bengal and in each of the several quarters of the 
Province has been as given in the table below : — 


lieijgal ... 

Webtero Ikngal ... ... 

Central Bengal 
Northern Bengal 

Eaateni Bengal, Dacca Division ... 

Cljittag(*ng Division and Tripura 
btate 


KumbGr per 10.000 ipeakliig Hindi or Urdu. 


1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

H80 

414 

359 

450 

458 

394 

735 

782 

702 

539 

672 

436 

105 

128 

117 

340 

409 
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Between 1901 and 1911 there was an increase in every Division corresponding 
to greatly increased immigration from the west. During the last decade- 
there has been a reversal of this progrera and a decrease in the proportion im 
every quarter of the Province though in no part has it been reduced to the 
level of 1901 . 

188. Distribution of Kherwari.— Sir George Grierson, the Superinten- 
dent of the Linguistic Survey of India, recognised eleven tribal tongues,. 
Santali, Mundari, Bhumij, Birhor, Koda, Ho, Turi, Asuri, Agaria, Brijia. 
and Korwa as dialects of one language, Kherwari, common to as many aborigi- 
nal tribes whose home extends from the beginning of the uplands rising 
from the plains of Bengal in Bankura, Mionapore, Burdwan and Birbhum 
and extending into middle of the Central Plateau of India. He. 
placed Kharia, Kurku, Juang, Savara and Godaba five distinct language® 
with Kherwari, to make up the Munda Branch of the Austro-Asiatic sub- 
family, a wing of the gireat Austric family of languages. Besides Kherwari 
only on of the other languages Kharia is found spoken in Bengal. Kharia 
properly belongs to Ranchi district and 13,032 out of the 13,979 returning 
It in Bengal where immigrants from Ranchi to the tea gardens in Jalpaiguri. 
Kherwari is inuch more widely spoken language. 816,476 persons in 
Bengal returned it as their mother tongue. The majority 708,490 talk the 
Santali dialect, 70,316 the Mundari dialect, 15,311 Bhumij, 14,131 Koda 
(Kora), 5,538 Turi, 2,807 Ho, 1,364. Asuri, 39 Brijia, 9 Kowra and 2 
Agaria. Only two of these dialects are reallv indigenous to Bengal, Bhumij , 
which belongs to Bankura, Singhbhum and the Orissa Tributary States, and 
Kora which belongs to Asansw subdivision of Burdwan and the adjoining 
part of Birbhum and extends into Manbhum. The others are spoken by 
immigrants from the Santa! Parganas, the Chota Narour districts and 
further west, but such immigrants are very numerous in Burdwan, Birbhmn . 
and Murshidabad ; they have also flowed in large numbers across the Ganges 
‘at Rajmahal into Northern Bengal; and many have been imported to Jalpai- 
guri to supplv the labour force for the tea gardens. . Kherwari is the language- 
of 172 per 10“,000 of the population of Bengal, -^he proportion speaking it , 
, in each district is given in column 5 of Subsidiary Table II and is iUustrated 
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between 1901 and 1911 when the stream of immigrants from Santhal Parganas 
was running fast; 559,045 returned the Kherwari dialects at the Census of 
1901, but the number had increased by 1911 to 764,046, i.e., by 36-7 per cent. 
The increase during the last decade, 6;9 per cent., has been more moderate., 
The figures for the Koda (Kora) and Bhumij dialects, which are indigenous to 
Bengal, are interesting. The number of speakers returned at the last thyee 
Censuses have been as follows — 

Eora. BbnmiJ. 

• 1921 ... 14,131 1.5,361 

19U ... 19,958 21,263 

1901 ... 26,396 24,461 

These two tribes are steadily multiplying pd are not much affected by 
migration, and it is apparent that they are rapidly giving up the use of their 
tribal languages. 

189. Distribution of Oriya.— Immigrants from Orissa are found in com- 
paratively large numbers in Calcutta and its neighbourhood and there are 
OTall numbers to be found all over the Province, working as coolies or as 
cooks, water-carriers, etc. These use their -own language, but there is 
no part of Bengal in which undiluted Oriya is the language of the permanent 
mhabitants. The aspiration of the Oriya speakers in India to be united 
under one administration has, however, aroused somfe interest in the 
tjon of language in the parts of Midnapore district adjoining Orissa. There 
a hybrid langua^, Bengali with something of Oriya in it, is commody 
rooW, and it is often a matter of opinion whetiier what any particular mdi- 
■wdual .speaks should be called Bengali or Oriya. The numbers retamejl 
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in Midnapore district as speaking Oriya at the last three censuses have 
been: — 




Poriona. 

Kales. 

Females. 

1»21 

... 

142,107 

74,197 

67,928 

1911 

... 

181,801 

93,968 

87,835 

19U1 

... 

270,496 

143,226 

127,2(19 


There is no great abnormality in the sex proportions among those shown 
speaking Oriya and there has been no migratory movement from Midnapore 
into Orissa, in fact the balance of migration has been in the opposite direction. 
It seems very probable, therefore, that in many instances the same language 
which was returned as Oriya in 1901 has since l^n returned as Bengali. The 
following figures show the proportion speaking Oriya returned under the 
police-stations adjoining the south-west border of the district in 1921 and 
1911:— 

Porcdiitttjie of Oriya 
Rpoakori. 





1031 . 

1011 . 

Gopiballavpur 

... 

... 

55 

38 

Na} agratu 

... 

... 

3:8 

35 

Darrton 

... 

... 

34 

39 

Mohanpur 

... 

... 

91 

93 

Baiiiuagar 

... 

... 

0 

67 


Actually in 1011, 24,957 males and 26,005 females under Ramnagar 
police-station were returned as speaking Oriya and only 140 males and 28 
females in 1621. The explanation of this remarkable change lies in the fact 
< that the people of Ramnagar do not want the area to be transferred to Bala- 
eore the adjoining district of Orissa. They were afraid of the Oriya agitation 
and had petitioned Gov.ernment on the subject before the Census- Apparently 
their leaaers guessed that in deciding the matter the Government of India 
would give great weight to the language figures of the Census, and they saw 
to it that the language in common use, which indeed bears as close a 
likeness to Bengali as to Oriya, was returned as Bengali and not as 
Oriya on this occasion. The same activity does not seem to have extended 
to the areas adjoining Orissa under the Sadar subdivision of the district, for 
the proportions of Oriya speakers in Mohanpur, Dantan and Nayagram are 
much the same as 10 years ago and an increase has been shown in the number 
of Oriya speakers in Gopiballavpur thana, but what has happened is sufficient 
to* show tnat the distinction between the two languages is not a matter to 
which much weight is to be given in considering the welfare of this locality. 
The total number of Oriya speakers returned in the province i§ 298,372, 63 
per 10,000 of the total population and it is remarkable that excluding Oriya 
speakers found in Midnapore district there are in the rest of the province 
only 12,448 females to 143,817 males, that is to say only one female to eleven 
males. The Oriya very seldom indeed comes into Bengal to stay for any length 
of time and nearly always leaves his wife and family behind. 

190. Distribution of Tipara, Arakanese and Eastern Paharia. — Only 
three other languages are spoken by as many as 1 per mille of the total popul^ 
tion of Bengal, viz., Tipara or Mrung the tribal language of the Tiparas in 
Tripura State and Chittagong Hill Tracts, Arakanese the language of the 
Maghs who have overflowed from Arakan into Chittagong and the Hill Tracts 
behind and sent colonists also into the Sundarbans of Bakarganj , and Eastern 
Paharia or Khas Kura the Aryan language which has becpme the lingm 
franca of the Eastern Himalayas. Each of these is mainly coined to its own 
locality. Tipara is the language of 41^ per cent, of the people of Tripura 
State and 17^ per cent, of wosc of Chittagong Hill Tracts out is luirdly 
found at all elsewhere. Its speakers are per 10,000 of the population of 
the Province. The proportions which speak it in the several subdivisions of 
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I'ripura State and in the tbanas in which it is commonest in Chittagong Hill 
tracts are as follows : — 


Tripura SiaU. 


Sadar Siibdivigion 

Per cent. 

46 

Kamalpur ... * 

Per cent. 

40 

Sonamura 

28 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. 


Koilasliahar 

9 

Dighinala polico*8tation 

27 

Belonia 

33 

Kamgarh police-station 

47 

Khowat 

47 

Kaaalong 

5 

Udaipur 

50 

Mahalseri ... 

43 

Subrnin 

71 

Bandar ban 

5 

Amarpur 

67 

Kuma 

17 

Kalyanpur 

65 

Luma 

16 

bisalgar 

42 




The number returned as speaking Tipara has risen from 101,571 in 1901 
to 126,269 in 1911 and to 158,734 in 1921, for the Tipara tribe in the same 
period has grown from 101,508 in 1901 to 130,035 in 1911, and to 153,921 
in Tippera, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State in 1921, so that 
the probable total is now about 155,000. At the Census of 1911, 16,419 claim- 
ing connection with the reigning house in Tripura State were returned as 
Kshattriyas who should be added to the number of Tiparas in comparing the 
figures of 1911 with those of 1901. The numbei* returned in the same way * 
in 1921 was not separately tabulated in 1921, but we may take it to have been 
about 20,000 and if we do so the number of speakers of the Tipara language 
compares with the number of the tribe as given below ; — 



Number fpeiiking 
Tipara. 

Number of the 
tribe. 


1901 

101,571 

101,508 


1911 

126.269 

146,454 


1921 

168,734 

174,000 

• 


There is some evidence, therefore, that the Aryan Bengali has begun its . 
attack on the fastnesses of the Tipara language in the last 20 years but the ^ 
impressions it has made is not yet a great one. 

Arakanese is the language of 22| per cent, of people of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 1^ per cent, of those of Tripura State a,nd | per cent, of those of 
Chittagong district. The proportions which speak it in the thanas of Chitta- 
gong district and Chittagong Hill Tracts where it is most common are as 
follows : — 

Chittagong District. 

Per cent. • Per cent. 


Cox'b Bazar police-station 

10 

Kumgarh 

21 . 

Kamu 

6 

Mahalseri 

.. 6 

Tekna 

G 

Bandarban 

60 

Chittagong Hill Tracis. 


Huma 

... ... 53 

Kaiigamati ... .*• 

8 

Asartali .• . 

46 

Chandraghona 

46 




There has at each census been some difficulty in separating Arakanese 
from Burmese correctly. In 1901 Arakanese was returned by 63,589 persons 
and Burmese by only 467. In 1911 the two were classed together with a total of 
74,158 speakers ana at the last census the figures given are 19,724 for Burraew 
and 56,858 for Arakanese. To gauge the progress made by the language it 
is best to treat the two languages together. The number of speakers thus 
increased from 64,056 in 1901 to 74,158 in 1911 and to 76,582 in the last 
ten years. 

* Eastern Paharia (Khas l^ura) was returned as the mother-tongue of 
22-6 per cent, of the population of Darjeeling district,* 82 -.9 per cent, of that 
ot SMim and 27 per cent, of that of JdpaiguH. It is the language df 
20 per 10,000 of the population of the Province. The progress of this 
• language towards ousting the Austric languages in the Hills will be referred to 
lielow. ' • • 
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191. Thfl philological distribution of the population by • languagfli~ 

Besides the seven languages which have been mentioned, there were 61 other 
Indian languages returned at the census but none having as many as 50,000 
speakers. Garo spoken in the Mymensingh district, Kurukh, a Dravidian 
language spoken by the Oraons, and certain of the Himalayan languages are 
the most important.^ The languages of the Province arranged according to 
the scheme of the Linguistic Survey, with the number of speakers of each in 
round numbers, are given in Subsidiary Table I. 9,989 per 10,000 of the 
population speak languages of India, and the following among the great 
families of languages are represented: — 


The Austric family 

1,310 thousand speakers. 

Auuiru-Aniatie 

830 

liurman uub-family 

487 

Dravidiati family 

218 

Indo-European family 

.. 4G,lJo4 

Aryan $uh-family ... 

.. 46,004 


192. Languages of the Austric family. — The Austric family: Austro- 
Asiatic sub- family is represented in Bengal in two of its branches by three 
languages. A few Khasi speakers from the Khasia Hills are found to repre- 
sent the Mon-Kmer Branch, and the speakers of Kherwari and Kharia to 
represent the Munda Branch to the extent of 830,000. 

The Tibeto-Burman sub-family is represented by only rather more t.hau 
half as many speakers, but by as many as 31 languages, 16 in the Tibeto- 
Hiinalayan Branch and 15 in the Assam-Burmese Branch. In the former 
there is Bhotia of the Tibetan Group ; there are four Bhotia languages spoken 
in Darjeeling and Sikkim but they were not completely separated at the time 
of the census, their written language is the same for each and they have much 
'• in common. There are six languages of the Pronominalised ’ Himalayan 
Gioup, Rai (Jimdar), Limbu, Yakha, Dhimal, Thami and Khambu arranged 
in that order according to the number of speakers ; and nine languages of the 
Non-Pronominalised jSimalayan Group, Murmi, Mangari, Rong (Lepcha), 
Newari, Sunwar, Gurung, Kami, Manjhi and Toto. These 18 languages 
(excluding Toto which is spoken by a tribe at the foot of the hills) are all 
found within the comparatively short length of the Himalayas in the Sadar, 
Kurseong and Kalimpong subdivisions of Darjeeling District, and the 
speakers of them are in large numbers conversant with the IGias Kura, the 
Eastern Paharia language which is an Indo- Aryan language. In the Assam- 
Burmese Branch there are 5 languages representing the Bara or Bodo Group, 
Tipara (Mrung), Garo, Bara (Bodo), Koch and Rabha. Garo, Bara and 
Rabha are languages found much more commonly in Assam than in Bengal, 
and Koch is also found there, but Tipara belongs to Bengal and is not spoken 
in any other province. The Kuki-Chin Group is represented by Meithei 
(Manipuri), Kuki (unspecified), Hallam, Lushei, Khami (Kami),’ Hrangkol 
.and Khyang. Meithei, Lushei, Hrangkol, Hallam and Kuki (unspecified) 
are more commonly spoken in the section of the hills along the Burma frontier 
which falls in Assam, and Khami and Khyang on the other hand belong to the 
Southern Chin Sub-Group and are spoken more commonly on the Burma side 
of the range. The Burmese Group is represented by Xrakanese ^aghi), 
Burmese and Mru all languages of Burma tnough there have bren some Maghs 
settled on the Bengal side of the frontier for a very long time, and many who 
came in after the Burmese overran Arakan at the end of the 18th century. 
Local officers in the Chittagong Hill Tracts have expressed a doubt as to the 
correctness of the returns oi the Mru language. Colonel Lewin described the 
Mrus in 1870 as being the weakest tribe in these hills not numbering more 
1,500 souls, and Mr. p. R. Wilkinson, Deputy Commissioner of the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, at the time of the census, believed that there W been a 
confusion between Mrung (Tipara) and Mru. The confusion, if there ^as 
one, must however have OMn made by the enumerators themselves, for the 
point was examined and it was found that it had not been made during taba- 
lation. The rethrn of the Mru language with 8,000 qieakers is less, not 
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^r^ter than the 11,000 returned in 1811. In the circumstances the census 
ligures may be accepted. 

198. The Dravidian family. — The Dravidian family is represented by 
small numbers speaking three of the languages of the Dravida Group, Tamil, 
Malayalam and Kanarese all immigrants from the Madras Presidency, larger 
numbers 184,000 speaking Kurulm (Oraon) of Intermediate Group, 6,000 
Baking Malto of tne same CToup, and 25,000 speaking the Andhra language. 
None of these langua^ belong to Bengal though Kurukh belonging to the 
middle of the Chota Nagpur Plateau and Malto belonging to the Santal 
Parganas do not come from so far away as the others. 

194. Tht Indo-European family. — The Iranian Branch of the Aryan 
sub-family is represented only by a few speakers of Persian and Pashto and 
the Dardie Branch only by a few Kashmiris. Bengali comes with Oriya, 
Assamese and Bihari, in the Eastern Group of the Outer Sub-Branch of the 
Indo-Arayan Branch, and taking 60 per cent, of what has been returned as 
Hindi or Urdu in the Census of Bengal to be Bihari the number of speakers 
belonging to this group in the Province amounts to 45,156,000, 949 per mille 
of total population. The North-Western Group of the same sub-branch is 
represented by a small number of speakers of Sindhi and the Southern Group 
by Marathi speakers and the few Singalese. The Mediate Sub-Branch 
includes Eastern Hindi whose speakers may be taken to include 36 per cent, 
of those whose language was returned as Hindi or Urdu in Bengal and the 
Inner Sub-Branch includes, under the Central Group, Raisthani, Gujrati, 
Punjabi and Western Hindi, taken at 5 per cent, of the Hindi spoken in 
Bengal, and under the Paharia Group, Eastern Paharia (Khas) the common 
language of the Darjeeling Hills. 

195. Language in Sikkim. — In Sikkim the languages spoken by two- 
thirds of the population belong to the Austric family, the Tibeto-Burman 
sub-f amity and the three groups called the- Tibeto-Himalayan Group 
11-8 per cent., the Pronominalised Himalayan Group 29-6 per cent., and the 
Non-Pronominalised Himalayan Group 25-2 per cent. The languages of 
the remaining one-third belong to the Indo-European family, and all but 
:4 per cent, to the Paharia Group of the Inner Sub-Branch of the Indo- Aryan 
Branch. The detailed figures are given in Part II to Subsidiary Table I. 

196. Tendency for Indo-Aryan languages to displace others. — Though 
96-60 per cent, of the population of Bengal now speaks an Aryan language 
nothing like this proportion has any claim to be classed ethnologically as of 
Aryan extraction. Indeed it is but a minority who are really of Aryan stock. 
The tribes which inhalnted this part of India must, before the Aryan rB«.e came 
to Bengal, all have had languages of their own. The forefathers of the Pods,, 
the Namasudras, Uiefiajbansis, the Kaibarttas, the Bagdis and others must at 
one time have sp(dcmi<oon-Aryan language, though what they were and which 
sections spoke (heaa mt have now no indication. Probably if they were still 
alive they would tw jdassed either in the Austric or Dravidian families like the 
non- Aryan languages still found in this part of India, but from the nature of 
the country and the very definite distinctions between the different sections 
of the community which have now crystallized into the castes that form the 
substratum of Hmdu society, it^seems likely that the languages which are now 
dead must have been both numerous and individually characteristic. The 

S rocess by which the dominant Aryan lan^ages are doing and have done to 
eath the less pliant tribal languages of the non- Aryan races, is not so com- 
plete in other parts of Northern India as in Bengal, but even in Bengal the 
slow strangulation of the tribal lan^^es is still going on, and the process 
forms a very interestii^ study. Subsidiary Table III at the end of this 
chapter is designed to assist in such study, though, since statistics have at 
this census not been prepared for as many of the less numerous castes and 
tribes as formerly, the census figures for 1921 do not give the same scope for 
enudSrr as those of former censuses. We have* already seen that the Bhumij 
and Kora tribes on the uplands of Western Bengal are rapidly^ giving up 
*theu' tribal languages. In the lower strata of society in the pkpns the 
strangi^tion of the original non-Aryan language is practically complete. 

42 - 
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CHAPTER n.— LANGUAGE. 


It may be said that there is only one of the original languages, Koch, belong- 
ing only to the plains of Bengal, of which there is any survival. The citadel 
of all the other non-Ar}'an languages spoken in the Province is somewhere 
outside the Province or in the hills. The Koch tribes numbers 131,273 and 
is found in considerable numbers over the area covered by the districts of 
MaldR, Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Bogra, Rangpur, Pabna, Dacca and Mymen- 
singh, but the Koch language survives only in Dacca and Mymensingh and 
is spoken by no more than 11,366 persons. The statistics of the Koch 
language at successive censuses are very irregular, the number of speakers 
having been returned at 4,493 in 1891, 12,621 in 1901, and 6,598 in 1911 so 
that it is not possible to estimate the rate at which the strangulation of the 
Koch language at the hands of Bengali is going on. Even in 1891 the 
language was confined to Dacca and Mymensingh and we must conclude that 
its last struggles have been very long drawn out. If the complete extinction 
of the other original languages proceeded so slowly the process must have 
been begun a very long time ago indeed. 

The Garos in Mymensingh and the Meches in Jalpaiguri still keep their 
language alive. \Out of 39,581 Garos, 38,137 speak the tribal language, 
while more speak Bara or Mech, 11,369, than the number of Meches, 10,777. 
These two languages, both with their last strongholds in Assam, have so far 
resisted the Aryan attack with success. The census statistics for Bengal 
only give us information as it were second-hand regarding the struggle for 
existence of the languages of tribes to which Santal, Munda, Oraon and 
other immigrants from Chota Nagpur belong, but it appears that the Santals, 
Mundas and Oraons by a large majority favour their tribal languages, 
although the languages of the Bhumij and Kora tribes are losing their hold 
on the tritesmen. It has been seen that the attack on the Tipara language 
has only just begun, for these people have been secured in the fastness of the 
Eastern Hills until quite recently. The progress of the str^gle between the 
Aryan language of the Eastern Himalayas, Khas Kura or Eastern Paharia, 
and the Tmeto-Burman languages of 4he hills is particularly interesting. 
The latter start with an initial disadvantage in the division of their forces. 
Fifteen still current languages are ranged on one side against a single 
language. ” The monosyllabic Tibet-Burman speech easily divides and 
subdivides into numerous distinct and mutually unintelligible languages. If 
as an example of similarly circumstanced Aryan forms of speech we take the 
Iranian languages spoken in or near India and the Dardic languages, we find 
that these two branches like the Tibeto-Burman languages are ^oken in 
inhospitable mountain tracts, but they persist. If they do subdivide, the 
division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but into mutually 
' intelligible dialects held together by a common grammatical basis. Their 
character preserves each as a constant whole and even in their rugged habitat 
they are only 21 in number spread over a tract from Kashmir to the Persian 
frontier atiH from the Pamirs to the Arabian Sea.”* The Tibeto-Burman 
languages spoken at the top of the Assam Valley are even more broken up than 
those of the Eastern Himalayas for in parts of the Naga Hills almost CTery 
village has its own language, but even in Darjeeling district the Tibeto- 
Burman forces are so divided against themselves as to offer a great opening ta 
the single Aryan tongue to establish itself, as it is doing or has done, as the 


* Sir George Grierson in tiie iotroduction to bis pamphlet comparing 
Gnrvey of India with the language figures of tlie Census of 1911. 
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lingua franca of the hills, which is only the first step towards* the extinction 
of other languages altogether. 


Numler speaking the Austric- Himalayan languages and their proportion to the 
numhers of the chr responding hill tribes. 


1 

1 

Number of spoakcrA. 

• 

Proportion to tiij number of the tribes. 


1921. 

1911. 1 

1991. 

1991. 

1911. 

1901. 

Thibetan Branch — 

Bhotia 

24,868 

1 

26,417 

22,671 

912 

900 

912 

Pronominalised Group— 

82,520 

80.373 

70,883 

... 

... 

... 

Diiimal 

505 

444 

GU7 

... 

... 

961 

T'uaini 

423 

292 

343 

... 

... 

1,170 

Limbn 

21,847 

22,399 

23,876 . 

918 

879 

942 

Yakha 

1,073 

1,335 

1,366 

... 

981 

526 

Rai (Jiin(iar) aud Kl.anibu 

58.677 

55,913 

45,191 

1,002 

929 

960 

Ji|«u-Pronouiinaliaed Group — 

82,522 

79,542 

92.457 

... 

... 

... 

Gurung 

534 

1,052 

14,615 

36 

62 

420 

Murmi 

38,301 

35,954 

32,047 

964 

938 

973 

Sunwar 

3,535 

4,464 

5,269 

806 

841 

950 

Mangari 

18,523 

16,673 

19,100 

695 

646 

877 

Rong (Lepcha) 

20,475 

20,606 ■ 

19,453 

1,095 

1,014 

991 

Kami 

649 

... 

... 

36 

... 

... 

Manjhi 

234 

637 

902 

... 

282 

890 

o 

O 

271 

256 

171 

... 

1,089 

1,005 


For 1911 and 1921 there are no figures available for the Dhimal and 
Thami tribes, nor for the Manjhi and Toto tribes in 1921, and in 1901 and 
1911 the Kami language was either not returned or not separately tabulated 
According to the Linguistic Survey the classification of Kami and Manjhi 
as separate languages is considered doubtful. 

The relative numbers speaking the Austric-Himalayan languages and 
Khas Kura have been as follows : — 

1921. 1911. 1901. 

Austric-Himalayan languages 189,910 186,3.V2 186,011 

Khas Kura (Kuf tern Pahuria) ... 119,947 118,922 73,177 

In the 20 years the speakers of ELhas Kura have increased by 64 per cent, 
vhile the speakers of the Austric languages have increased only 2 wr cent., 
out the progress of the Aryan tongue over the other was confined to the decade 
1901 to 1911. During the last decade if anything the Austric languages 
have had a slight advantage. This has not been confined to a few languages 
only and it seems that during the last decade there has been some reawakenmg 
?f enthusiasm for the tribal languages, though it is possible that there was 
greater aare used in the return of language at this than at the Census of 1911. 
Dertainly the census of the tea gardens, the labour on which is almost all 
WepaJese in the hills, was very carefully dope and the circulation of a list of 
languages early to those who supervised the enumeration may have assisted 
in the record of these languages. Taking the statistics of the three censuses 
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together they show Bai ( Jimdar) the most progrettive of the ^ lazmoam 
as it is the language with by far the largest number of speak^^ The 
•ber being so great its speakers would not feel the necessity of falling back on 
a lingua franca as would the speakers a less common tongue. Munni the 
next language in order of the n^ber of its speakers has also decidedly pro- ^ 
gresMd uiough not as fast. Limbu has lost ground though the proportion 
of Limbus who talk it has increased somewhat since 1911. The Lepchas are 
a race apart from the Nepalese for they are Buddhists while the Nepalese 
^ Hindus, and they are the original people of the Darjeeling Hills, not 
immigrants. The language it would seem has passed into use among others, 
prob^ly Bhotias, to a certain extent. The Lepchas themselves have lost 
numbers somewhat of recent years. The Bhotias have varied somewhat in 
numbers for many are immigrants, and the proportion who talk one of the 
four Bhotia languages is about the same as 20 years All the languages 
which have so far been mentioned are languages with comparatively large 
numbers of speakers, and languages which have lost very little of the 
they had among their own tribes. The languages which hold a smaller pro- 
portion of the tribes to -which they belong, have generally lost numbers in 
recent years, Gurung, Supwar and Mangari. The languages with very few 
leakers have also lost thou^ not as much as might have been expected, for 
Dhimal, Thami, Yakha andToto retain much of ^eir vitality- in spite of the 
very small tribes to which they belong. It does not appear that the Non- 
Pronominalised languages have shown them.selve8 weaker tWn the Pronomina- 
lised languages though they have rather less facility of expression, and the 
general conclusion to be drawn is that the process of strangulation of these 
Austric languages must be a very slow one indeed. Khas Kura, has almost 
killed Gurung and Kami for both the tribes are large ones and a few speak- 
ers of the tribal languages are left, but all the rest are offering a stout 
resistance. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution bt Lakouaoe of the 

POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT. 


MUMBBR per 10,000 OF POPULATION IPRAKIITO 


DISTRIL'TH. 

« 

Beugall. 

Hindi or 
Urdu. 

Eastern 

Paharia 

(Kh«M). 

Eberwari. 

Oriyk. 

Arakanaia 

iUaghl). 

Tipara 

(Mruog). 

Other 

languagei. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

0 

6 

7 

6 

9 

IIMAL 

9,1B7 

200 

20 

772 

02 

72 

02 

722 

Wmt ■MttH- 









BUUDWaN division 

8,729 

800 

1 

887 

227 

... 


22 

Burdwun 

H,R48 

028 

1 

567 

9 



47 

Dlrbbum 

H.oeo 

240 


692 

1 



7 

Baakura 

8,071 

83 


991 

8 



3 

MUinapore 

8,494 

203 


641 

088 



39 

UooBlily 

8,820 

684 

1 

820 

119 



43 

Howrah 

8,&2fi 

1,110 

8 

12 

361 



89 

OMtPRi iMiai- 









PllESIDENCY DIVISION 

9,028 

728 

2 

27 

707 


... 

00 

24*PargaQas 

8,8A1 

1.011 

•2 

80 

808 



98 

Caloutta 

A,20A 

8.677 

12 

9 

486 

tt* 


603 

Nadia 

0.872 

00 

... 

2 

17 

... 


14 

Mursliidabad 


095 


147 

2 

... 


19 

Josmrc 

O.OOA 

20 


1 

11 

aaa 


3 

Kliulua 

0,948 

90 


13 

14 

... 

... 

1 

North ■tngRl 

8,727 

820 

02 

900 

0 

... 

... 

227 

UAJSUAHl DIVISION 

0,989 

881 

00 

922 

0 

... 


280 

Uajsbabl 

0,421 

248 

... 

219 

12 



100 

Dliiajpiir 

8,086 

428 

1 

794 

1 



90 

Jalpuiguri ... 

8,408 

937 

267 

603 

20 

aat 


1,670 

DarJeillDg 

1,848 

701 

2,261 

830 

8 

1 


0,306 

Uangpur 

0,619 

308 

1 

34 

8 

... 


30 

Bogra 

9,062 

292 

... 

104 

0 



37 

Pabiia 

0,807 

103 


9 

4 


... 

87 

Malda ' 

6,914 

2,260 

... 

768 

1 

... 

... 

57 

OOOOH DEBAR 

9,014 

380 

1 

12 

2 

... 

... 

41 

iMt ■•Rial 

0,720 

02 

7 

f 

0 

20 

02 

00 

DACCA DIVISION 

0,049 

708 



2 

7 

... 

80 

Daoaa 

9,827 

188 

1 

1 

2 



31 

Mymeiulagb 

0.704 

106 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

89 

FarUlpur 

9,947 

48 

... 

1 

2 

... 


1 

BakarganJ 

9,936 

20 


... 

3 

8 

... 

38 

CUITTAGONO DIVISION ... 

0,702 

22 

7 

7 

f. 

07 

50 

00 

Tlppera .' 

9,967 

27 

... 


1 

... 

4 

1 
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4 

... 


M. 
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t... 

1 
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9,824 

12 

... 

4 

0 

78 

11 

t 

46 
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' 0.024 

, 4 

17 

1 

1 
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1.710 
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A 
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23 

71 

149 

III 

# 
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8CBSIDURY TABLE III.— CpMPABisoN OF Gastb and Lanqdaqb Tables. 


Lavqvaoi. 

Btrtogfchof 

IrtbrnTToMt 

Bill). 

Vumbor 
spooking tribol 
Unfugti 
(TnElii). 

I 

t 

8 

I. SOTiJi BHOm- 



JftlpAlfnrl 



4,907 

10,710 

11,580 

4,499 

10,780 

9,689 


TtM ... 

i7,it7 

14,101 

<•) BABPA BEOTIA 

- 



JBlpftlforl 

DuIbJibc 

■UUm 


*4,944 

9,075 

8 

5,198 

99 


Tgtal ... 

7,0t§ 

i»l$i 

<l) BEOTIA OT 81KE1M- 



jBlpBigari 

DBTjMliDf 

aikkim 



998 

9,140 

98 

1,106 

9.978 


Tttal ... 


70,407 

<«) BEOTIA or BHUTAN^ 



DwjMlifig 

Jlkkim 



747 

4,468 

9,878 

111 


Total ... 

717 

0,047 

<d) BBOTU (Thlbetoo or unipeoilUd)- 



JftllvBigurl 

DBrJotUag 

aikkim 

^ 

4,997 

4,091 

865 

“*9,198 

388 


Total ... 

§,sii 

1,110 

9. BEOMU- 




BODgtl 



79,196 

15,811 

a, OARO«- 




MTHHUlDgh 



19,581 

88,187 

4. OURUBCh- 




DurjMllDg 

aikkim 

... .M ... ... 

9,575 

5,318 

988 

1 


Total ... 

HjiS 

114 

a. JIMDAR AND KHAEBU* 



Jftlpaiguri ... 
OwMng ... 
aikkim .. 

r» 

1,669 

41,386 

15,667 

790 

40.999 

16,985 


Total ... 

11,171 

10,077 

a, KOOB* 




Biflffti 

* 

181,978 

11,888 

f« EAXI*^ 




Jklpkigtfri .M 

aikS^ ... 

M. M« H. .M 

9,744 

11,779 

1.590 

849 


Tolif 


040 

E(»A«- 




‘ . BordimB ... 
Bi«btaa«.M 

JSSmZ 

••• ••• ••• oA 

‘ OM MO 0*0 

11.688 

8,100 

i'i'il 

V \<^ 

IMai M. 

ujm 

IMll 

T' 'r 

A AAA 

II 



LAWaVAOl. 


* 

strength of 
tribesTTable 
Zlh). 

Kamber • 
spMking tribal 

* 1 

9 

8 

10. 

LBPOHA.- 






Borjsollng ... 
aikkim 



«« 

9,889 

9,091 

11,184 

9,991 



Tatal 


70,000 

10,470 

11. 

LIMBU- 






Jalpolguri .M 

Darjeeling 

Sikkim • 

!!! 

*E 

1,844 

14,191 

7,988 

878 

18,911 

7,958 



Tatal 

... 

ttjil 

17447 

19. 

KAOHI- 






Ohlttogong ... H. 

BakargonJ 

Tripura State 
Ohlttogong Hill Troots 

Z *’* 

E 

86,898 

10,994 

4,090 

46,094 

”•85 

8,897 

89,480 



Tatal 

... 

717,007 

00,774 

18. 

MANOARI-- 






Jolpaigurl 

Darjeeling 

Sikkim 



E 

8,054 

14,984 

8.855 
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9.980 
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... 

10,040 
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1 
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... 

10,777 

11.869 
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E E 

... 

8.086 
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... 

10,770 

10,007 

18. 
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• 



Bengal 



... 

99,848 

70.818 

17. 

KBWARI^ 




. 


Jolpaigurl 

Dorjoeling ». 

Sikkim 

!*.* Z 

E 

9,996 

A751 

9,516 

598 

7,888 

1,447 



Tatal 

... 

71,400 

0,001 

18. 

1 

o 






Bengal ... , ... 

... ... 

... 

909,449 

184,044 

19. 

BONTAL* 

% 





Bengal 

.n urn 


719,040 

707,790 

90. 

aUBWAR- 






Dorjeellag ... 
aikkim M. ... 

.»• mt 

M. 

4.891 

499 

8.8U 


♦ 1 
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TaM 

.» 

4,000 

0400 

11, 
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GHAFTSa X.— INFIRlimiES. 


CHAPTER X. 

Infirmities. 

197. Introductory. — As at former Qensuses, four infirmities were 
recorded, viz., insanity, deaf -mutism, total blindness and leprosy. It has 
been wriously proposed to drop this enquiry altogether, on the ground that 
the diagnosis even of these four infirmities cannot be made with accuracy by - 
U 3 rmen of the stamp of the ordinary census enumerator. On the other £and 
in India, there are few ordinary means of obtaining statistics of any kind 
.on such a subject and as errors may be expected to be, and undoubtedly are, 
fairly constant from census to census and n’om place to place, the statistics of 
distribution and variation are of real use when employed for the purpose of 
comparison even thoi^h they may not be wholly reliable as absolute figures. 
The difficulty obtaining any statistics relative to the infirmities with the 
people of Bengal suffer, except on the occasion of a census, prompted the ■ 
pepartment of Public Health to suggest the extension of the schedules of 
infirmities to include for example, goitre, but the suggestion was made at too 
late a stage, and it is doubtful whether the inclusion of more than these four 
would have been advisable. One change was made at this census. On former 
occasions, only those who had been deaf and dumb from birth had been 
recorded. Deaf-mutism is almost always a congenital defect, but it seemed 
likely that the enumerators sometimes did not write a man down a deaf-mute 
from birth for want of evidence that he had been deaf and dumb from infancy. 
For this and other reasons, the instructions on the occasion of this census 
were to record all who were deaf and dumb without further enquiry. 

In criticism of the reliability of the statistics as absolute figures or for 
purposes of comparison with J-he corresponding figures for the more civil- 
ized countries of Europe, the following points may be made : — 

(a) Insanity . — In some countries an attempt has been made at the time 
of the census to distinguish betw’een the violent form of mental derangement, 
or insanity properly so called, and idiocy. Even in Europe it has been 
found almost impossible to separate the two classes of mental disease, and 
in India the difficulty would be far greater. The census figures for the insane 
include both classes, and from the fact that the number returned as insane 
between 5 and 10 years of age is about 1,000, whereas it rises to 2,500 between 
25 and 30, it is to be concluded that very much less than half the numbers 
■returned insane were congenital idiots and very much more than half ypere 
suffering from mental derangement. 

. (6) Deaf-mvtism .— True deaf-rautism is a congenital defect, and although 

persons suffering from it are, on the whole, kindly treated in Bengal and theit 
deficiency looked upon with awe, such persons are generally short-lived. 
That as many as 800 deaf-mutes were returned aged 70 and over shows that in 
a few instances those who had become deaf and wnose other faculties were fail- 
ing iff their senility were wrongly enumerated as deaf-mutes. Though the 
total number Oif deaf-mutes returned is 100 less than in 1911, there has b^ 
an increase of some 1,350 at this census over the age of 40. This may be put 
down to the changed rule. 

(c.) Blindness. — The, instructions issued were to the effect that none was 
to be returned as blind unless he was sightless in both his eyes. These have 
been issued at each successive census and it is probable that the enumerators ‘ 
did not record many blind who were blind only in one eye, thdugh they may 
have recorded persons whose sight has become very dim in old age. 

(d) Leprosy . — It is often difficult to distinguish leprosy even in its 
ulcerous stage from syphilis, and in common talk in Bengal it is often oon- 
fuvSed with leucoderma. The medical man who is conversant with the 
‘ fnahifestations of the disease can diagnose leprosy before the ulcerous fitage 
■ by the form of the swellings which appear, but it would have been quite impos- 
sible to expect the census enumerators to make such a diagnosis even if they ; 

^ were actually to examine all the persons they were to enumerate, which of 
course they do not do. They were, therefore, required only to record »» 
lepen those in whom the disease had reached the ulcerous stage. 

~ 'The dai^F that wdful concealment may vitiate the ivtutn of « 

i H itretitest in the case lepro^ e^peciaUy wtm the Iqmr ,« 
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respectable fa^y. It is probable that amongst the better classes the exist- 
ence of insanity and deal-mutism was not willingly admitted and that amongst 
all clMses there were numprous omissions of children suffering from these 
fictions, owing to the unwillingness of parents to recognize their exist- 
ence in one of their children so long as theip is any hope that it may be merely 
a case of backward development. Intentional omissions are probably least 
common in the case of the blind. It is to be noticed that the nurmer of females 
suffering from each infirmity in almost every locality in the Province is less 
than the number of males. This at once suggests omissions, but on the other 
hand statistics of European countries show more males than females among 
the blind and the deaf-mutes, and it is generally recognised that leprosy 
attacks mdes more frequently than females, though it is unlikely that the 
disproportion is as great as three male lepers to one female leper which the 
census statistics show. 

The statistics under discussion are to be found in Tables XII and XII-A 
of the Census Tables Volume and are analysed in three subsidiary tables 
appended to this chapter giving — 

I The proportion afflicted in each district at each census since 188i; 

IT The distribution of the infirm by age at each census, 
in The })roportion of the poj)ulation afflicted in each age period, and 
proportion of females to males among tlie infirm in each period. 

As in thje case of certain tables appended to the previous chapters, it 
has been necessary in Subsidiary Table II to this chapter to give figures for 
Bengal with Bihar and Orissa for 1881, 1891 and 1901, but, in the second 
part of the table, separate figures are given for Bengal for 1911 and 1921 

198. Prevalence of insanity.— 47 per 100,000 males an,d 36 per 
100,000 females in Bengal were returned at the census as insane. The pro- 
portion varies considerably between district and district and the variatione 
are illustrated for both sexes together in diagram No. 87. The changes in 
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pruportion fi;oin plaxie to place are somewhat irr^ular. ' Dai^^eeling (20 per. 
100,000) and Siluim (14) are comparatively free, but, on the otwr hand, 
insanity is ve^ prevalent in the Eastern Hills in Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(139) and Tripura State (60) and in the strip along the sea which foi^ 
Chittagong district (57). The districts on the wpist of the Jamuna are seri- 
ously afflicted, Jalpaiguri (72), Cooch Behar (82), Rangpur (65), Dinajpur 
(55), Bogra (47) and Pabna (50). Western Bengal except Howran (42) comes 
off lightly, as do also Malda (20). Rajshahi (37), Nadia (32) and Murshid- 
abad, the last, wlien the inmates ef the Berhampore Asylum are excluded, 
having only 28 lunatics per 100,000 at large in the district. The proportion is 
fairly high in Khulna (49), Jessore (43), Faridpjir (41) ana Dacca (41 
excluding the inmates of the Dacca Asylum), which form a strip separating 
the lightly afflicted western districts from Bakarganj (31), Noakhdi (28). 
Tippera (31) and Mymensingh (35) which again come off lightly. 

There are only two asylums in the province, one at Berhampore which at 
the time of the census housed 607 lunatics, 528 males and 79 females, and one 
at Dacca which housed 308 lunatics, 267 males and 41 females. The 
European Lunatic Asylum at Bhowanipore in Calcutta has now become no 
more than a receiving station and place of observation from which proved luna- 
tics are drafted to Ranchi. At the time of the census there were only two 
females and one male in it. Practically all the lunatics who are put away in 
asylums in Bengal are criminal lunatics. The number confined at the time of 
the census was 918, which is less than the average number according to the 
returns of the Medical Department for the decade on account of the' change 
made in the status of the Bhowanipore Asylum. It will appear, therefore, that 
less than 5 per cent, of the insane are under restraint in public asylums and 
there are no private institutions in Bengal. 

The prevalence of insanity has decidedly decreased during the last 40 
years, for the number afflicted per 100,000, which was 64 in 1881, became 51 
in 1891 , 43 in 1901 and 191 1 and 41 in 1921. According to the Census of 1881. 
women appeared to be rather more subject to this infirmity than men, but the 
figures of subsequent censuses have shown the contrary to be the case. The 
facts, that at each successive census the proportion of insane to sane persons 
has decreased, and that only the first census showed more female lunatics than 
male, though each successive census has probably been an improvement on its 
predecessor in point of accuracy, go a long way disprove the suggestion that 
there is much concealment. 

199. Casts or racs and insanity. — The community which has the greatest 
proportion of insane persons according to the census statistics is the Indian 
Christians — 103 per 100,000 — but this is accounted for by the fact that 
Christian Missions have adopted and care for a number of half-witted persons 
and idiots who have been returned as Christians. The prevalence of insanity 
Is noticeably high among the Sunris 79 per 100,000, Kayasthas 70, Dorns 69, 
Baisnabs 67, Garos 58, Dhobas 56 and Kamars 52. The communities in 
which there is comparatively little of it are such tribes as the I^hambus in the 
Himalayas 19, the Sontals 20, the Lohars 25, and certain cultivating classes, 
the Chasi Kaibarttas 33 and the Pods 37, though it is more prevalent among the 
Namasudras 47 and the Rajbansis 51. Among the Muhammadans it is far 
more common among the better classes represented ty-the Saiyads, 86 per 
100.000, than among the cultivating class represented by the Shekhs 36. It 
is comparatively uncommon among Anglo-Indians 27 and Europeans 22. 

200. Distribution of the insane by age. — The proportionate number of 
the insane in each quinquennial period is given in Subsidiary Table II. The 
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proportions by decennial age periods are illustrated in diagram No. 88 for 
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Bengal according to the Censuses of 1921 and 1911. The distribution is much 
the same now in Bengal in 1911, and the distribution for Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa has not charged much since 1881. What tendency thei'e has been 
to change has been somewhat to reduce the average age of the insane and to 
concentrate their numbers into the ages of early maturity. That there has 
been a considerable reduction in the number of old people returned as insane, 
may however be due to greater accuracy in carrying out the census, which 
has included fewer of those suffering rather from senile dotage than actual 
derangement of the mental system. According to the Census of 1921, 4,817 
per 10,000 male lunatics, and 4,298 female lunatics, were between the ages oi 
20 and 40. In 1911 the corresponding figures were 4,777 and 4,111. In 
both 1921 and 1911, the mean age of female lunatics was by about the same 
amount less than that of males, and there has been a reduction between the 
two censuses in the number of aged female lunatics though not of aged male , 
lunatics. The sharp rise in the curves before the age of 30 indicates that 
insanity develops commonly before the age of 30 and rather earlier in 
females than in males, and the sharp fall later shows not only that insanity 
develops very much less frequently after 40 but that the insane do not sur- 
vive long after they become so. The mortality among the insane in European 
cojmtries is decidwly higher than among the sane and apparently this is 
even more noticeably the case in Bengal. Indeed, in this country, the 
lunatics’ life is not a happy one. The congenital idiot is often kindly treated, 
but one who develops insanity later receives little sympathy. The medical 
treatment of the insane is designed with an eye to its cooling effects on the 
brain and nervous system and takes such forms as shaving the h«ad and 
plastering it with mud, frequent bathing for preference in tanks overgrown 
with weeds, confinement in the dark and a low diet, but such treatment 
alternates with attempts to exercise the evil spirit with which the unfortu- 
nate being is (Supposed to be possessed. He is made to eat filth and drink 
nauseous draughts in the hope that it will drive the spirit to leave him. If 
violent, he is bound hand and foot or has a heavy log of wood fastened to his 
ankle, and there is little wonder that he does not survive long. 

201. Prevalence of deaf-mutism. — ^According to the census returns, 
there are 76 per cent, more deaf-mutes in Bengal than there are insane. The 
proportion over the Province is 69 per 100,000 when both sexes are taken 
together, 81 p,er mille in the case of males and 55 in the case of females. The 
prevalence of this infiijnity in the several districts is as follows and the varia- 
tions* from district are illustrated in diagram No. 89: — 
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known to be associated with cretinism and goitre and 
^e latter disease is very common in Bengal. Its prevalence is'said to follow 
the course of certain rivers and it seems likely that the presence of abnormal 
^antities of certain salts dissolved in the water which is drunk facilitates 
the development of the disease. 


It is found in other parts of the world that deaf-mutism is most prevalent 
in certain mountainous areas, for example, in parts of Switzerland, and in ' 
. deaf-mutes are iij a much larger proportion to the total population 
m Sikkim, DarjMling, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and at the foot of the 
Himalayas III Jalpaiguri than in other parts. It is also high in the districts 
tnrough which the drainage from the Himalayas passes through the Province 
on ^8 way to the sea in Cowh Behar, Ran^ur, Pabpa, and high further down 
J k ^ Jessore. The districts on the sea-face of the Delta, 

^SiJ arganas. Khulna and less noticeably Bakargani and Noakhali are 
c^paratively free, as are also Hooghly, Nadia, RajSii and Malda. ^In 
the Parte of Bengal running up towards’ the Chota Nagpur plateau deaf- 

mutism le again more frequently^found P- 
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.• 202. Decrease in the numlMr afflieted.— The proportion afflicted has 
changed in much the same manner during the last 40 years in each quarter 
of the Province as the following figures wifi show ; — 


Bllf'MUTEtl riR 100.000 OF THI POPULATIOW. 
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Everywhere there was a steady decrease in the proportion of deaf-mutes 
from 1881 to 1901 and the decrease was a large one, more than 40 per cent, 
over the whole Province in 20 years. Between 1901 and 1911, there was 
again an increase, bqt the change, though this time a slight one, has been in 
the opposite direction since 1911. 

203. Deaf'tnutism and caste or race.— That the Bhotias who have as 
many as 327 per 100,000 deaf-mutes among them, and the Khambus (201), 
the Lepchas (186)) etc., have so high a proportion deaf and dumb is merely 
due to their hying in tjie northern hills where deaf -mutism is so much more 
common than in the plains. A similar explanation accounts for t^ low 
proportion among the Pods (40) most of whom are found in the southern part 
of the Presidency Division, the Garo8..(10) in Mjrmensingh and so on. There 
does not seem to be any definite relationships between the prevalence of this 
infirmity and the position of any particular caste in the social scale. 

^4. Deaf>miitism and age. — The distribution of the deaf-mutes in the 
Province according to age, the number per mille in each decennial age period 
in 1911 and in 1921, is illustrated in diagram No. 90 below, the figures being 
taken from Subsidiary Table II: — 



The greatest number of deaf-mutes in Bengal, Bihar and Oriesa at each 
succ^ive census has been found either between the aws of 6 and 10 or 10 and 
15, and the has been the case, in Bengal alone tor the last two censuses. 
iWf -mutism is generally congenital, but many children afflicted with it 
under 6 are not returned as deaf-mutes, for their parents have not yet 
recomised that they are so, or at least are still in hope that the defect is 
miSBMy due to backwardness in development. The aro distribution 
r of de^-mutes is very'much the same for fefiialM as for males, out it has eome- 
vidiat dunged for Mth since 1911. The change may be the result of the 
inatmctions to who m 1911 yvere only, to record 
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It is apparent from the increase in* the figures in the later age periods that 
the result of the change has been to let in a considerable number of persons 
who can have been suffering only from senile debility in which their powers 
of hearing have been lost altogether and their other poWbrs very much decayed. 
It would appear, toerefore, that the statistics for deaf-mutism obtained in 
the later a^ of life have not been improved by the change. Before com- 
paring the total afflicted in 1921 with the statistics for 1911,*weahould, per- 
haps, exclude the excess in the ages from 45 onwards which the figures of 
1921 show over the figures of 1911. If we do so. We reduce the number of 
deaf-mutes in all ages in Bengal to 30,872 or 648 per mille against 694 per 
mille in 1911. If the rule in 1911 caused a number, who should have beeil 
returned as deaf-mutes, to be excluded because the enumerator was not 
satisfied that th^ had been so from birth, then the prevalence of deaf -mutism 
must have been decreased still further in the last 10 years. 

205. Pravalonco of blindness.— 78 per 100,000 males and 66 per 100,000 
females m Bengal are totally blind. The proportion for the two sexes together 
in each district is as follows and the variations from place to place are 
illustrated by the map in diagram No. 91 : — 
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The varying prevalence of blindness is what one would naturally expect, 
for generally speaking, it is least common where the climate is humid and 
the country green, and most common in districts with an arid soil and a dry 
climate, where the eyes are affected by the fierce glare of the sun and in the 
hot weather by clouds of dust driven before a scorching wind. It 'is most 
■common in Bengal, in Bankura, Murshidabad, Birbhum, Burdwan and 
Nadia, though even in them there is not nearly so much of it as in districts 
further to the west, Shahabad, Gaya, Patna and Mbnghyr. There is little 
iblindness in the districts alopg the Delta face, Noakhah, Bakarganj, Chitta- 

a Khulna and the 24-Pargana8, and in Hooghly, Tippera and Mymen- 
which are among the greatest districts. But the proj^rtion afflicted is 
lov^t of all in Sikkim and very low in Darjeelipg. That the opposite is the 
•case in the Chittagong Hill Tracts is a fact for which no explanation immedi- 
ately suggests itself. This district has distinctly more than twice as many 
blind in proportion to its population than the Province as a whole. Jalpai- 
guri and Cooch Behar under the northern hill also have a high proportion, and 
It is well above the average in Bangpur, Dinajpur, Pabna and Faridpur. 

That there was a Ittrge decrease in the prevalence of blindness, according 
to the census figures, between 1881 and 1891 — ^from 119 per 100,000 in the 
•case of males to 84, and from 113 in the case of females to 75 — was no doubt 
partly due to greater accuracy in the enumeration, and greater care taken to 
ensure that none should be recorded as blind who had lost the sight of one , 
eye enly. But from, 1981 to 1911 the statistics continued to show a slight 
<lecre^ which, however, has not been maintained in the last decade for the 
<f)rq>ortion afflicted among males (78),. is the same as in 1911 and the pro- 
portion afflicted among females has slightly increased (from 63 to 86). • 

44 




206. Blindness and caste ar raee.-^Tlie {>ievalepce of J^dness in the 

different castes depends very much on the part; of the province in which the 
caste is found in greatest numbers, to some extent on the traditional occupy 
tion of the caste and somewhat oh th^ extent to which its meipbers are likely 
to have recoi^se to sound medical treatment when they are in trouble with 
their eyes. Thus the proportion afflicted is low among the Pods, who are 
practically confined to the southern parts of Central Bengal, and the Sheiks^ 
the great^t number of whom are cidtivators in Eastern Bengal; high among 
the Simris whose greatest numbers are found in Western Bengal, high among 
1h^ Kamara and Lehars whose caste occupation, that of bla^smiths, is try- 
ing to the eyes; and low among the Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who would 
sees sound medical advice when the trouble began, and so on. There is a 
f|eculiarlv high proportion (217 per 100,000) among the Garos in Mymen- 
singh and a very high proportion among the Baisnabs (140), possibly due to 
the prevalence of syphilis among them. In the Himalayas, there is a con- 
trast between the Buddhist tribes, Bhotias and Lepchas, and the Nepalese, 
comparatively few of whom seem to be blind i There does not, however, 
appear to be a definite tendency to greater prevalence at one end of the social 
scale than at the other, and in any case the number blind in each caste is not 
oi^en large enough for the statistics to be made the basis of wide generali- 
zations. , 

207. Blindness ftnd age. — As was only to be expected, the statistics 
show that the prevalence of blindness incre^s very much with age,, and this 
increase shows itself even from childhood. Proportionately there are twice 
as many afflicted between the ages of 10 and 15 as below tne age of S. Its 
prevalence does not increase much between the ages of 20 and 40 though there 
IS some increase, and it is more noticeable in the case of females than of males. 
After 40 is passed, the increase is very much faster. Proportionately nearly 
twice as many between 45 and 50 are blind as between 35 and 40 and more than 
twice as many between 55 and 60 as between 45 and 50, while of those aged 60 
and over more than 6 per mille males and more than 5 per mille females have 
lost their sight. The age distribution of blind persons by decennial periods is 
shown for 1921 and 1911 in diagram No. 92 below: — 



In proportion to the total number afflicted there are noticeable fewer old 
people than there were in 1911 and both censuses show the mean of blind 
women to be decidely greater than the mean age for blind men, uxough the 
difference was greater Tn 1911 than in 1921. The different age distribution 
in the blind of the two lexes is no doubt due to the fact that men more readily 
avail themselves of the services of medical men than -^vomen, and when their 
blindness is due to cataract, it can be, and often is, removed by having recourse 
to a surgeon. The number of persons operated on in successive yearj in 
Bengal for cataract.since the last census and the number cured are given 
.below: — 
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These, of course, include operations upon persons blind in one eye only which 
is a very much larger number than the 34,215 returned as totally blind at the 
time of the census, but it shows what a great deal is being done by surgery to 
get rid of this particular sort of blindness. Unfortunately, nothing can be 
done to get rid of most other forms of blindness. In Bengal, they are usually 
the result of neglected inflammation of the eyes combined with a poor con* 
etitution and the application of caustic remedies. Various forms of ulcera- 
tion, especially of the cornea, are common. These, though easily amenable 
to treatment in their early stages, are often not submitted to treatment 
at the hospitals until the vision has been hopelessly destroyed and it is too 
late for any treatment to be of use. If the eye has not been destroyed by 
ulceration the scars often leave permanent opacities on the cornea whicn 
nothing can remove. 

208. Prevalencee of leprosy.— Forty-nine males per 100,000 and 
18 females in the Province were returned as lepers. The proportion for the two 
sexes together in the several districts is as follows and the variations from 
place to place are as illustrated by the map in diagram No. 93 
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Leprosy is far more common in the Burdwan Division than in others. 
If the three districts viz., Bankura, Burdwan and Birbhum are excluded, 
the proportion of the lepers to the whole population in the rest of the Province 
is only 22 per 100,000 which is some 40 per cent, lower than the average over 
the whole of India, and lower than in any of the great provinces except the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. Lepers are very few indeed 
in Noakhali and Bakarganj, few in all the districts along the line from 
Dinajpur down to the estuary of the Meghna, and few also in Hooghly, 
Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Jessore and Khulna, though there are more agam 
in the districts along the eastern frontier of the Province from Jalpaiguri to- 
Mymensingh and m the Eastern Hill Tracts. Bankura, however, has the- 
unenviable reputation of having a greater number of lepers than any otW 
district in India and there are area,8 in Burdwan, Birhhum and Mianapore- 
in which the prevalence of the disease is almost the same. The proportion of 
lepers per 100,000 of population under the several police-stations in Batura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum and under those of the Sadar subitivision of Midna- 
pore district is as follows, and is illustrated by the map in diagram No. 94 : 
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There are Leper Asylums in Bengal at Bankura, at Raniganj and at 
Gobra in Calcutta, but tn^ are able to accommodate but a very small pro- 
portion of those afflicted. There has been an increase in the number of 
these unfortunates whd were housed in asylums during the decade, the 
number of inmates each year being as shown* below, but even the number which 
the a^lums held in 1920 was onfy 6*6 per cent, of the lepers in the province, 
all Che rest being still at large, living in the villages and.all disseminators of 
farther infection: — 
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It is possible that at successive censuses, there has been some improve- 
ment in the direction of greater accuracy in the return of lepers and the 
exclusion of persons who are suffering from syphilis, leucoderma and otW 
diseases which are sometimes mistaken for leprosy or mistakenly called 
leprosy, but tjie statistics of successive censuses indicate a great reduction 
in the prevalence of leprosy since 1881. How great has been the reduction 
is shown by the following figures for 1921 and 1881 showing the proportion of 
lepers per 100,000 of the total population in each quarter of the Province : — 


IML. 1881. 
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In 1881, leprosy was more prevalent in Northern Bengal and almost as pre- 
valent in Central Bengal as it is now in Western Bengal, and the proportion 
afflicted in Eastern Bengal was more than half that in the Western Bengal 
to-day. The improvement has been great in Eastern Bengal, greater in 
Northern Bengal and greatest of all in Central Bengal, where the proportion 
afflicted is but 27 per cent, of what it was 40 years ago. The improvement 
which has taken place has been to reduce the proportion afflicted m Eastern 
Bengal to one-tenth of what it was in Western Bengal in 1881 and in Central 
Bengal almost to the same level, and to bring that in Northern Bengal down 
to one-seventh of what it was in Western Bengal. 

Even in Western Bengal, there has been an improvement which has 
reduced the proportion by more than a half in the 40 years. The following 
figures show the actual number of lepers found in the districts which suffer 
most from the scourge at the last three censuses: — 
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There has, it appears, been steady improvement in Burdwan. Birbhum 
and Midnapore in each of the last two decades. In Bankura, there was 
improvement between 1901 and 1911, but the number of lepers, both male and 
female, has increased considerably in the last ten years. The Bankura Leper 
Asylum has grown since it was founded in 1902, but it contained only 146 
lepers on the census night in 1921 , and only three came from outside Bankura 
district, so that this is no explanation to account for the phenomenon, which 
is at present showing itself, that while the prevalencNb of leprosy is decreasing 
everywhere else, the msease seems to be concentrating its forces on the district 
of Bankura. 

209. Leprosy and caste or race. — ^Leprosy beii^ now-a-days so much 
' more common in Bankura, Birbhum and Burdwan than in other parts of the 
Province, the prevalence of leprosy in a particular caste depends very largely 
on the proportion of the people of such a caste as are found in these distims. 
Thus, the explanatidn of the fact that there are more lepers among the Sunris, 

' S65 per 10D,000, than among any other caste for which statistics are av^able, 
lies in the fact that more tnaii 86,000 of the 92,000 returned u Sunris were 
located in these three districts. Similarly, the high proportion among the* 
. JLohara (204) is due to nothing else than that 41,000 out of Uieir 68,000 live ill 
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Sankara. There is a different explanation for the equally high proportion 
unong Indian Christians. The charity which cares for lepers is mostly the 
parity of Christian Missions. Not only will those who are stricken place 
:hemselves under Christian influence for the sake of the assurance that they 
)rill find pity and protection in the Mission asylum, but their treatment at the 
lands of the Missions goes band in hand with the teaching of Christianity and 
converts are made among them. As in the case of other infirmities, castes 
ind tribes, which are removed from localities in which leprosy is common, are ^ 
he least troubled with the disease. The proportion afBicted is very low in the ‘ 
iase of the Bhotias 18, Khambus 10, Lepchas 21, Naniasudras, who are mostly 
;o be found in the Dacca Division and Oulna, 20, and Pods 21. There is clear 
ndication that a high position in the social scale and a high level of civilisa- 
;ion spell comparative immunity from disease, for it is rare among the 
Bengali badralok only 17 per 100>000 being afSicted among the ^Cayasthas, 
ind as rare among Europeans 18, and Angm-Indians 18. 

210. Leprosy and age. — Some of the cases of insanity, most of the cases 
of deaf -mutism, and some of those of blindness returned at the census, are 
congenital. The person aflSicted was defective when he was bom. Leprosy 
may attack people at all ages and there are a certain number of infants who 
levelop its smptoms at a very early age, but it is a specific disease which is 
leveloped after birth and for this reason its prevalence is much less at early 
ages than the other infirmities for which the census provides statistics. Its 
prevalence, as the figures in Subsidiary Table III will show, increases steadily 
with age up to about 50 but not later in life. The age distribution of lepers 
by decennial periods is illustrated for 1911 and 1921 in diagram No. 95 
below: — 



Both in 1921 and in 1911 male lepers were more noticeably concentrated in 
the ages between 30 and 50 than females. Generally speaking, the mean age 
of lepers was decidedly lower in 1921 than in 1911, and, no doubt, these 
imfortunates suffered the hardships du^ to the rise in prices and the unhealthi- 
ness of the latter half of the decade more severely than those who were not 
thus afflicted. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— NUMBEB OF PBBSOKS AFFUOTED FBB 100,000 OF TBZ^ 
POPULATION AT EACH OF THE LAST FIYU CENSUSES. 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE I.— Numbeb of persons afflicted per 100,000 of the 
^ population at each of the last five Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Number afflicted per 100,000 op each age peri od ahi> 

NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MALES. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Caste, Tribe and Race. 

211. Introductory. — This chapter deals with the statistics to be found 
in Table XIII of the Census Tables Volume. In 1901, statistics of all castes 
and tribes were compiled, but it was realised that the compilation of the 
figures for a great number of minor groups, each of which formed but an 
infinitesimal fraction of the population, involved an expenditure of time and 
labour and the resultant figures occupied a space in the tables volume 
incommensurable with their value for practical purposes. It is not however 
as easy as might be imagined to devise an economy in this matter, for it is 
not possible to select a number of important castes by name, throw aside all 
the other c.asie names returned, and tabulate only the figures for those 
chosen, for the reason that a variety of names besides the one in common 
use are returned-for each caste. Some return the names of sub-castes, some 
names in local use only, some variants of the caste names colloquially used 
and a number of names of recent invention designed to associate the caste 
with one or other of the ancient varnas, a word perhaps most accurately 
translated by the English Estates. The frequency of such returns renders 
it essential to scrutinise every caste name returned before it is possible to 
obtain accurate statistics even for the largest castes. In 1911, statistics were 
tabulated only for castes in Bengal, as it was then constituted, which subscribed 
50.000 to the' population of the Province or 25,000 to the population of any 
district, and others of special local importance or ethnological interest. The 
complete statistics were, however, tabulated for the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. On the present occasion separate statistics have been 
tabmated and published for the 56 non-Muhammadan Indian castes and 
races and 7 sections among the Muhammadans which contribute each some- 
thing approaching one per mille to the total population of the Province oi 
more. In an appendix to Table XIII further figures have been given ir 
reference to 46 otner non-Muhammadan castes and races which the census ol 
1911 showed to form a considerable part of the population of certain djstrictS; 
and a footnote gives the number oi an eighth Muhammadan sect numeroui 
in Jessore and tne 24-Parganas. Figures for European and allied races aw 
to be found on the title page to Table XVI. The statistics of caste, tribe anc 
race presented jn this manner account for all but some 4 per cent, of the non- 
Muhammadan population, which belongs to a large number of different castet 
and races, many of which are not indigenous to Bengal, and more than 99 pei 
cent, of the Muhammadans. 

At the time of the census of 1901 an attempt was mde in dealing 
with the statistics of castes to set each down in order according to its place ii 
Hindu society, but it was found by no means easy to do so, for there is n( 
general conce(DSU8 of opinion on some points, and they are points on whicl 
there is much jealoufy between one section and another. In order to avoic 
wounding the susceptibilities of either party in following one or other opinioi 
on a contentious point, it was decided to present the statistics of caste in n( 
other Tnfl.nTiftr than in the alphabetical order of caste names at the censui 
of 1911, and the same procedure has been followed on the present occasion 
Only two subsidiary tables are, therefore, appended to tfiis chapter giving— 

* (t) a broad classification of castes, etc.^ according tb well-recognisei 
traditional occupations; and 

(it) variations in the number of the numerically important ctmtes sino 
1901 : 
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and except incidentally in dealing with the claims put forward by certain 
castes to designations other than the name by which they are most soiUt 
mody known, questions of precedence in the social scale hare been left 
severely alone. The expression the “depressed classes” has, however, attain- 
ed a political 'significance enchanced recently by the provision for their special 
representation in the Legislative Council. "What are the depressed classes 
does not seem to have defined when the Reformed Legislature was 
constituted and this step was taken. The representatives being nominated, 
it was not necessary to devise a definition, as it would have been, 
had an electoral roll to be prepared, but this commentary upon the census 
statistics would be incomplete if it included' no estimate of the numbers 
intended to profit by such representation, and an attempt has been made 
at the end of this chapter to arrive at an estimate which may be considered 
reasonable. 

212. The return of castes among Hindus.— No part of the census in 
1891, 1901 or 1911 aroused so much excitement as the return of caste, which 
caused a great deal of heart-burning and in some quarters threats of 
disturbance of the peace. These were repeated at the last census and at least 
in one case led to actual violence. The object of the return was merely to 
ascertain the numbers of each caste but individuals found it difficult to 
appreciate this. The ancient idea that the King, or the Government, is the 
last appellate authority on questions of caste distinction, still has 
its influence, and that was strengthened by the presentation and commentary 
upon the Census Staistics of 1891 and 1901, which laid stress on the relative 
social position of the several castes. This is a country in which the public 
8en«e is of very backward development, and the individual failed to realise the 
utility of mere enumeration and was unable to get away from the idea that the 
object of the census, as far as he was concerned, was to ascertain and fix hi» 
individual position in the social scale. This individualistic idea of the object 
of the census produced even ridiculous results in some cases as, for 
instance, when a notice was served on the Collector of a district that a suit 
for damages would be filed against the Secretary of State because a Jugi 
woman’s name had been written down Dasi instead of Debi as she claimed 
it ought to be written, but it also produced a great many very practical diffi- 
culties. It has been more than once suggested that the return of caste, tribe 
and race should altogether be omitted from the census schedules. The sug- 
gestion first came from a former Census Commissioner in 1901, and was made 
on the ground that the numbers of each caste could never be obtained with 
meticulous accuracy, and as the proportion of the population belonging to 
each caste did not change fast, it was waste of time, trouble and money to 
repeat the return of caste at each census. Advocates are very much more 
numerous for dropping the return on the ground that it causes an amount of 
heart-burning and disturbance which is incommensurate with the value of the 
results obtained . Public meetings were held in many parts of >Bengal about the 
time of the census in which this was the real intention of the speakers, although 
following the spirit of the times they put their resolutions so as to read as if 
they considered that Government had no right to require a return of caste 
and urged the public to resist an oppressive measure. But the leaders of all 
b’lt the highest castes franklv looked upon the census as an onportum’tv for 
pressing and perhaps obtaining some recognition of social claims which were 
denied oy persons of castes higher than their own. This was however no 
sign of general revolt against the caste system. None made any suggestion 
of social equality for all. Each individual community was clamant to obtain 
a step upwards on the ladder of society, but it was equally insistent that those 
who stand below it should not be permitted to do the same thing. This was 
particularly noticeable in the attitude of the Chasi Kaibarttas. At thb last 
census their claim to the use of the term Mahisya as a caste name was acceded 
to, and their energies on this occasion were devoted to ensuring thtft such 
castes as the Jalia Kaibarttas. Fatnis, and others, who claimed to use the 
same term or a variant of it, should not be permitted to do so. Thm« has 
been gi^at development of late years in the organisation of the caste shdbhas, 
societies of castemen whose purpose is to advance the position of their caste. 
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Some of tliese do excellent work in furthering education among the members 
of their communiti^ and the like, but, especially at the time of the decennial 
■(^sus, their energies are turned to pressing the claims to social distinction 
to which their community aspires. Such claims are now very numerous and 
in support of each one petitions were filed and arguments greatly elaborated, 
to answer to them it was pointed out that the notion that the census was 
intended to adjust social distinctions in any way was erroneous; that no at- 
tempt would be made to do otherwise than publish statistics in which the caste 
names would appear in alphabetical order; it was pomted out in what manner 
tlie pressing of individual claims had vitiated the returns of former censuses 
and would vitiate the results of this census, and so on. But it was 
impossible to dispel the idea that those who were carrying out the census could, 
if they wished to do so,make a real adjudication of a dispute as to some point 
of social distinction. One argument only seemed to be appreciated and that 
was an a-^gumention lines something like this: “ You the leaders of your 
community are anxious to return yourself in a manner different from that in 
which the bulk of your community will be returned. You are the educated 
people of your community. With your numbers included in some other caste 
or among the minority in the population for which caste statistics caimot be 

? ;iven in detail, the census statistics will show a much lower proportion of 
iterates in your caste than is really the case, and what you are doing vrill, 
therefore, ojierate to the discredit of your caste rather than the reverse.” 

Ihe following are the claims which were most strongly pressed: — 

Caiite. Caote name claimed. 


A. 


Rajbaiiei ... 

Kayastha ... 
Hadi 

Kamar .„ 

Kahar(Rawani) 

Pod 

Pandari 

Malo 

Koch 


Shahft f 

Daia Bania ... 
Gaudhabanik 
Teli and Ti)i 
Taoti 
Goala 

Sutradhar ... 
Banii 


Baroi ••• ' ••• ••• 

EacbAra ... ••• 

Ifayra 


Kaliattriya, Bratya Kbhattriya, Baroa 
Eiliattriya. 

Eahattnya. 

Kfihattriya, 

Karmar Kahattriya, Kehattri Karmakur. 
Chandravanahya Kariaiiriya. 

Poiiudra Kahattriya, Bratya Kabattriya. 
Poundra Kahattriya. 

Bratya Kahattriya, Jalla Kahattriya, 
Malla Kahattriya. 

Koch Kahattriya.' 


Vaiaya, Vaiaya Shaha, Vaiaya Baiiikya, 
Vaiaya Bareodra Shaha. 

Vaiaya Banikya. 

Vaiaya, Vaiaya Gandhabanibya. 

Vaiaya. 

Vaiaya Baaak, 

Vaiaya Gop. 

Vaiaya, Vaiaya Sutradhar. 

Vaiaya, Vaiaya Barujibi. 


Kafiftha. 

Eayaatha. 

Kayaatha, Kayaaiha Kin. 
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OaiM. 

Barui 


D. 



OMte naan ekloied. 

Lata Baidya. 

Muchi 

... 

... 

Baidya Riaiii. 

Napit 

... 

... 

ChaDdra Baidya. 

ChaKi Kaibartta 



Mahiaya. 

JalU Kaibartta 

... 

... 

Mahiaya. 

Tiyar 

... 

... 

Mahiaya. 

Patui 

... 

... 

Mahiaya, Lupta Mahisya. 

Goala 


P. 

8ad};op. 

Chaaadlioba 

... 


Saclgop. 

GaDral 



Mayra. 

Suari 

... 


Shaba. 

Kalu 

... 


Teli. 

Jalia Kaibartta 

... 

... 

Kajhauai. 

Tiyar 

... 


Rajhansi. 

Gaoesh 

... 

... 

Tantuhai (a name clainied by Tar.tis). 


The above cannot be called a classification of claims, but they have been 
placed here in an order which will show at once what confusion would have 
arisen if the individuals making them had had their own way. Many of the 
terms put forward are, it will be noticed, very elaborate ones. If tney had 
been freely used, it would have been very difficult to ensure that the staff 
enga^d in copying the census slips and sorting them, copied them oui 
in full and, instead, did not copy the first or last word . used instead ot 
the whole term. Often it will be noticed individuals of the same caste, or the 
caste sahhas in different localities, put forward different claims. In the first 
and second groups A and B above, appear 9 castes, who claimed the term 
Ksybattriyas and 8 who, claimed term Vaisya, or variants of these terms. 
The Kshattriyas, the second of the social Estates of ancient India, were the 
military element and the Vaisyas the mercantile element. The backbone of 
the argument by which the claims to be called Vaisya were supported 
contained an obvious fallacy, for, stripped of ornament, it was this; “These 
men are traders; the Vaisyas were traders; therefore they are Vaisyas.” The 
arguments supporting claims to the term Kshattriya contain also a doubtful 
assumption ; “These men probably were soldiers %t one time; the Kshattriyas 
were soldiers; therefore they are Kshattriyas.” The claims'in group C and 
I) u*% ones which would associate lower castes with the Baidyas or Kayasthas 
and could only operate to vitiate the statistics. Similarly, those in Group E 
are claims by" 4 castes to use the term Mahisya, which nas been previously 
associated in the census statistics only with the first of them. The claims in 
the last group are claims to the use of a caste name which definitely belongs to 
another caste altogether. 

Many claims as to title, correspondng to the surname in European 
countries, were put forward, and as the entries in the columns for ntme were 
not to be used at all in tabulating the statistics, instructions were issued to 
enumerators not to raise obiections in this matter. Theoretically, ma^ 
of the caste claims might have been admitted without disastrous results,, It 
is true, for instance, that if all the Sunris were returned by the term Shaha, 
and all the Shahas by the term “ Vaisyas Shaha,” the statistics of these two 
castes would have been complete. But the enumerating staff, whicfi was 
voluntary, contained a numbed of Shahas none ojE whom would have written a 
Suri ddSim “ Shaha,” and a number of higher caste Hindus who had no sym-* 
pathy fbr the claim of the Shahas to be called Vaisyas Shahas, and who would' 
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certainly have avoided using the term Vaisyas in connection with them, no 
jnatter what instructions they had received. Even to permit such an entry 
a3 Jogi for Jugi caused considerable trouble. A conservative Brahman 
enumerator put his feelings very plainly into words when he said he 
would rather cut off his hand than write down a Jugi as’ Jogi and his 
wife with the title of Debya like a Brahman woman. Enough has however 
been written to show how impossible it is to satisfy all, and to show that to 
obtain statistics upon which reliance may be placed, it is necessary for the 
purposes of enumeration to stick to the old name by which each caste is 
commonly known. It will be found that a few new caste names have been 
admitted' into the statistics of this census and added in brackets after the old 
name, Poundra after Pod, Adi Kaibartta after Jalia Kaibartta, Solanki after 
Sukli and Kshattriya after Rajbansi (feeling ran so high that the census would 
have broken down completely in Rangpur if this had not been promised), 
and it was found that tension was relieved by the instruction to enumerators 
to write down names and titles exactly as those who were being enumerated 
gave them; but there is indication that the return of caste is exercising men’s 
minds in a more and more disturbing manner from census to census and the 
disaffection which recurs at each census over the return is spreading each time 
further into the uneducated masses. The better educated classes are beginning 
to take a more sensible vriew of the intention and objects of the census, for 
the agitation of the Kayasthas to be returned as Kshattriyas is much less 
than that it used to be. 

213. The return of the several Muhammadan sections. —There is no 
caste recognised by the Muhammadan - religion as by the Hindu, and 
although there certainly are certain divisions among the Muhammadan com- 
munity, they are by no means the clear divisions of the Hindu caste system. 
The several sections are not to be called castes in the same sense as the word 
is used for Hindus, and yet some certainly are not to be distinguished by race 
There are functional sections, such as the* Jolahas and Kulus, and there are 
what purport to be sepa^-ate races, the Pathans and the Moghuls, though the 
fashion nowadays is to deny the existence of rigid partitions on the lines 
of the functional sections, and the distinctions of race have been almost 
obliterated. Yet the fact remains that a Sheikh will not marry a Kulu and 
in some parts one class of Muhammadan will not even feed with another. In 
Tippera there are Muhammadan Beharas who carry palkis, with whom the 
ordinary Muhammadan cultivator will not sit down to a meal. The distinc- 
tions between section and section being gradually much looser than among 
Hindus, the statistics obtained from the census returns are not of the same 
importance. Feeling ran very high among the Muhammadans in certain 
parts regarding the entries in the column of the census schedules for caste, 
tribe and race. One Bengali word jati covers all the three English words, 
and some took the use of it to mean that it was not rec^ized that the two 
religions, Hindu and Muhammadan, adopt a very different attitude to 
distinctions of the kind. The main difficulty was, however, a more practical 
' one. The Jolahas, Kulus, etc., have to a great extent ^iven up their. tradi- 
tional functions and joined the great mass of the cultivating classes. In 
1911 under the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, Muhammadans 
were returned every one according to his wish, and if in 1921 an attempt had 
been made to adhere rigidly to the old distinctions, the resultant statistics 
would have been of little value for purposes of comparison with those of 1911. 
Accordingly, the precedent of 1911 was followed, and Muhammadans returned 
their jat as they wished,* throughout Bengal. The resultant statistics are of 
very little value except psychologically. 

1214 Population according to the traditional occupation of each caste.— 

The sUt’istics given in Subsidiai^ Table I to this chapter show the manner in 
which'the population may be divided according to the traditional wcupation 
' of each caste, tribe or race. The very great nlajonty of the Muhammadan 
Sheikhs are cultivators, and, if we include them among the culttvating 
(Masses, though they are not a functional group, as for instance tfre the 
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Muhammadan Jolahas, then a broad distribution of the population of Bengal 
according to the traditional occupation of each section is as follows; — 


1 

Number 
(OOO's omlitcd). 

Per mtilt of the 
total popnlatlon. 

Plainit oultivfttorfl 

32.467 

682 

Plaint laboureri 

1,605 

34 

Hill Tribet including Cbota Nafi^piir 
tiibei (labourert and cultivators). ^ 

1,642 

34 

Graziert 

611 

13 

Boatmen and fiaheriuen ••• 

980 

20 

Domettic servants 

1,170 

25 

Industrial workers 

3,416 

71 

Traders 

765 

15 

Priestt and devoteea 

1,688 

35 

Artf Science and Lettere 

1,451 

30 

Soldiers .«• ... 

201 

4 


By this classification more than two-thirds of the population belong to 
the classes who are cultivators by tradition. Traditionally the Bengali 
cultivates his own land, for labourers by tradition are only one to every 20 
cultivators and are less than the priests and devotees. The classes industrial 
by tradition are only 1 to everjr 10 of the cultivating classes and traders only 
1^ per cent, of the total, while in this Province the fighting castes make up less 
than half per cent, and a third of their numbers are of Nepalese origin. 

215. The Statistics of each castCi — ^With this introduction I propose to 
discuss the number and variation of each caste, tribe and race numerically ot 
greatest importance, taking the non-Muhammadans first and the individual 
castes, etc., in alphabetical order, and only leaving the Chota Nagpur tribes, 
the hill tribes on the eastern side of the Province and the Himalayan hillmen 
to be dealt with together at the end. 

Aguri . — The Aguris appear to have been the dominant race roimd 
Burdwan right up to Moghul times. They were returned at 79,675 in 1901, 
79,272 in 1911 and 68,816 in 1921, in Burdwan, Bankura, Hooghly and 
Calcutta, but the igreat majority are now to be found in close proximity to 
Burdwan town. The decrease of 13-2 per cent, is to be put down largdy to 
the fact that the Aguris live in the unhealthiest parts of Western Bengal, but 
it has been exag^rated b^ the fact that nearly all those of the caste in Cal- 
cutta and Hoogoly on this occasion seem to have returned themselves as 
Khatr^. Their claim to be called Ugra Kshattriya is an old one. 

Bagdi, — Three-quarters of the Bagdis, who now number 895,397, are 
to be found in Western Bengal and nearly all the rest in adjoining districts 
of Central Bengal. They appear to have been the aboriginal race whose 
habitat was the area just below the fringe of the uplands in Western Bengal. 
Their number was stationary between 1901 and 1911, but they have lost nearly 
12 per cent, in the last decade mainly through the accident tmt their numbers 
happen to be greatest in the unhealtniest strip of country in the Province. 

Baidya . — The Baidyas, the traditional medical men of Bengal, are a 
much smaller caste than either the Brahmans or the Kayasthas, who together 
with them make up what are commonly called the hhadralok of Beng^, but 
they have advanced further in education and in civilization genera% than 
the other two and have prospered accordingly. They increased by 9-3 per 
cent, between 1901 and 1911 and by no less than 13*9 per cent, in the last 
decade. They now number rather over 100,000 and are in greatest numbers 
in Bakarganj, Dacca and Chittagong. 

Baismb. — The. number of the Baisnabs is more liable to variation than 
that of other castes, for it is refuge for many in revolt against society and 
Brahmanical domination, and is not a unit closed to invasion as are tlw rest 
of the castes in the Hindu socikl system. Many have leanings towrds Yaish- 
navism who would still return their caste as the caste of their birth, and that* 
|more suth have returned their original caste rather than Batsmh no dohbt 
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^ a^unta in a large measure for tlie decrease of 10 -8 per cent, in the number 
^of Baisnabs since 1911. The number returned at this census is 378,107. 

of betel-leaf and ’in this 

occupation they have almost a monopoly. Their greatest numbers are found 
m Dacca district, nearly 41,000, but iUiulna has nearly 19 000 Bakarffani 
over 17,000, Tippera over 16,000 and Noakhali over 10,000 They are a 
prosperous co^unity and now number 185,870, having increased 4-3 per 
cent, during the last decade and 13 -5 per cent, since 1901. ^ 

Bomh.— T he Banris are akin to the Bagdis, but their original home was 
above rather than below the bemnning of the uplands of Western Bengal and 
therefore west and rather south-west of that of the Bagdis. They have 
taken whole-hea^dly to the occupation of fcoal-mining, so much so that they 
are teginning to look upon it as their traditional occupation. Their greatest 
numbers, in each case almost a third of the total in Bengal (just over 300 000) 
are to tod in the Asansol subdivision of Burdwan and the Sadar subdivi- 
sion of Bankura. Their strength is to the west of the unhealthy strip of coun- 
try along the edge of the delta plains in Western Bengal, and though they have 
decreased by 3-4 per cent, since 1911 they have not been as hard hit as the 
Jjagdis. 

Bhuimali,— The Bhuimalis are one of the scavenger classes and engage 
also in mat-making by tradition. They belong rather to the eastern than to 
the western parts of Bengal, and the numbers returned have decreased 10-9 
per cent, since 1911. The reliability of the figures is however doubtful for 
the caste is often spoken of as “ Mali ” in Eastern Bengal, and from' the 
large increase in the numbers returned for the true Mali caste, otherwise 
known as Malakar, it seems probably that the statistics for it have this time 
mcluded a number whose real caste is Bhuimali. 


Brahman.— In the statistics of caste published after the census of 1911 
for the districts which had been part of the province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam but not for the districts of Bengal as it was before 1912, reparate 
figures were shown for Agradani, Barna, Daibajna and Nepali Brahmans, but 
at this census for the whole Province all who returned themselves as Brahmans 
have been counted together. Thus, the present figures include the priests of 
the Jugis and other castes who are not recognised as true Brahmans by the 
bhadralok classes. The number of these is, however, comparatively small. 
Brahmans now number 1,309,539, having increased by 4-4 per cent since 
1911 and by 12-2 per cent, in the last 20 years. They are still in greater 
numbers than the Kayasthas, though the latter community has added more to 
its numbers of recent years. The three castes— Brahman, Baidya and Kavas- 
tha— make up the bulk of what are known as the Hindu bhadralok classes of 
Bengal, and the distribution of the three together over the Province is worthy ’ 
of closer examination. The proportion of these to the total population in 
the several districts and States is as follows, and the figures are illustrat^ 
by the map in diagram No. 96; — 


BhAdralok (BrfthiBMift BtldjM «od KajuthM) p«r oiUte of the population in taob diitrlei. 


Burdwan ... ... 97 

Birbhum <•. ... ••• 59 

Bankura ... ... ... 115 

Midnapore ... ... ... 57 

Hoogbly ... ... ... 92 

Howrah ... ... ... 100 

24.PargiDaB * ... 6*2 

Cricotti ... ... ... 263 

Hadia ... ... ... 48 

lluraliidabad ... ... 40 

Jtfwori V* ••• 62 

KhAna ••• 58 

Rajihabi ... ••• ••• 18 

IbBiiajpor ••• .*• 11 

Jalpaigori «M ••• ••• 14 


Darjealing ... 


34 

Rangpur 


12 

Bogra 


20 

Pabna 

f oa 

39 

Malda ... 

tee 

13 

Coooh Behar ‘ ... 

oae 

17 

Dacca 

• ae 

68 

Mymenaingb 

aee 

66 

Faridpur ... ... 

• •• 

62 

Bakarganj ... ^ ... 

• ee 

74 

Tippera 

• ee 

55 

Noakhali ... 

• ee 

54 

Chittaghng ... ... 

• •• 

95 

Chittagong Hill Tracti ... 

• ee 

67 

Tripura State 

J • 

/31 
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It will at once be noticed that there is a very close correlation between 
the extent of literacy, and especially of literacy in English from place to 
place, and the proportions just given. Some years ago this must have been 
very much more noticeable even than now, for up till recent times these three 
castes had the moonpoly of education among Hindus in Bengal, and the 
Muhrfnimadans were always backward in this respect. The proportions 
given above will be found to be a useful measure of the supply of clerical 
labour from place to place, thoimh such labour has become much more fluid 
than it was a few years ago. Still for such work as, for example, that of 
copying the census slips, it is very much easier to find workers in such dis- 
tricts as Burdwan, Bankura and the Eastern Bengal districts than in 
Murshidabad, Nadia and the Northern Bengal districts. Near Calcutta 
t^ ma.rket for clerical labour is affected by the much greater demand. 
There is some trace in the high proportion 'in such districts as Bakarganj 
and Chittagong of the fact that numbers of the better class Hindus were 
forced to take refuge in remoter parts during the times of Muhammadan 
supremacy, as in the high proportions in Burdwan and Bankura there is 
trace of the fact that the Moghuls never subdued those parts as they did 
Eastern and Central Bengal. The Moghuls cannol be held responsible for 
the low proportion of hhadralok Hindus in Northern Bengal. Tne establish- 
ment of the Muhammadan power with its headquarters at Gour much qarlier 
|'®®'^J^^hul times may have driven the ruling Hindu races from the neigh- 
TOurhood of Malda, but the Muhammadans never establii^ed themselves in 
the north-eastern parts of the Rajshahi Division, and we may concluae that 
thoM .parts were not occupied by the Aryan invaders of India before 
Muhaflunadan times as effectively as the central and southern parts of thfe 
Prqviifce. 
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Chamar and Muchi.~— It is not aii easy matter to separate these two 
castes, which both follow traditionally the occupation oi leather workers; 
«Xhe Muchis generally belong to Bengal, while the Chamars are more often 
immigrants from Bihar and further west; but in considering the variations 
which have taken place in numbers from census to census it is^ better to take 
the two castes tc^ether than separately. They were 548,913 iif Bengal in 
1901, 591,789 in 1911 and 569,966 in 1921 so that there has been a decrease of 
5 -7 per cent, in the last decade against an increase of 7 -8 per cent in the 
decade before. No doubt the contrast is partly due to the disabilities of the 
last decade, but it is also true that there has been a considerable falling-ofi 
in the immigration of such people as these from the west in the last ten years. 

Chain . — The Chains in Bengal are found in closely circumscribed areas 
in Murshidabad, Malda and a corner of Rajshahi, but they are also found 
in Bihar. Thev are a cultivating and fishing community and are generally 
poor people, 'fheir number in these three districts is now' 80,681 and they 
have shown a decrease of 10 -9 per cent, since 191 1. 

Chasati . — The silkworm-rearing caste, Chasati, which also cultivates, is 
numerous only in Malda — its number was returned at 27,088 in 1911, but at 
only 17,867 in 1921. They have had to give up the occupation of silk worm- 
rearing to some extent of recent years and may have lost numbers, but the 
reduction is in the main due to their having been returned either as Chasa- 
dhobas or Satchasis, to whom they are closely allied, or as Sadgop, to which 
name they have aspirations. 

Dhoba . — For a functional caste, whose traditional employment is so 
universal a neewsity, it is somewhat surprising that the Dhobas of Bengal are 
so unevenly distributed. The caste is different from the Dhobi caste of 
Bihar though immigrants of that caste have been numbered with the Dhobas 
of Bengal. Very few were counted in Northern Bengal and the uneven 
balance of the sexes shows that those who were found were immigrants. The 
Dhobas in Eastern Bengal have a different arrangement of sub-castes and 
rather different customs from those of Orissa and Midnapore, and, as the census 
figures show, there is a gap between Bakarganj, Tippera and Noakhali, 
where the Dhobas are the most numerous to the east, and Midnapore, where 
they are again very numerous, partly filled by Calcutta and the 24-Pargarias, 
in which, however, as the sex proportions show, the Dhobas are largely immi- 
grants. It is a fair conclusion to draw from this, that the Dhobas are 
originally two separate coastwise races, one belonging to the Meghna estuary 
and one belonging to the Orissa and Midnapore. The Dhobas in Bengal now 
number 227,469 and their numbers hsye altered little in the last 20 years. 

Dorn . — The Doms, scavengers and basket-makers, belong to Western 
Bengal. Few are to be found on the east of the Hooghly, except a colony in. 
Chittagong, where there are some 12,000. In Eastern Bengal the Bhuimalis 
occupy the place of the Doms of Western Bengal. The Doms in Bengal are 
some i50,000iif number 24,000 le.ss than the number returned in 1911 and 24-8 
per cent, less than in 1901, and though this caste is often the very reverse of 
prosperous there seems little doubt that some of them must have taken deliber- 
ately to denying their true caste at the time of enumeration, especially in 
Chittagong. 

Gandhabanik . — The Gandhabaniks, traditionally sellers of spices and 
the like, are a prosperous trading community returned at nearly 150,000. 
They are generally more numerous in W^esterh Bengal than in the other quar- 
ters of the Province in.which trade is more often in the hands of the Shahas. 
The number returned increased but little between 1901 and 1911 but the figures 
for 1921 show an increase of 18 -8 per cent. The number in Calcutta now 
stands at some 18,500 in place of a few more than 7,000 in 1911, but, as has 
been mentioned in the Report on the Census of Calcutta, this cannot be 
acceuted as correct. It seems likely that what happened was that a number . 
of merchants in Calctitta on the present occasion gave their caste by the v.igue 
term bania, and either the enumerators in ‘looking over their schedules 
* corrected this to Gandhabanik or the entries were classified as entries of 
Gandhabanik at the time of tabulation. There was in Calcutta at this ceridus 
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I decrease, tliough not of the same magnitude, in th return of wme of the up- 
ountry merchant castes. 

Gangai {Ganesh ). — The caste is returned at 17,827 in Malda and Dinaj-' 
>ur, where it is found, and according to the figures has lost 12 r9 per cent, since 
.911, mainly, due to the fact that individualsare now dissatisfied with being 
sailed by the old name. They claim the name Tantubai, and those of them 
yho returned it were counted with the Tantis, who make the same claim. 

Goala . — The milkman caste of Goalas numbered 638,550 in 1901, 646,438 
n 1911 and 583,970 in 1921, so that it appears to have lost 9*7 per cent, since 
[911 and 8*5 per cent, in the last 20 years. „ It is far more numerous in the 
nrestem than m the eastern healthier parts, and this in part accounts for the 
lecrease in numbers, but it has certainly been assisted by reduced immigration 
>f the Bihari Goalas (Ahirs) during the last 10 years and to some slight 
sxtent by Goalas having disguised their true caste at this census and called 
hemselves Sadgms. They are most numerous in the Western Bengal 
listricts, except Birbhum, and in the districts of the Presidency Division, 
ixcept Khulna. There are a number in Dacca and Mymensingh, but very few 
ri the North Bengal districts, except Malda and Dinajpur, and very few in 
Bakarganj, Noakhali and Chittagong, where, indeed, tney are not numerous 
mough to hold their monopoly in the preparation and sale of curds and ghee, 
ind where it is not uncommon to see a Muhammadan selling curds in the open 
iiarket, a thing unheard of in other parts. 

Hari . — The Haris like the Dorns, who occupy much the same position, are 
Host numerous in Western Bengal and especially in Bankura, Birbhum and 
Midnapore than in other pai’ts, thou^ there are more of them than of the Dorns 
in Northern Bengal, especially in Dinajpur and Malda. There is also an 
isolated colony of Haris as theye is of Dorns, although a smaller one, in Chitta- 
gong. Like the Dorns the Haris have shown a remarkable decrease in the 
number returned since 1911 and probably for the same reason. The caste is 
now returned just under 150,000. 

J ugi and J ogi . — The J ugis are the Hindu weaver caste of Eastern Bengal. 
Some prefer to call themselves Jogi, claim to be of a different origin and call 
themselves Deb Nath instead of mth and their women Debi, like a Brahman 
woman, but they are all of the same stock. They now number 365,910 and 
have increased by 1 -3 per cent, since 1911 and 6 -8 per cent, since 1901. Their 
greatest numbers are found in Tippera and Noakhali and they are numerous 
also in Chittagong, Mymensingh, Dacca and Bakarganj. Further west 
their place is taken by the Tantis, but they are in ccmsiderable numbers in 
the southern districts of the Presidency Division and in parts of Northern 
Bengal. Many have now given up thfeir traditional occupation, but they do 
not ta^e to agriculture, for those of them who call themselves Jogis hold 
themselves above using the plough, and have therefore been thrown upon the 
cultivating classes as middlemen and money-lenders. 

■ Kahar . — The Kahars, palki-bearers by tradition, are immigrants from 
Bihar and find employment in Bengal in their traditional occupation, which 
Bengalis will not now follow except in a few instances, as casual labourers for 
example in the jute centres, and in the jute mills in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. Their number in Bengal has increased bv 35 ;9 per cent, since 1911 
and by 78-8 per cent, since 1901, and is now more than 120,000, among whom 
there is a large preponderance of males. Their increase since 1911 is the more 
remarkable in the face of the falling-off of immigration from Bihar generally. 
The reason is that as casual labourers they are eminently hard-working and 
they take up work which is generally too strenuous for the Bengali. 

Chasi Kaibartta ^Mahisya ). — ^The split between the Chasi Kaibarttas 
and Jalia Kaibarttas is now cwnplete and the jealousy between the two is 
very great. The former now claim to be of totally different origin, though 
this is a comparatively new departure, and they certainly have established 
themselves in a somewhat better social position than the latter. In nusftiers, 
2,210,684, the Chasi Kaibarttas or Musyas are the largest Hindu caste in 
Bengal, beating the Namasudras by nearly 200,000 and the Bajbanais * 
nearly M0,000. They are in greatest strength in Midnapore, where there are 
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}56,000 of them, and in Howrah, the 24-Parganas and Hooghly. There are 
oany of them also in Murshidabad and Nadia, extending to adjoining parts 
if Jessore and acroes the Ganges into the southern districts of Bajshahi 
Division, and th^ are in strength Sjgain in Mymensingh, Daqpa, Tippera, 
foakhali and Sylhet in Assam. Originally they must have b^n the people 
if the ddita who filled the space between the ancestors of the Bagdis just below 
he frin^ of the rising wound to the west, and ancestors of the Pods and 
llamasuaras nearer the delta face. They have increased by 8 *4 per cent, since 
1911 and 13 * 2 per cent, since 1901. 

3 alia, Kaibartta {Adi Kaibartta). — The Jalia Kaibarttas are traditionally 
in aquatic community engaged in fishing and as boatmen. They showed 
hemselves very anxious to claim the same caste name, Mahisya, as the Chasi 
Kaibarttas have taken to using, or some variant of it. In numbers th^ are 
much the less important, but mey were returned in 1921 at 384,049 and have 
increased by 17 '6 per cent, since 1911 and by 44 -8 per cent, since 1901. To 
the student of the question whether they WCTe originally of the same stock 
as the Chasi Kaibarttas or not, the close parallel between the distribution of 
the two communities over the several districts of the Province will appear 
significant. Both oommunities seem to belong to the same localities, but 
naturally the Jalia Kailjarttas are rather less numerous in the drier districts, 
where there is not the same scope for the exercise of their traditional occupa- 
tion than in the districts intersected by streams. 

Kandrai Karan and Khandait. — The Karans, the writes caste of Orissa, 
northern and western parts of Central Bengal. Very few are found either 
in Northern or Eastern Bengal. Their number, 95,906, shows a decrease of 
14 *0 per cent, since 1911 and 16 -2 per cent, since 1901, but the decrease is 
due very largely to the fact that many now claim to be Telis, oil merchants 
of a ratner superior social position, and returned themselves so at the time of 
the census. 

Kamar (Karmakar) and Lohar. — The traditional blacksmiths of the 
plains of Bengal are really three castes, the Bengali Kamars or Karmakars, 
Kamars of Bihar who have immigrated, and the Lohars of the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, aboriginees originally of several tribes who have taken to iron work 
and whose habitat extends into the border districts in Western Bengal. As 
some of the last named also call themselves Kamar, it is difficult to separate 
the returns for them, and in the statistics of the census of 1901 Kamars and 
Lohars are placed together. The majority of the Kamars found elsewhere 
in the Province than the Burdwan Division are associated with their tradi- 
tional occupation, for they are not too many to find employment in preparing 
the instruments of agriculture and other iron implements required for use 
in every-day life. But in Western Bengal, Kamars and Lohars together are • 
far more numerous. In Bankura, for example, Kamars were returned at 
19,507 and Lohars 41,486, making between them 6^ per cent, of the popula- 
tion of the district, and the majority are engaged in agriculture. Between 
them Kamars and Lohars were 295,720 in 1901, 311,851 in 1911 and 325,005 


in 1921. 

Kandra, Karan and Khandait. — The Karans, the writer caste of Orissa, 
and the Kandras, a Orissa cultivator caste, extend into Midnapore, while 
the Khandaits have immigrated temporarily to work as coolies into Calcutta, 
the 24-Parganas and Howrah. The Karans in Midnapore now number 
* 50,495, 3-1 per cent, more than in 1911, the Kandras 26,389, 261 per cent. 
leM than in 1911 and the Khandaits in the 24-Pargana8, Calcutta, Midna- 
pore and Howrah 39,375, 101 per cent, more than in 1911. 

RapaK.— The Kapalis are weavers who also cultivate. They number 
158,864 and belong to the strip of country from the 24-Parganas across to 
Tippera. They have increased by 2-9 per cent, since 19J1 and by 10-6 per 
c^t. in the last 20 years and, considering their social position, they are well 
advaaoed in educatiop. 

KostAa.— The Kasthaa are a small cultitating and landholding caste 
ooeculiar to Midnapore and Balasore districts. The number returned in 
Midnapore in 1901, 27,626, decreased to 20,719 in 1911 and at fhe last 
census was 11,977, only 43 4 per cent, of the figures of 20 years ago. The 
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reason for the reduction would appear to be that individuals of the caste 
have returned themselves as Kayasthas. 

Kayastha . — The Kayasthas now number 1,297,736 and, according to the 
census returns, have increased by 18-5 per cent, since 1911, and by 31:8 per 
cent, since 1901 , but this increase has b^n exaggerated for there is no doubt 
that individuals of other castes, especially Sudras and Baruis, returned them- 
selves as Kayasthas who certainly were nothing of the sort. Kayasthas are 
very numerous in the Dacca Division, Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong, 
but are comparatively few in Northern Bengal, except in Pabna. Their dis- 
tribution along with the other two Bengali bhadralok castes, Br ah mans and 
Baidyas, has already been examined. 

Koch . — At the census of 1911 the Koches were treated as belonging 
to the great Rajbansi caste. The total was given for each district and also 
the separate figures returned for Desi, Kantai, Koch and Paliya, which 
however made up less than a quarter of the total. The Koches of North- 
ern Bengal were not returned under the head Koch at that time and the 
64,319 who appeared as Koches in the statistics belonged almost exclusively 
to Mymensingh and Dacca. In the statistics for 1911 and 1921 the Koch 
tribe has been treated as quite separate from the Rajbansis, and the number 
returned at 125,046 in 1911 and 131,273 in 1921, showing an increase of 5'0 
per cent, for the decade. There is a Koch language as well as a Koch tribe, 
but it is being gradually ousted by the Aryan Bengali tongue and survives 
only among the Koches in Mymensingh and Dacca. 

Koiri . — The Koiris are a very numerous cultivating caste in Bihar , 
extending into Chota Nagpur. Those found in Bengal are temporary immi- 
grants and they come to Calcutta and its suburbs in some numbers, though 
there are few to be found in other parts of Bengal. The number found in 
Calcutta and the 24-Parganas rose from 6,467 in 1901 to 10,339 in 1911, but 
has now fallen again to 7,115. This is due to reduced immigration. 

Konai . — The Konais are a small caste practically confined to Birbhum 
district, though there are few in the Santal Parganks also. The number 
in Birbhum is now 15,300, about the same as 20 years ago. 

Kora . — The Koras are a Dravidian tribe of cultivators and earth- 
workers closely allied to the Munda tribe, although numerically very much 
smaller. Their home is on both sides of the western border of Bengal, but 
somewhat mor^e live on the Bengal side of the line in the undulating parts of 
Birbhum. Burd'wan. Bankura and Midnapore than across the border in 
.Manbhum and the Santal Parganas. The tribe is apparently losing in 
numbers, for 37,830 were enumerated in the four Western Bengal districts 
in 1901, 36,217 in 1911 and only 29,881 in 1921. 

Kotal . — The small Dravidian tribe of Kotals in Burdwan was returned 
at 8,445 in 1901 and 9,609 in 1911, but at only 4,930 in 1921. 

Kumhar . — The Kumhars, the potter caste, are evenly distributed over 
the whole Province and are generally employed at their traditional occu- 
pation. They now number 284,653 and have decreased by 21 per cent, 
during the last ten years, though they grew by 4:2 per cent, in the previous * 
decade. 

Knrmi . — The Kurmis belong to two separate cafites whose names should 
be spelt one with a hard r and one with a soft r. The latter is a BiWi 
cultivating caste and thfe former an aboriginal tribe of the southern part of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Orissa States. It would, however, have 
been impossible to separate the figures for the two as returned and this haa 
not been attempted either at this or at the former censuses. Midnapoi% con- 
tains 80,000 and Bankura nearly 20,000 Kurmis with an even balance of the 
sexes. These must almost all be the aboriginal tribe, which is indigenou» 
to the ^restem parts of Midnapore and rite south-western parts of Bankura 
4)istrict. Those found <in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and in Northern 
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Bengal are more liktely to have been Behari Kurmis. There were few 
Muraed either in Eastern Bengal or elsewhere in Central or Western Bengal, 
The total number of Kurmis in Bengal is 181,447, 2^ per cent, more than 
in 1^11 and 17 .9 per cent, more than in 1901. The number, found in the 
North Bengal districts in 1911 was almost double that found *in them in 
1901, but since 1911 there has been little further immigration from Bihar. 

Mai and Malo . — ^There is always some difficulty in dealiM with the tabu- 
lation of figures for Mai and Malo, as the names are so mucn alike and are 
frequently confused at the time of enumeration as well as at latter stages. 
The Mals are of Dravidian extraction and are found in two localities, 
Birbhum and Murshidabad to the west and Mymensi^h to the east. The 
Malos are also probably Dravidian, but are quite a different people who are 
engaged in fishing and employed as boatmen. They are twice as numerous 
as the Mals and are to be found in greatest numbers in Dacca, Mmensingb, 
Faridpur, Pabna, Nadia and Jessore. Taking the figures for Mai and Malo 
together they have remained little changed since 1901, and the apparent 
increase of the Malos and decrease of the Mals shown by the census of 1911 
and reversed by the last census may be taken to have been caused by the con- 
fusion of the caste names. Mals are now shown as 117,557 and Malos as 
211,198. 

Mali (Malakar ). — The confusion which affects the figures for Malis is 
between Mali and Bhumali, and it is probable that the increase of the 
Malis by 45 -9 per cent, which the census figures for 1921 show over those 
of 1911 is fictitious, and due to Bhuimalis having been returned as Mali, a 
contraction in common use where the real Mali caste is not commonly found. 
'The fact that the apparent increase has been greatest in Mymensingh and 
Tippera renders this the more probable. A correct estimate of the true 
numlier of the Mali (Malakar) caste would not put them at more than. 
30,000 in Bengal at the most. 

Mayra . — The sweetmeat-maker caste of the Mayras is most numerous 
in Western Bengal and adjoining districts of Central Bengal, but there is 
also a large colony, nearly 30,000, in Rangpur, though no other Northern 
Bengal district has as many as 700. The Mayras are now returned at 121,534, 

3 8 per cent, less than in 1911, and 5 1 per.cent. less than 20 years ago. The 
decrease may ^ put down to the fact that the Mayras are most numerous in 
thej Western Bengal districts which have lost population during the last 
decade, but it is also possible that some of the caste returned themselves among 
the Kayasthas, for they claim the name of Kayastha Kuri. ♦ ^ 

Nagar . — The Nagars are a small North Bihar cultivating caste *found 
in Baikal only in Malda district in any numbers, and even there the number, 
17,489, returned in 1901, which had increased to 18,505 in 1911, has now 
fallen to 14,714. 

Naik . — Naik is a title used by a variety of people, and there have been 
such changes in the numbers returned as belonging to the caste of Naiks, a 
true caste only in Bankura and Midnapore> that the figures are of little 
value. The same may be said of the returns for Samantas in these two 
districts. 

Namasudra . — The Namasudras are the second Hindu caste in Bengal • 
in point of numbers, the Chasi Kaibarttas (Mahisya) alone being more numer- 
ous. The Namasudras are now returned at 2,006,259. They are in grea^t 
strength in the low-lying tract in the south-west of Faridpur and extending 
into Bakarganj, lUiuma and Jessore. In these four districts their 
numbers amounts to no less than 1,148,268, considerably more thw half the 
tt^aF number of the caste. Th^ are numerous also in Da^a and in the low- 
Mng parts of Mymensingh, Tippera and Pabna, but there are very few in 
BirUij^, Bankura, Dalputta, Malda, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 
Ciittagpng and the Chittagong Hill Tracts.* Everywhere they are the 
people of the swamps, and. thoeq^ to some extent they may have been driven or 
live withdrawn into such localities to avoid oppression by successive races 
, whfdt hsive Wadra Bengal, snch localities must to %paat extent have beea ^ 
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their original habitat. They have undoubtedly unproved their economic and 
to some extent their social position of recent years, and have increased by 6*1 
per cent, since 1911, and by 8-5 per cent, in the last 20 years. < * 

Napit.—The Napits, the barber caste of Bengal, generally follow their 
traditional occupation in which they serve all the bkter class Hindus and 
even Muhammadans, though they often refuse to shave a Namasudra. They 
have made themselves necessary parties at family ceremonies on such occasions, 
for example, as marriages anci the ceremomes followine the birth of a child, 
and are proverbially loquacious and well-informed. They have taken to 
education, are well in advance of the cultivating classes and their fellow- 
w'orkmen in domestic service, the Dhobas, in the matter of literacy, and now 
number 444,188 persons scattered fairly evenly over the face of the province. 
The number has slightly decreased by 0’7 per cent, since 1911, but is 2-8 per 
cent, more than in 1901. 

Rajhansi (Kshattriya ). — The Rajbansis are the indigenous people of 
Northern Bengal and the third largest Hindu caste in the Province. Their 
total number is 1,727,111, of whom 1,530,712 or 88-6 per cent, are to be found 
in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Jalpadguri and Cooch Behar. The total number has 
decreased by 4 5 per cent, since. 1911 and 9 0 per cent, since 1901, and a 
decrease has undoubtedly taken place, but it has been exaggerated by the 
fact that a niunber of fishermen caste, especially in Mymensingh, Nadia 
and Muiehidabad, returned themselves as Rajbansis at former censuses who 
were not permitted to do so at this. In 1901, moreover, many Koches in 
Northern Bengal were returned as Rajbansis. Many of the Rajbansis have 
now taken the sacred thread and at the time of the census were prepared to use 
force in support of their claim to be returned *as Kshattriyas. 

Patni . — The Patnis, traditionally employed as ferrymen and boatmen, 
•have been returned 30-7 per cent, less than in 1911. We decrease has been 
most marked in Mymensingh, and there is no doubt that a number of them 
in that locality disguised their true caste and were returned as ’Chasi 
Kaibarttas (Mahisya), for they claim the title of Mahisya along with the 
Jalia Kaibarttas as well as the Chasi Kaibarttas. Of the 43,955 returned, 
the greatest numbers are found in Mymensingh, Tippera, Dacca, Bakarganj, 
Fandpur, Pabna, Rangpur, Jessore and Nadia. 

Pod {Poundra ). — The Pods are the indigenous people of the 24-Parganas 
and JessojPe. Out of the total of 588,394, 368,490 were returned in the 
24-Parganas and 151,953 in Jessore, leaving only 16 per cenr to be returned 
elsewhere, mostly in Midnapore and Howrah. Ve^ W indeed are to be 
found in Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Nadia and Murshidabad and practi- 
cally none in Northern or Eastern Bengd. The Pods have taken to educa- 
tion and are improving their position. Wey are 9 7 per cent, more numerous 
than in 1911 and 26 -6 per cent, more than in 1901. 

Sadgop . — The Sadgops are cultivators who have separated themselves 
from the f^alas, graziers and milkmen by tradition. They were re- 
turned at 583,236 persons, two-thirds of them in Western Bengal, and ‘half 
the rest in adjoining districts of Central Bengal. Theie is a tendency for 
prosperous Goalas to take to calling themselves Sadgops, but the latter caste 
belo]^s to the unhealthiest part of the Province and its number has decreased 
by 3 1 per cent, since 1911 and 4 -6 per cent, since 1901. 

Shahas and Sunris, for the former are firmly established in a superior social 

Shaha and Sunri . — There is now-a-days a definitei distinction between 
status, but separate statistics were not prepared for the two in 1901, when 
' they totalled 428,215. In 1911, between them the two castes nunibered 
'4,44,252, and in 1921, 452,223, so that there has been an increase of 1*6 per 
omit, since 1911 and of 5-6 per cent, since 1901. The separate tltatistics: 
for Shahas and Sunris have been vitiated by the action o& individual Sunris- 
in returning themselves as ^ahas. In 1911, in Eastern Bei^al and Assam, 
the Shahas vrexe permitted to return themselves as Vai^ ^ahas. and, as 
a wsult, many enumerators took the instructions to mean that Uie distinetkm 
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tetween Shahas and Sunris should be by the use of the word Vaisya. They 
wrote the Shahas, Vaisva Shaha, and raised no objection Avlien a Sunri 
called himself Shaha. I'he result was that the statistics of 1911 show not a 
single Sunri in the Chittagong Division and only 508 in the Dacca Division. 
By 1911, the agitation of the Suiis to be returned hs Shaha had not much 
affected Western and Central Bengal, and in Western Bengal the entry Vaisya 
Shaha was disallowed. It was disallowed also at the census of 1921 and, 
though the Shaias in outlying districts continued to press for it, the leaders of 
the community in Calcutta saw, when it was explained to them, what had been 
the result of permitting the use of the term in Eastern Bengal and Assam 
in 1911; realised that it would be impossible to discard the term Sunri 
altogether, and issue instructions that the two castes should be entered as 
Vaisya Shaha and Shaha; and seeing that a great number of enumerators were 
Bralimans and Kayasthas of conservative ideas whom nothing would per- 
suade to use the terms Vaisya for a Shaha, admitted the advisability of 
sticking to the terms Shaha and Sunri. The result of this census is to 
show a certain number of Sunris in Eastern Bengal, 1,595 in the Chittagong 
Division, 1,936 in the Dacca Division and rather more in the Rajshahi Divi- 
sion than in 1911. It is true that there are few who deal in spirituous liquors 
in Eastern Bengal, but there is little doubt that the true number of Sunris 
is understated. The Sunris of Central Bengal have shown themselves 8:» 
much stirred by the ambition to make themselves Shahas, that the 37,859 
returned ten years ago in the Presidency Division has been reduced to 18,002, 
and the Sunris of Burdwan Division have also been affected, for their number 
now stands at 64,574 in place of 74,840, and 3,286 Shahas have been 
returned in place of only 323 ten years ago. The Shahas are strongest in 
Dacca and Tippera, which districts are followed by Mymensingh, Fandpur, 
Pabna, Bakarganj and Jessore. The Sunris are strongest in Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. 

Snbamabanik . — The Subamabaniks, whose name pronounces their 
occupation to be that of dealers in gold, are in education and perhaps in busi- 
ness .ability the most advanced of the mercantile castes of Bengal. Tradition- 
ally they were settled in Dacca until the days of Ballal Sen, but they are now 
far more numerous in Calcutta than elsewhere, and the Western Bengal dis- 
tricts hold more of them than those of the Dacca Division. They were 
105,349 in 1901, 109,429, in 1911 and 117,123 in 1921, so that they have 
increased by 7-.0 per cent, since 1911 and by 11 -.2 per cent, since 1901. 

Sutradhar . — The carpenter caste numbers 168,577 and, like the barber 
caste is almost entirely occupied in its traditional occupation and scattered 
very evenly over the face of the province. It is now returned 5-6 per cent, 
less than in 1911 and about the same as in 1901. 

Sudra , — Separate figures were not tabulated for Sudras, sometimes 
called Golam Kayasthas, for Western and Central Bengal in 1911, and very 
few either in Western, Central or Northern Bengal have returned themselves 
as Sudra at any time. In 1911, however, 63,831 m Dacca Division and 82,548 
in the Chittagong Division were so returned. The corresponding figures for 
1921 are 25,fw4 m the Dacca Division and 68,012 in the Chittagong, and 
large numbers who should have been included in this caste appear to have 
returned themselves as Kayasthas. 

Siikli {Solanki ). — ^The Suklis are a cultivating caste of the lower parts 
of Mi^apore, who originally must have occupied the western shores of the 
• Hooghly estuary ad the Pods occupied the eastern shores. Their number 
returned in Miona^ore and Howrah was 34,613 in 1901, but fell to 28,405 
.in 1911 and to 17,591 in 1921, and there is no doubt that the last return was 
incomplete, partly because the Suklis have set up the claim, like so many 
•castes on the same social level, to be Ksjiattriyas, though it- is possible thm 
•somelnay have beer^ entered in the census schedules as Dhobas, Pods or 
Tantis. 

* T^nti and Tatioa .— Thp Tantis are the Western Bengal weaver class while 
the Tatwas Mong to Bihar. The former filed petitions to be separated from 
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the latter, whom they hold to be much inferior, but in many localities in the 
Province the two terms are treated as synonymous, and separation is there- 
fore impracticable. Tantis and Tatw^ were 312,927 in 1901, 322,983 ia 
1911 and 319,613 in 1921, so that, though they have lost 10 pw cent, since 
1911, they aye 2:1 per cent, more than they were 20 years ago. This dis- 
tinction between Tantis and Jugis have never caused any mfficulty, and 
the fact that recently the Jugis have increased in numbers while the Tantis 
have decreased, is to be put down to the fact that the Jugis belong to the pro- 
gressive Eastern Bengal, while the Tantis belong rather to the decadent (mm 
the point of view of the census figures) Western Bengal. Tantis and Tatwaa 
are in greatest numbers in Midnapore, the 24-Parganas, Ho^hly, Bankura, 
Howrah and Calcutta, and have also a colony of some size in Dacca. 

Teli and Tili . — The Telia are traditionally dealers in oil, but an influ- 
ential and very wealthy section calling itself the Tills is now definitely 
separate from the rest, though very many Telia aspire to belong to it. The 
Telis and Tills were 403,959 in 1901, 419,122 in 1011‘and have now been 
returned at 395,926. There is no doubt that this number includes a contin- 
gent which should correctly have been returned as Kalus, and this and the fact 
that the returns show a decrease on this occasion points to a number of Telie 
having denied their true caste. They seems to have put themselves down as 
Gandrabaniks. More than half the Telis and Tills are to be found in the 
Burdwan Division, especially in Bankura, Midnapore and Hooghly. There 
are large numbers in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, but they 
are fewer in Northern and Eastern Bengal, though there is a considerable 
colony in Dacca. 

Tiyar . — The Tiyars aie the fishing caste of the Hooghly estuary, and the 
24-Parganas. Midnapore and Howrah account for more than half their num- 
bers in Bengal. There are Tiyars also in Dacca and Mymensingh and in Bihar 
extending into Malda, but other districts, except the parts of Jessore and 
Hooghly adjoining the 24-Parganas and Howrah, contain very few. The 
number of the caste in Bengal was returned at 213,511 in 1901 and 215,270' 
in 1911, but at np more than 175,721 in 1621, for a movement of dissatisfac- 
tion with their position has been started among them of recent years and 
individuals seem to have returned themselves as Mhhisya (Chasi Kaibartta) 
and Bajbansi, instead of using their correct caste name. 

216. The aboriginal tribes from the west. — The original habitat of the 
aborigines who belong to the Chota Nagpur plateau extends into Western 
Bengal. The Bhumij, Khaira, Kora tribes and the Chota Nagpur Lohars 
extend into Bankura district and the Bauris are closely related to them, but 
I)eople,of the larger tribes, the Santals, Mundaa and Oraons are mainly immi- 
grants, who have either overflowed from the Santal Parganas or been imported 
to the tea gardens of Jalpaiguri. Taking these three large tribes toother 
they now lorm a sensible proportion of the population oi all the districts 
along on the western side of the province. : — 

SantaU, ModiSm and Oraoas per mille of the total popnlatioo. 


Burdwan 

... 

• •• 

67 

Bangpur 

5 

Birbhum 

... 


69 

Bogra 

•14 

Bankura 


• •• 

103 

Pabna 

4 

Midnapore ... 

... 

•M 

60 

Malda 

79 

Hooghly 


... 

36 

' Cooch Behar 

... 2 

Howrah 

... 


3 

Dacca 

0 

24-Pargana8 

... 

• •• 

12 

Myrneiiaingh 

0 

Calcatta 

... 


1 

Faridpur 

1 • 

Nadia ... 

... 

... 

i 

Bakargauj ... 

... 0 

Murshidabad 


... 

4 

Tippera 

••• . . ^ 

Jeaaore 

0 ... 

... 

1 , 

Noakhali ... 

0 

Khulna 

... 

• •• 

1 

Chittagong ••• ' ... 

1 

Rajahalii 


• •a 

31 

Chittagong Hill Tnoti 

0 

Dkiajpuf 

... 

( 

84 

Tripura Btatd 

... T 

iJalp^guri •«. 

... 

• •• 

190 

Sikkim 

..." 0\ 

Darjawiag 

... 


TO 






The jfrogress of the overflow of these aboriginal tribes into BeMal has 
already b^n examined on the basis of the statistics of birth place in Chapter 
Til of this Report, but the racial statistics are equally interesting. The 
number of these three tribes found in Bengal at the last three censuses has ’ 
been as follows : — 


1 1831 . 

1811 . 

1 1801 . 

<1 

Santols 

712,040 

669,420 

1 528,415 

Oraoiis 

i202,442 

166,337 

118,226 

Muni]afl 

99,343 

67,262 

51,465 

Total 

1,013,825 

902,009 

1 

G98,*105 


vl 


A fact that is worthy of imte is that the numbers belonginlg to the Santal and 
Mui^da tribes, who are Hindus by religion, has been rongm the same at each 
of the three censuses and has decrease in the case of theOraohs. It is the 
number of Animists that has increased. Apparently those who bad , 
aoo^fkl Hinduism were at first the more inclined to leave their own hills and 
oome into Ben^, but later the less sophisticated have done so to an increasing 
extart. 
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217. Hill tribes on the eastern side of the Province. — Tipara.— The 
Tiparas in Tripura State, Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong and CFippera 
districts were 90,296 in 1891, 101,329 in 1901, 129,846 in 1911 and 153,9^1 
in 1921. The increases in successive decades have been 12-2 per cent., 
28 '1 per cent., and 18*5 per cent, and, according to these figures the tribe 
has increased by 70 -5 per cent, in 30 years. This very great increase is some- 
thing less than the truth for the reak>n that a number claiming relationship 
with the ruling race of Tripura State has been returned in 1911 and 1921 as 
Ksliattriyas. The number so returned in 1911 was 15,970, and 26,116 at this 
census, so that apparently the Tipara tribe has doubled its numbers since 1891. 
Such an increase is greater even than that of the Muhammadan cultivators 
has been in the richest parts of the plains, but its appearance may be due in 
part to an improvement from census to census in the accuracy of the enumera- 
tion of a race living in forest seclusion. That this is a possible explanation 
is rendered the more probable by the fact that there has been little increase 
in the number of Tipperas in Chittagong Hill Tracts while the increase in the 
Tripura State has been 100 per cent. 

Chakma . — This tribe in Chittagong Hill Tracta and Tripura State 
numbered 40,022 in 1891, 48,839 in 1901, 57,910 in 1911 and 77,590 in 1921. 
The increase have been 22 0 per cent., 18*6 per cent, and 34 0 per cent, 
in successive decades and the tribe has apparently grown by 93-9 per cent, 
in 30 years. It is practically confihed to the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Garo . — The Garos in Mymensingh numbered 28,085 in 1891, 33,191 
in 1901, 38,481 in 1911 and 39,581 in 1921. This number is considerably 
less than a quarter of the total number of the tribe, for it peoples the hills 
north of Mymensingh, and though there is not much movement in and out ot 
the hills some movement does take place. It is probable from the figures 
that this tribe has by no means the same great natural fecundity as the Tiparas 
or the Chakmas. . 

Hadi and Hajang . — These two tribes found in Mymensingh are akin to 
the Garos, but are not properly hill tribes, as they belong to Mymensingh 
district, and it would perhaps have been more correct to have mentioned 
them along with the Kocnes. The Hadis now number 19,016 and the 
Hajangs 23,021, and both tribes, especially the former, have decreased in 
numbers of recent years. 

218. The Himalayan castes and tribes. — Le'pcha . — The Lepchas, the 
original inhabitants of the Darjeeling hills and' Sikkim, are a retiring race 
with 1^ habits and instincts of forest dwellers, and are no match for the more 
virile Nepalese. They are Buddhists by religion and were at one time 
considered to be a rapidly dying race. The census statistics have, however, 
disproved this, for the numbers of the tribe at successive censuses have been 
returned as follows : — 


— 

1881. 

1811. 

1901. 

1881. 

Darjeeling 

9,669 

9,706 

9.972 

9.717 

Sikkim 

9,021 

9,031 

7,982 

5,762 


The total number has increased by 20 -7 per cent, in 30 years, but the increase 
has taken place mainly in Sikkim, for there has been a certain amount of 
movement of this trilie towards the more secluded forest tracts, as the hills 
have been opened up by Europeans and the Nepalese. 

Bhotia . — The Bhotias have come into Sikkim and the Darieelilig hills 
from Tibet and Bhutan, and'a certain number are also found in the foot hills 
inJalpaJguri district. They are bigger and more powerful men than thb 
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rest found in the hills, but are not the proficient agriculturists that the 
Nepalese are. They live rather as graziers and coolies, but the trade in and 
’’out of Tibet is in their hands, and they are not hampered by caste distinctions 
in choosing their means of livelihood. Their number returned at successive 
censuses have been as follows : — 


— 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Darjecliijg 

10,710 

10,768 1 

7,020 

8,899 

Sikkim 

11,580 

12,414 

8,184 

4,776 

Jalpaiguri 

4,997 

5,673 

0,798 

4 001 


The total has increased by 54-4 per cent, in the 3() years, but has decreased 
by 5;4 per cent, since 1911. 

Murmi . — The Murmis appear to form a link between the Bhotias and 
the Nepalese tribes. They seem to be descended from Tibetan stock modified 
more or less by intermixture with the Nepalese races. The majority are 
Buddhists, but their Buddhism is more tinged with Hinduism than the 
Buddhism which is the State religion of Sikkim. Their numbers in Darjeeling, 
Sikkim and Jalpaiguri have increased from 32,778 in 1901 to 38,317 in 
1911 and 39,716 in 1921. 

The Nepalese Tribes . — The numbers of the nine most important Nepalese 
castes and tribes in Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri are as follows ; — 


Damai 

Qurung 

Kami 

Ehambu 

KhaH 

Lirnbu 

Mangar 

Newnr 

Siiuwar 


(Darjeeling and Sikkim) 

Ditto 

(Darjeelingf Jalpaiguri and Sikkim) 
Ditto 

(Darjeeling and Sikkim) ... 

(Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim) 
Ditto 
Ditto 

(Darjeeling and Sikkim) 


7,052 

14,793 

18,113 • 

68,672 
7,236 
22,721 
26,643 
13.493 
4,386 


All increased in numbers in these parts between 1901 and 1911, except the 
Sunwars, and some, especially the Kamis, traditionally workers in iron, 
and the Hangars, increased very fast. During the last 10 years, however, 
only the Hangars, Newars and Damais have increased in numbers'. The 
statistics for the Khas tribe or caste for 1921 have been altogether vitiated by « 
the fact that most of those in Darjeeling district belonging to it seem to have 
returned themselves as Eajput (Chhatri), so that the number, 12,599, 
returned in the«district in 1911 has been reduced to 620, while the figure for 
Rajputs (Chhatris) has risen from 431 in 1911 to 15,646. 

Mech . — The Hech tribe does not belong properly to the Himalayas but 
to the foot hills in Jalpaiguri district and the districts at the lower end of the 
.^am Valley. Its numW in Jalpaiguri has fallen from 22,350 in 1901 to 
19,893 in 1911 and 10,777 in 1921, and this shy race, which is withdrawing 
into the Goalpara foot hdls as cultivation is extending into those in Jalpai- 
guri, is probably also losing in actual numbers. 

219. The Muhaminadan Sections. — Behara . — Those returned as Beharas 
numbered 47,265 in 1901, 45,916 in 1911 and 39,026 in 1921. They are 
numerous in Jessore, Nadia, Khulna and Faridpur and there are some also 
in Bakarganj and CWttagong, but very few elsewhere. 

JohhM , — The weaving section among the Huhamm&dans, the Jolahis, 
was Beturn^ 446,973*in 1901, 282,425 in 1911 and 255,164 in 1921. The ' 
l^at reduction is dUe to the dislike these people have for the term Jolaha 
.and all it implies, which has led them to give up returning , themselves by it. 
That the numbm: has not gone lower is due to the fact that fome enumerators 
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of the higher classes were jealous that those, who were really Jolahas, should 
not be returned as anything else, and it is known that a number was set 
returned in spite of their protest, especially in Faridpur and Jessore, where 
they were returned in greatest numbers. In Pabna, on the other hand, where 
there were nearly 84,000 Jolahas returned in 1901, the number return^ in 
1921 was no more than 11,426. Similarly, in Mymensingh, where over 80,000 
were returned in 1901, the present figure is but 4,802. The large excess of 
males among Jolahas in Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas and Calcutta 
is due to the fact that many found in these parts are Bihar Jolahas who have 
immigrated to the industrial area of which Calcutta is the centre. 

Kvlu . — The Muhammadan section whose traditional function is that of 
oil-pressers numtered 118,768 in 1901, but only 74,296 in 1911. The number 
has on the occasion of the recent census risen again to 85,738. The increase 
has taken pl^e in the disi^ricts which were in the province of Eastern Bengal' 
and Assam in 1911, but not in those which were under Western Bengal. 
Kulus are few or none in the Burdwan Division, but in the Presidency 
Divison the 28,725 returned in 1911 has been reduced to 19,994, since 
Muhammadans in this part of Bengal have been allowed by the instructions 
issued to enumerators to be returned as they wished. But in such districts 
as Pabna, Bogra, Faridpur and Chittagong, there has been since 1911, 
apparently, a reaction of public opinion among the better classes of the 
population against the pretensions of these people, and the number returned 
as Kulu has been greatly increased. Kulus are most numerous in Mymen- 
singh, Dacca, Faridpur, Pabna, Jessore, Nadia and Rajshahi. 

NiJeari. — ^27,000 out of the 44,000 Nikaris returned in Bengal in 1901 
belonged to the Presidency Division, in which in 1911 Muhammadans were 
not permitted to return themselves just as they pleased. Between 1901 and 
1911 the number went down in the districts under Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Since 1911, the number in the districts which were parts of 
Western Bengal has been reduced by more than a third, but the number 
returned in wWt was Eastern Bengal and Assam has increased in a 
reaction similar to that noticed in respect of the Kulim. 

Pathan . — The numbers who returned themselves as Pathans increased 
from 215,982 in 1901 to 280,898 in 1911, the increase being greatest in the 
Dacca Division, where 87,220 were returned in 1911 against only 54,371 in 
1901 . This number has now risen to 122, 146 in 1921 and the designation seems 
to be very popular, especially in Mymensingh and Bakarganj . In other parts 
of the Province it seems to be much less popular, for, since at this census 
Muhammadans in the Burdwan an^ the Presidency Divisions have for the 
first time been permitted to return themselves just as they wish, the number of 
Pathans in both of them has decidedly decreased. 

Saiyad . — The number of Saiyada, those claiming to be of the same stock 
as the Prophet himself, are now returned as many as 140,499 in Bengal. 
The number has not increased inordinately of late years, by 16*4 per cent, 
only in twenty years, and the increase has been mainly in the Dacca and 
Raishahi Divisions. Dacca Division claimed only 24,362 in 1901 and Raj- 
shahi Division only 16,112, but these numbers have now been reused to 84,377 
and 26,706. Since 1911, the number of Saiyads in the Chittagong Division 
appears from the statistics to have decidedly decreased, prol^bly due to a 
s^ilar reaction to tbat to which reference has already been made against 
extravagant claims amongst those who have risen in the world. The 
number returned as Saiyads has also decreased ' in the Burdwan and 
Presidency Divisions. 

Sheik . — The Sheiks are by far the most numerous section among the 
Muhammadans. They are now returned at 24,414,666, no lees than 96 "6 per 
cent, of the total Muhammadan population, and the ^uisitions they have, 
received to their numbers since Iwl, through persons formerly accounted as 
of oilier iso^ons having been return^ as Sheilm, probably no more than some 
200,000, not very seriously affected their numbras. Th^ form as large* 
a propdlif^ as 99,0 per cent, of Muhammadans of Chittagong Dh^on. 
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2SBi TIm ii«|)rMMid alauM.*— In the first paragraph of this chapter an 
estimate was promised of the number of the depress classes. The term 
iuis never been defined and it is not easy to defiue it. It has not qmte the 
same meaning as the ‘‘backward cla^s,” the classes backward in education 
and in civilization generally, and yet is not quite conterminous with the lowest 
class in the Hindu social scale. There are classes among t%e Muham- 
madans which are very b^kward in education as there are Buddhist, Animist 
and Hindu tribes in the Darjeeling hills and in the hill tracts to the east 
of the Province, but when the question of proportional representation of the 
depressed classes in the Democratic Government of the country was considered, 
it was obviously not intended that any Muhammadan section , should be 
included among them, for separate representation has been given to Muham- 
madans. The homes of the hill tribw, moreover, are without the scope of 
the recent Eeforms. I Mopose, therefore, not to include any Muhammadan 
sections or tribes of the Darjeeling hills or ’Eastern hill tracts in my estimate 
of the num^rs of the depressed classes. Education does not by any means 
go hand in hand with social position in the country, and it would not be 
correct to count as the depressed classes all the castes below a certain point 
in the list of castes given according to the proiportion literate among them 
in paragraph 177 of ChapterVIII supra, and exclude all the castes above 
that point. There are castes like, for instance, the Sunris and the Telis, 
who in education are far advanced compared with castes which rank below 
or level with them in the social scale and T would certainly not count such 
castes among the depressed classes. The following castes together number 
about 11,250.000 and with a few smaller castes which should be held to come 
under the same category we may place the depressed classes in Bengal at 
about 11^ millions ; — 

Bagdi. — ^West Bengal cultivators and labourers. 

Bauri.— Labourers, West Bengal. 

Bhuimali . — Scavengers. 

Bhuiya. — A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Bhumij. — A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Chamar and Muchi. — The cobblers and leather workers. 

Chasi Kaibarttas. — Cultivators. 

Dom. — Sweepers and basket makers. 

Garo. — An aboriginal tribe of Mymensii^h and the Garo hills to 
the north. 

Hadi. — Aboriginals of Mymensingh. 

Hajan'g. — ^Aboriginals of Mymensingh. 

Hari. — Sweepers and scavengers. 

Jalia Kaibartta. — Fishermen and boatmen. 

Kulu. — Oil-pressers. 

Kaora. — ^Labourers. 

Kaira. — ^Midnapore cultivators. 

Kasta. — ^Midnapore cultivators. 

Khandait.— Immigrant labourers from Orissa. 

Khen. — An aboiigmal race of Bangpur, Jalpaiguri and Dinajpur. 

Koch. — ^An aboriginal race of Northern Ben^l. 

Koiri. — Immigrant labourers. 

Kora. — A trite of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Kurmi. — Labourers. 

Lohar. — Their number is mostly made up of iron work rs of the Chota 
Nagpur plfteau and adjoining parts. 

Mai. — Boatmen. 

Malo.— Boatmen. 

*Mech.— An aboriginal tribe in Jalpaiguri. 

Munda.— A tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. > 

^am&sudra. — ^The aboriginal race of the Lower Delta. 

^uniya. — Earthworkers; immigrants. 

Cbraum.— A trite of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

I^tni,r-Fen7men and boatmen. 
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Pod.—The aboriginal race of the lower Hooj^y delta; caMvatbra. 

Pundari— Murshidabad and Malda. 

Rajbansi.—Tbe aboriginal cultivating class of Northen Bengal. ' ' ' 

Raju.— Midnapore labourers and cultivators. 

Santiti. — tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Sukli . — Cultivators of th west bank of the Hooghly estuary. 

Tiyar. — Fishermen and boatmen. 

It may be asked why such a caste as the Muchis (leather workers and 
cobblers) has been included while the Kumhars (potters) have been left out, 
and why such castes as Napit (barbers), Goala (milkmen) and Dhoba (washer- 
men) have been omitted. It is certainly very difficult to draw the line. The 
Kunahars certainly have a much better social stand'ii^ than the Muchis 
and better education; the Napit is certainly not inarticulate; in fact 
he is typically the village busybody knowing every one’s business and 
ready to talk to any one on any subject. The milkman and the washerman, 
too, have contact with the educated classes, and are not to be described as 
“depressed.” I was in some doubt whether to include the Chasi Kaibarttas, 
but they belong to the rural areas and occupy much the same position in the 
body politic in the parts where they are numerous, as do, for instance, the 
Namasudras, though they are higher placed in the Hindu social scale. 

The figures in the following table and ‘the map in diagram No. 98 show 
the proportion which the people of all these castes together bear to the total 
population in each district. The Darjeeling district and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts are left out as there is no representation from them on the Legislative 
Councils and their tribes have not been counted among the Depressed Classes 
|in Bengal. Tripura State and Sikkim have been left out also, but not Cooch 
^ehar, as it is peopled by the same class as the British district on eitW side 
of it : — 



Proportion of the popn> 
latlon per mllle belonu* 
ing to the deprewed 
c1mim». 

Ceetee moet romniODly found. 

Bnrdwan 

... 

... 

... 

406 

Bagdi and Dauri. 

Birbhum 



... 

407 

Bflgdi, Santal, Muohi, Bauri, Mai aud Dom. 

Bankpra 


... 

... 

426 

Santa], Bauri, Bagdi ahd Lobar. 

Midnapore 


... 

... 

568 

Chaei Kaibarita. Santal, Bagdi and Kurroi. 

Hooghly 

... 

... 

... 

448 

Chaai Kaibartta, Bagdi and Santal. 

Howrah 


... 

... 

469 

Chaai Eaibartta, Bagdi, Tiyar and Pod. 

84-Parganaa 

• •a 

... 

... 

419 

Pod, Chaai Kaibarha, Bagdi and Tiyar. 

Calcutta 

• •• 

• •• 


113 

Chamar aud. Much! and Claai Kaibarita. 

Nadia 




186 

1 

Chaai Kaibarita, Chamar and Muchly 
Namaandra. 

Murahidabad 


• •• 

...1 

1 214 

Chaai Kaibarita, Chamar and Muchi. 

Jeaaore 

... 

• •• 

... j 

208 , 

Namaandra, Chamar and Mncbi. 

Khulna 

... 

••• 

... 

3S3 

Namaiy.dra and Pod. 

Rajahahi 

• •a 

H ..a 

• •• 

137 

Chaai Kaibarita. 

Diuajpur 

tft 


••• 

419 

Bajbanii, Saotal'tnd Koch. 

Jalpaiguri 

... 

• •• 


^ 559 

Rajbanoi, Orton and Santal. 

RiDgpur 


• •a 

• V* 

« 

241 

Rajbanai, 





96 

Ra|btnfi andlE^h. 
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Ptbiit ... ... 105 Namatudra, Malo. 

Malda ... ... ... 198 Santal, Rajbanii. 

Coo oh Bebar aa* ••• I 586 Rajbanai. 


^«0» ... ... .. 143 Namundn, Jtlift Eaibartt*. 

Hymentiogh ... ... ... 119 Namaindra, Chui Kaibartta, Jalia Eai. 

bartta. 

Faridpur ... ... . ... 220 Namanudra. 

Bakarganj ... ... ... al42 Namaniidra. 

Tippera ... ... ... 86 Nainasudraf Jalia Kaibartta. 

l^oakhali ... ... ... 54 Namaiudra, Cbaai Kaibartta. 

Chittagong ... ... ... 29 Namasndra. 



Jbe fact that numbers of those who have been counted among the 
dlepiMsed dasses are only takmi from among the.Hindus, and that Hindus are 
in a ininonty in many Eastern and Northern Bengal districts, largely accounts 
ctaater proporticms shown in the above table agamst Western 
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Bengal districta than amongst Eastern Bengal districts, (^raally speaking 
the great masses of the depressed classes are these — 

(o) Bauris, Santals, etc.,on the fringes of the Chota Nagpur plateau* 
and on ^e western side of theBurdwan Division; 

(6)B a^is and Chasi Kaibarttas on the alluvial plains of Western 
Bengal, the latter extending into Central Bengal also; < 

(c) Pods in the iZi-Parganas and Khulna ; 

(a) Namasudras in adjoining parts of Faridpur, Bakarganj and 
Jessore, and also in the south of Dacca; 

(e) Santal immigrants in Dina j pur and Malda; 

(/) Indigenous Rajbansis and Koches in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Cooch> 
Behar and Jalpaiguri; and 
(g) Immigrants from Chota Nagpur in Jalpaiguri. 

221 . Europeans and Anglo* I ndians. — Bengal has a European population 
of 22,730, of whom 14,153 are males and 8,577 females, as well as 22,250 Anglo- 
Indians, of whom 11,164 are males and 11,086 females. The accuracy of 
these figures is open to some doubt owing to the difficulty which is experienced 
at every census of restraining Anglo-Indians from returning themselves as- 
Europeans and certain educated Indian Christians, especially from Southwn 
India and Portuguese territories, from claiming to be Anglo-Indians. The 
practice of using schedules to be filled up by housdiolders themselves for the 
census of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, instead of having them entered in 
the schedules filled up by the enumerators, has in the past added to this diffi- 
culty. At the recent census an attempt was made to restrict the use of house- 
hold schedules, and to employ European enumerators to fill up schedules 
wWever a considerable number of Europeans were found living together in 
a particular locality and it was possible to arrange for their a,ppointment. 
This plan undoubtedly produced greater accuracy in discriminating between 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians in Calcutta, though the 
Boy Scouts who were appointed as enumerators for European blocks did not 
complete their work as satisfactorily as it was hoped they would. The plan 
was adopted in European Railway Settlements with excellent results. The- 
Railway authorities selected enumerators from among their steff who carried 
out the enumeration of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians with great care. 
There were some omissions of Europeans in tKe census of Calcutta, but on the 
whole considerably greater reliance may be placed on the figures of this census 
separating Europeans and Anglo-Indians and excluding Indian Christiana 
from the latter than on the figures obtained at former enumerations. The 
figures show Europeans and Armenians together slightly less numerous than 
in but the Anglo-Indians, 22,250 in place of 19,833, i.e., increased by 
12-2 Tier cent. The number of Anglo-Indians in Bengal according to the cen- 
sus of 1 901 was 18,050, so that the increase between 1901 and 1911 was but 9-9 
per cent., and as the community has been very hard hit by the pressure of 
cojpp'‘tition to obtain employment and by the rise of prices, and is nowadays 
much less often recruited by the progeny of alliances betwwh Europtens and 
Indians than formerly, and since a number of Indian Christians have now been 
excluded who are included in the figures for 1911, it is safe to say that the 
arrangements adopted for this census have resulted in the transfer of some- 
thing like 2.000 from the number of the Europeans to the number of the Anglo- 
Indi^s. If this is so and if the omissions of Europeans in the census of 
Calcutta amounted to 800, the estimate given in the Census Report for 
Calcutta, it means that in the last 10 years there has been an actual increase 
in the number of Europeans in Bengal by some 10 per cent. 

In tj^ early days of British rule in Bengal, Europeans were frequently 
to be found in all parts of the country. European (OTcials were not so 
numerous as at present, though they had the East India Company s trade to 
employ them as well as administration, hut they kept a certain number of 
European servants and numbers of other Europeans of the lower claasro were 
also to be found, ship’s carpenters settled in places like Chittagoi^ and pylhet 
building boats, and European^ of all sorts mixing themselveB in the trade of 
the coiptry. Lord Cornwallis, when came out, found it necesw to toh« 
s’teps to restrict Europeans from acquiring rights in land and espetna^y in 
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(market-pjac^y. Later, in the days in indigo again, Europeans were to be 
found all over the' country. But fliings are n6w,diahgsar"^h6'mjLlbritv both 
•<jf the European and Anglo-Indian community are<|oi^regated in Ualoutta, a 
larger proportion of the latter .than of the fqrmer.\ & most districts of Ae 
Province there are no Europeans but the disttict'tifficials and, missionaries, 
and fewer Anglo-Indians, unless the district touches the industrial area round 
Calcutta or the coal-field, or one of the tea growing districts or happens to 
include a centre of the jute collecting trade or a railway settlement. The 
following table showh the number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and of 
both communities together in each district and the pEces of concentration of 
those who are not officials or missionaries ; — 


— 


EuropesDS. 

Aogl(h|Ddliina. 

1 Total. 

RRUAnxS. 

Burdwan 


1^201 . 

1,264 

• 2,465 

Rariigarij coal-field and Aeaii- 

Rirhhuro 

... 

63 

54 

117 

8ol railway centre. 

Bankura 

... 

17 

3 

' ‘ 20 


Midnaporf! 

... 

325 

2,028 

2,353 

Kharagpur railway gettlemeut. 

Hoophly 

... 

247 

147 

394 

Jute miile. 

• 

Howrah 

... 

i.i9i 

974 

2,l'65 

Jute nnllM and Lillooali rail- 

24-ParpannB 


2,776 

901 

. 3,767 

way fiettleinent. 

J ute milla and cantonments for 

Calcaitta 

... 

12,907 ' 

13.621 

26.528 

British troops at Dum-Dum 
and Barrackpore. 

Nadia 

... 

53 

25 

78 


Murnhidabad 

... 

54 

?6 

70 


Jeesore 

... 

15 

11 

26 


Kiiulna 

... 

28 

3 

31 


liajBlmlii 

... 


32 

57 


Dinnjpur 

... 

. 

10 

37 

47 


Jalpaigiiri 

... 

298 

114 

402 

Tea gardens. 

DarjeeJiup 


2,209 

1,454 

3,723 

Tea gardens the two liili stations 

Kangpur 


i 

69 

370 

439 

of Darjetding and Kurseong 
and one Kalimpong Homes. 
Saidpiir railway settlement. 

Bogra 

... 

12 

61 

73 

Santahar railway junction. 

Pabna 

... 

34 

79 

113 

Sirajganj jute agencies. 

Malda ... , 

... 

1 4 

8 

12 


Cooch Beliar 

... 

15 

8 

23 


Dacca 

1 

345 

264 

609 

Dacca city and Narayanganj 

Myrnenaingh 

... 

103 

62 

165 

jute agencies. 

Jute agencies. 

Faridpur 

\ 

40 

53 

93 

Madaripur jute agencies and 

BaKargaiij 

... 

65 

50 

115 

Goalundo and lUjbari (rail* 
way staflE). 

Barisal Steamer Agent’s staff. 

Tippera 

... 1 

72 

64 

136 

Chandpur jute agencies. 

KoakJhali 

... 

5 

23 

28 


Ohittagong .«• 

... 

470 

434 

|904 

27 

Chiftagong port and Pahartoli 

ChittagoSg Hill Tracts 


27 

... 

railway aettlement. 

Jrfpiir9 tot# 


4 

... 

• 




7 

... 

, 7 

1 




The follow in g table shows the proportioa of the European and Armenian 
population of Bengal which was found in Calcutta and outside it at each of 


the last three censuses. 




Oaleutta. 

Outilda. 

1901 

611 

389 

1911 

671 

^ 429 

1921 

568 

432 


There was a definite tendency for the number of Europeans, outside the city 
to increase between 1901 and iOll. The greatest increase took place in Midna- 
pore district, where the railway settlement at Kharagpur was established, in 
Jalpiaguri and Darjeeling, where the tea industry was expanding, and^ in 
Chittagong, where the Assam-Bengal Railway headquarters was emplo^g 
an incr^sed number. During the last decade the proportion of European 
community living in mufassal districts has remained much as it was 10 yeaw 
ago. There are increased numbers up and down the Hooghly in Howrah, 
the 24-Parganas and Hooghly and many more in Chittagong, but rather fewer 
in the tea districts, many fewer in Dacca, which ia no lonwr a provincial 
capital, and, generally, dwidedly fewer in the districts in which Europeans are 
few. The change wmch has reduced the number so much in Midnapore, 
Eangpur, Pabna and Faridpur is due to the more careful di^nmination 
betwwn Anglo-Indians and Europeans at Kharagpur, Saidpur, Sirajganj, 
Maddripur and Rajbari. * . 

In 1901, a very much laiger proportion of the Angto-Indm cpmmuiuty 
liTOd in Calcutta tW of the European co^unity. The^ folki^ t^l^ 
proportioh of all the Anglo-In^ans in Bengal found m 
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and outdde-at tbe last three censusee and dmws that thr Aasele-Indian com- 
^ shown a' strong tendency to seek employment 

OaJoottft* ' OnUida. , 

1901 ... ... , 802 188 

.1911 ... ... 715 » • 585 

'921 ... ... 612 388 

^e greatest increase in the number of Anglo-Indians in mufassal districts 
has taken place in Midnapore due to the establishment of Kharagpur, in 
"S'li^iii’ ^116 to the expansion of Saidpur, in Chittagong due to the expansion 
of the port and the headquarters of the Assam-Bengal Railway, in the muni- 
apalities along the Hooghlv, especially on the 24^-nrganas side, and in 
DEriechug du© partly to tne growth of the Kalimpong Homes for needy 
Anglo-Indian children. The increases in some of there places are due in 
part to the correct entry of persons in railway settlements especially as 
Anglo-Indians instead of Europeans. Even nOw a greater proportion of 
the Anglo-Indian community than of the European community sticks to 
Calcutta, and the census statistics bring out very clearly the paucity of both 
communities scattered over the Province. 
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SUJ9SID1ABY TABLHi L-~Castes classified ACCOBDIND to THEIB 


TRADITIOXAL OCOnPATluNS. 

r 

Group and Caite. 

Strength 

Group and Caste. 

Strength 

(OOO^i 

' 

omitted). 


omitted). 

BENSAL 

... 47,441 




1.— Cultivating oastss. 


Chaeadhoba 

13 

Pod 

588 

Chafli Kaibarta (Mahiaya) 

... 2,211 

Rajbansi (Kshattriya) 

1,727 

Doaadh ... 

40 • 

Sadgop 

. ,533 

ICoch 

131 

Barui (growers of betel) 

186 

Namasudra 

... 2,006 

Mali (gardener) 

57 


11.— Labo 

^ursrs. 


Bagdi 

895 

Kurmi 

181 

Bauri 

303 

Nuniya 

59 

Kaora 

111 



III.— Ohota-Maipur tHbaa (usually laboursrs In Bsngal). 


Bhumij 

79 

Muiida ... 

99 

Bhuiya ... 

60 

Oraon ... ... ..f 

202 

Kharia 

3 

Soutal ... 

712 


IV.— arai 

Kisrs. 


Ooala 

... “ 584 

» 



V.— FIshspman and Boatman. 


Jalia Kalbartta (Adi Kaibartta) ... H84 

Nikari (Muhammadan) 

37 

Mai 

118 

Patui ... 

44 

Malo 

221 

Tiyar ... 

176 

VI.— Psrsonal and Oomsstio aspvios, sto. 


Dhoba (waBhermen) ... 

227 

Napit (barber) 

4i4 

Kahar (palki bearer) ' 

... 122 

Sudra (Domestic .servants) 

98 

Bebara (palki bearer ; Muhain- 

Bhuimali (sweepers) 

82 

juadau) 

39 

Hari (sweepers) ... 

149 


VII.— Industrial oastss. 


Jugl or Jogi (weaver) 

366 

Bonar (goldsmith) ... 

46 

Kumar (potter) 

285 

Teli or Tili (oil presser) 

396 

Kapali (weaver) 

159 

Kalu (oil presser) ... 

96 

Tanti or Tatwa (weaver) 

320 

Kulii (oil presser ; Muhammadan) 

86 

Jolaha (weaver ; Muhammadan) 255 

Mayra (confectioner) 

122 

Sutradhar (carpenter) 

169 

Cbamar (leather worker) 

1521 

Kamar (blacksmith) 

257 

Much! ( ditto ) 

418 \ 

Lohar ( do. ) ... 

68 

Dorn (basket maker) 

150 

• 

VIII.— Tri 

adsrs. 


Oandhabanik 

142 

Tambnli 

46 

Shaha 

360 

Sunri (toddy seller) 

■ 93 

Subarnabanik 

117 


• 


IX.— Priosts and Osvotsss. 


Brahman 

... 1,310 

Baishnab 

378 


X.— Arts and Lsttsrs. 


Kayafltha (writer) 

... 1,298 

Baidya (doctor) 

103 


XI.— SoMlara. 


Rajput (also land owners) 

126 





Sheikh ... 

...• 24,415 

Pathan ... i' ... 

. 306 

Saiyed ... 

... 140 



^ XHf, 

1— OtlMPS ' 

... ... XiB4X 



( 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I(,a).— Castes included d^be “Othebs” in 
^ Table I fob which figubes abe available fob the localities 

• WHE|tE THEY ABE FOUND IN LABOE NUHBEBS. 


Grot|» tnd Caitte. 


Localitf. 

I.— Cultivating oaataa. 


Btrenirth 

(OOOTm 

omitted) 


Aguri (also trader) 


Burdwan, Bankura, Howrah and Calcutta 

Ajla*f .|.. 


24-Pargana8 and Jessore 

Bind (also labourers) 


Malda 

Chain 


Murshidabad, Malda and Rajshahi 

Kastha 


Midnapore ... 

Ehaira (Vegetable grower) 


I^itto 

Khandait 

Ehen (Khyan, also petty 

Midnapore, Howrah, 24-ParganaB and Calcnita 

trader) 

... 

Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur 

Koiri (gardener) ... 

... 

24-Pargana8 and Calcutta 

Konai 

... 

Birbhum 

Kotal 


Burdwan 

Msgh 

... 

Chittagong, Bakarganj, Tripura State and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Mech 

... 

Jalpaiguri ... 

H,agar 

• • « 

Malda ... ... ... • 

Naik 

• •• 

Bankura and Midnapore 

Rttju 

• •• 

Midnapore ... 

Bukli 

... 

Midnapore and Howrah 

ll.— Lnboui^ra. 

Xandra 

... 

Midnapore ... 

Kora 

Ill.> 

Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapore ... 

-Hill TMliM (Cultivators). 

Chakma 

... 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

Oaro 

... 

Mymensingh 

Hadi 

• • « 

Ditto 

Hajang 

... 

Ditto 

Khambu 

... 

Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim 

Kuki 

« .* 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

Lepcha 

•.« 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

Limbu 

... 

Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim 

Murmi 

••• 

, Ditto ditto ... 

Murung 

... 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

Newar 


Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim ... 

Sun war 


Darjeeling and Sikkim ... 

Tipara 

... 

Tippera, Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura 
State 


69 

19 

10 

«1 

12 

3 

37 

19 

7 

15 

5 

127 

11 

15 

3 

52 

18 


26 

30 


78 

40 

19 

23 

59 

6 

19 

23 

40 

9 

13 

4 

154 


IV.*— Qraalara. 

Bhotia (Hill people also culti- 
vator) ... Darjeeling, Sikkim and Jalpaiguri 

Vl.>^P6raonal and Domaatio aapvioa, ato. 


Dhanuk 


Ohasati (silk worm rearer) ... 
Damai (tailor ; hill people) 
O^gai (Ganesh ; weaver) 

Kami (blacksmith ; hill 
people) 

Pundari (silk worm rearer) ... 
Sarki (Leather worker; hill 

people) 

Agarwala ... / ••• 

Kar^n (writer) ... 

Ournag (Hill people ; also 

cultivators) ... ^ 

Khas ditto ... A 

• Mangar ditto 
JCihattriya 


Murshidabad and Malda 

Vll.--lndustrlnl onstna. 

Malda ... 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 
Malda and Dinajpur ... 

Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim 
Birbhum, Murshidabad and Malda 

Darjeeling ... 

VIIL-^Tradaps. 

Calcutta 

X.— Arts and Lsttsrs. 

Midnapore ... 

XI.-«-Soldlsrs. * 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 
Ditto • ... 

Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim ... 
Tripura State 

•sc esc 


s;7 


... 9 

... . 18 
7 

... 18 

18 


2 


50 

ir, 

7 
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SDBSIDIA.RY TABLE II— Vaeiation or Casts, Teibe, etc., sihcb 1901. 



ACTUAL POPULATIOV. 

PiBCBMTAUa or TAmtATlON, L 
X]lORtA»(-(>) DKOMAlK-^f 

PlBOBXTAOB 

or ifvr 

Outat Tribe or Baoe. 

Bengal. 

■■HI 

▼abxation. 


SMI. 

1911. 

1901. 

■■ 

BSB 


1901- 

1991, 

1 

& 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Besdi 

BEldye 

BaisbiiEb (BeiraKi) 

Baru! 

B»url 

89A,8M 

10S,M1 

878.107 

180.870 

808,054 

1.015.788 

88,796 

433,985 

178,168 

818,654 

1,015,988 

81,918 

400,971 

168,837 

809,843 

+ 

11*8 

15*9 

10*8 

4*8 

8*4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*0 

9*8 

5*7 

8*8 

1*9 

+ 

+ 

11*0 

96*7 

5*7 

18*5 

9*9. 

Bhuimall 

Bbuiya(Hloda) 

Bbuiya lAnlroUt) 

Bbumij 



81,051 

59,868 

1,084 

79,106 

1,800,589 

91,P7S 

66,075 

069 

90,982 

1,958,888 

89,813 

49,038 

28 

88,841 

1,166,910 

+ 

+ 

10*9 

12*8 

6*7 

19*8 

4*4 

•f 8*0 

•f 18*9 

+ 8,360*7 
' f 7*7 

+ 7*4 

89 

+ 21*1 

+ 8,599*9* 

5*5 

+ 12*9 

Oiamar 

Chasadboba 

Dboba 

Bom 

Doaadh 

152,879 

18,046 

937,468 

150,968 

40,191 

186,558 

57,696 

228,052 

178,991 

45,868 

183,577 

29,506 

994,868 

186,612 

81,006 

+ 

11*6 

77*4 

0-8 

18'C 

12*5 

+ 

+ 

+ 

8*0 

95*3 

1*6 

6*8 

47*0 

+ 

+ 

14*9- 

55*8 

1*4 

94*8 

98*4 

Oandhabanik 

Ooala 

Harl 

Jogi or Jugi 

Kabar 

141,886 

588,970 

148,847 

365,910 

131,808 

119,495 

646,488 

178,706 

861,141 

89,686 

118,648 

688,550 

180,66] 

849,670 

68,161 

+ 

+ 

18*8 ' 
9*7 
14‘S 

1*8 

85*0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0*7 

1*2 

8*6 

5*3 

31*5 

+ 

+ 

19*0- 

8*5 

17*7 

6*8. 

78*8 

Chasl Kaibartta (Halilsya) 

JaUa Kaibarta (Adi KaibartU) ... 

Kalu 

Kamar (Karinakar) 

Lobar (Hindu) 

2,210,684 

884,040 

05,906 

956,887 

05,103 

2,137,948 

836,655 

111,563 

368,839 

47,038 

1,959,794 

965,308 

114,440 

1 

y 995,720 

+ 

•t- 

+ 

8*4 

17*0 

14*0 

2*4 

88*4 

■f 

-1- 

'l 

9*8 

28*1 

2*6 

5*5 

+ 

•f 

+ 

11*3 

44*8 

16*Y 

9*9* 

Lobar (Anlmlat) 

Kaora 

Kapali 

Kayaatba ... 

Kouh 

3,015 

110,653 

158,864 

1,297,736 

181,273 

1,489 

112,381 

154,418 

1.118,684 

125,046 

1 

^ 111,942 

148,666 
964.443 
64,819 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

102*5 

1*5 

2*0 

16*5 

6*0 

J 

+ 

•b 

+ 

+ 

0*8 

7*6 

18*1 

04*4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1*2 

10*6. 

81*8 

104*1 

Kumbar 

Kami 

Mai 

Mali (Malakar) 

Mak) ... 

284,658 

181.447 

117.587 

56,704 

921,198 

290,700 

176,779 

108,163 

88,858 

247,538 

370,019 

158,958 

123,576 

86,538 

226,667 

« 

+ 

+ 

2*1 

2*6 

8*7 

45*9 

10*6 

+ 

+ 

4*9 

14*8 

11*8 

64 

9*9 

+ 

+ 

+ 

2*0* . 
17*9 

4*1 

55*9 

9*4 

Mayra 

Muobi 

Munda (Hindu) 

Muiida (Aminlst) 

Bamasudia ••• 

131,584 

417,594 

40,574 

58,769 

9.006,959 

12C,SR6 
455,986 
40.785 1 
26.467 
1,908,798 

198.090 

416.886 

80,946 

11,510 

1,848.483 

+ 

+ 

8*8 

8*3 

0*5 

122*0 

5*1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1*8 

0*8 

2*1 

120*8 

8*8 

+ 

•f 

+ 

+ 

6*1 

0*8 

1*6 

410*2 

8*5 

Naplt 

Huuiya 

Oraoo (Hindu) 

Oraon (Aulmllb) 

Patol 

444.188 

58.832 

64.67/ 

187,765 

48,955 

447,806 

60,191 

84,457 

80,880 

68,447 

431.922 

45,003 

110,550 

7,675 

68,871 


0-7 
2*2 
. 28*4 
70*8 
80*7 

■f 

+ 

■h 

+ 

8*6 

31*0 

28*6 

958*9 

0*1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

2*8. 

98*1 

41*5 

1,695*0 

80*6 

c 

Fod(Foaodra) 

RaJbaMi (Ksbattrlya) 

BaW (Obbatri) 

SontiM(Hiu*du) 

588,894 . 
1.797,111 ^ 
135.518 
588,986 
158,883 

536,568 

1,808,790 

130,291 

560,017 

165,828 

464,736 

1,898.341 

117,415 

558,889 

150,488 

+ 

9*7 

4*5 

8*6 

8*1 

4*2 

+ 

+ 

+, 

15*5 

4*7 

10*0 

1*6 

0*9 

+ 

+ 

+ 

96*6 

9*0 

6*9' 

4*6- 

5*9 

fionbal (ABlmlit) 

Bhabt 

Sunri 

Sonar (Bwarnakar) ... •- 

Babarnabanlk 

558,657 

559,731 

99,493 

46.951 

117,198 

504,099 

394,927 

119,895 

55,895 

109.429 

877,927 

1 499,215 

58,540 
1C5.349 

+ 

+ 

9*8 

10*7 

92*5 

16*5 

7*0 

+ 

+ 

88*4 

5*4 

3*9 

+ 

+ 

46*5- 

SVC 

1P9 

Bodra 

Batradbar 

Tambuii ..« 

TantI and Tatwa 

Tell and TUi 

98,098 

168,577 

46,045 

819,613 

395.936 

*148,778 

177,458 

48,685 

822,988 

419,122 

185.788 

170.061 

53.685 

812,927 

408,959 


84*1 

5*6 

5*4 

1*0 

14*1 

+ 

+ 

•H 

19*9 

4*8 

7*6 

8*8 

8*8 

+ 

47*9 

0-9- 

19*6 

9*1 

fO- 

Tiyar 

175,781 

9]5,9?0 

118,51] 

- 

18*4 

+ 

0*6 

“ 

17*7 

mVBALMMM, 


• 







c 

B^hiia 

Jolaba 

‘ Mala 

JUksn .» 

89,026 

955,164 

85.788 

87.160 

48,91« 

989,495 

74,996 

45,981 

• 47,965 

' 446.978 
119,768 
44,867 

+ 

15*0 

9*7 

15*4 

17*9 

+ 

9*9 

M*B 

87*4 

9*0 

-c 

17*4 
48*9 
, 87.8 

16*1 

JPa^baa ... .» 

Baijad «. - 

BMkh -M* ^ .« 

i ; 

806.165 

140,499 

14^414,666 

980, m 
188348 
11.818*944 

116,819 

190.fir 

fC.094,Ml 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1*1 

1*4 


80*1 

I4t 

14*1 

+ 

+ 

41« 

16*4 

n*6 
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The following are th^; tabutioNs dubino the same period of the 

, FOLLOWING CASTES INCLUDED IN NON-MOHAMMADANS IN THE LOCALITIES 
WHERE THET ABE NUMEROUS. 


0«ifee. 

LojAllty. 

1»31. 

1811, 

1601. 

t 

PlBOivTAOi OF TanuTioir or— 

• 





1811.1881. 

190M911. 

1901.1B81. 

1 

I 

8 

4 

0 

• 

7 

8 

AgarwRU 

Caloutta 

e,8a« 

10,044 

4.400 

-87‘6 

+1487 

+00*1 

Affori 

Bardwan, Bankura, Howrah and 
Oaloutta. 

«8,816 

78,978 

79,670 

-18-8 

- 0*0 

-18*6 

fihotlR 

Darjaallng, Sikkim and Jalpalguri 

17,887 

38,800 

89,608 

- 0-4 

+ 877 

+30*7 

Bind 

Malda ... * 

10.487 

11,807 

10.806 

-lf7 

+ 17*1 

+ 2-3 

■OhRln 

Murshidabad, ICatda and Bajshabi ... 

80,681 

80,000 

88.010 

-10*9 

+ 17 

- 8-4 

•Ohftkma 

OhUtagODT Hi 1 TraoU and Tripura 
State. 

77.ft»0 

07,910 

48,888 

+84*0 

+ 18-6 

+081 

«hasEtl 

Malda 

17,867 

87,068 

86,768 

-84*0 

+ * 1‘3 

-131 

DEmai 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

7,058 

6,008 

0,481 

+17*4 

+^ 9 6 

+88*7 

Dtuumk 

Mu rihldabad and Malda 

8,888 

11.005 

11,808 

-18 8 

- 81 

-90*8 

•Gaogal (aanesb) ... 

Malda and Diiiajpur 

17.827 

30.475 

18,100 

-18*9 

+ 6*0 

- 7-0 

-Charo 

Mjrmenaingb 

88,581 

86.481 

83,181 

+ 2'9 

+ 10'8 

+ 191 

Oorung 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

11,788 

10,686 

13,841 

- 07 

18-i 

+ 117 

Hadi 

Mymeoiingh 

18,016 

86.218 

88,846 

-87*0 

+ 17-8 

-141 

ilajang 

Ditto 

83,081 

30,008 

80,088 

- 7'8 

- 8*3 

- IM 

Kami 

Darjeeling. Jalpaiguri and Sikk^ ... 

18.118 

18.498 

18,746 

- 1*7 

+ 84*0 

+811 

Kandru 

Midnapore 

20.388 

85.688 

38.708 

-88'1 

+ 94*1 

- 81 

Karan 

Ditto 

00,488 

48,607 

48,889 

+ 37 

- 1*4 

+ 8*1 

Kasfea 

Ditto ... ' ... 

11,877 

80,718 

97,680 

-41*8 

' 84*8 

-061 

Kbalra 

Ditto ... 

3,350 

4.547 

8,000 

-26*3 

+ 48'1 

+ 81 

Khambu 

Darjeeling, Jaipaiguri and Sikkim ... 

18,073 

60,811 

44,098 

- 3-8 

+ 88'8 

+811 

Khandait 

Midnapore, Howrah, S4«Parganai and 
Calcutta. 

37.870 

83,948 

88,870 

+ 10*1 

+ 02*4 

+87*8 

Khas 

Darjeeling and Sikkim 

7.888 

18,808 

14,849 

-ei'O 

+ 867 

-Oil 

Khan (Kliyan) ... 

Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Bangpur ... 

18,808 

80,810 

81,004 

- 8-6 

- 3-0 

-181 

Eoirl 

S4*Parganas and Calcutta 

7,115 

10,338 

6,467 

-SI'S 

+ 58*8 

+ 100 

Konal 

Birbhum 

10,300 

16,976 

10,000 

- 8-9 

+ 9*2 

- 1*6 

Kora 

Burdwan, Blrbbum, Bankura and 
Midnapore. 

88.881 

36,817 

37,880 

-17-6 

- 4*3 

-iro 

Kotal 

Bnrdwan ... 

4,830 

8,608 

8,440 

-487 

+ 18*Sf 

-41*6 

Kshattrlya 

Tripura State 

86,116 

10,870 

... 

+e8-o 

... 

... 

Eukl 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Tripura State 

6,138 

3,980 

8,188 

+86'8 

- 041 

-83*1 

Lopoha 

Darjeeling au^ Sikkim 

18,680 

18,737 

17,804 

- 0*3 

1- 4*4 

+ 4*1 

Llmbu 

DarjeAing, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim ... 

18,711 

80,880 

88,108 

+10‘6 

+ 9*6 

- If 

Magb 

Oblttagodg, Bakargan], Chittagong 
Hill Traots and Tripura State. 

187,801 

180,874 

107,409 

• + 1*1 

+ 171 

+181 

Hangar 

Darjeeling, Jalpaignrl and SUkim ... 

16,648 

84,611 

18,061 

+ 8*8 

+ 861 

+47*0 

Maoh 

Jalpaiguri 

10,777 

18,883 

89.800 

-40*8 

- 11*0 

-oil 

Httrml ^ ... ' ... 

DArjoaling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim ... 

88,718 

88,817 

88,778 

+ 8*7 

+ 18*9 

+811 

Xomng 

Chittagong Hill Traeti and Tripura State 

8.111 

18.891 

10,040 

-84*9 

+ 171 

-III 

Vagar 

Malda 

14,714 

18,000 

17,488 

-80*0 

+ 6*1 

-101 

Vaik ... 

Bankura and Midnapore 

1,886 

17,784 

7,488 

-84*1 

+1871 

-681 

Kawar 

Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Sikkim ... 

18,188 

18,008 

10,476 

+ 7*8 

+ 181 

+961 

Pandarl 

Birbhum, Munhidabad and Malda ... 

143877 

7.788 

94,848 

+91*0 

- 481 

•-40*4 

Aajn • 

Midnapore ». ... 

08,081 

08,706 

08,000 

-ITS 

+ 11 

-11*7 

flamaata 

Bankura 

• Iff 

6,888 

8,660 

-98'0 

+8871 

-80*4 

«ark{ #M ... 

Darjeetlng ... 

f.OSf 

1,868 

1.886 

+ 81 

+ 81 

-Fill 

aaUl(8olankl) m. 

ICidMpore and Howrah 

Daijeettng ai& SUckim ... ... ... 

17, m 


61,618 

-661 

- 171 

481 

^fcioiwaif M. 

im 


. 1.114 

8*7 

- 41 

14*4 

TipafA ' «. M. 

^Pji^ dhmagoDg HSl Tiraoti «ad 

m,ni 

07.441 

10Q»067 

+86*4 

+ 171 

+08 0 
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. V CHAPTER XII. 

OocupatioiM. 

222. Introductory. — This chapter is a commentarv upon the statistics 
contained in Tables XVTI to XXII of the Census Tables Volume. Tables 
XVII to XXI are statistics of occupation obtained from the schedules of the 
census itself, following a scheme of classification, altered only slightly from 
that used in 1911 in a manner described in the title page to Table XVII. 
'fable XXII contains statistics obtained from a special return required to be 
tilled up by the managers of all factories with as many as ten employees each. 

This chapter deals first with the general distribution of the population 
according to occupation and then with each of the sub^classes of the occupa- 
tional scheme : — 

I. — Exploitation of the Earth’s surface. 

IV. . — Transport. 

V. — Trade. 

VI. — Public Force. 

VII. — Public Administration. 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts. 

IX. — Persons living principally on their income. 

X. — Domestic Service. 

XI. — Insufficiently described occupations. 

XII. — Unproductive occupations. 

Sub-class II, “Exploitation of minerals” and sub-class III, Industry 
are left till last, and in connection with them the statistics of Table XXIx 
are examined along with those obtained from the schedules of the census itself. 

Some further introduction of the statistics to the student of them is 
however necessairy. Individuals were required to describe thieir main 
occupation as precisely as possible, and if they had' another occupation 
subsidiary to it to give that also in a separate column provided 
for the purpose^ No attempt was made to guide the enumerators as to the 
terms by which occupations should be descried except in the case of agricul- 
ture, for to have done so would have meant that a certain amount of 
classification w6uld have been done by the enumerators themselves which 
could have been done much more satisfactorily in the course of tabulation. 
If any classification had been done by the enumerators it would have been, 
impo^ble moreover to obtain uniformity, or even to ascertain what system 
> had ^n used, whereas a full record can be kept of classification done in the 
compilation offices, and for the benefit of the student of the figures an alpha- 
betical list (in English) of significant occupational entries found in the 
schedules, which gives against each the group number in the occupational 
classification scheme, is published as an appendix to this chapter. excep- 
tion was made in the case of agriculture for the reason that experience h^ 
shown that agriculturists, if left to themselves, use terms indicative of thfeir 
status in the land tenure system rather of their occupation. In these days the 
map whose status according to the land laws is that of a rai^at may not always 
be a cultivator, for the money-lender, who buys up a holding with no inten- 
tion of cultivating it himself but of sub-letting it, acquires the status of his 
predecessor in interest. Moreover there are terms ordinarily applicable to 
middlemen in the land system which do not by any meims clearly indicts 
that the man who describes himself by them is not a cultivator. A Patnidar 
in most parts of Benga.l, for instance, is the holder of a considerable estate 
from which he collqpts the rent, but in Noakhali district landlords have for a 
long time been accustomed to allow the ordinary cultivator to purch^e patni 
rights by payment of a premimn, so that in that part the term patnidar does 
not by any means point conclqsivdy to the user of it beiqg a middlonan, and 
in fact over many square miles in Fmii subdivision nearly all the actual 
cultivators have patni rights, and if asked their qocupation would say 
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•patnidar. There are other temu which in this locality are equally indeter- 
minate of the question whether the man described by tnem is a cultiyator or 
a* middleman, shikmidar,' haoladar, jotdar, etc. The term haoladar in 
Bakarganj and Khulna is indeterminate of occupation for another reason, 
viz., tnat haolas are of very various sizes, from holdings smalf •enough to be 
cultivated by a single person to wide-spread middle rights. The signifi- 
cwce of the term also varies very much from place to place. In 
Eastern Bengal jot is the term ordinarily used to describe the holding of a 
cultivator with a right of occupancy, but in parts of Northern Bengal uie jot 
is much larger and the jotdar W commonly sub-let to others, chaukanidars, 
adhiars, etc. In the western part of the Province a jot often covers a much 
larger area than a jot in Eastern Bengal. Enough has however been said, 
without multiplying instances further, to indicate that the terms ordinarily 
used to descrioe status in the land system, which have been used at former 
occasions in filling up the columns for occupation in the census schedules, by 
no means satisfactorily distinguished the rent receiver from the actual culti- 
vators. Accordingly, instructions were given to the enumerators to 
distinguish carefully between those who cultivated all or most of their land 
themselves and those who had sublet all or most of it, by returning the former 
as praja, “tenant,” and the latter as bishay bhogi, “rent receiver.” In these 
days, moreover, when there is so much quibbling as to whetW one who culti- 
vates another’s land and in return pays him a share of the produce has any 
right in the land or is merely acting as a servant, it was necessary to remind 
the enumerators that a legd point should be left aside and the man entered 
as praja unless he was actually paid the wages of a servant or labourer. 

Whatever scheme of classification is used there must be some occupations 
even among those described with precision whose classification is not at once 
obvious, but the greatest dlfiiculty in Bengal is to obtain precision. -The 
Bengali bhadraM are very apt to give their occupations by the term chakuri, 
literally “service”, the business classes by the term byabasha, “trade,” and 
the labouring classes by the term dainik majur, “daily labour”. It was 
necessary to issue strict injunctions to enumerators to avoid these terms and 
any other vague terms of the sort, and always to be as precise as possible, but 
the result was not altogether satisfactory, for the description of its occupation 
given in the- case of 2 per cent, of the population was not prbcise enough to< 
enable any more detailed classification to be made than to divide it into — 
(a) manufacturers, businessmen and contractors, {b) clerks, accountants, book- 
keepers, etc., and (c) labourers asd workmen. This proportion is, however, 
^ per cent, less than in 1911 and less than a third what it was in 1901, so 
that there has been considerable improvement in the precision of retqms of 
occupations during the last 20 years . 

The entry of subsidiary occupations proved so obviously incomplete that * 
the resultant statistics are of little or no value. Seventeen Subsidiary Tables 
are .appended to this chapter, the first eight giving proportionate figures 
based on the stalistics of occupation obtained from the census schedules &em- 
selves and published in Tables XVII to XXI of the Tables Volume, the 
ninth figures obtained direct from the Railways, Post and Tel^raph and 
Irrigation Departments, and the last eight being analyses of the statistics 
of organized industry obtained from the Industrial Returns made by managers 
of factories. They are as follows: — 

I. — A general distribution of the population according to occupation. 

II. — A similar distribution for each division of the Province. 

III. — A distribution of the. ^pulation of each district between. 

Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and the Professions. 

IV. — An analysis of the extent to which agricultural occupations are 

* followed as subsidiary occupations to others. 

• V. — ^An anal3n3j8 of the extent to which other occupatkms are followed 

• as st^sidiary occupations to agriculture. 

VI.— The proportion of female to male workers in each occupation. 

, VII.— A comparison of the returns of occupation for 1901, 1911 and 

1921. 
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VIH. — ^An analysis of the occupations of selected castes, tribes and 
races. 

IX. — The nuin!)er of persons employed on Railways, in Post and Tele- 

graph Service and the Irrigation Department. 

X. — A distribution of industries and persons mployed. 

XI. — Particulars of establishments employing ^ or more persons in 

1911 and 1921. 

XII. — An analysis of the organization of establishments. 

XIII. — Particulars of place of origin of skilled employees. 

XIV. — Particulars of the place of origin of unskilled employees. 

XV. — The distribution of certain races in certain Industrial Estab- 

lishments. 

XVI. — The proportional distribution of adult women and of children 

of each sex in different industries. 

XVII. — The distribution of power. 

223. General distribution of occupations. — The following statement 
shows the distribution per 10,000 of the population of Bengal according to 
the four main classes of occupations b}'^ which it is supported : — 



Workan and 
depandentc. 

Workan ooly. 

Production of raw matoriala 

7,886 

2,654 

Production and uupply of material eubstanoes 

1,429 

637 

Public admiuistrationR and the Liberal Arts ... 

240 

B1 

Misoellaneous 

446 

252 


_ 

_ 

Total 

10,000 

3,624 


— — 



The figures show to how groat an extent Bengal depends upon the production 
of raw materials, i.e . , in mis instance mainly upon the agriculture and cognate 
pursuits, for nearly all of it is an alluvial plain in which there are no minerals 
to be exploited. ” The distribution according to the 12 sub-classes of the 
classification scheme adopted is as follows, and is illustrated by diagram 
No. l 60 :— 


Ntmber supported and employed per 10,000 of the whole population. 


By 

Workan and 
dapendenta. 

Workan ool; 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

7,866 

2,540 

Exploitation of minerals 

20 

14, 

Industry 

761 

352 

Transport 

166 

78 

Trade 

513 

207 

Public Force 

37 

14 

Public Administration ... , 

... 3Qb 

10 

Profossioos and Liberal Arts 

166 

53 

Persons living on their income^ 

8 

8 

Domestic Service ... 

145 

96 

Insufficiently-described occupations 

206 

97 

Unproduotivo occupations . ••• * 

95 

60 

Total 

... 10,000 

8,524 
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In the several quarters of the Province the proportion of the total popu- 
lation dependent upon various classes of occupation is as follows, and is 
illustrated in diagran No. 100: — ’ 
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TRADE 

PROFESSIONS 
OTHER OCCUPA* 
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BENGiAL BENOAL BEHaAL 

EASTERN BENGAL 

ONS SQUARE INCH REPRESENTS 6 MILLION PERSONS- 
DIAGRAM NR 101 


It is in NorthernBengal that agriculture monopolizes the energies of the 
population the most completely. There onl} 13 per cent, of the population 
is engaged in non-agriciiltural occupations. This proportion rises to 18^ per 
cent, in Dacca division and just over 19 per cent, in the Chittagong division 
wiJh Tripura State, but in Western Bengal it is as much as 26 per cent, and 
in Central Bengal 32. The proportion in which this surplus over the total 
agricultural population is divided between Indu8tr>^ Trade, the Professions 
and “other” dccupations is very much the same on all sides. The largest 
•items in “other” occupations are Transport, Domestic Service, and “insuffi- 
ciently described occupations,” • and the total is, as might be expected, 
roughly proportionate to the number of non-agriculturists, for since there is 
no difficulty in identifying agricultural occupations as such the total for 
insufficiently described occupations is proportionate to the number of non- 
agriculturists, while the necessity for transport depends very much on the 
extent of trade and industry, and domestic servants are not commonly found 
in the houses of cultivators. 

^^4. Agriculture. — The produce of the soil is the direct means of 
support of no less than 77 -3 per cent, of the total population of -Bengal. The 
proportion supported by other means in each of the several districts is as 
follows and is iUustrated in diagram No. 102 : — 




Per cent. 


Per cent 

Burdwan ... 

... 

... 321 

Rangpur ... 

... 10*4 

Birl^hum 


... 231 

Bogra 

... 13-0 

Btnkura ... 

... 

... 230 

Pabna 

... 26^0 

Midnapore ... 


... 16-0 

Malda 

... 236 

Hooghly ... 

... 

... 38’4 

Coooh Bebar 

... 11 '3 

Howrah 


... 623 

Dacca ... ... 

... 31-6 

^24-Pargana8 


... 35*9 

Mymonaigb 

... 13-2 

Calcutta ... 


... 94-6 

Faridpur 

... 22-0 

Nadia 


... 82’6 

Bakarganj .. 

... 162 

Murahidabad 

... 

... 20-1 

Tippera 

... 16-8 

JesBore 


... 23-7 

Noakhali ... 

... 18-8 

Khulna 


... 161 

Chittagong ••• 

... 28-8 

Bajshahi ... 


... 16'6’ 

Chittagong Hill Tracts ... 

• ’ ... 22'1 

Diuajpar ... 

... 

... 8’8 

TripuraeState 

... 19-3 

Jatpaiguri ... 

■** - 

‘... 8*9 

Sikkim 

... 68 

Oageeling ... 

... 

... 24*4 







225. Ordinary ouitiaators and fiaid iabourorsi— Ordinary cultivators 
in Bengal number 9,274,927 workers and 21,268,668 dependents, so that the 
total number supported by this means is 40,548,580 out of a total population 
of 47 ,592,462. All these cultivators are people who hold their land theillselves 
and generally carry out the work of cultivation themselves. Farm servants, * 
servants in regular employment to work on the land, were returned at no 
more than 9,846 workers in the whole Province, and although field labourers, 
persons casuallyemployed to work on the land, are more numerous, 1,796,157 
workers in all, the total 1,805,602 is small compared with the number of 
ordinary cultivators. There is in fact only one hired labourer on the land to 
overy five who cultivate land of their own. According to the Census of 1911 
in England and '^ales there were, by contrast, well over three hired labourers 
to eve^ farmer, cultivator of his own land; and in 1851, before agricul- 
tural implements and machinery had been improved as they have been since 
and more of the work had to be done by hand, there were nearly six hired 
workera to every farmers and conditions are much the same in other European 
countries. The customs of this countly^ now crystallized in the Tenancy 
Laws, have produced a system of small holdings such as is not found in other 
couiftriep of the world except m parts of China, and the problems connected 
with the eoonoihios of agniculture here are,' therefore, very different from 
those Which have to be faced elseedihre. Thera is one Ured worker to every 
Aye of their own land in the Frovinoewe a wlmle but bn the Eastern 

^eoptl ditteksto (Dacca and Chittagong divisions) Uuue arb only 864,^1 
to 2,8^,971 worfcors of their own Und, only one hired 
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labourer to eight ordinary cultivators. The landlords and middlemen have 
often kept a little land near their homes on which they grow rice for thein 
household needs and on which they employ hired labour, and there are always . 
cultivators suffering from disabilities which do not permit them to work their 
land themselves, widows left with children not yet old enough to put their 
hand to the plough, and so on. The number of labourers employed by ordin- 
ary cultivators is, therefore, very small indeed, and it may be said generally 
that the holdings in Bengal and especially in Eastern Bengal are so small that 
the cultivation of them is hardly ever too much for their owners themselves to 
accomplish unaided. 

226. Acreage per worker in agrieiiiture. — According to the Agricul- 
tural Statistics published for 1919-20, there are 24,496,800 acres of land under 
cultivation in British Territory ih Bengal, and the number of actual workers 
in cultivation, ordinary cultivators, farm servants, field labourers and 
growers of special products in British Bengal is 11 ,060,629. This means only 
2 -215 acres per worker. It is in such figipes as these that the explanaticm of 
the poverty of the cultivator lies. The cultivation of less than 2^ acres of land 
cannot employ a man for more than a comparatively small number of days 
in the year. The cultivator works fairly hard for a few days when he ploughs 
his land And puts down his crops and again when he harvests them, but for 
most of the year he has little or nothing to do. The cultivated area in England 
and Wales is just over 26 million acres and according to the Census of 1911 
the number of male workers in agriculture was 1,253,859 while female 
workers on the land were very few indeed. These figures give some 21 acres 
per worker, 10 times as much as in Bengal. In 1851, in England and Wales, 
there were 1,544,089 male workers in agricultural occupations and the 
cultivated area was not less than nowadays. This gives one worker for about 
17 acres in the days before mechanical appliances had been brought in to any 
considerable extent to assist the farmer. In the great wheat-producing 
countries jof the world, for instance in the Western States of America and in 
the Argentine, where labour is very scarce and mechanical appliances and 
power are more used than in England, the acreage per worker is very much 
greater. The total area of farms under the Union of South Africa, where 
indigenous labour is available, is 229,270,000*acre8, of which 13,856,152 
acres are under the plough and the rest is pasture. According to the recent 
census the number of workers in agriculture is as follows: — 

¥ 





Male. 

FoniHle. 

White 

... 

... 

41,766 

12,866 

Native 

... 

... 

... 254,623 

' 104,550 

Aiiotic 

... 

... 

19,627 

4,044 

Other coloured 


... 

38,678 

12,124 



Total 

... 354,679 

133,383 


Here Europeans are only l(>-96 per cent, and Including pasture land as 
well as that which is under the plough there are 460-2 acres per agricultural 
worker. Cultivated land is only 6-1 per cent, of the total area of the farms, 
but even if the workers spend one-third of their tihie on this small area there 
are 83 acres cultivated per whole-time worker. This is 38 times as ^ucb as 
the average worker in the agriculture h&s to deal with in Bengal. Agiicultaie 
may not os so intensi-ve in South Africa as in Boigal, blut on the o^er hand 
the alluvial pUins of the Delta here yield their return with comparatively little 
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oxpenditure of labour, and such figures as these make it ver^r clear that the 
3&I^;al^ cultivator has not nearly as much work to do as will fill his time. 
This is the root cause of his poverty. 

It is largely the land system of the country that is responsible for the 
present conditions. In other countries where the holdings are comparatively 
large and the farmer can only manage with his own hands a fraction of what 
work there is to be done, he employs hired workers and engages as many 
as are required to do the work, and no more. In Bengal the holdings have 
been so minutely subdivided that there is not enough work for the cultivators, 
but on the other hand there is no other work to which they can turn their • 
hand. The very rights which the cultivator has in his land' and which 
it has been the object of the tenancy legislation to preserve to him,, stand in 
the way of an adjustment between the supply and demand for labour in this 
Province. He cannot be expected to sacrifice these rights and go in search 
of work in industrial centres except in the last extremity, and the only amelior* 
atrion of present conditions in Bengal that seems possible, is by bringing work 
within reach of the cultivator near his own village. This no doubt is-the 
reasoning of the more thoughtful of those who preach the use of the charka 
and it is sound as far as it goes. But it does not solve the problem. The 
Bengali cultivator is used to obtaining a sufficient return for very little labour 
from his land to support him at his present standard of living. He certainly 
will not take kindly to any subsidiary occupation which gives but a very poor 
return for a great expenditure of labour and time. The economics of the 
charka are beyond hope, though those of the hand loom are not by any means 
in the same position. Not only do laziness and the easy return for little 
labour on his land disincline the Bengali for more work m order that he may 
be able to raise his standard of living but there are many prejudices and 
much false pride, which will be difficult to overcome. At present the cultivator 
holds himself above many forms of labour to which he might turn. In East- 
ern Bengal an ordinary cultivator would not think of taking up the employ- 
ment of an earth worker and fill in part of his spare time by working as a 
labourer repairing the roads or cutting tanks. Such prejudices must break 
down in time with the increase of the pressure of the agricultural population 
on the soil, but the breaking will be a slow progress. The best hope for the 
country would seem to lie in an extension of organised industry, which is at 
present confined to the banks of the Hooghly, to other parts. It looks a 
reasonable proposition to establish a jute mill, for instance, somewhefe near 
Narayanganj or Chandpur, to use oil engines for power, bringing the fuel^ 
direct from Assam or Burma, and to employ local labour, but he would be a 
bold man who would finance such an enterprise. The doubtful factor would 
be the willingness of local labour. There is plenty of it available, but it is 
doubtful whether it would give up its present lazy habits and its prejudices, 
and come forward. The pioneer mill, if it prov^ a success, would achieve 
thf greatest possible good to Eastern Bengal, for others would follow and the 
cultivator would be given the opportunity, which otherwise he has no chance 
to get, of having a good day’s work and earning a full day’s wage. 

227. Comparative wealth of the cultivating classes in different parts of 
the PrevincOi — The statistics of agriculture have been analysed in Chapter I 
for eleven districts stretching across the Province from Bankura to 
' Noakhali, for which reliable statistics have been prepared by the Settlement 
Department, and the density of population per square mile correlated with 
ar^ under cultivation, outturn of food-crops and gross value of agricultural 
produce per square mile. That density wae the density of the jwpulation . 
enga^ in all iriTida of occupations. The relative econmnic portion of the 
cultivating classes in these districts can be gauged by correlating the gross • 
* produoe of the soil with the numher of ordinary cdtivators, farm servants and 
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' per square mile in each of these districts, and that is done in 

Urn table : — ■ 



• 

■ : 1 

Valiii* cf the gross 
/ produce per aquai-e mile 

1 of the totnJ area , 

(Midnapore 600 j. / 

CulMtailng population 
per aquara mill' of 
f the totsJ an-a. 

Figure In column 2 
divided by figure in 
oolumu 3 and the result 
reduced to the standard 
which givea 1,000 tor 
Midnapore. 


i 


Bankura^ Sadar Hubdiviaioii 


450 

287 

1,354 

Midnapore 


500 

43*2 

1,000 

Nadia 


658 

332 

1,712 

Rajubahi ... 


782 

456 

1,481 

JesHore 


845 

418 

1,746 

Faridpur ... 


1,134 

687 

1.4*26 

MymenBingli 


1,082 

656 

1,423 

Dacca 


1,279 

742 

1,488 

Tippera ... 


1,431 

882 

1,402 

Noakhali (Mainland) ... 


1,453 

900 

1,395 

Bakarganj 

... 

1,081 

609 

1,533 


The figures in the second column are taken from the table in Section 14 
of Chapter I of this report, and in those in third are the number of ordinary 
cultivators, field labourers and farm servants supported per square mile of 
the area of each district. The figures obtained and entered in the fourth 
column are for each district an index of the proportionate value of the produce 
of agriculture which goes to the share of the average cultivator in each dis- 
trict. If all the cultivating classes — male or female, adult or child — shared the 

S '’OBS produce of the soil equally and each individual in Midnapore got 
8. 100 worth in a year then the average individual in the other districts 
would get — 

Rupvei worth. 


In Banknra (Sadar Subdivision) 

On Noakliali mainland 

In Tippara 

In Myiuensingli 

In Faridpur 

In Rajshahi 

In Dacca 


136*4 

139-6 

140*2 

14*2*3 

142*6 

148*1 

148*8 


In Bakarganj 
In Nadia 
In Jesaore 


153*3 

171-2 

174*6 


It is to be noticed that the Midnapore cultivator has apparently far less 
to spend than those of other districts, and that the amount varies little in 
the districts of Eastern Bengal, while the incompletely developed Bakarganj 
gives its cultivators a decidraly better return than the neighbouring districts 
which are fully developed. The cultivator of Jessqre and Nadia is in the 
best economic position, where the population has been reduced by disease 
to a decidedly lower level than the highest the country . support. The 
average Noakhali cultivator is better ofTthaa the figures indicate, b^use ipaay 
cultivators who live on the mainland have land also on the islands from which 
the assets of the cultivating classes of the district are supplemented^ The 
domestic eoonomy of the cultivating classes of the Faridpur district has been ' 
veiy carefu^ analysed in a bttok written by the late Maior J. C. Jack, i.c.s., 
called l['he Economic Life of a Bengal District, and punlished by the Oxford 
University Press. As Settlement Officer of the district, with a newly recruited 
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he calle/an ^ EconoS7cadastre^MnS;h ^ 

.Jure of eveiy cultivator’s family in the disfrin^ assete and expendi- 

are analysed and discussed S hislSf estimated. The resulta 

subjects wiU find in it mOTe reSK^ reader interested in the 
a Bengal district than ^n b^Xinef 

figures which have just been givefi in thic 
the economic positL of 

S7e"„r'‘XSl‘'“ districi'^a ,11 

f*f"*/®«aivers.—The total dependent upon rent received from 
agricultural l^d in Bengal is 1,319,302 which is 2-77 per cent, of the total 
popmatKm. The number at each of the last three censuses and the number 
ot the ordinary cultivating class per 100 of the landlord class have been as 
given in tne following table : — 


Numbei or 
luiidlurd olnss. 

1,319,302 

1,205,266 


Number of theouJtl- 
▼ating olaiwes per 100 
of the landlord claaiu 


^ 978,016 2,807 

The landlord class which includes a very much greater number of small middle- 
men than of «a»wwdars paying revenue direct to Government, increased bv 
23 per cent, between 1901 and 1911, but by much less, 9 per cent, during the 
last decade. In both cases the increase has been something like three times 
as great as among the population as a whole. An accurate estimate of the 
average rent paid by ordmary cultivators in Bengal will Dot be obtainable 
until the bettlement Department has completed a record-of-rights for the 
whole Province, but it seems likely, from the' statistics already available and 
a general impression of the conditions in parts of the Province for which a 
Settlement Itecord has not yet been prepared, that the average rent paid bv 
ratyats for all classes of land is rather over Ks. 3 per acre. This means that 
the total r^hzed as rent by the landlord class including middlemen in Bengal 
IS its. 13,50.00,000 per annum. Allowing six persons- to the average rent 
rewiver s family, nearly one more than the average for the whole population 
this gives the average rent-receiver’s family a gross income of only Rs 620: 
a year, just over Rs. 50 per month and about £41 per year When it is 
remembered that not less than 10 per cent, has to come off for land revenue 
and the cost of collecting rents, though the small middlemen usually coUect 
their rents themselves, and that a small number of great landlords take a large 
proportion of the assete of the land to themselves, it will be realized that mc«t 
ot the landlord and middleman class in Bengal are by no means well-M-do 
The following fibres illustrated by the map in diagram No. 103 givo* 
M idea of the size of landed properties in the several districts and States oi 
^ngal. The districts are placed in order of the number of ordinary cultivat- 
ing cultivators per 100 rent-receivers in each, workers and dependents being 
included in both cases f 


Number of cult! ▼•tore 


rCbittagong Hill Tracts 

per 100 rent reoelvcn 

... 17,111 

Dinajpur 

... 10,750 

Rangpur 

... 7,730 

Darjeeling 

... 6,077 

Tippera 

... 6,289 

Bogra • 

... 5,074 

Malda ... * 

0 

00 

Cooch Behar 

... 4,193 

Myrnenaingh 

... 4,045 

Birbbam 

..a 8,725 

Midnaporo 

... .3,618 

Tri^ra State ..i 

.•a 3,519 

Jalpaiguri 

.. 2,949 

Noakhali 

... 8,644 

Bakargaoj 

... 8,420 


Number of oultivutore. 
per 100 rent reoeivenk. 


... 2,890 

... ... 2,068 

Rajshahi ... ... 2,048 

Murahidabad ... ... 1,916. 

24-Par({anaB ... ... 1,9,5 

Bankura ... ... 1,7,0 

Khulna ... ... 1,63, 

Bnrdwaii ... ... 1,553 

Hoogl'ly .. ... 1,590 

Paridpnr ».. ... 1,403 

... ... 1,26» 

Kadia ... ... ,,020 

CliittagoDx ... ... 773 

Howrah . ... ... 752 ' 
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The reduction of the size of the property of the average rent receiver 
comes about either by the disintegration estates or by subinfeudation. A word 
of warning should perhaps be given lest those who read the figures may be 
temptbd to use them as indicating the size of the average estate or tenure. 

< That they do not do, for in some parts the tendency is for the number of co- 
sharers in estates and tenures to multiply, while in others, tenures are 
multiplied by the process of subinfeudation. Subinfeudation has run mad, 
for instance, in Bakargani, where there are often more thaa a dozen grades 
of middle rights between the zamindar who pays revenue to Government and 
the actual cmtivator, but in Bakarganj the same middleman appears over and 
over again in different grades, and though tenures are more numerous in 
Bakarganj than perhaps anywhere else in Bengal, the number of the landlord 
and middleman class compared with that of the cultivating class is no more 
than normal. 

229. Landlords’ agents, clerks, rent collectors, etc.— There are 
46.181 landlords’ agents, actual workers, in Bengal^ one to every 661 of the 
cultivators, workers and dependents. These persons include all grades of 
estate servants, managers, where there are managers, naibs, tashildars, 
clerks, barkandazes, peons, etc. Commonly the rent coUectii^ staff k paid 
quite a small wage, certainly not a living wage, and left to supplement it by 
what exactions it can make from the tenants. The number of landlords’ 
agents, etc., employed in a particular locality is, therefore, some criterion of 
^e amount of such exactions'which the cultivators are willing to pay and the 
agents, can screw out of them. The fact that the number of landlords’ ^ 
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agents in the Province has fallen from 76,341 in 1911 to 46,181 in 1921 
„ js partly due to the fact that in districts for which a record-of-rights has been 
prepared so large a collecting staff as before is no longer required, but it is 
also indication of a change in the attitude of the cultivating qlasses towards 
the illegal exactions which have been made from them from time immemorial 
In the following table the number of cultivators to each landlord’s at^ent 
(actual workers) is given for each plains districts and State in Bengal, these 
being placed in the order of the number in each case: — 




Nnnitier of the cultl- 
vHttiiu claw |ier IhihL 
lords' agent (actual 
workerai. 



Number of the ouIti> 
vating class per land- 
lords' agent (aotunl 
workers). 

Jalpaiguri 


... 2,659 

Pabria 


524 

Noakhali 


... 2,436 

Khulna 


5J7 

Tippera 


... 1,768 

Bakarganj 


508 

JcHHore 


... 1,493 

Dacca 


504 

Cooch Be liar 


... 1,351 

24-Pargnrjafl 


489 

Midnapore 


... 1,218 

Hurd wan 


443 

Chittagong 


... 1,112 

Birbhurn 


427 

Faridpur 


... 1,034 

Kajahahi 


401 

Myinensingh 


... F009 

Howrah 


341 

Kangpur 


957 

Mulda 


310 

Baukura 


902 

Murshidabad 


307 

Dinajpur 


... 843 

Hooghly 

J 

307 

Bogra 


767 

Nadia 

254 


There are, of course, other considerations which determine the number 
of landlords’ agents to be employed besides the extent to which the cultivators 
will permit sumi people to batten upon them. A complicated tenure system 
8ucb*as that in Bakarganj or Dacca, or the existence of the utbandi isystem 
in other parts, necessarily requires the employment of a larger staff than in a 
district like for instance Rangpur or Bogra, where estates are large and there 
is little subinfeudation. The fact that many small rent-receivers in Howrah 
and Hooghly work in Calcutta who, if they lived further aw'ay, would stay at 
home and collect their own rents, means that more agents arc employed than 
normally in these districts. The fact that there are very many small land- 
lords in Jessore who collect their own rents, means that agents are the 
fewer in that district. Still the contrast, for instance, between Noakhai and 
Tippera on the one hand, and Nadia, Murshidabad, Malda and Rajshahi 
on the other hand is mainly due to the fact that the cultivators in the last 
mentioned districts are very unsophisticated and down-trodden, whereas those 
in Tippera and Noakhali are the very reverse. The landlords’ naib hks little 
difficulty in enriching himself at the expense of the raiyats on either bank; 
of the Ganges in the upper part of its course through Bengal, but the 
Noakhali cultivator knows what rent he ought to pay, pays it only when he 
can avoid doin^ so no longer, and gives little or nothing to the landlord’s agent 
when he goes to the kachari to do so. 

During the last decade the Settlement Department prepared a record-of- 
rfghts in a number of districts . Latterly the landlords seem to have paid their 
share of the cost of its preparation very much more willingly than when the 
operations of the Settlement Department in the Province first began, and 
some clue to the reason for their willingness to pay is to be obtained from the 
following figures which show, for the districts dealt with in the decade, the 
number of agents, etc. ^employed by the landlords in 1911 and in 1921 


District. 


* Landlords' agootsi etc. (uotual 
workers). 



'■ f~ 

i>ii. ' mi. 

Faridpur 

... 

2.777 * 1,496 

Mynieqaingh 

... 

7,040 3,832 

Dacca 

... 

6,132 " 3,767 

Midnapore 

... 

3,761 *1,478 

Rajihahi 

... 

8.317 2,684 
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Dlfhrloh. 

0 


Iiaadlords* 

ag«ata,.«to, (aataal 
work«ra>. 




mi. 

IH? 

Tippert 

a.o 

.«* 

2,462 

1,222 

(l^oakhali 


• a a 

1,261 

408 

Josfora 

... 

... 

2,434 

746 


Totoi 

... 

28,184 

16,678 


In other districts the number of landlords’ agents has been reduced from 
44,157 to 30,603, i.e., by 30-7 per cent, in the 10 years, but in the ^stricts 
in which the Settlement Department has worked the reduction has been by 
44 ‘7 per cent. The difference, 14 per cent., represents a substantial Hav ing 
in collection expenses which the landlords have oeen able to make since they 
hare had the record-of-rights. 

230. Tea. — According to the figures of the general census, 292,610 
persons are supported by work on tea, coffee, cincnona, rubber and ^indigo 
plantations. Indigo nowadays is in Bengal a thing of the past, and supports 
very few indeed, wnile the country is not suitable either for rubber or coffee. 
Government has established two cinchona plantations in the Darjeeling hills, 
but according to the industrial census they employ only 2,088 persons and 
nearly the wh A of the above number are therefore supported oy the tea 
indust^. In it actual workers greatly outnumber dependents, for women 
and children find employpient as easily as men, and there are 114,458 male 
and 108,656 female workers, total 223,114, to only 69,469 dependents. The 
industrial census return for the tea gardens shows 340 gardens in all divided 
between the districts in which tea is grown as follows; — * 


Diahilot. 

Number of gardens. 

Number of emptoyeaa. 

< 

19S1. 

1911. j 

1991. 

1911. 


1 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 Female. 

Jalpiiguri 

142 ' 

106 

66,746 

66,988 

69,380 

64,661 

f DtrjeeliDg 

130 

122 

26,638 

30,661 

26,141 

26,845 

Chittagong ... ... 

22 

12 

2,311 

2,244 

2,283 

1,996 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

c 

1 

«ee 

39 

38 

- 

• •• 

Tripura State ... 

36 


2,680 

2,865 

... 1 

... 

Total 

340 

240 

87,413 " 

101,196 

97,784 

93,502 


The new gardens that have been opened in the decade are fewer in l5ar- 
jeeling than in Jalpa^ri, and a new devdopment of the indhstiy is its 
extension into the Eastern Hill Tracts, though the new ventures in this direc- 
tion are small, and at present at least are employing very few coolies. 
total number of employees in the industry was slmhtly less in 1921 than in 
1911, for it had by that time not recovered from the disadvwtageous position 
into which the war had thrown its markets. The old gardens v^re not 
working at full pre|sure as in 1911 and it is not possible to gauge the nnmlw ' 
that the new gardens are employing. There seems to hKve him a deffnite 
tendency to employ more women, though this may have hem 4ue to the fact 
that the Managers kept ^ «mploy the oodles who had settM on the pirdme 
, wit^ thdr famujes, and in Jalpaiguri, for instance, had Ipse iof the sliTei^ 
labour iwhioh comes down for comparatively shprt paejkfda iml i #' 

majority of mdes than 10 years earlier. . : ^ 
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* The following table shows the changes which have taken place in the con- 
,,trol of the gardens: — 


Tea ffardeo oontrolted.by— 

IMl. 

1911. 

Gorapaoiei witli European director! 

184 

• 158 

Companiea witli ladiitu director! 

82 

18 

Companie! with tiiized boards 

11 

... 

Privately owned by Europeans 

38 

46 

Privately owned by Indians 

27 

18 


The tendency of the present day is for gardens to pass out of the hands 
private Europeans and for Indians and companies with Indian directors to 
take a much larger share than formerly. There has been little development 
in this direction in Darjeeling, but a good deal in Jalpaiguri, while the 
spread of the industry in the Eastern Hill Tracts has been entirely at the 
hands of Indians. 

The management of tea gardens is mainly in the hands of Europeans; 
215 out of the §40 gardens have European managers. Figures for managers 
separate from the supervising and clerical staff in 1911 are not available, out 
Europeans employed in clerical work are none and Anglo-Indians very few, so 
that the figures given below show what share Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
took in the conduct of the gardens in 1921 and 1911 : — , 

Xuropoani and Anglo-Indians an* 
traged In managing. suparTUiou 
andclarioal work. 




1931. 

1911. 

Ja]paii;uri 

... 

305 

203 

Darjeeling 

... 

167 

87 

Cliitta^ong 

Cliittagong Hill Tracts 
Tripura State 

... 

25 

8 


Twenty-three Europeans and Anglo-Indians were returned as skilled 
workmen in Jalpaiguri in 1911, 20 in Darjeeling and 2 in Chittagong. These 
must have been engineers and should more correctly have been returned as 
part of the supervising staff in 1911, so that the change is less marked than it 
appears in the table above, but still there appears to be decidedly more employ- 
ment of Euroj)eans and Anglo-Indians, mainly Europeans, in tea than there 
•used to be. 

The statistics for the castes and birthplace of tea garden coolies are prob- 
ably the most useful of those given for the tea industry in Table XXII. They 
were obtained from the schedules of the general census and not from 'Indus- 
trial Census Returns and are to be found half-way down Table XXII, Part • 
V. In Jalpaiguri district the most numerous people among the labour force 
are Oraons and then Mundas, in Darjeeling Khambus and Rais (Jimdarsl 
and then Murmis. Half the labour on the Cmittagong gardens is made up by 
the Shekhs (Muhammadans) and in Tripura State the indigenous Tiparas 
have been employed. Of the coolies in Jalpaiguri, 90,848 were born in the 
Ohota Nagpur plateau and 29,018 in Jalpaiguri, district, mostly the children of 
imported coolies. Of the coolies in Darjeeling, 29,632 were born in the district, 
8,359 on the Chota Nagpur plateau and most of the rest in Nepal. Most of 
the coolies on the gardens in Chittagong were, bom in the district. The some 
Part V of Table XXII shows the niunbers of children under 14 employed 
in the tea industry. It is proportionately a good deal larger in Jalpai^ri 
than in Darjeeling and? there is little child larour used in the gardens in the 
Eastern Hill Tracts. Apparently it is easier to find employment for girls 
than for boys. 

*281. Paiture.-T-The raising and care of farm stock supports in Bengal 
•only ^,M8 persons, and the reason for the proportion beii^ so small lies in 
th* nwnte subdividonS eff agricultural holdings And the fact that-, especially 
in Eastern Bengal, praclacMly all the land, not used for hmnesteads and 
'tanks, hi^ been brought under the plough. The appaiei^t enormous reduo- 

* tion in tlie number of cattle and buffalo hreeders and keepers from 4D,924 in 

* •* 
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1011 to 3,585 in 1021 has come about through such j^rsons in 1021 having 
much more often returned themselves as sellers of milk, butter, ghee, etc., 
than formerly. Apparently, too, many herdsmen, etc., have either done the 
samelhing or, returned themselves as cultivators or field labourers. 

232. Fishing. — 448,373 persons were returned as dependent or fishing 
and 434,240 as fish dealers. Together they make up 1 -86 per cent, of the total 
population. This high proportion is not to be wondered at co'nsidering. the 
nature of the countjy and the resources, even though so imperfectly developed 
of its rivers, estuaries, and sea-board, and considering the fact that fish 
is the only form of flesh in which so much of the population allows itself to 
indulge. Fishermen and fish-dealers are not far short of a hundred times as 
numerous as butchers, and yet sea-fishing is not touched and there is compara- 
tively little fishing in the mouths of the great e.stuarjes. A few sections of the 
fisliing community catch fish but do not retail them and a few others expose 
them for sale but do not catch them, but the majority catch and sell, and 
this explains the differences in the figures for catchers and sellers at different 
censuses which are given below: — 



Number supported by— 


1 

1 1921. 

1 1911. 

1 1901. 

FiHhinp 

448,373 

r.43,8.i4 

654,044 

FiHlj (Joalinp; 

434,240 

324,286 



The reasons for the decreased return of those who live by fishing, as well as 
of tho,se supported by fishing and fish-dealing together at the last census, is 
partly due to the awakening of an agitation among the fishing communities 
such as the Jalia, Kaibarttas, Tiyars, Patnis, etc., directed towards raising 
their social status as high as that of the corresponding cultivating caste, 
the Chasi Kaibarttas. Fishing is held to be a derogatory occupation and if 
a fisherman has a little piece of land he prefers to call himself a cultivator. 

233. Transport. — Transport in some form or other supports 16 per 
mille of the population of the Province. The proportion is highest in Cal- 
cutta and its neighborhood, 23 per mille in the Presidency division, 18 per 
mille in the Burdwan division, 14 per mille in the Dacca division, 
only ,12 per mille in Northern Bengal and 11 per mille in the 
(■hittagong division and Tripura State. Transport by air does not employ 
' an appreciable proportion of the population of Bengal. Transport by road 
supports 647 per 100,000, transport by water 483, and transport by rail 
342, while the remainder whose occupation is classified under this head, 82 
per 100,000, are employees of post, telegraph and telephone sbrvices. 

Transport by road supported 357,970 persons according to the census 
of 1901, and the number rose to 458,429 in 1911 mainly owing to large in- 
creases in numbers employed in the maintenance of roads and bridges and* in 
the number of owners of vehicles and their managers and employees- The 
increase in the number employed on constructions and maintenance of roads 
and bridges may be explained by the fact that a greater number were classed 
as labourers and workmen unspecified in 1901 than in 1911 and this number 
probably included persons working on roads. The s^me explanation cannot 
be given for the very much greater decrease in the number employed on road- 
mending and construction which the figures for 1921 indicate. The figure 
of 1911 has been reduced by half and there is little doubt that the statistics 
may be relied upon to show that District Boards and other public bodies are 
devoting very much less caje and expenditure to communications by^ road 
than was formerly the case, though m most Bengal districts road communi- 
cations very bad indeed ^d it is this r^ect, peihi^ more than in laigr 
other, that the country’s civilization, is biickward. T&m better road com-*' 
miinications are necessary,, is indicate^ 1^ the fact that, wherever a road & for 
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«art traffic is made, carts appear on it. There was a great increase in such 
, tr^c between 1901 and 1911 when owners and drivers of wheeled vehicles 
rose m numbers from 69,794 to 107,826. But during the last decade the 
the luunber has been slightly reduced. To a slight extent in.the neighbour- 
iood of Calcutta this is due to an increase in the number of mechanically driven 
vehicles which require fewer men in proportion to the work they can do than 
other vehicles, but the fact that the increase of the decade 1901—1011 has not 
been l epcated in the last is mainly due to the fact that the improvement of 
road communications has not gone on as it formerly did. The bad condition 
of the roads is responsible for the fact that a primitive mode of co'nveyance. 
the folki, is still so extensively used. Bearers and owners of falkis, etc., are 
still more numerous than owners and drivers of vehicles drawn by animals, 
though they have decreased very much in numbers. This decrease seems to 
be due rather to the fact that the middle classes who use them are not so well 
able to pay for them as they used to be, and to the fact, which is as much a 
result from this cause as a cause operating separately, that the number of 
Bihari immigrants who have comp to Bengal to work as 'palki bearers has 
fallen off, than to the falki having been replaced by a less primitive means of 
transport. 

In some Eastern Bengal districts the net-work of rivers with which they 
are intersected affords a better means of communication than would be pos- 
sible by road. Khulna, Bakarganj and the south-eastern half of Faridpur 
are so intersected by creeks and channels thait all through the year the rivers 
are the highways of traffic rather than such roads as there are, and steamer 
communications must always prove less expensive than an extension of the 
railways. In the greater part of the Province boats afford the best means 
of getting about from village to village throughout half the year, and boat- 
owners and boatmen in Bengal are twice as many as cart-owners and cart- 
men. The number supported by transport by water in 1901 was 
278,262 and it row to 311,180 in 1911, but has now fallen to 229,835. The 
greatest increase in 1901 — 1911 was in those employed on and in connection 
with dhips and inland steamers. The service of the latter was greatly 
imjiroved and extended between 1901 and 1911, but during the war a large 
number of steamers were withdrawn and sent to Mesopotamia, a number 
being lost on the way. None were brought back, and by March 1921 there 
had been no replacements. The trade of the Port of Calcutta too was at a 
very low ebb at the time of the census, and the Port population very much 
decreased. The decrease in the number of boatmen was very great in Calcutta 
where lighters were doing little or nothing and their crews had been 
discharged. ’ 

Persons employed in railway transport and their dependents were ■ 
83,272 in 1901 and the number had almost doubled, 160,923, in 1911, but 
during the last decade there has been little increase, for though there were 
some railway ejftensions during the decade which employ additional staff, 
there was little or no construction going on in 1921. Railway employees 
other than coolies according to the census of 1921 outnumber labourers 
whether employed on construction or maintenance by nearly two to one. 

Under the head Transport it is only in the postal, telegraph and telephone 
services that there has been the same increase in the number of employees, 
some 22 per cent., during this decade as in the previous one. 

234. Railway and steanwr coolies. — Statistics were prepared in the 
form for Part V of the Census Table XXII for all those who returned them- 
selves in the general census schedules as employed as steamer coolies, railway 
cooliee and railway khalasis. These include practically, all the porters of 
aU sorts on railway and steamer routes, and the figures* are to found, 
along with similar figures for day labourers and* coolies (including workers 
on do(^ and ships) in Calcutta and its suburl>s, at the end of that part ^ 
Jable XXII.. Anumg railwny and steamer o^iosi therer axe 2,096 adult 
women, S,pM boys and 288 girls under 14, to 26.8^ adult males. Most (rf 
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the women and boye work in Midnapore, Calcutta, Howrah* Hooghly, 
Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Rangpur and Pabna and no women and few boya, 
in Eastern Bengal. Bauris, Bagdis and Santals are most numerous in 
Western Bengal districts, Bagdis replacing Bauris and Santals as the 
alluvial parts of the division are reached. Lodhas appear in Midnapore,. 
and round Calcutta, Chamars, Muchis, Kurmis, Khandaits and Kahare 
come to the front. Muhammadan Shekhs are numerous in and about 
Calcutta as in Burdwan, but not in the rest of Western Bengal. In l^orth 
Bengal Behari castes, Chamars, Kurmis, Nuniyas, etc., and Shekhs are 
numerous, but the indigenous Hindu cultivators hardly appear. In 
Darjeeling of course the Nepalese tribes predominate. In Eastern Bengal, 
too, the local Hindu cultivating classes do not appear and the coolies are still' 
immigrants from the west, with a certain number of Muhammadan Shekhs, 
some of whom are local men and some immigrants. To take the list for 
Tippers as an example, rather more than a quarter of coolies are Shekhs 

• and the others Turis, Khandaits, Hajbansis, Lalbegis, Nagras, Pans, Pasis, 
Mundas, Dhobas, Chains, Nikaris, Pawarias, Binds, and Baitis, hardly one 
of them Bengali castes. 

Of the whole number of railway and steamer coolies, 32,260, only 9,008 
were born in the Bengal districts in which they were working and most of the 
children who were working, 3,334 in number, and many of the others must 
have been the children of immigrants. 5,032 were born in the United Pro- 
vinces, 4,870 in South Bihar, 3,676 in North Bihar, 2,325 on the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, 1,824 in Orissa, 182 in Madras 
and 2,626 in other parts of India. The people of Bengal, therefore, leave 
nearly all the work of porters on the Railway and Steamer routes to immi- 
grants. 

235. Trade: Rural Markets. — Trade supports only 6-7 per cent, of the 
population of Bengal. The proportion is extraordinarily small compared 
with European countries and it falls below the average for the Province in all 
the districts and States exc^t Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Nadia, 
Darjeeling, Malda, Dacca,, Faridpur and Chittagong. It must be very small 
inde>M in rural areas. The great mass of the cultivators of Bengal have few 
needs which their land does not supply, and those needs very i^ple ones. 
There is little opportunity for tne development of the distributing trades, 
which in all parts of the world find employment for a much greater number 
than do the collecting trades. In rural Bengal shops are practically non- 
existent. One may go miles along main roam through some of the most 
thickly populated parts of the country and see none. But hat khola, market 

• places, are more frequently met with. Commonly there are two 
market days in the week and on the other days the place is deserted, though 
an important hdt may have a permanent shop or two. Hdt are scattered 
so profusely over the country that a cultivator in almost any district can go 
to one every day of the week without going more than 5 or 6 miles, 
from home. As often as not he does not go for busmess. When his 
crops are on the ground, besides petty repairs to his homestead, and .the 
care of his cattle which he generally leaves to his children, he has nothing to 
do. He has his meal about mid-day or little before, smokes a pipe, has 
a short sleep and about 3 o’clock in the afternoon sets out to whichever hdt 
in the neighbourhood happens to be meeting. He may take with him a fine 
pumpkin he has grown and would like his neighbours to see, and he may bring 
home a bottle of kerosene oil, but he goes mainly to meet his friends, hear the 
talk of the neighbourhood and .find out the prices of various commodities, 
because such are the things that interest him. If he does buy anything he 
delights to enguir&the price from several dealers, and haggle over it Ignore 

. he buys, for time is of no object to him. In fact the hdt m as much a place 
of rec^tion as a place of trade, and cultivator has less woil^ to do, 
teore time to waste in company with others, than almost anywhtfe 
else in Hit world. Whero there are didly baaaie, tiisgr oonuakmly 

' have ttvo days a we^ which are hdt days on wMch t^ baiar is much 
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better attended than on other days. The following table shows the numbers 
of Mu with and without daily bazars in each district in the Province together 
with the number of MU per million of the population and the numlwr of 
square miles to each Mt on the average : — 


• 

District. 



K umber of Mu 
(marketplace). 

Number which 
have dally 
baiari. 

Number of Mu 
per million of 
the population. 

Square miles 
per hit. 

Burdwan 

... 

... 

... 

151 

24 

105 

1 IB 

Dirbbum 

... 


... 

47 

47 

55 

37 

Bankara 

... 



60 

18 

58 

44^ 

Midtiopore 




612 

109 

193 

10 

Hooghly 

- 



162 

69 

130 

7 

Howrah 

... 



124 

62 

122 

6^ 

24-Pargana9 

... 



345 

74 

129 

14 

N'adia 

... 



244 

67 

1G4 

14 

Sdurshidabad 




90 

37 

73 

24 

leaiiore 




275 

30 

160 

11 

Khulna 

... 

... 


372 

30 

256 

13 

RajKhala 

... 



308 

24 

205 

8 

Dinajpur 




228 

6 

134 

la 

lalpaiguri 




198 

45 

211 

1.V 

[)arjeeling 

... 



34 

34 • 

121 

34 

Rangpur 

... 



514 

7 

205 

7 

Bogru 

... 



78 

16 

1 

19 

Pabua 

... 



295 

80 

211 

a 

Vlalda 

... 



30 

13 

30 

141 

3acca 

... 



479 

244 

158 

6 

Myrneiidiugh 

... 


... 

698 

156 

144 

9 

Faridpur 

... 

... 


358 

106 

159 

• 

T 

Bakarganj 

.%• 



419 

36 

160 

8 

rippera 

V* 


... 

362 

20 

136 

7 

^oakliali 

... 

... 


188 

6 

128 

8 

Chittagong 

a 

... 



250 

50 

155 

10* 

jhitiagoDg Hill Tracts 

... 

... 

85 

30 

200 

147 


Leaving out the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Darjeeling District thei 
Igures show that there are 6,787 h&ts in the plains districts in Britii 
berritory with an area of 70,537 square miles, i.e., 10*4 per square mil< 
per Mt. This gives the average distance between one h&t and Urn nm 
bo be almost exactly four miles. In the Eastern Bengal districts it ‘is only 
littl5 over three mile|B, so that the ordinary man can usvially find four M 
luring t^ week to attend without having to go more tiban f(mr miles froi 
bome.^ In these plains districts there are 6,786 hdia to .a male Mpulatk 
vwr the age of 16 of about 14^ millions. If, therefore, every male aged I 
md ovear went to market one day a wedc, it would produce an average atteni 
uioe at the bi-weekly Mi* of ^oxdy just over 1,000 at each. Those who ha\ 
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seen the crowds that do attend Mts in rural parts of Bei^al will realize 
that they are very often several times as numerous as this and that tlM, 
figures prove that the average person aged 15 and upwards goes to market 
more than once a week. 

236. Tfie reason for the small proportion of the population occupiod in 
trade. — The foregoing discussion is by way of introduction to the census 
statistics for those engt^d in trade. The existence of so many markets so 
well attended means mat the supply of commodities, which are produced on 
the land and change hands between one cultivator and another, is kept very 
much in the hands of the cultivating classes themselves. They employ no 
entrefreneur , and in this fact lies the explanation of the small proportion of 
the population occupied in trade in Bengal compared, for instance, with the 
proportion in European countries. There is in this country very little retail 
trade in agricultural produce, and what there is, is carried on in towns only. ' 
There is of course a certain amount of collecting trade by dealers who buy up 
jute, rice, betelnuts, chillies, etc., in rural markets and bring them into the 
towns or forward them to Calcutta, but as elsewhere collecting trades and 
wholesale trades employ fewer persons than distributing trades and retail 
trades dealing with equal quantities of commodities would employ. 

237. Classes of trade. — Trade in food-stuffs supports 1,534,256 out of 
the 2,439,859 supported by trade of all sorts, 62 ;8 per cent. The number 
has increased 10 per cent, since 1911, but the increase is more apparent than 
real and has arisen because some 100,000 of the people who catch and sell fish 
on this occasion seem to have preferred to return themselves as fish-dealers, 
who in 1911 returned themselves as fishermen. There has been some increase, 
though a much smaller one, produced in a like manner, in the figures for 
.sellers of milk, butter, ghee, etc. The numbers supjjorted by trades of other 
fort* which employ considerable numbers are as given below : — 


Piece-goods, ... ... ... ... 186,964 

Money-lending, banking , etc. ... ... ... 155,111 

Articles of luxury ... ... ... 73,228 

Skins, leather, etc. ... ... ... 69,603 

Furniture, hardware, etc. ... ... ... 47,054 

Jute ... ... ... ... ... 42,065 

Fuel ... ... .. ... .... 51,427 

Brokerage, etc. ... ... ... ... 30,637 

Wood ... ... ... ... 24,651 

Clothing and toilet articles ... ... ... 22,439 

Chemical products ... ... ... 15,021 

Metals ... ... ••• ••• 10,689 


121,584 persons are “general storeke^ers and shopkeepers otherwise 
unspecified ” and their dependents. Few of these are general store- 
keepers, for the village shop, which as in the counfty in England 
sells all manner of things, is not wanted in Bengal, where agricul- 
tural produce is exchanged in the open-air markets and these are 
visited by itinerant dealers in the piece-goods, bangles, kerosene oil, 
etc., which make up most of the cultivator’s wants not supplied by the land. 
After the food-stuff trades, piece-goods and money-lending are the most 
important. The former of tnese supports about the same number as 10 and 
20 years ago. but the business of money-lending seems to have increased consi- 
derably during the last 10 years. It is certainly true that the number 
engaged in it is much understated in the statistics, for Muhamma- 
dans, the rules of whose religion forbid usurj-, avoid being called money- 
lenders if they can help it. The money-lender, moreover, is often a gmn oc 
jute dealer and often a middleman in the land-tenure system, and pr^ers to 
be called by any of these terms rather than money-lender. The 
skins trade has very much declined in recent years. It supported 10r,i^ in 
1901 , 86,670 in 1911 and now. only 69,603. Trade in jute has hcwever profr 
pered greatly. It now supports 2J times as many as ^ 16,764 it supported 
In 190r. Tke wood, metal, and pottery trades have decBned. 
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288; Public Force. — The Public Force bears a proportion to the whole 
population so much smaller than in other parts of India and in European 
(;()untries, because so small a proportion of the army in India is stationed in 
Bengal. The Army in Bengal accounts for only 9 workers an(i 4 dependents 
per 100,000 of the population, and the Police Force for no more tlfan 135 work- 
ers and 225 dependents, while the Navy and the Air Force are absent. Order 
is maintained by a Public Force of only one to every 741 inhabitants, a much 
smaller proportion even than in the United States or America which keeps but 
a very small standing army. Almost three-quarters of the Police Force con- 
sists of village watchmen. The Provincial Police Force and its dependents was 
18,014 in 1901 and was more than doubled between 1901 and 1911 when the 
figure stood at 38,753. During the last decade the increase has been by 16 
per cent, to 44,929. During the same period the nmnber of the village chanki- 
dars and their dependents has fallen to ranch the same extent as the r^ular 
police force has increased, so that the total dependent upon police service, 
173,606 in 1901, increased but little to 174,792 in 1911, and has decreased 
slightly to 171,515 in 1921. 

239. Public Administration. — In the scheme of classification adopted 
for census purjxjses “ Public Force ” and “ Public Administration ” do not 
correspond to “ Government Service, ” as a large number of persons in the 
employment of Government are allocated to other Groups in the scheme. For 
instance, officers of the Forest Department are classed under “Forestry” 
which is treated as a part of “ Pasture and Agriculture.” The Medical, 
Education and Public Works Departments are comprised witliin “ Professions 
and Liberal Arts ” and the Postal and the Telegraph Department comes 
under “ Transport.” The statistics for Public Administration with those 
for Public Force do not therefore by any means indicate the number actually 
engaged in the administration of the country or supported by salaries drawn 
from Government. Public Administration was intended only to include 
persons employed in the Executive and Judicial establishments which admin- 
ister Bengal but the fact that numbers belonging to other establishments used 
such vague terms as ” Government servant,” “ Government clerk ” and were 
included under this head, has somewhat swelled the figures. Even so those 
supported by, service in Public Administration in Bengal aie no more than 
303 per 100,000 of the population and the proportion is hardly more than one- 
third the proportion in India as a whole. In other })arts of India there are 
a great many more village officials, but those of them who are employed in the 
Eevenue Administration have their place in the land-tenure system and are 
•classed as landlords or landlords’ agents. Still the Permanent Settlement 
is indirectly if not directly responsible for the small proportion of the popula- 
tion supported by service in Public Administration in the limited sense in 
which the expression is here used, for it is due to the Permanent Settlement 
that the districts of Bengal are so much larger than is generally the case, and 
subdivision of districts means multiplication of officials of all sorts. Out 
of the 144,^9 whb W support iq Public Administration, 115,126 are those in 
the direct employ of the State and their dependents and only 24,269 are under 
municipal and other local governing bodies (not including village servants.) 
The contrast appears strange to those acquainted with the corresponding 
figures for instance for England and Wales, but it was much more remark- 
able 20 years ago when employees of mtmicipalities, etc., and their depen- 
dents numbered only 13,168. The greater increase in their number has been 
in the last decade rather than in the decade before. Between 1901 and 1911 
those supported by emplojrment under the State fell somewhat, from 117,452 
to 111,842, but during tBe last decade there has been a slight increase. 

240. The Professions and Liberal Arts.— The Professions and Liberal 

Arts support 1,646 per 100,000 of the total population of Bengal. Religion 
supports 678, medic&e 878, education 239, the law 184 tod letters, arts 
and 177. The proportion supported by religion is h^her than in 

the neighbouring province of Bihar and Orissa, but not ouite so high as in . 

as a whole. Ninetyrseven per cent. ’are actuary priests, mini- 
, and their families and only the remaimng 8 per cent, are in sub- 
ordinate positimis. The number of priests and. their dependents has 
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slightlv deoreoaed from 325,736 in 1901 to 311,526 in 1911 and 310,976 in 
1921, but the number returned as religious mendicants, ^kh was 118,868 in, 
1901, fell to less than half, 47,762 in 1911 and is now only 2,840, and iV 
would appear that the country has rapidly become 1^ tolerant of persons 
who make pretensions to holiness and live by begging. 

The liRw supports a larger proportion of the population than in any other 
parts of India except Cochin and Travancore, and the proportion goes on 
increasing. There were but 54,942 dependent upon it in 1901, 75,798 in 1911 
and 87,759 in 1921, and if the bar was overcrowded in 1911, it is very much 
more overcrowded now, for there is now one practising lawyer to every 800 
males over the age of 20 in the population. 

Medicine supports a larger proportion of the population than in any 
other province in India, and there is one medical practitioner to about every 
thousand of the population; but most of these practitioners have no better 
o^ualifications than a little Imowledge of herbs and of a W simple drugs and 
their properties, and a stock of tricks and sayings to inspire their clients with 
faith in their capabilities. The numbers dependent on medicine have 
risen from 139,163 in 1901 to 163,005 in 1911 and 177,369 in 1921, and 
the number of doctors with the medical qualifications of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has increased much faster. The number qualified in Law is still how- 
ever, much greater than the number qualified in Medicine. 

The proportion supported by the educational profession in Bengal is on 
the same level as in India gmierally, lower than in Mhdras and Bombay, and 
very much lower than in Cochin and Travancore; but it is increasing. In 
1901 the teaching professing supported but 74,706, in 1911 96,842 and in 
1921 113,571. Instruction is, however, less remunerative than either law 
or medicine for the dependents are only 1,568 per 1,000 workers in the educa- 
tional profession against 2,099 in' the medical, and 2,601 in the legal. 

The Libera] Arts are of very backward development in this country and 
they make little or no progress. 

241. Persons living on thoir incomos.— Persons living principally on 
their incomes are only 79 per 100,000 of the population of Bwigal and the 
proportion is very decidedly less than in India as a whole. This is partly 
due to the fact that Bengal sends no recruits to the Indian Army and conse- 
quently has practically no army pensioners. The proportion is veiy low 
when compared with European standards, but this is not entirely due to 
.the fact that this is a poor country and the people on the whole impro-’ 
-vident. There are large numbers who make considerable fortunes in Bengal, 
specially from money-lending, but they do not invest their money and live 
dn retirement as do those who have made their fortunes in European coun- 
■tries. The money-lender would not be content to put his fortune into 
fgilt edged securities, for they would offer him but a very small return 
'.compared with that which he is used to obtaining in his business, and, 
‘.though industrial investments would give him a better return, he has not yet 
Ueamt to put much faith in them. If the successful money-lendei; or 
^trader in Bengal makes an investment it is generally by purchasing landed 
property. The return from such an investment is not great, and 20 years’ 
purchase of the profits must usually be paid to buy an estate, but 
the purchaser acquires a status which he could not have obtained 
in any other way and there is absolute, security. It is a loss to the 
country that its accumulations of capital should 'be used io inflate the 
value of landed property in this way instead of l^ecoming available 
to capitalize industry, and the unfortunate experiences of some who put 
their money into unsound and ill-managed Swadeshi enterpTises.lfl y^s aro 
did much to perpetuate the tendency. The Census Statistics do niqt ihcluae 
among persons living on their incomes those who have invested theit'. wealth 
k !^aed propertyTfor these are necessarily classed with ttoise sup^rt^ by 
incbme from rent of agricultural land. immber. returned, as li^l^ 
.principally upon their incomes in Bengal, in 1901 was 37,861 and rose by to 
per cdat. l^ween 1901 'and 1911, but has now fallen again to its former level. 
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242. Oofirtstic service. — ^An agricultural population does not common- 
ly keep many dcanestic servants, and a poor agricultural population like that 

'’of Bengal cannot afiord to do so. The total number of persons supported 
by domestic service is no more than 688,268, 1,446 per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion, and of these' 109,022 belong to Calcutta and its suburb. Among the 
latter number are 81,242 actual workers, so .that outside Calcutta and its 
suburbs there is only one domestic servant to every 24 occupied houses; in 
other words domestic servants are only enough to supply one among every 24 
families. The contrast between conditions in Bengal and in England in 
this matter is worthy of remark. There are undoubtedly fewer domestic 
servants employed in England than 10 years ago, but according to the census 
of 1911 there was one domestic servant among every 6 families in England 
and Wales. Whereas the number of domestic servants per 1,000 families in 
England has declined during each decade since 1 881, the opposite has happened 
in Bengal. In 1901 the number dependent on domestics service was 411,894, 
it rose to 526,890 by 28 per cent, between 1901 and 1911 and has risen by 31 
per cent, during the last decade. Out-door servants have decreased in num- 
bers partly because, in Calcutta especially, the motor has taken the place of 
the horse and trap. Indoor servants too have decreased in numbers in 
Calcutta, mainly on account of shortage of house accommodation and the fact 
that such new accommodation as has been provided in the decade 'has often 
been in the form of flats, while houses formerly occupied by one family now 
accommodation two or three. The number of indoor servants kept outside 
Calcutta has decidedly increased. ^ 

243. Unproductive Occupations. — The proportion supported by un- 
productive occupations in Bengal is 952 per 100,000, the proportion being 
much the same as in India as a whole. It is remarkable that the proportion 
should be .so great in so poor a country, that besides their own dependents, 
every 100 workers between them support 3 people who make no attempt to 
earn an honest living, and that in Bengal the number engaged in unproduc- 
tive occupations should have increased rather than diminiSied during the last 
20 years, though the pressure of the population on the means of subsistence in 
the Province has been very great. The figure was 396,127 persons in 1901, 
431.669 in 1911 and 438,724 in 1921, but it seems likely that the increase 
during the last decade may have been more apparent than real, for there has 
been a large decrease in the number returned as religious mendicants and classi- 
fied with those supported by religion, and it is likely that the number of 
beggars and vagrants has been swelled by the inclusion of a number of per- 
sons whom enumerators at former censuses might have described as religious 
mendicants. The number dependent on prostitution has fallen from 59,811 
in 1901 to 43,333 in 1921, but it is still remarkably high. The actual num- 
ber is almost certainly understated for there are in every country many more 
loose women than will admit to following the profession of prostitutes. 
Because there is some uncertainty in the return of those loose women who 

‘do not publicly Mvertise their profession, for example by living in the re- 
cognized prostitutes’ quarters in the towns, it would perhaps be unwise to 
make too much of the decrease in the number of prostitutes in the country 
shown by the statistics of 1901 and of 1921, but the decrease has been so 
marked that it seems almost certain that there must have been a large 
reduction. 

244. Mining.— Coal mining.— According to the figures of the general 
census, fewer persons (97,424) were returned as supported by the coal mining 
industry than in 1911 when the number was 114,693. Workers have now been 
returned at 38,243 males and 29,069 females. The figures obtained from the 
Industrial Census returns show almost as many male workers (34,498), but 
decidedly less than half the number of female workers. The managers may 
have omitted to return some of the women employed, eniecially on the surface, 
but it more probable that the census enumerators failed to make the dis- 
tinction between workers and dependents with sufficient care. The result of 
the comparison between the figures obtained from the general census and 
from tihe industrial returns of 1911 is much the same, and on the wlfole the 
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figures obtained from the industrial returns are the same reliable. The 
num^r of coal mines now found in Bengal is 202, and leaving aside IS so 
small as to employ less than 20 men, there are 189 against 129 in 1911. All ‘ 
but one in 1911 were located in Burdwan and the one was in Bankura. Now 
there are two 'in Bankura, but they are so small as to employ only 53 per- 
sons between them, and 4 in Birbhum with 418 employees. There is only 
the one coal-field, generally called the Raniganj’ coal-field, situated in 
Asansol subdivision but extending into Birbhum and Bankura. *The 
Industrial Census returns show that the total number of employees has 
increased since 1911 from 37,607 to 46,015, and here again there is a dis- 
crepancy between the statistics obtained by the general and the industrial 
censuses. This time again there is no doubt which statistics are to be held 
the more reliable. 

The majority of the mines are controlled by registered companies and 
those which are privately owned are generally the smallest ones. 


Mine« controlled by— 

19SI. 

1911. 

Compeniei with— 



Europenn directors 

65 

58 

Indian directore 

19 

6 

Mixed Boards 

18 

21 

Privately owned by — 


e 

Enropeans 

8 

7 

Indians t.. 

61 • 

43 


The progress of the decade does not show that Indians have made 
much progress towards taking a larger part in the control of the mining 
industry as they have in the case of tea, though there are 13 more mines 
owned by Indian companies and 18 more privately-owned by Indians than 
in 1911. The managing, supervising and clerical staff included 106 Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians in 1911 and there were 5 skilled workmen of the 
same class, but it now includes 221 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and with 
one European returned as “skilled workman;” there are twice as many Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians employed as there were 10 years ago. 

The statistics of caste and birth-place for skilled and unskilled workmen 
are to be found in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII. Santals are by 
far the most numerous race among the unskilled labourers and are twice as 
numerous as Bauris who are several times as many as other castes. Among 
the skilled workmen these two are the most numerous, but the Santals are 
fewer than the Bauris. The bulk of the labour that was not born in the Bur- 
dwan district comes from the Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur. Immi- 
grants are proportionately more numerous among the unskilled labourers than 
among the skilled workmen. Santals are very few among those occupied with 
the machinery and engines and among supervisors and those employed in inci- 
dental occupations. Kamars are most numerous among the staff employed in- 
the maintenance of the machinery. Generally there are more immigrants 
among skilled miners than in other skilled occupations connected with ‘the 
mines. As many as 80 boys under 14 were returned as skilled miners while 
among the unskilled labourers, 1,615 boys and 1,353 girls under 14 were 
returned. 

245. Textile industries. — Textile industries in Bengal employ 408,520 
male and 110,390 female workers and they have 479,586 dependents of lx)th 
sexes, so that the total number which these industries support is 1,023,489 
compared with 869,975 in 1911 and 801,527 in 1901. The increase during 
the last 10 years has been 18 per cent., double what it was in the previous 
decade. Workers in silk and their dependents have been very much reduced 
m numbers, from 50,393 in 1901 to 48,783 in 1911 and only‘ 18,577 
in 1021. The much less important wool industry has also declined and 
there are fewer employed in making rope, twine and string from jute’ and 
^corking in other fibres than there were. Those supported by the ' 
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cotton industry fell in numbers from 578,123 to 460,807 in 1911 but have 
increased to 523,509 during the last 10 vears, while those employed in jute 
. 4 )ressing and jute spinning and weaving have increased from 140,078 in 1901 
to 327,575 in 1911 and 463,418 in 1921. Though rope, twine and string 
making is more a cottage than a factory industry, the jute industries are 
factory industries in the main, and the figures obtained from the Industrial 
Census returns regarding them are more satisfactory than those obtained 
from the general census, especially for the reason that the returns of the gene- 
' ral census so often failed to enable workers in jute weaving mills to be 
separated from those working in jute presses. The enumerators very often 
entered individuals as working in a fat kal which might mean either a jute 
press or a weaving mill. The cotton industry is in the main a cottage industry 
in Bengal. 

246. Cotton millSi — Bengal has 18 cotton spinning and weaving mills 
each with more than 20 employees, and three concerns in which only ginning, 
cleaning and pressing cotton into bales is performed. The only cotton press 
of importance is in Chittagong and deals with cotton which comes down 
from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, for cotton is not at present grown in Bengal. 
A hundred and fifty years ago cotton was grown over most of Bengal ; every 
cultivator had a patch of it if there was land suitable for its growth on his 
holding, his wife spun it and it was made over to be woven by a weaver in 
the same village, who was generally paid in grain. Conditions have altogether 
changed and the change was complete 80 years ago. The East India Com- 
pany had factories all over the province, but they were rather purchasing 
agencies than maunfacturing concerns. They purchased cloth from weavers 
who worked in their homes and nothing was done in the “factories’ ’ but wash- 
ing and packing the cloth. The Company’s weavers had certain privileges 
such as immunity from imprisonment for non-payment of their rent to their 
landlords, and permanent connections with the “factories,” but they did not 
work in them. Bengal cotton was always of very short staple, and the Com- 
pany’s agents continually complained of the unevenness of the thread and the 
roughness of the cloth. Nowadays a cotton plant is hardly ever seen in 
Bengal and most of the ordinary cultivators would not recognize one if they 
saw it. 

There are 12 cotton mills in the Province with more than 100 operatives 
each, viz., 6 in Howrah district, 3 in the 24-Pargana8, 2 in Hooghly and 
one at Kusthia in Nadia. Nine of them have more than 400 each. The num- 
ber of concerns has increased little since 1911 as the figures below will show : — 

1991 . 1911 . 

Cotton MilU controlled by — 

Government ... ... ... \ 

Registered Coni panics with — 

European directors 
Indian directors 
^ Mixed Boards 

Privately owned by — 

Europeans ... ... ... 1 

Indians ... ... ... 7 4 

Those with between 10 and 20 operatives, of which there are now 5, were not 
shown in 1911. The total number shown employed at the beginning of the 
decade was 9,552 males and 1,286 females, and at the end of it 11,780 males 
and 1,955 females. Ten mills are managed by Europeans and there are 35 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians among the supervising staff. Skilled employees 
numror 5,113 adult malps, 535 adult females, 447 boys under 14, and 14 girls 
under 14. The children are mainly employed in machinery operation and 
in spinning, the women in scutching, winding and warping. Shekhs and 
Tantis are the most numerous castes and only a third of the skilled workmen 
were bom in the near neighbourhood of the mills. The’ immigrants come 
m'ainlw from the United Provinces and Orissa.. A smaller proporticm of the 
unskilled labourers'comes from the neighbourhood of the mills and larger pro- 
j>ortion8 fr<Hn the United Provinces and Orissa, Orissa in this case sending 
, almost as many as the United Provinces. The un^Ued include 1,360 adult 

52 a 


5 7 

3 73 

1 
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women, 1,052 boys and 45 girls under 14. A much larger number of boys 
is employed in the mills in Howrah than in those on the Calcutta side of the 
river. The total number of looms worked by mechanical power is 2,370. « 

247. The, hand weaving industry: Census of handlooms.— According to 
the return of the general census 497,628 persons in Bengal are dependent on 
cotton sizing and weaving and 23,279 on cotton spinning. Of these 
211,354 are actual workers in sizing and weaving and 13,881 in spim^ing. 
According to the Industrial Census returns only 13,736 persons are employed 
in cotton mills, so that according to these figures there are ' 211,499 actual 
workers in cotton whose employment is in the cottage industry, and in all 
some 500,000 must be dependent upon the cottage industry in the province. 

Along with the general census, arrangements were made for a census 
of handlooms of all sorts. The enumerators at the time of numbering the 
houses for census purposes entered in the house-lists the fact of the existence 
of such looms, distinguishing between those with fly-shuttles mechanically 
operated and those in which the shuttle was passed across the warp from 
hand to hand. The supervisors had plenty of time between house numbering^ 
and the final census to test the entries, all concerned seem to have taken con- 
siderable interest in the matter, and the results can be relied upon as being- 
substantially correct. The following table gives a summary of flie results of 
this census of handlooms in each district. Statistics for the number in each 
part of a district are also available. They are contained along with the 
figures for those suffering from infirraiti^ in each thana in Census Eegister E, 
which has been made over to the District Officers ; — 


XMitrlct. 

NDMBIR OF BANDLOOMS. 

Hand looms per 
million of 
the population. 

Handlooms 
per square 
mUe. 

Proportion of 
looms with 
flysimttle 
Iper cent.). 

With fly* 
ihuttUi. 

Without. 

Total. 

BurtlwaD ... 

2,011 

1,981 

3,942 

2,739 

146 

51 

Birbhum ... 

1,645 

4,199 

5,844 

6,P95 

333 

28 

Baukura ... 

2,428 

5,746 

8,174 

8,014 

311 

80 

Midnapore 

4,314 

10,962 

15,276 

5,728 

277 

28 

Hoof;lily ... 

3.877 

2,111 

5,988 

5,544 

507 

65* 

Bowrah 

589 

510 

1,099 

1,102 

207 

54 

* 

24-PargaDaB 

967 

6 

972 

370 

20 

90 

Calcutta ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Nadia* ... 

2,726 

2,199 

4,925 

3,311 

177 

55 

Muraliidabad 

1,666 

5,705 

‘7,381 

5,830 

847 

22 

1 

Jeaeore 

5,818 

1,114 

6,932 

4,025 

239 

84 

Khulna 

8,619 

! 

143 

3,762 

2,689 

80 

96* 

Bdjahahi ... 

118 

379 

497 

334 

18 

24 

Dinajpur ... 

88 

8,841 

3,929 

2,303. 

160 

a 

Jalpaiguri ... ... | 

14 

2,631 

2,545 

2,718 

c 

87 

• ft 

/’ 1 

^Darjeeling 

• •• 

464 

464 

1,641 

40 

••• 

Baugpur ... ... 

8 

1 

401 

404 

161 

12 

t 

« 

Bogra 

' 274 

1,591 

1,865 

1,779 

187 

15 

Pabna 

2,929 

. 6,698 

8,622 

. 6,204 

466 

‘ 84 

Malda 

1,026 

908 

1,926 

1,956 

102 

6B 
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Diitiiot. 

NUMBJUt or HANDLOOMB. 

Handlooms per 
mlUloD of 
the population. 

Handlooms 
per squire 
mile. 

ProportioB of 
looms with 
fly'Sbattle 
(per oenO. 

With flj. 
shuttle!. 

Without. 

Total. 

Cooch Behar 


• •• 

2,083 

2,083 

1 

3,616 

• 

166 


Dacca ^ 

... 

6,376 

6,423 

11,798 

3,774 

432 

54 

Myrneuaingh 

... 

958 

10,671 

11,629 

2,404 

185 

8 

Faridpur ... 

... 

6,004 

1,958 

7,962 

3,639 

136 

75 

Bakarguuj 

... 

3.900 

3,029 

6,929 

' 2,641 

198 

56 

Tippera 

... 

986 

11,446 

12,432 

4,632 

486 

7 

Noakhali 


B26 

8,205 

9,031 

6,132 

596 

9 

Chittagong • 


6 

G,812 

C,8l8 

4,231 

273 

... 

Chittagong Hill 

,Traqte 

... 

29,190 

29,190 

166,492 

568 

... 

Tripura State 


12 

31,473 

31,485 

10,342 

765 

... 

Total 


63,168 

1 ' 

160,718 

213,886 

272,840 

7,463 

951 





The map in diagram No. 104 illustrates the proportion of hanHlnninB to 
the population in efioh district and State of the Province. There is little 
hana-weaving done in Calcutta, the 24-Parganas or ^ulna, or except in 
j^dlma, in Nor&em Bengal. Handlooms are most numerous in Birbnum, 
Banknra, Hidnapore and Hooghly in Western Bengal, in Murshidabad, 
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Nadia, Jessore and Pabna, in the mid^ of the Protinoe, and in Ndiahhnli, 
Chittagong, Tippera, Dacca and Faridpur in the lower delt^. According 
to the returns there is an extraordinarily iai^ number of looms in the Fastern* 
Hill Tracts, more than one to every two families. They are contrivances ot 
string and badiboo, one end of which is held by the feet while the other end 
passes behind the bodv and the warp is kept tight by the operator leaning back 
while he passes the shuttle from hand to hand. Onlv a narrow strip of coarse 
material is woven and such contrivances can hardly be called looms. Much the 
same contrivances are to be found in the Darjeeling hills but were not returned 
as handlooms. Leaving aside the figures for the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
Tripura State, Bengal has 153,211 handlooms, 3,220 per million of the popu- 
lation, and among them 34 7 per cent, are looms fitted with fly-shuttles. In 
the case of the others the shuttle is passed across the warp from hand to hand. 
The proportion of fly-shuttle looms is comparatively high in Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Howrah, the 24-Pargana8, Nadia, Jessore and fiiulna and again 
in Malda and in Dacca, Faridpur and Bakarganj, but it is comparatively 
low in Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapore, where looms are very numerous, 
and very low in Tippera, Noakhali, Chittagong where again ihaiidlooms are 
to be found in great numbers. Generally speaking, too, ny*shAt|^e looms are 
very uncommon across the north of the province from Dutaip^ to Mymen- 
singh. It is clear, therefore that much good might be done % A ^stematic 
attempt to popularize a suitable form of fly-shuttle lo^, such as has been 
produced and used by the Serampore Weaving School, in the parts where fly- 
shuttle looms are not oommoiv. Much has been achieved on these lines in the 
Madras Presidency. The looms with a fly-shuttle used in Eastern Bengal are 
mostly of an up-country pattern, and it is not uncommon to find a loom which 
has been brought, for example from Ludhiana in the Punjab, in use and being 
copied. The only fly-shuttle looms which I have seen in Tippera or Noakhan 
district while touring as Settlement Officer were looms from the Punjab or 
copies of them. 

The fly-shuttle loom cannot always be used. It is not suitable for silk 
aud cannot be used at all for tusser as the thread is not strong enough and 
■Aould too frequently break, but it can always be used for cotton weaving. 
Most of the looms in use are for weaving cotton, the thread used being almost 
always either imported from England or spun in the mills in Bombay. Hand- 
spinning cannot compete with spinning by machinery, though as things are 
at present, hand-weaving is able to hold its own. Cotton spinning and 
weaving together supported 576,015 persons in Bengal in 1901 and the number 
fell by 20 per cent., to 450,903 by 1911, but in the last decade it has risen 
again* to 520,907, by 13 per cent. There is apparently no shortage of looms 
for there are three to every four actual workers in the cottage industry in the 
plains, but a number of those counted must have been very old ones. 

248. Silk. — Silk spinning and weaving supported 50,393 persons in 
1901, and 48,783 in 1911, but the number returned in 1921 is omy 11,587, 
4.. 526 su].ii)orted by spinning and 9,061 by weaving. According to the census 
of 1901, 78,446 persons were supported by rearing birds, bees and silk worms 
and 42,659 according to the census of 1911. At the recent census tljose 
employed in rearing silk worms were counted separately and only 11 were 
found supported by rearing other small creatures, so that we may assume 
that practically all those who lived by rearing small animals in 1901 and 1911 
were silk- worm rearers. The number supported in 1921 was 14,491. In 
1901, as the following figures show, there was as much rearing of silk worms 
in Rajshahi as in Malda, and 2^ times as much as* there is in Malda now. 
Murshidabad also had something approaching.ns many silk worm rearers as 
there are now in Malda ; — 

I M amber eapportoil by rearing illk wome- 




ini. 

1911 . 

1901 . 

Murshidibad 

... t 

160 

, 6,803 

10^41 

Malda ... 


... 13,222 

34,696 

34,383 

Eajahahi ... 


289 

766 

33,166 





The deoiine uiias to dieesM among the worms. It cain|e very euddoily in Raj* 
i^ahi in t^ decade before and in the last deca(tei^-wonns have practi* 
*eally disappeared al&o from Murshidabad. The number of rearers in Mal(k 
was as many in 1911 as in 1901, but has been reduced 1^ 60 per cent, in 
the last dec^e. Silk spinning is now confined to Malda whbre it emplqys 
2,032 fmales and 564 males and supports 4,188 persons in all. Silk weavi^ 
belongs chiefly to’Bankura where it supports 3,240 persons and Murshidabad, 
2,918. There is a good deal of it in the other districts of Western Bengal 
especially Birbhum, where it supports 957 persons, and some in Malda. As 
the figures below show, Malda and Bankura are the only districts where the 
textile silk industry is at all holding its own : — 

Komber supported by silk spinninirand weaviDf* 




mi. 

1911. 

)601. 

Birbljuiii ... 

... 

957 

3,089 

2,101 

Bankura ... 

... 

3,240 

4,800 

3,022 

Murdhidabad 

... 

2,912 

27,338 

28,961 

Malda 

... 

4,558 

7,950 

6,915 

Uajdhahi ... 

... 

261 

3,127 

7,409 


The number supported by it elsewhere has been very remarkably reduced in 
the last 10 years, especially in Murshidabad. It was, however, in the year 
1909 that the Bengal Silk Company had to close down so many of its filatures, 
and it is probable that many who were thrown out of work then went on 
calling themselves silk workers for a time and did so at the census of 1911. 
Prob^ly, therefore, the decline in the industry was more equally distributed 
between the two decades than the statistics show. The numbers given 
include weavers of tassar and batta (a mixure of silk and cotton) . Accord- 
^ing to the industrial census there are now 81 silk filatures and mills, employ- 
ing 4,111 males and 327 females, but only 4 have more than 100 employees each 
and none as many as 200. In 1911 there were 33, employing 6,705 males and 
243 females. Two of them had 2,668 employees between them and 7 more 
had more than 200 employees each. Now 72 of the 81 are situated in Mur- 
shidabad district aUd most of them are new ventures on a very small scale 
jirivately owned by Muhammadans. Only 2 of the 81 are controlled by regis- 
tered companies which have Indian directors. Four have European or 
Anglo-Indian managers. 

249. Jute spinning and weaving. — By far the most important factory 
industry in Bengal is that of jute spinning and weaving. Bengal has 62 jute 
mills, 56 of which have more than 400 employees each. The industry is confin- 
ed to the banks of the Hooghly and has grown very much, as the figures given 
in the following*table will testify : — 


1 

4 ‘ ! 

Nuiibbr of mills 

1 

1 

NUMBER OF EMPLOTRKH IN— 

— 

1 

1 

1 19S1. 

1 

1 

1 1011. 

i ^ 

1 1921. 

1 1911. 


Males. 

j Femiih'tf, 

Males. 

Femalee. 

Hooghly 

9 * 

• 

7 

41,300 

9,875 

26,579 

6,358 

Howrah 

12 

9 

57,388 

j 10,069 

37,993 

6,404 

24-Par^ann8 ... 

38 

31 

133,644 1 

26,372 

95,077 

21,139 

Calcutta 

• 

5 

3 

5,336 

1 

784 

6,634 

1 

1,362 

Total ... . 

62 

60 

237,668 

* 47,090 

165,183 

1 

35,263 
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Measured by the number employed the industry has grown by 42 per 
cent, during the 10 years, though the mills in Calcutta itself have declined 
and the total number of concerns has only increased by* 12. As the table^ 
below will show, the industiw is still, as it was 10 years ago, almost entirely 
controlled by Europeans and every one of the mills has a European manager, 
while there are as many as 735 Europeans and Anglo-Indians among the 
supervising staff and 186 among the clerical staff ; — 

1921. lOll. 

Mills controlled by — 


Compauieri with — 

European Directuis ... ... 54 41) 

Indian Directors ... 


Mixed Boards ... ... ... f> 


Frivatelv owned by — 

Euroi)eanh ... ... ... 1 I 

Indians ... ... ... 1 

The statistics regarding age, caste and birthplace of skilled workmen 
and unskilled labourers in jute mills, to be found in Parts IV and V of Census 
'J'able XXII, should prove very interesting. Among the skilled workers, 
who number 124,221 , there are 8,901 adult women, nearly half of whom are 
occupied in “finishing” and the rest in “winding” and “preparing;” 721 
are boy.s under 14 employed in “spinning” and “preparing,” and 199 are 
girls under 14 mainly employed with the adult women in “ finishing.” 
Muhammadans who call themselves Shekhs are more numerous than any of 
the Hindu castes, of vvhich the commonest to be found are the Chamars and 
Muchis. Kaibarttas take a large share in machinery operation and mainten- 
ance and sujjply a fair number of weavers. Only rather more than a quarter 
of the skilled workmen were born in Bengal, most of them in the near neigh-' 
bourhood of the mills; as many as 28,030 came from the United Provinces, 
25,088 from North Bihar, generally Saran or Champaran, 19,597 from South 
Bihar and 8,762 from Orissa. 

Among the unskilled labourers, 155,633, there is a much larger propor- 
tion of women and children, for there are 35,670 adult women, 19,195 boys 
and 2,311 girls under 14. Apparently women are less often employed in 
Howrah than elsewhere and children less often in Hooghly. Muhammadan 
Shekhs are much more numerous among the labourers in the mills on the 
Calcutta side of the Hooghly than the other. Among the Hindu castes the 
C^mars are the most numerous. The number of skilled workmen who were 
born in Bengal was a quarter of the total, but only 2 out of 11 of the 
unskilled labourers were born in Bengal, so that, allowing.for the fact that 
many were children of immigrant workmen, it will be seen that the people of 
Bengal take a very small share in the labour employed by the premier factory 
industry of the Province, as they take but a very small share in its control 
Of the unskilled labourers, 36,988 were born in the United Provinces, 29,607 
in South Bihar, 23,218 in Orissa, 15,947 in North Bihar and as many as 
10,786 in Madras. 

The mills have 40,327 looms in all, those in the 24-Parganas 23,267, those 
in Howrah district 8,514, those in Hooghly district 7,583 and those in Calcutta 
City 963. 

250. Jute pressing. — To diminish the space required for transit, jute 
is pressed into bales even for the journey from the jute centres of Eastern 
Bengal to Calcutta. In places like Naranyanganj, Chandpur, Madaripur 
and Serajganj jute to be sent down to Calcutta is made up in what are called 
kuteha bales at no very great pressure, and there are nowadays jute pressed 
at a great many more places fhan these. The increase in the number of such 
preasee has been very considerable of recent years as the figures below from 




iOS* 


^ of 1®21 and 1911 for jute-growing districts of Eastern 


Rajsliahi 

Dinajpnr 

Jalpaiguri 

Darjeeling 

lUngpur 

Pabna 

Dacca 

Myiueiliingli 
Fiirid[)ijr 
Tippera 
Cooch Dollar 


Jut* pri 


1931. 

19 iT. 

2 

... 

4 

... 

3 

1 

3 

... 

24 

... 

15 

18 

28 

30 

31 

3 

20 

4 

13 

2 

12 

11 


The increase ha« not been so great as the figures indicate, for in 1911 presses 
employing less than 10 men were not counted, and the industry being seasonal 
•and the census coming at the very end of the season — almost, it may be said 
in the off season— many sinall presses had no doubt closed down. Jute to be 
exported from India requires to be very much more closely compressed, and 
made into what are called -pucca bales at a much greater pressure, in more 
elaborately equipjied presses. The prases located in Howjrah, Calcutta and 
the 24-Parganas are presses employed in making up bales for export, and there 
are one or two such presses, for example, at Narayanganj and Chandpur. 
The work of these pre.?ses is not seasonal to quite the same extent as that of the 
smaller presses. The figures qf the industrial census, showing only 10,642 
persons employed in jute presses, are no measure of the extent of the industry, 
for many times as many persons find employment in the height of the sea- 
son, in August, September and October. 

257. Hides. — Tanners, curriers, leather dresses, etc., numlier 12,917. 
male and 311 female workers with 19,619 dependents, making 32,847 in all 
supported by. the hide industry, against 38,203 in 1911 and 29,628 in 1901. 
Before the war the export trade of India in leather was mainly in the hands 
of Germans, who bought up rough-cured hides, and much was expected of 
the leather Industry after the war. The Industrial Census shows 25 tanneries, 
mainly in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta against only 10 in 1911,’ but 
they have not been successful and employ but very ievr more persons than the 
10 in existence in 1911. 

252. Wood.— Wood industries employ 137,132 male and 31,461 females 
with 233,011 dependents, in all 401,604 persons. This includes 138,889 
persons supported by basket-making, etc., in which female workers, 29,863, 
are almost as numerous as males, 38,873. The rest are sawyers, carpenters 
and'joiners, and practically all the workers, among them are males. Car- 
penters, etc., hkve increased steadily in numbers, more in the last decade than 
in one before, but the number of basket makers has declined as shown below: — 

1931. 1911. 1901. 

Sawyerri, carpoutei's and ji iners ... 262,715 229,295 213.461 

Dasket-m ilcerii, etc. *... ... D’8,889 139,7.50 • 164,701 


The decade has shown considerable development of organized industry id 
wood, ’for according to the Industrial Census of 1911 there. were only 12 con- 
cerns with 783 employees, and in 1921, 59 concerns with 2,435 employees were 
wturneij. The largest are two manufactories of three-ply wood for tea chests, 
onh in the 24-Parganas and the other in Jalpaiguri. The latter, the Buxd 
^w-mills, has had a set-back, but should prove a paying proposition in the 
*end. 
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253. Metals. — Metal industries now employ 72,648 male and 3,1S& 
female workers with 121,846 dependents, making in all 197,599 supported by 
these industries against 184,746 in 1911 and 172,876 in 1901. A number of ] 
the workers arp small blacksmiths, who make and sell agricultural imple- 
ments, etc., btft the factory iron industries are developing and factory workers 
outnumber the small blacksmiths, etc., bv two to one. \Vork in iron supports 
154,406, work in brass, copper and bell metal 36,474, and work in other 
metals, not counting the precious metals or imitation jewellery, 6^.719. 
According to the industrial census the factory iron industries empl^ 45,515 
males and 2,604 females. Among these are not included industries connected 
with the construction of means of transport, railway and steamer workshops 
and so on. The following table shows what progress has been made in the 
last decade: — 


— 

NrMiiPii OK 
CONCKKNh. 


NUMimn OH EMPI.OVKES. 


1921. 1 

! 

ign. ; 

1 

1931. 

1911. 

Male. 1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Iron fnuiulriefi (a) 

60 

i 34 

n,2!>7 

1 

2,416 

6,945 

635 

Iron and Hteel works {b) 

40 

' 17 ' 

, 1 

6,8 lu 

ins- 

2,026 

a ‘ 

Arms factories 

3 

' ^ 

5,726 j 

3 

5,924 

1 

Engineering wtirks (c) ... 

48 

! 37 

18,688 

20 ■ 

11,706 

8 

Municiiiul works 

1 

I 

770 

i 

a92 

... 

Lock and cutlery w(»rkB (d) 

7 

\ 


101 

... 

87 

... 

Totnl 

159 

lt)8 

s 1 

^ 45,482 

• 

2,604 

27,080 

647 


IS In I9tl with 10>-S0 employees. 

(b) 9 In 1921 with employees. y 

1 to 1931 with 10—80 employees. 

(d) 4 III lOSI with IC— 80 vmploycee. 

The iron industry is not, like the jute mills industry, confined to the near 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, for the largest iron foundry, uue wiih 10,769 
emplc^ees, and an iron and steel works with 2,631 employees are situated in 
the Raniganj coal-field in Asaiisol subdivision of Ifurdwan. Mo.st. of the 
otW iron founaries, 41 of them, are in Howrah, while most of the other iron 
and steel works are situated in the 24-Parganas (16), and Calcutta (13), 
though some of them, small forges and little concerns making light steel 
trunks, are very small. Seven of the 159 factories are controlled by Govern- 
ment the largest being two arms factories. Of the rest, 30 including all th& 
large ones are controlled by registered companies with European directors. 
There are four Indian companies and four with mixed boards. Twenty-fbur 
concerns are privately owned by Bengali bhadralok, but the majority of the 
small works are owned by Hindus of the Kamar caste, iron workers by 
tradition. 

Statistics are to be found in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII 
regarding the numbers of women and children and ‘the caste and birthplace 
of skilled workmen and unskilled labourers employed in “Iron Foundries.” 
“ Iron and Steel Works ” and “ Machinery and Engineering Works.” The 
skilled workmen in iron foundries include no females and (mly 151 boys under 
15 to 4,449 males over that age. In the iron and steel worn there are no> 
skilled female workers and only 5 boys out of 2,588 skilled workmen. ^^Machi- 
nery and engineeering works.have practically no dolled fonale dapbybefr 
oith^ and only 191 boys to 10,488 skilled adults. There are, howevefi yds 
many its 2^247 adult women, 458 boys and 166 girls to 7,406 adpltnuitos amd^j; 
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the unskilled labourers in iron foundries, practically all the females being 
employed in the one large foundiy in Asansol subdivision, but there are a 
* Humber of boys at work in Howrah. Among the unskilled labourers in iron 
'’nd steel works there are fewer worsen employed, and again they are 
found only in Asansol. There are 159 boys and 5 girls emp*k)yed, the boys 
mainly in and near Calcutta. Very few women are employed as unskilled 
labourers in machinery and engineering works and boys are only 131 to 6,548 
adults. In the iron foundries, Kamars and Lohars, the blacramith castes, 
are unexpectedly few, Muhammadan Shekhs, and Hindu Kaibarttas, 
Chamars and Muchis being in evidence among the skilled workmen. Among 
the unskilled there are many Bauris and Santals working in Asansol but few 
have come to the’ foundries near Calcutta. In the iron and steel works and 
the machinery and engineering works, Kamars are again few and the same 
castes in evidence as in the iron foundries. 

By contrast with the state of things in the jute industry persons born 
in Bengal take a great deal larger share in the iron industries, but here again 
as will be seen from the statement below, the proportion of immigrants is much 
higher among the unskilled labourers than among skilled workmen : — 


* 1 

1 1 

1 BKILLRD workmen. I 

Unskilled workmen. 


Tttal. 

Born In 

Bengal. 

1 

Total. 1 

1 

Born 111 
Btiugal. 

1 

Iron foundrios ... ... 

4,60C 

2,611 

10,277 

3,717 

Iron and steel works 

2,588 

1,663 

3,857 

m 

Machinery and en;:ineerinu works 

10,685 

7,696 

6,691 

1,678 


In the iron foundry in Asansol subdivision there is a large element from 
Chota Nagpur, which is mainly responsible for the fact that the tribes from 
those parts form more of the employees in the iron than in the jute ilidustry, 
and, speaking geiAjrally, people from the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces and adjoining districts in Bihar take a'much smaller part in the 
metal industries of Bengal than they do in the work of the jute mills. 

Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal are numerous, for they supply 
the house-Wd utensils which are most commonly used by all classes. The 
number of persons supported by brass, copper hnd bell-metal works is as 
follows : — 


19J1 

1911 

I90i 


86,474 

4B,2C1 

82,147 


Brass worl«ers are found all over Bengal but especially in Western and 
Central Bengal, and the bell-metal industry belongs to Midnapore, Bankura 
and Murshidabad. The Industrial Census discloses 100 bell-metal factories 
ip, Midnapore district with more than 10 employees each. Fif tv-six have 
lees than 20 and only 3 more than 50, but the total number of emplc^ees was 
returned at 2,179 males and 84 females showing that the figure obtained 
fr<m the general census schedules is deficient. All the factories are pri- 
vately owned and the industry is entirely in the hands of Indians, but is 
highly organized in Ghatal and Kharar in Midnapore district. The masters 
areenterprisingand wealthy and obtain their materials in large quantities— 
tin from the Straits Settlements, copper from Japan and so on; they distribute 
the labour, pay by piece-woric and have a steady demand for their finished 
artibles from Bara Bazar in Calcutta. Bengal .has one large brass fac- 
tory with 754 employees and 84 others, 16 of which aw in Midnapore district. 

Ceramics.— The manufacture of pottery, earthen bowls, bricks, 
tUes glass, etc., is the means of subsistenoe .of 280,146. persons, against 
227 iw in 1911 and 199,970 in 1901. The greatest increase has been among 
fet-makere, from 22,479 in' 1901 to 34,781 in 1911, and 81,185 m mi. 

' 5Sa 
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The increase is partly due to the fact that brick-making is a seasonal occu- 
pation which is taken up at the end of the dry season, and successive enumera- 
tions having taken place each later in Ma'kh than the one before, each found' 
more brick-fields opened and at work than the former one. There is no 
doubt, howeve'r, that there was an unprecedented demand for bricks, the 
price of them stood very high at the end of the war, and in the spring of 
1921 a great deal of energy was put into brick-making. The Industrial 
Census discloses 412 brick and tile factories with 35,096 employees, against 
only 165 with 23,300 employees in 1911. Most of these were along the East 
Indian and the Eastern Bengal Railways northwards from Calcutta, though 
there were also 68 round Dacca. Glass is hardly made in Bengal and there 
are only 6 factories with 464 employees, all in or close to Calcutta on the 
same side of the river. There is one large pottery works belonging to 
Messrs. Bum & Company at Raniganj with 1,296 employees, and a smaller 
with 306 in Calcutta, but potters are found all over the province and the total 
number of workers and dependents is 197,357, 4 per cent, more than in 1911, 
when it was 8 per cent, more than in 1901. The greatest number, 25,365, is 
found in Dacca, but there are more than 10,000 in Mymensingh, in Faridpur, 
in Jessore, in Nadia, in the 24-Pargana8 and in hfidnapore. They almost all 
belong to the Hindu Kumhar caste who are potters by tradition, and women 
often help the men, for female workers were returned as many as half the 
males. 

255. Chemical products and analogous. — Work with chemical products 
properly so called employs only very small numbers indeed, but manufacture 
and refining vegetable oils not only maintains its importance as an industry, 
but employs 148,006 persons against 122,887 in 1911 and 117.773, in 1901. 
Oil presses are usually found singly, worked by the cultivator’s cattle when 
he has no work to do for them on the land. The Industrial Census disclosed 
104 oil mil4 with more than 10 employees each and only 4,063 employees 
in all, and no more than 3 with more than 100 each. No less than 62 of 
them were found in Calcutta itself. Chemical works are 12 in number with 
2,010 employees; there is one large paint works in Howrah with 726 employees 
and one small one in Calcutta; 23 soap and candle factories* with 851 employees 
mostly in the eastern suB&rbs of Calcutta; 10 drug and medicine works with 
754 employees, including one, it may be noticed, at Dacca, well away from 
the industrial area round Calcutta; there are four paper mills, one returned 
in ('Salcntta being only a place where waste paper is collected and sorted 
preparatory to being used again by the mills. There are two large ones and 
a small one on the banks of the Hooghly in the 24-Parganas and one, the 
Bengad Paper mills, at Raniganj among the coal mines of Burdwan district. 
The total staff employed is 4,055 males and 673 females; the three large mills 
are controlled by companies with European directors and all four have Euro- 
pean managers. In the mills the sorting is done by women and is accounted 
skilled labour, but there are no women employed as skilled operatives in other 
processes. More than half the skilled workmen were born in Bengal and 
half the rest in the United Provinces. Among the unskilled labourers there 
are 562 women and 88 boys under 14 to 3,185 adult males, and two-thirds of 
the unskilled labour comes from the United Provinces. Statistics for skilled 
and unskilled workmen employed in the paper mills are to be found in Parts IV 
and V of Census Table XXII. 

256. Food, industries. — The food industries are of a simple nature, for 
out of the 413,890 persons they support, 283,913 are rice pounders and flour 
grinders and their dependents, apjl 57,321 are mak*s of butter, cheese and 
ghee. The number supported by food industries appears considerably less 
thnn 1911 or in 1901, owing to a great decrease among those returned as rice 
pounders and husksrs; rioe mills according to the Industrial Census employ 
only 4,309 persons and the rest are nearly all women who ^ork at^ home. 
Whether to return women who.pound rather more rice than is actually wanted 
for household use as rice-pounders by occupation, or merely ais dependents on 
their husbands, is a matter of some difficulty to decide, and too much must 
not be 'made of the reduction of rice-pounders and flour-grinders and their 
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dmendents, from 381,288 in 1911 to 288,931 in 1921. Of the latter number 
171,844 are women workers, only 15,791 male workers and only 96 278 
• •dependents. 

Wheat hardly grows in Bengal but the Industrial Census disclosed 7 flour 
mills, 3 in Howrah and 4 in Calcutta, with 1,241 employees. The actual 
grinding in a modern flour mill does not employ many persons, and skilled 
labourers were returned at only 141, all adult males. There were only 15 
women and 2 boys to 970 adult males among the unskilled and only 1 in 12 of 
the unskilled labourers was born in Bengal. More than half come from Orissa 
and more than a quarter from the United Provinces. Statistics for flour 
mills are to be found in Parts IV and V of the Census Table XXII. Three 
of the 7 flour mills are controlled by companies with European directors, one 
by a company with Indian directors and one bv a company with a mixed 
board, while the other two are privately owned by Hindus. “ Five have Euro- 
pean managers. 

Rice mills number 137 but only 2 have more than 100 employees. One is 
controlled by a European company and tw# by Indian companies and all the 
rest are privately owned by Indians. They are mostly new ventures, for there 
were only 24 with more than 20 employees in 1911 and there are now 104. 
Sixty-one, nearly half of the 137 mills returned in 1921. are to be found in the 
24-Parg,pas, but there are 22 in Burdwan, 5 in Birbhum, 2 in Bankura, 
10 in Midnapore, 3 in Bogra and one each in Murshidabad, Rajshahi, 
Bakarganj -and Cooch Behar, well away from the industrial area round 
Calcutta. 

There are 51 sugar factories with 1,910 employees, of which 30 with 884 
Employees are located in Jessore, and 9 in Nadia with 149 emplovees. These 
use both date-palm sugar and that obtained from sugarcane. The Cossipur 
factory, just north of Calcutta, belongs to a European company, employs 
as many as 646 persons and is much larger than the rest, all of which are the 
private property of Indians. 

257. industries of dress and the toilet.— Industries of dress support 
363,097 persons and industries of toilet 219,552. Practically all the latter 
are barbers of whom there is one actual worker to 630 of the population. 
The proT)ortion is high when it is remembered that practically every Muham- 
madan wears a beard and so do a nilmber of Hindus. But Bengalis do not 
shave themselves, and the barber is an essential member of society whose 
presence is required at a number of Hindu ceremonies." Of those occupied 
in dress about one-third are tailors, another one-third washermen and 
one-sixth shoemakers. The last have increased very much in number during 
the last decade. Shoes are certainly being worn much more than they were * 
a few years ago and their import was impeded during the war. Most of 
those employed %re mere cobblers, for only 94 boot and shoe factories employ- 
ing more than 10 hands were disclosed by the Industrial Census, with 1,447 
employees, and a small shoemaker, who can really make a new pair of shoes 
is not ofteh to be met with. 91 of these factories were found in Calcutta, 3 
controlled W European companies, one owned by a European and the rest by 
Indians. Tailors have also increased in number since 1911 by 10 per cent., 
and there has been some increase in the us^of cut and tailored clothes, due in 
part to the shortage and high price of materials for the flowing dhotis which 
are the common habit of Bengal. 

258. Building industries. — From the nature of the house in which the 
average Bengali lives, it is not to be expected that the building industries 
should account for the occupation of a great proportion of the population. 
The ’cultivator can build his own house of bamboo mat and thatch, though 
he will perhaps employ a carpenter to help with the wooden framework and 
put on* the corrugated iron roof, if he can affordto run to the expense of one. 
The gharami, the man who builds and repairs, mat and thatched houses, 

«B employed by the better classes, but he is very commonly only a cultivator 
who tak^ up such a job when be hui nothing to do on his land. Different 
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classification of the building industries has been the cause* of some unevenness 
in the figures obtained from the general schedules at successive censuses. 

259. Construction of means of transport.— Construction of means oT* 
transport supports 23,904 persons. This number does not include employees 
in railway workshops who have, in the statistics of the general census, been 
included under the head of Transport bj' Rail. The figures are admittedly 
incomplete for the heading was originally designed for European countries 
where carriage makers, wheelwrights, etc., are classes by themselves, where- 
as the makers of carts, palkis, etc., in India are ordinary carpenters and 
returned themselves as .such. It is interesting to note however that nearly 
20,000 persons are supported by boat building, and that while large 
Ti',iiiil>e, ai'p. so supported in the water districts Bakarganj 3,692, Dacca 
2,432, Khulna 1,354 and the 24-Parganas 8,386 (these include also workers in 
shipw'rights’ yards) there are very few in other parts. 

260. Railway workshops. — There are now 31 railway w^orkshops in 
Bengal, employing as many as 30,387 males and 727 females, against 15 in 
1911 employing 22,272 males and 463 females. The most imj)ortant are 
tlio.se at Kharagpur in Midnapore district for the Bengal-Kagpur Railway, 
which have douWed in size since 1911, at Lillooah in Howrah district for 
the East Indian Railway, at Kanchrapara in the 24-Parganas for the broad 
gauge section of the Eastern Bengal Railway, at Saidpur in Rangpur dis- 
trict for the metre gauge section of the same railway, and at Pahartali close 
to Chittagong for the Assam-Beimal Railway. The total number of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians employed are 28 as managers, 201 in supervision, 
31 in clerical work and 369 as skilled workmen. The total number of skilled 
workmen is 19,067 adult males and 57 boys under 14 years old. None 
of the skilled workers are females. Muhammadan Shekhs are the most 
numerous caste, but Kamars and Lohars are numerous in the engineering 
and allied trades and Kaibarttas in other trades. There are also a number 
of Brahmans and Kayasthas returned among skilled workers. 7,385 
were born in Bengal, 4,109 in the United Provinces, 1,996 in North Bihar, 
1,603 in Madras, 1,210 in South Bihar, 786 in Orissa and only 104 in Chota 
Nagpur while 1,712 came from other parts of India, generally from the 
Punjab. Madrasis are employed mainly at the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
works. The Assam-Bengal Railway works at Chittagong depend more oh 
Bengali labour than the works of the other large railways. Among the un- 
skilled labourers there are 718 adult women, 173 boys and one girl to 9,946 
adult males. Nearly all the women and boys are employed at Kharagpur. 
There Goalas are more numerous than Muhammadan Sheikhs, and Kurmis 
are almost as many, while the next caste in numbers is Telinga. Elsewhere 

' Sheiks are generally the most numerous and after them Chamars and Chhatris 
at Lilooah and Goalas and Chamars at Kanchrapara. Unskilled labour 
is obtained almost entirely from the neighbourhood in the works in Chitta- 
gong, Tippera and Darjeeling districts, but at Khararour most dl it comes 
from Madras, Orissa, the United Provinces and further provinces such as 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. Lijlooah depends mainly on the 
United Provinces and so a less extent does Kanchrapara, while' more, at 
Saidpur come from Bihar. Full statistics of caste and birth-place of work- 
men appear in Parts IV and V of Census Table XXII. 

261. Steamer workshops. — ^There are four workshops maintained in 
connection with inland steamer traffic, and employing 933 males, "^e 

' largest is at Barisal and the second at Narainganj.,* Twelve Europeans andT"" 

i Anglo-Indians are employed and the labour force is almost entirely Bengali; 

' Muhammadan Shekhs are the most numerous caste among skilled and 
unskilled alike. It is interesting to note that, as in the Railway^ workshops, 
a certain number of bhadralok are working. 

262. Shipwrights’ and dockyard workshops.r-Shipwrights’ afid dock- 
yard workshops are 11 in number and are to be founa at the Port of 
Calcutta, except a small one at Chittagong. , The total number of employees is 

1 2,327. Two belong to Government and the remaining 9 to registered compa- • 
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Dies, the directore of 8 of which are Europeans. All are managed by Euro- 
peans. In 1911 there were 9 concerns but the total staff employed was only 
•6,918. Besides the managers, 174 other Europeans and Anglo-Indians are 
employed, mainly in supervision. Among the skilled workinen there is one 
woman and 115 boys to 7,325 adult males. Muhammadan ^eikhs are the 
most numerous caste, then Kaibarttas and Pods, though as many as 399 China- 
men are employed as carpenters, etc. No less than 5,129 of the skilled were 
returned as born in Bengal. Among the unskilled labourers there are 37 
adult women, 97 boys and one girl under 14 to 4,086 adult males. Muham- 
madan Sheikhs are the most numerous caste and then Goalas and Chamars. 
Only 1,284, not much more than a quarter, were born in Bengal, 1,008 in the 
United Provinces, 774 in Orissa, 527 in N^rth and 511 in South BiLar. 
Statistics are given as also for operatives in steamer workshops, in Parts IV 
and V of Table XXII. 

263. Miscellaneous industries! — Among miscellaneous industries the 
most important is that of workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, 
imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. They, and makers of rosaries, beads 
aiid other bangles, necklaces, spangles, linaams and sacred threads, are prac- 
tically 200,000. The number has been rediiced somew'hat since 1911 when it 
W£us twice as many as that of tailors, milliners, dress-makers, etc. 
According to the statistics of the General Census the number of printers has 
decreased very much since 1911, but the figures of the Industrial Census 
do not bear out the same conclusion. They show 243 printing presses with 
more than 10 employees each and 14,117 altogether, and there are a great 
many more smaller ones, for eveiw town has one and sometimes several hand 
presses. Ten of these presses belong to Government, 13 to companies with 
European directors, 12 to companies with Indian directors, and the rest are 
privately owned, 11 by Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the ri'st by Indians. 
Five of them, all in Calcutta, have more than 400, employees each, the 
largest outside the city being the temporary ones engaged In printing the 
Settlement Record-of-rights at Jessore, Banlrara and Bernampore. 

264. Birthplace of factory operativee generally. — From the statistics 
in parts IV and V of Table XXII which have been prepared for skilled 
and unskilled workmen in Collieries, Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Jute Mills, Silk Filatures and Mills, Iron Foundries, Iron and Steel Works, 
Machinery and Engineering Works, Paper Mills, Flour Mills, Railway 
Workshops, Steamer Workshops, and Shipwrights’ and Dockyard Work- 
shops, an interesting analysis can Ije made of the share which people from 
different parts of India take in the organised industry in Bengal. It isj given 
in the following table. Tea is an organised industry, but it is part of agricul- 
ture, and, being of an entirely different nature from other factories, tea gar- • 
dens and their coolies are left out here, though railway and steamer coolies, 
and day labourers (inclufling workers in docks and ships) in Calcutta and 
its suburbs, are included: — 


• 



NrMiJEU 

PEH 10,000 WOREEHS HOUN IN- 




Bengal. | 

Nijrtlj 
Blh.ir. 1 

1 1 

1 i 

II 

1 ChotH 
Nagpur. 

Orlwa, 1 

United 
Provinces. ' 

Madras. 

other purfea 
of India. 

Skilled workmen 

3.910 

r,490 

1,362 

133 

j 691 

1 1,974 

2.30 

1 177 

Unskilled workmen 

2,835 

919 

1,657 

612 

1 1,S67 

1,812 

,3:u 

1 449 


Among both skilled and unskilled together, those Bom in Bengal are 
3,187 W 10,000, decidedly less than one-third, and the proportion born in 
Bengal is very much lower among the. unskilled than among the skilled. In 
•both cases the proportion of BeMalis is lower lhan the figures show for they 
include a number of children oi immigrants, probably rather more. among 
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the skilled than the unskilled, for skilled labourers stay on l<m|ror than oh* 
skilled and bring up their children to do the work they do. North B&ar 
people are rather more numerous than South Bihar people among the skilled ' 
but are not much more than half as many among the unskilled. Skilled 
workmen from Chota Nagpur are very few. The proportion is four times 
as high among the unskilled but is still small. Oriyas are twice as many 
among the unskilled as among the skilled, but people from the United Provin- 
ces are more numerous among the skilled than the unskilled. People from 
Madras and other parts are few in number but more numerous among the 
unskilled than among the skilled. Both among skilled and unskilled the 
province of Bihar and Orissa supplies very many more operatives than does 
Bengal itself. The United Provinces supplies half as many to the skilled as 
Bengal itself does, and two-thirds as many to the unskilled. 

265. Castes and tribes in industry. — Appendices to Parts IV and V of 
Table XXII show the castes which supply the greatest numbers to the work- 
ers in organised industry. Among skilled workmen Muhammadans are just 
one-third of the total, and when tea garden coolies are not included less than 
a quarter of the unskilled. The Hindu castes which supply the largest num- 
bers are as given below, the tea-garden cooHes being excluded: — 




Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Total. 

Gliainar and Muclii 

... 

8,520 

35,141) 

4.9, R60 

Goala 


4,605 

16,130 

20,785 

Tauti and Tatwa 


6,343 

11,846 

18,189 

Santa] 


510 

16,892 

17,402 

Brahfnan 

... 

4,349 

11,054 

15,403 

Teli * ... 


4,769 

9,890 

14,669 

CliaHi Kaibartia 

... 

7,564 

6,097 

13,661 

Banri 


1,071 

11,496 

12,567 

Jalia Kaibartta 


6,122 

5,830 

ll,96f 

Bagdl 

* ••• 

4,669 

7,247 

11,916 

Kaliar 

... 

2,511 

8,709 

11,220 

Dosadli 

« #• 

1,909 

7,290 

9,199 


Most 5f the first six castes in the list are probably immigrants to Bengal 
, and so are practically all of the last two. The Kaibarttas have taken the 
lead among the Bengali castes, and it will be noticed that more of both the 
Chasi Kaibarttas and the Jalia Kaibarttas are skilled than imskilled. 

266. Mechanical power used in mines and industry.' — Statistics of 
the mechanical power used in industry in Bengal are to be found in Part VI 
of Census Table XXII. Out of 2,814 concerns in the Province, each with 
as many as 10 employees, 1,349, almost half, use some sort of mechaniosd 
power. In the case of 987 it is obtained from steam engines which drive 
macWery directly, in the case of 96 oil ei^ines, in the case of 22 water- 
power, and in the case of 21 gas engines. The horse-power of the 
steam engines totals 262,237, of the oil engines 3,169, of the water-power 
1,787, and of the gas engines 1,702. Together*they generate 268,896 horse- 
power. In 39 establishments the machinery is driven by electricity genera- 
ted on the premises by steam engines developing 55,462 horse power, by oil 
engines developing 452 horse-power and by water-power developing 26 horse- 
power. The totiu power of the dynamos is 28,135 kilowatts. In 244 es- 
tablishments the machinery is driven by electricity supplied from outmde. 
Two hundred and twenty of thesS estabUshmmits are in Caloutfa or its {Sub- 
urbs. The power which generates the current st^plied to industrial eondetiw 
having been counted with that of tonoems wbote ipach^ry is direc% driv^*> 
by stesJh, etc., in estimatii^ the total power in use'm we 
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motors in these 244 establishments and put the total 
^^at 324,825 horse-power. For the size of the country it is mfinitesimally 
’small compared with European standards. 96,987 horse-power of it is 
generated in Calcutta and its suburbs. 

The greatest users of power are the following; — 


• 

POWIR OKNlHATin ON THK PRBMlSn 
(HORSB-POWXR OP BNOINRS tSKU)^ 

RIeetriolty sapplled 
from oatsida (bores* 
power of mutoti). 



To drive maobioory 
directly. 

To drlv# dynamos. 

Total horse power. 

Juto mills 

162,368 

30,246 

12,302 

204,976 

Collieries ... 

20,821 

110 

2,425 

23,356 

Railway workshops 

4,873 

7,300 

30 

12,203 

Cottou mills ... 

11,610 

53 

45 

11,708 

Tea factories ... 

8,417 

31 

107 

8,555 

Jute presses ... 

.8,658 

450 

2,280 

6,288 

Arms factories 

1,302 

942 

3,433 

5,677 

Machinery and engineering j 
works. 

736 

3/212 

. 1,284 

5,292 

Shipwrights’ and dockyard 
worksiiops. 

2,970 

399 

2,127 

5,496 

Paper nlills 

1,876 

1,802 

1,300 

4,977 

Iron and steel works 

97 

3,886 

211 

4,193 

Tramway worksliops 


3,730 , 


3,730 

Iron foundries 

1,120 

2,345 

166 

3,631 

liicc mills 

2,472 


539 

3,011 

Oil mills 

2,839 

60 

40 

2,939 

Flour mills ... ... 

2,218 


290 

2,503 

Brick and tile factories 

1,663 



1,663 


In addition there are electric power stations with engines of 29,799 horse- 
power. The jute mills dwarf every other industry as users of power, with * 
engines developing nearly nine times the energy of those used in the colleries, 
wmch in turn is twice as much as in the cotton mills or railway worshops. 
Electricity is by far the most convenient form in which power can be trans- 
mitted to different parts of a factory, and about a quarter of the machinery of 
the jute mills is driven in this manner. Electricity generated on the premises 
is the favourite method of driving machinery in railway workshops, machinery 
, and engineering works*,, and iron foundries, and has been adopted in the most 
* up-to-date of the paper' mills, while arms factories, shipwrights’ workshops 
and to a less extent jute presses use electricity supplied from outside. 

267. OccHpations acoording to reUgion,— The statistics of occupations 
according to religion ai% to be found in Census Table XX. Muhammadans 
are almost double the number of Hindus among the ordinary cultivators, but 
among the landlords and middle-men Hindus are nearly twice as many as 
Muhhmmadans, and nowadays nearly all the great landlords are Hindus. 

In Moghul times there were many great Hindu landlords but there were also . 
a mvnoOT of great Muhammadan zamindars. One by one nearly all the great 
Muhammadtm families have been dispossessed^ and often have disappeared. 
In Tippera, for example, the families of the Muhammadan xamiMflrs o! 
Saraif, Baradakhat, Gangamandal, Patikara and Dpllai Pargaiias covering 
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their lands to Hindus. Only Homnabad remains 
^ _JlWi^dly. The same etoij is repeated elsewhere. Thd 
lUmrog M iibamTrm.dii.Tin which prescribe minute subdivi' 
ffidtiain partly to blame, but very many Muhammadans lost their 
<wly ^ya of British rule, for the more astute Hindus quickly 
ifSn. of masters whom they served in the capacity of managers and 
B^Chts, And made the most of the opportunities which the first operation of the 
Sale Laws after tlxe Permanent Settlement gave them. Old Hindu families 
suffered along with the M uhammad ans, but the supplanters of both were almost 
always Hindus, "l^en one counts them up it is surprising how few of the 
present great landlord families of Bengal date back earlier than the first days 
of British rule, while among the families that have since acquired great 
landed properties that of the Nawab of Dacca is one of the very few instances 
in which they are Muhammadan by religion. In the occupations which are 
not agricultural Hindus commonly take a decidedly larger share than in pro- 
portion to their numbers, but there are some notable exceptions. Muham- 
madans outnumber Hindus in the furniture and building industries and among 
carters, etc., take a larger share in the inland steamer traffic and slightly, out- 
number Hindus among the boat population. They are in a strong majority 
among laskars employed on sea-going vessels and in the crews of lighters, etc., 
in the Port of Calcutta. They supply most of the tailors and butchers, and 
have a predominant interest in trade in means of transport, but they are out 
numbered by Hindus S' to 1 in Trade generally, by 2 to 1 in the Public Force, 
3 to 1 in Public Administration and nearly 5 to 1 in the Professions and 
Liberal Arts. They are not greatly outnumbered in domestic service and are 
in a slight majority in the unproductive occupations. 


268. Workers and dependents. — ^The census schedule was to be' filled 
up for a worker by an entry of his occupation in a column provided for the 
purpose and the next column was to be left blank. In the case of a dependent 
the second of those two columns was to be filled up with the occupation of the 

g erson by whom the dependent was supported, and the first column was to 
e left blank. It is inevitable that a certain number of such papers as the 
census schedules should be filled up carelessly, and the fact that the 
column for workers came before the column for dependents meant that more 
dependents must have been mistakenly entered as workers than vice ver0. 
A certain number of instances came to light during the course of 
tabulation in which there had undoubtedly been mistakes of this 
sort made, i.e., when a female was recorded as an actual worker in the 
occupation of police constable or village watchman, but it is not possible to 
detect such an error except in a few instances. The wife of a potter for 
example may help her husband with his work or she may not, and if she was 
mistahenlv entered as a worker no incongruity would be obvious. The 
student of the census statistics should bear this point in mind, that the statis- 
tics probably somewhat overstate the proportion of workers'among the total 
population, and that there are really rather more dependents to each thousand 
workers than the 1,837 which the figures indicate. The system of enumera- 
tion having however ^n the same ^ over India, not qg% at this but previ- 
ous census enumerations, the figures of this census Bengal are safely ^ 
comparable with tihe figures for other parts of India il|l for Bengal at previ-* 
ous censuses. The proportion of dependents to workers varies very much 
from occupation to occupation. The variation depends to some extent on the 
economic advantages or disadvantages of the man engaged in each several 
occupation, the value of his remuneration, the stand&rd of living in his walk 
in li te, etc. , but they are influenced by a number of other circumstances besides, 
e.g., whether the occupation is one in which a man’s wife and children can 
work with him; whether custom permits a woman of the class which follows 
a particular occupation to find work independently, for instance, by I piaki ng 
paddy or keeping a little diop; whether a particular occupation is muc^ is 
the bands *of immigrmits frcnn outside the Province who have left thrir 
depenctots at home, and so on. The variations are extremely interestii^ 
and the figures in the following table showing the numbers of dependents per 
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of moat common occupfttiona followed in Bensel 
in IWl and 1921 are worthy of examination: — ' * 


Income from rent of laud« 




Hsmbif dsptndtiiU par 
1.000 vorken. 

twt. •, wn. 

2,8:8 2,688 

Ordinary agriciilturiata 




2,293 

2,340 

Field kboureri 



... 

1,444 

1,206 

Tea garden coolies 



... 

311 

325 

Coal miners 



... 

447 

778 

Textile industries 


... 

... 

R95 

915 

Metal industries 

... 


... 

1,60 V 

1,606 

Ceramics 

... 


... 

899 

961 

Food iudustries 


... 


735 

454 

Transport 




989 

886 

Trade 

... 



1,480 

1,383 

public administration 

... 



1,987 

2,052 

Law 



... 

2,601 

3,020 

Medicine 

... 



2,099 

1,855 

InstruGiioii 

... 

... 


1,568 

1,440 

Domestic service 


... 

... 

512 

440 

Unpruductive occupations 

... 

... 

... 

583 

533 


Ih Bengal in 1911 there were 1, 799 dependents per 1,000 workers, rather 
fewer than the 1,837 which the statistics of 1921 show. The result is some- 
what unexpected seeing that there has been so great a fall in the birth-rate 
in the last four years and consequent reduction in the proportion of young 
children to adults, and the change must in part be accounted for by a rather 
different distinction between dependents and workers having been made, 
especially in respect of those supported by the food industries and those 
employed in labour in the fields, and to some extent, by reduction of immigra- 
tion. The proportion is noticeably higher in Eastern Bengal than in Central 
and Western Bengal, partly because the birth-rate has been much higher in 
Eastern Bengal and partly because the organized industries in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta attract workers, many of whom leave their dependents at 
home. Generally speaking the proportion of dependents is higher in th§ occu- 
pations connected with agriculture than in others, and these support a lower 
proportion of the total population In Central and Western Bengal than else- 
where. In the table above the very low proportion of dependents to workers 
among tea garden coolies is due to the fact that women and children find 
employment as easily as the men and the coolies belong to a class the women of 
which are permitted by custom to work out of doors. The same may be said of 
coal-miners, but in their case more of them are temporary immigrants than in 
t^ case of tea garden coolies, who are imported for long periods. The statis- 
tics show a large decrease in the number of dependents upon coal-miners in 
* the last ten years and an increase in tlie proportion of female to male workers, 
but this is not borne out by the figures obtained from the Industrial Census 
return and too much must not therefore made of it. The low proportion of de- 
pendents in the food industries is due to the fact that so many finales are 
engaged in paddy-husking, grain parching, etc. Here, too, there has been a 
great change in tne last 10 years due to the decrease by 100,000 in the number 
of women returned as workers in paddy-husking. The greater number of depen- 
dents to metal workers than to textile workers is due to the fact that more of the 
factory textile industry is worked by immigrants than in the case of metal 
industlies. Ceramics is mostly brick and tile-making, engaged in in 
Bengal by the very poor and by immigrant labourers. Domestic servants 
iwve few dependents, partly bepause there are many females among them, 
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commonly orphan girls or widows and always poor women, and partly becauM 
many domestic servants are immigrants, cooks from Orissa, etc. The riw m 
the proportion of dependents in this case is due to the reduction in the numbers . 
of servants who are immigrants from beyond Bengal. The same cause 
explains the increase in the case of those employed in transport, especially 
carters and boatmen. The different proportions in the caM of those engaged 
in legal, medical and educational professions in public administration 
and among the landlord class, and the changes which have taken place »since 
1911 are very interesting. In 1911 the lawvers had proportionately far the 
largest number of dependents and the landlords came next. In both cases 
the number of dependents has been very much reduced. The legal profession 
is becoming overcrowded and is not so remunerative to the average practi- 
tioner as it was, while rents have not risen with the rise of prices and the 
landlord class are not nearly so well off as they used to be. The ordinary 
cultivators and field labourers together have much the same number of depen- 
dents as thev had 10 years ago, in spite of the fall in the birth-rate. They 
'have not suftered in the same manner from the rise of prices as those with 
fixed incomes, for the increase in the value of agricultural produce has b^n 
to their advantage rather than otherwise. Those employed in public admin- 
istration were not as well off as the lawyers or the landlords in 1911 and had 
fewer dependents than the doctors. The number has not been reduced in 
this case to the same extent as in the case of lawyers and landlords, but 
there has been a decided reduction, whereas in the case of the medical pro- 
fession there has been so great an increase that doctors have more depen- 
dents now than those engaged in public administration. The educational 
profession has always been poorly paid and the number of dependents on the 
school masters is much less than upon other professional men, but during 
the last decade it has very decidedly increased. 

269. Emplayment of women. — ^According to the census figures Bengal has 
2,271,887 females who are actual workers, 167 per 1,000 male workers, which 
is a far smaller proportion than is found in India as a whole, in which there 
is commonly 1 female worker to 2 male workers. Half the females returned 
as workers were among those supported by ordinary cultivation, three quar- 
ters of a million ordinary cultivators, a quarter of a million field labourers 
and nearly 100,000 rent receivers. Tea employs another 100,000 women, 
fishing 35,000, textile industries 418,000, basket-making 30,000, pottery 
3,5.000, rice pounding and husking 170,000, trade in foodstuffs 145,000, 
domestic service 115,000, begging 120,000 and prostitution 35,000. These 
are in round numbers the occupations in which women are most often found 
in Bengal. Women workers outnumber men only in cotton spinning (a very 
small industry in Bengal) rope, twine and string making, silk spinning, 
rice pounding, grain parching, trade in fuel, midwifery, etc., begging, and 
prostitution. By contrast with conditions in other countries than India, it 
is curious that among tailors, milliners, etc., men outnumber women by 13 to 
1, by 9 to 1 in trade in textile materials, etc., and even in domestic service 
by 3 to 1. 

As has been mentioned in the last paragraph the arrangement of l^e 
census schedules made it inevitable that the number of female workers should 
be exaggerated, but even the figures as they stand show that not nearly so 
many of the female population are working and earning as in European coun- 
tries. For coihparison with European standards it will be convenient to 
expresis the measure of occupation of women in Bengal as the nmber of 
females occupied per 1,000 aged 10 and over, for that is the fonn in which 
the measure is commoidy expr^ed in Europe. Practically no girls under 
10 are earning money in this country, except a few beggar children, and we 
may take it that all the 2,271,887 occupied females were over age of 10.“ The 
totd number of females aged 10 and over is 16,180,044, so that the number 
of occupied females per 1,000 aged 10 and over is about 141. The*^ corre- 
sponding figures for England and Wales the census of 1911 was more than 
twice as great, 325, and’the last decade has undoubtedly shown a great increase, 
in the amployment of women in England. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— General distribution by occupation. 


• 



Ndmbbh bcpportid 






AND BlfPLOYlD 

PKIICENTAOB OF THOU 




PRU 10,000 UP THB 

aUPPOKTRO WHO ARI— 

Claim, iub<elaH and order. 



VnOLR POPULATION. 

* 

s 





Workers and 

Workers 

Aotnal 

Dependants. 




dependants. 

only. 

workers. 

• 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

BIMM 

... 

... 

19,000 

0,520 

II 

II 

A.-MOOUOTION OF RAW MATERIALI ... , 

... 

... 

1,000 

2,550 

If 

II 

I.-Ixploltatiofi of ■niimM and vatatation 

... 

... 

7,005 

2,500 

If 

II 

1. PRKturp and agriculture 

... 


7.770 

2,502 

32 

68 

(/i) Ordinary cniTlTftt Ion 

... 

... 

7,848 

2,420 

B2 

68 

(b) G rowers ot special products and market sardculuga 

... 

81 

54 

A8 

34 

(c) Forestry 

1 (4) Raising of farm stock 

... 


6 

5 

as 

41 



51 

24 

78 

22 

(e> liaising of small nulmala 

... 

... 

5 

1 

40 

AO 

2. Fishing and bunting — 


... 

85 

80 

40 

60 

II.— Exploitation of minarala 

... 

... 

21 

10 

00 

31 

8. Mines 

... 

... 

*1 

•14 

Afl 

81 

4. Quart ies of liaid rocks 

... 


A2 

88 

6. Salt ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

69 

81 

B.-PIIEPARATION AND BUPPLY OF MATERIAL 8UBBTANCES ... 



1,020 

037 

46 

55 

Ill.-lnduitry 



701 

302 

00 

If 

6. Textiles 



f16 

114 

57 

48 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

8 

4 

39 

61 

8, Wood 

... 


84 

50 

42 

58 

tt. Metals 

••• 


42 

10 

3b 

62 

' 10. Ceramics 

... 


88 

51 

as 

47 

U. Chutnical products prniierly so cblled and analogous 



55 

It 

30 

64 

12. Food luduslrles 

... 


87 

81 

r.b 

42 

18. Industiies of dross and the toilet 

... 


122 

46 

37 

68 

14. Furniture industries 

... 


1 


64 

86 

IS. Building industries 

... 

.. 

42 

18 

46 

54 

10. (Construction of means of traUBiKirt 

... 

... 

5 

2 

42 

58 

17. Production and transmission of physical forces (benti light, 

1 

1 

46 

54 

eleorrioicyi motive, power, etc.). 






18. Other iniscollaneous nod uudeflned industrii'S ... 

... 

... 

81 

28 

3R 

62 

IV.'-Traniport 

... 

... 

105 

70 

50 

50 

10. Transport by air 

... 

... 

... 

... 

88 

12 

20. Transport by water 

... 

... 

48 

25 

4b 

52 

21. Transport by ruad ... 

... 

... 

6S 

81 

56 

44 

22. Transport by rail 

... 


84 

16 

46 

54 

2d. Po..t oWce, telegraph and telephone services 

... 

... 

8 

5 

37 

68 

V.-Tpada 

... 


513 

207 

00 

00 

24. Banks, establishments of credit, axoliange and insuranco 

... 

55 

11 

88 

67 

26. Brokerage, oommissiun and export 

... 

... 

8 

8 

48 


2A. Trade In textiles 

... 

... 

48 

18 

88 

- 

* 61 

27. Trade in skins, leather, fur, etc 

... 

... 

15 

6 

87 

68 

28. Trade in wood .•> 

... 

... 

7 

5 

45 

55 

20. Trade lu metals 

... 

... 

2 

1 

88 

62 

80. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles ... — 

— 

... 

1 

... 

46 

54 

81. Trade MI obeinioal products 

... 

... 

8 

2 

49 

51 

82. Hotels, oufes, restaurants, etc 

... 

... 

8 

5 

52 

48 

83. Other trade In food staffs 

... 

... 

822 

180 

4U 

60 

84. Trade iu oluttiiug and toilet articles 

38. Trade lu furniture 

... 

... 

5 

2 

44 

56 

... 

... 

10 

4 

88 

62 

86. Trade In b Jlldiiig matei tals 

... 

... 

2 

1 

88 

62 

87. Trade In menus of transport 

... 

... 

5 

1 

42 

58 

88. 1'mdd lu fuel 

... 

... 

7 

4 

57 

48 

88. Trade in articles of luxury aud those pertaining to letters and 

18 

0 

89 

61 

the arts aud sciences. 







p 40. Trade of other sorte 

... 


18 

15 

46 

64 

0.~PUBU0 ADMINIB1RATIOR AND LIBIRAL ARTS 

... 

... 

202 

78 

so 

17 

VI.-PiMla forct 


... 

27 

10 

so 

01 

41. Army 

... 

... 

1 

1 

77 

24 

42. Navy 

... 

... 

... 

... 

50 

50 

48. Airforoi - 




14 

87 


44. Polloe • 

... 


18 

61 

W. PWMio BdiMtpatloii 

... 

... 

10 

10 

If 

17 

« 45. Publlo admlniatratloD 

... 

... 

10 

10 

f 

81 

67 

mi. PPttMtlma Md IftiHd aata 

.M 


m 

II 

If 

00 

46. BeligloD 

• 47. Law "• ••• 

»; 


8 

IB 

1 

29 

28 

71 

72 

48. Medloine «• 

... 

... 

• & 

U 

22 

68 

^ 49. ItMtruotioQ - 

•M 

u» 

H 

1 

89 

61 

• 50. LittaraaodartiaodiolaDoei *>• ^ 



If 

T 

1 

89 

~T 

61 

e 


— U 

i* 
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NDHBIR NUPPOIITPD 
AND HKPLOTIO 
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• 
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•OPPOftTBO WUO ABB— 

Workon and 
dapandaota. 

Warkara 

only. 

Aokoal 

workan. 

Dapendanta. 

1 

S 

S 

4 

• 5 

•.-MMILLANIOVI ... .. ... 

... 


414 

m 

If 

44 

IK.— PtPMM llviRl palMllMlf M tkalp tattMt ... 



... 

. • 

i 

M 

14 

ftl. PurAOUt llviiiR priaalpally oa thslr iDoome 

- •• 

... 

1 

1 

18 

84 


«. 

... 

Ml 

BB 

If 

14 

6i. DomoAtlu SjrTioe «. 



... 

141 

H 

88 

14 

XI.— iMMirialMtlir K«toHk«d ottiiiMtloR 



... 

toi 

17 

4/ 

iS 

58. Oaueral taruii which do uot iudioate dofluite 

ooeupaNoD 

... 

HI 

•7 

47 

51 

xii.-nmiPoKuotivt 


... 

BB 

BO 

If 

B7 

54. Inmttsi of Jails Aiylutui and atmihouADi 



1 

B 


1 

55. Bei^garfi, vagrHiitsand prostltuttm 

... 

... 

M 

17 

62 

18 

58. Other uaouiuifled non^produotlva (oduitriea 






40 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution bt occupation in natural 

DIVISION. 


NUMBBH PEE MILLH OP TOTAL POPULATION SUPPORTED IN- 


Occupstioa. 




North 

Bait bbmgal. 
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Bengal 
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Bengal 
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5 

6 
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8 
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18 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Occupations combined with aobicultube 

WHERE AOBICULTURIt IS THE SOBSIDIAKT OCCUPATION. 

/ n HiniBIB pan IIILLB WHO A.BB PABTULLT i.OBianLTt)BISTS. 






North 

BUT BINQAL. 



fieiigat. 

West 

Bengal 

(Burdwan 

DUlsloii.) 

Central 

Bengal 

(PresideDoy 

Dirlsion.) 

Bengal 
(Bajshahi 
Division 
and Oooeh 
Behar). 

Daeoa 

DlvUiou. 

Ohlttaguog 

DlTislob 

and 

Tripnra 

State. 

Whole Of 
Baet 
Bengal. 

• 

Sikkim. 

1 

2 

t 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL 

It 

t1 

It 

tt 

It 

ft 

to 

t 

A.<-OpoOuotlon of raw iwitoplati 

i 

t 

t 

t 

i 

1 

i 

1 

*1.— Rxpinltaiion of aDlmsls 

i 

% 

8 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

and eegltatinii 









II.~Exploltatloo of minerals ... 

i 

a 

123 1 

... 





■.-^raporatloii ond laoplf of 

ta 

tt 

41 

t1 

79 

m 

tt 

190 

iMtoplal tybttOMOt. 









in.— Industry 

to 

61 

87 

61 

76 

104 

88 

246 

IT. —Transport 

ti 

67 

60 

44 

93 

68 

78 

61 



It 

66 

63 

69 

81 

121 

92 

119 

0.— PiMlo odMlolilratlon ond 

m 

Itt 

7t 

154 

144 

Itt 

140 

fJ 

llboral 









Vl.-Publlo force 

na 

226 

107 

221 

216 

101 

177 

121 

VII.— Publio admlnlstratioD ... 

71 

86 

43 

116 

120 

64 

98 

116 

Tm. —Professions and liberal 

12t 

160 

78 

182 

132 

146 

137 

80 

Aru. 









D.~IIImoIImooui 

it 

tt 

it 

It 

it 

17 

to 

0 

IX.— Persons llrlug on their 

7t 

102 

82 

106 

170 

81 

99 


Income. 









X.— Domeetio eerelof 

It 

16 

14 

17 

21 

34 

26 

9 

XI. — lusuffldentlj deeorihed ooou. 

patloiii. 

XII. — Unproduatlre 

t4 

27 

28 

29 

46 

69 

66 

10 

It 

18 

7 

16 

8 

11 

9 



* Tlie flgurei >i«ro glv«a refer to p^noni other than thoia whose main maaos of support was from rout of af riuoUural laodi ordinary 
•altiTalori and field labourer! who retaroed lubsldlary ocoupatioui lu these three groeps. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLFi V. — Occupations combined with aqriculture 

WHERE agriculture IB THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION. 


LANDLORDS (BRNT-BBOBIYBRS). 

OULTITATOBB (BEHT-PATEBS). 

FABli SUBVANTS AND FIELD- 
LABOT7BER8. 


Number 



Number 


Number 

SaBBlDIARY OOOUriTlOV. 

per 10,000 

SUBflDllllT OOCUPATIOH 

. 

per 10,000 
who 

BUBBIDIABY OOflUPATION. 

per 10,000 
who 


follow it 



follow it. 


follow it. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

1 

TOTAL «. 

IJSi 

TOTAL 

M* 

tit 

TOTAL - 

49t 

Beni< payers 

470 

Bentreoelrers 

... 

68 

Bent-payers 

145 

Koney.lenders and frala<dealen 

114 

Agrteulturel labonrere 


180 

Oeoeral labonreri •* - 

70 

Trailers In Jute •.. 

96 

lCoaoy«lcudersand grain dealen 

89 

Oattle-breedereand milkmen ... 

8 

Other traders 

60 

Traders in jute 

... 

11 

Gotten weaver! 

15 

1 

92 

Other traders 

... 

122 

81^ and tasaors weavers 

1 

OottoD wearers 

24 

Oattle*breeders and milkmen 

11 

Jute weavers 

1 

Bilk and taaeore wearers 

8 

Oottoo weaters 

... 

27 

Goal miners ... .m 

8 

4ote wearers 

27 

Bilk and tdesore wearcia 

... 

1 

Tea-garden oooUei 

1 

Others ... ». ... 

818 

Jute weavers 

... 

1 

PDttara - 

4 

Goal xninen 

M. 

S 

Leather worken 

7 


4 

Taa*gardefl ooolies 

... 

1 

Factory Iron worken 

* 1 


c 

Fottm 


8 

Othrr Iron workers 

8 



Leather worken 

... 

8 

Oarpentsrs **. 

6 



Paotory iron workers ... 
Other iron worken 

•ee 

1 

Oil prtssars ... 

4 




4 

Employees on steamen •» 

7 



OarDentere 

... 

16 

Otbors ». ». 

* 807 



Oil breMers 

... 

18 





Bmplotreei on steamera ... 
ICedloal praotiUonm m* 

«ea 

8 





... 

18 


t 

e 


Othbri 

r 


815 




17- 
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8DBSIDIARY TABLE VL— Occupations of females uy sub-classes 
AND selected ORDERS AND GROUPS. 


OrOUp 

Occupation- 

Numdbr of actual 

WORKERS. 

Number of 
females p,<r 
1,000 uialM. 

Ko. 

Ma'cs. 

Femaloe. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


TOTAL 

U, 500, 833 

2,271,887 

197 


l.—IxplolUtioii of anfiMit and vaiatatloiii 

10,025,100 

1,285,512 

in 


1. PAflTUftE AND AGRIOULrunE 

10,678,027 

1,225,157 

115 


(a) ORDr.ViRY OULTIVATION 

10,503,305 

1,105,755 

107 

1 

2 

4 

■» 

Iiiouuiu from rent of tgi Icultiiral laud 

Ordiuaiy oultlvatora 

Farm 

FieliMabourerH 

2Ul,r>3t 

8.620 M71 

l.riio.Dfii 

99,nj8 

7.)4,t)50 

.",10 

255.196 

310 

88 

.58 

166 


(6) OROWKRB OB' hPIUUli RIIODOCTS ANf) MARKKT liARDUN- 
ING. 

155,237 

110,810 

705 

7 

Tea, coffee, cinohutia rubber and iudiffu fdantatioue 

*' Fruit, dowei, vegecublci betel vine, arucanut, etc., sroaer-t 

114.461) 

30.781 

108.(185 

2,223 

oriii 

U 


(e) Forestry 

10,225 

5,022 

200 

S 

lii 

Wooduiittera, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., oollectora 
and charcoal buiuura. 

Lac colleciure 

8.342 

46 

2,342 

2S1 


(d) lUliilNa oV FARM STOCK 

111,258 

5,101 

37 

11 

u 

0 tttle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

Ilardamen, iltupherds, goatheida, etc 

1,417 

10J,6U6 

409 

3,694 

289 

34 


(tf) IIAI81NO OF SMALL ANIMALS 

3,522 

2,280 

057 

li 

Bilk wormi 

3.518 

2,979 

648 


3. PIStlING AND HUNTING ; 

150,010 

95,558 

252 

17 

Flablug 

144,968 

35,190 

243 


IJ.-laaloitatlM of minapals 

30,250 

29,073 

780 


3. MINKS 

30,253 

29,089 

700 


Coal mines 

88.242 

29,009 

760 


Ill.-lnduatry 

1,131,080 

515,558 

970 


6. TEXTILES 

515,551 

125,888 

300 

Si 

37 

3i 

3i 

31 

3i 

Ootton splnuiug 

Got! on aulag and weaving 

JutesDlnniug aud weaving 

Hope, twine and string 

Silk spinner 

Silk weaver 

6,831 

152.826 

212.3.15 

4,283 

762 

3,444 

7.160 

58,526 

46.364 

5.961 

3,012 

1.580 

1,047 

383 

218 

I. 392 

J, 68ff 
459 


3. WOOD 

137,152 

51,501 

229 

4i 

Basket.xnskors and other industries of woody materials, including 
leaves and thatchers aud b iilders working with bambOu reeds 
and similar materials. 

38,873 

39.803 

768 


10. OERAMIOS 

111,050 

58,0$$ 

521 

46 

M 

Potters and earth )u pipe and bowl makers 

Brick and tile makers 

00,182 

50,715 

30,211 

5,438 

502 

107 


ll. OHBMIOAL PR0DU0T3 PROPEllLY SO CALLED AND ANALO- 
♦ GUUB. 

50,905 

7,771 

109 

41 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

44,694 

7,410 

166 


13. FOOD INDUSTRIES 

50,117 

182,171 

5,040 

<6 

47 

Rice pounders aud hiiskers, flour grluders 

Grain parchersi etc 

15,791 

1,030 

171,044 

7,441 

10,803 

4.088 


18. INDUSTRIES OF DRESS AND*THB TOILET 

100,025 

25,20$ 

122 

77 

X 

Tailors, millloers, dreKS makers, darners and embroiderers on linen 

Washing, dvelng and oUanlng 

Barbers, hair dressors aud wig makers 

41.409 

87,087 

70,609 

8.005 

13,127 

0.376 

4 

74 

- 864 
76 


e 

16. BUILDBrO INDUSTRIES - 

02,025 

0,290 

112 


lg« 01%EB MIBOBLLANBOU8 AND UNDEFINED INDUSTRIES ... 

m,oio 

10,002 

100 

41 

lOt 

* Makers of bangles or beads or neoklaoes of other materlsli than 
glass and makers of spangles, rosaries, Ungams and saored 
. tbread. • 

• Sweepsfs. soavangers, etc 

• 1,400 

80,785 

1,407 

7.110 

m 

4 

843 


55 
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CHAPTEB XIl-OCCDPATION, 


i 

— — — — * - 9 j 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Occupations of females by sub-classes 

AND SELECTED ORDEBS AND GROUPS— COncZudcrf. 


Oronp 

No. 

• 

• 

1 

OccupttloD. 

Number of actual 

WORKIBI. 

Nnmberol 

females 

Males. 

Females. 

per 1,000 

males. 

* 

1 

2 

8 


ft 


IV.— Tranipopt 

954,001 

77,700 

Bit 


20. TIIANBPOKT BY WATER 

700,094 

792 

2 

* 102 

Labourers employed on ibe oonstnictioo and maiotenaDce of streams, 
rlTvis andcauals. 

04 


"■ 


21. TRAI^SPOBT BY ROAD 

740,090 

H^n 

00 

112 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges 

48,870 

12,856 

24S' 


V.-Tptdo 

007,447 

702,590 



26. TRADE IN TEXTILES 

70,905 

7,700 

0r 


80. TRADE IN POTTERY, BRICKS AND TILES 

7,257 

090 

00r 


13. OTHER TRADE IN FOOD STUFFS ... 

474,004 


090 

131 

182 

138 

18ft 

180 

Fish dealers ... 

Orocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments 

Sailers of milk, butter, ghee, cheese, poultry, eggs, etc 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruits and arecanut sellers 

Oraiu aud puleo dealers 

]26,B20 
127, 4)0 
47,3ft0 
72,160 
08.635 

54,174 

10,928 

16,286 

18,371 

41.487 

430 
OS' 
848 
250 
> 604 


88. TRADE IN FUEL 

0,977 

9.790 

7,7001 


89. TRADE IN ARTICLES OF LUXURY AND THOSE PERTAIN- 
INQ TO LETTERS AND THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

29,025 

2,8$e 

774 


Dealers in common bangles, bead, necklaces, fans, small articles 
toys, bunting and' fishing tackles, flowers, etc. 

4,087 

m 

241' 


0.-milU0 ADMINItTRATION AND UIIRAL ART! 

952,000 

77,774 

40 


VI.— Publlo fopoi - 

00,505 





VIII.— FroftnloM and Hbaptl artt 

290,942 

. 70,770 

7r 


46. RELIGION 

97,990 

2J41 

20 


c 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monaittics, etc 

1.200 

85 

70 


48. MEDICINE 

40,797 

10,881 

220 


Midwlves, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. 

4,G25 

8,441 

2,041 


49. INSTRUCTION 

47,979 

2,040 

00 


B.HRISQRLUIIROUR 

099,970 

992,000 



II.-Papaoiii living pHnelpilly on tholp Ineomo ... 

70,200 

9,440 

292 


X.-Doniittlo tnpvloo 

990,007 

779,900 

94» 


Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, watchmen and other indoor 
servants. 

880,677 

116,863 

862 


XI,-ln9nffloi«ntlp doaoplRod oonapitloni 

P 

400,590 

04400 

120 

r 

Labourers and workmen otherwise uoipecifled 

226,809 

ft0,609 

920 

e 


I 

XIL-Unppodiiotlvo .» ... 


' r' 

187,822 

^ f 42 r 


W. BBOGABS. TAGRANTS AND PROSTITUTES ... ... 

77440« 

107400 

7420 

120 

*^Seggaii, Togronts, witotaai, siiiarde, eto. * 

• ProcUzeriasdproilltufes «. ... ^ 

* , - ■■ „ 

114,487 ; 
9 

)2L94ll 

IMfl 

1451 




0 
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SUBSIDIABT TABLE VII.— Numbebs .supported by selected occupations, 1921, 

1911 AND 1901. 





• 


Peroemtaob of 

Oloap 


PopnUtloo 

Population 

Population 

VARIATION, 

Ofloapatioos. 

supported in 
1921. 

supported in 

1911. 

supported In _ 




Hp. 

1901. 

ISll-Sl. 

190M911. 




1 

• 

S 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 


lUML 

87,899,481 

49,999,949 

98 , 881,778 


9 

+ 9 


or MW MATIMM 

97,897,929 

99,077,947 

81 , 888,881 

+ 

4 

+ 19 


l.-4ipMttitloa of tnliiMlt and voiotatlon 

97,199,989 

99,999,079 

81 , 988,890 

+ 

4 

+ 19 


1.— PASTURE AND AGHIOULTURK 

99,979,499 

98,9/9,879 

80 , 887,890 

+ 

9 

+ 18 

* 

<P) ORDINARY CULTIVATION 

19,194,99/ 

94,994,977 

80 , 080,130 

+ 

9 

+ 18 

1 

9 

9 

laoome from root of agricultural laod 

Ordinary eultWatora ••• ••• ^ ••• 

Agauta, managara of laodad astatea (not plautara), 

1,319,302 

30.643.377 

133.776 

1,306,266 

39,748,666 

30ii.346 

978.016 

37,466,893 

339,410 

+ 

9 

8 

86 

+ 93 

+ H 

9 


olarka, rant*oollacton, ato. 

19,001 

4,389,146 


( 319,604 

t 1.804,916 




4 

9 

0 

Farm aervanta 

Fiald-labourara 

]> 3.433,099 


98 

+ 141 


<1) GROWERS 0? SPECIAL PRODUCTS AND MARRET 

997,984 

949,949 

999,994 

+ 

18 

+ /' 


OARDENINO. 







<1 

Tea, coffee, olnohona, and indigo plantation 

392,610 

948,491 

809,368 

+ 

18 

1 

+ 19 

* 

7 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel rubber vine, areoanat, 

95,044 

94^149 

99,862 

+ 



etc., growera. 








<c) FORESTRY ... 

19,814 

99,999 

90,999 

- 

18 

+ 49 

s 

Foreat ofBoera, rangera, guarda, eto 

4,334 

1,960 

1,600 

+ 

131 

+ 31 

p 

Wood-outtara, flra*wood, oataohu, rubber, eto.. 

18,439 

1 38,806 

18,780 


36 

+ 61 


• oolleatora and oharooal burnara. 

61 


10 

Lao^ollaotora 

) 






(d) BAISINO OP lAHM 8T00E 


$os,$$* 

881,088 

- 

01 

8 

11 

IS 

IS 

Oattle and buffalo braedera and keepara ... 

Sheep, goat and pig btaadara .*• 

Braedera of other anlmala (horaea, muiea, oameu, 

8,686 

849 

69 

40,934 

3,138 

189 

48,803 

3,160 

144 


91 

80 

60 

->» 7 

r 1 

8 

14 

aaaea, eto.). 

Berdamen, abepherda, goatberda, etc. 

144,166 

363,448 

376,766 

- 

46 

5 


(a) BAISIHO op small ANIMALS 

14,899 

49,909 

79,449 


99 

- 41 

• u 

Blrda, beea, eto 

11 

j> 43,669 

78,i/6 

- 

66 

46 

16 

BUkworma 

^14,491 






9.— FISHING AND HUNTING 

48/,4/9 

949,499 

088,800 

- 

80 

/ 

IT 

18 

Flahlng 

Hunting 

448,378 

3,040 

043,864 

3,641 

664,044 

1,866 


80 

15 

9 

+ 48 


ll.-lEtNMtion if RdlMPilS 

97,47/ 

719,877 

49,99/ 

- 

10 

+ 100 


8,-MINBS 

97,449 

119,719 

99,79/ 


10 

+ 100 

IS 

Ooalmioea ... 

97,434 

114,693 

89,761 

- 

16 

,+ 189 

90 

91 

Petroleum wella 

Minea and matalUo mlnarala (gold, Iron, manganeae, 

1 

17 

31 

!" 

+ 

19 


etc.). 






) 


A-QUABRIKS HARD ROOKS 

/9 

889 

to 

- 

99 

+ 4,998 

1 

8.-BALT, ETO 

/I 

179 

880 


99 

+ 18 

9S 

94 

Rook, aea and aarab aalt 

Extraction of aaltpetre, alum aod other lubataooea 

9 

4 

1 378 

360 

- 

96 

+ 16 

^ aolobta in water. 








•.-HMPMUTIOR AM SOPHY OP MAnMAL tOOSTANOli 

9,99/, /99 

9,7/9,999 

0 , 801,008 

+ 

/ 

+ 9 


III.HMiitpy 

9,9t/,99/ 

9 , 998,198 

9,999,498 


9 

+ 9 


a-textilbs - 

/, 099, 499 

999,979 

001,887 

+ 

10 

+ 9 

98 

96 

97 

I- 

Ootton ginning, ol^nlng and preialng 

' Ootton aplnning 

Ootton eiatng and weaving 

Jute iplnnlnf and weaving 

3, 603 
91,379 
497,638 
396,843 
< 66.676 
19,684 
130 

904 

1 469,903 

i 887,676 

S,108 

678.016 

136,460 

16.618 

+ 

+ 

188 

13 

41 

87 

20 

+ 184 

Jnte preaatng - 

Rom, twine and itriiig ... ... «• 

• OtbM flbifii (ooooanut. aloes, flax, hemp, strew, eto.) 

^ S6.198 

1,841 

98, 6U 
5.44S 


36 

93 

+ . 11 
78 

W 

11 

spool carding and spinning 

W^savlng of wooUsn btaoESti *m ... 

1,078 

SOS 

4.6S6 

B.061 

1 S,S97 

9,481 

- 

44 

6 

99 

91 

94 

Weaving of woollen oarpete 

• Bilk spinners ... 

1 48.788 

60,898 

> - 

70 

i 

I 

s 

91 

Bilk wsavfcs .... , «• 

• Wotksrs in Hslr. oaiMl sad bons hair... 

P^ng, btoiohing. printing, pesparatlon and spong, 

• ; sroMfmibrok^^ 

^Bntif Cwrlttsd tsitUs tadnstriis. 

, r 838 

S86 

•10 

S67 

1 689 

1 - *' 

10 

+ 7 

1 *f 6 


.1.047 

1,70B 

aS 

1 ’ " 40C 

4 

\ - 

' 41 

f 841 

' 1 '".'r** 


r— : SS'A / 
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CHAPTER XII— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Numbees supported by selected occupations, 1921, 

1911 AND l%l— continued, . . 





• 

• 

<Hc ipatioiis. 

Fopu latlon 
supported in 
1921. 

Population 
auppoited In 
1911. 

FopulaMoo 
supported in ^ 
1901. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7.— HIDl'S, SKIN’S AND HARD MATERIALS FROM TIIK 
ANIMAL KINODUM. 

'^2,S09 

55,577 

33,800 

Tanner*, curriers, leather diesscra and leather dyers, 

32,847 

38,208 

29,628 

etc. 



Makers cf leather articles, such as tranks. wstT. 

213 

6.855 

776 

tiaers, suddlei v or liartieHS, etc., excluding articles 
of dress. 



FnrrleiM and personi occupied is'lth feathers and 

2A2 

59 

50 

btlstles and brush makcMS. 



Done, Ivor), horn, shed. etc., srorkers and mother* 

9,487 

9,360 

3.146 

ol’Pearl workers (except burton). 


WOOD 

Sawrors * 

16,383 

388,055 

370,102 

Oaipenicis, rurnerH and ]oinc'‘M, etc 

246,132 

j- 229,295 

213,461 

Basket-roaserN and .other industties of woody 

138,880 

139,7.50 

164,701 

niutoriiils, iticlndiiig leaver. 


9.-METALS ... 

1B7,6B8 

185,758 

172,070 

Forging aud rolling of iron and other metals 

2l.88r, 

3,022 

3,890 > 

Milkers of uiins, g>iiis, etc 

3,730 

lj,0i4 

2.470 

Other workers in irou and makers of IniplcnienLi 

126,832 

112,663 

123,888 > 

and tools, tirinctpallv or exclusively of iron. 


Workers in brust,, copper anrl bc‘Il*m(‘tAl 

30,474 

48,261 

32,147 

Workers in other metals (tin, xlnc, lend, quick- 

«.3«3 

9,200 

9,919 

silver, etc.), except precious metals. 

Workers in mints, dlt^iikers, etc 

820 

496 

562 

lO.-OEIlAMICa 

Makers of gliiss and crystalware 

2B0,HB 

232 

227,150 

190,070 

Makers of g uss bangles 

334 

1 1,205 

1,108 

Makers of porcelaiu aud crockery 

1,026 

1,290 

1,000 

Potters and earthen pifie aud t>owl makers 

197,357 

189,736 

175,883 

Brick .niid tile makers 

81,183 

34,781 

22,479 

^ Others (mosaic, talc, mica, alabaster, etc., workers) 

12 

39 

IL-OHEMIOAL PRODUCT.S, PROPERLY SO CALLED AND 

758,367 

133,580 

120,905 

ANALOOOUS. 

Manufactures of matches and explosive materials 

1,853 

1,688 

1.251 

Manufactures of aerated and mineral waters and 

601 

411 

400 

ice. % 

Manufacturers of dyes, paint and ink 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

1,318 

148,001 

926 

1,000 

Manufacture aud refining of mineral oils 

49 

1 122,887 

117,773 

Mar'ufaatiire of papier, card-hoard and papier-mache 

2,400 

3,389 

4,461 

Others (soap, oandle, lac, ctitcb, perfumes and mis* 
celluuooUH drugs). 

2,139 

4,159 

4,000 

12.- F<X)D INDUSTRIES 

513,989 

503,590 

501J75 

. Rice pounders and huskers and Hour grinders 

283,913 

381,288 

- 347,348 

Bakers and blBOuli-niskeri 

I2,ld0 

12,160 

8,486 

Orain-parenurs, etc 

14,737 

21,002 

45,076 

Butchers 

9,988 

9,971 

8,907 

• Kish-curerv 

6 

64 

68 

Butter, cheese and ghee makers 

67,321 

14,907 

15,962 

Makers of sugar, molasses aud gur ... 

6,089 

7,614 

6,403 

Sweetmeat-makers, preparers of jam and condi- 

23,118 

81,896 

, 24,934 

ments, etc. 

Brewers and distillers 

68 

172 

792 

Toddy drawers 

724 

2,010 

1,858 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja 

6,726 

2,314 

2,000 

13.-INDUSTRIES OF DRESS AND THE TOILET 

883,859 

817,750 

855,003 

Hat, cap and turban makers 

1,091 

1,483 

2,868 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers, darners and em- 
broiderers 00 linen. 

126,860 

114,921 

112,764 

Shoe, boot and nudal makers 

109,108 

61,877 

62,016 

Other industries pertaining to dress, gloves, socks. 

6,388 

5,808 

5,000 

gsiters, belts, buttons, umbtellas. canes, etc. 



Washing, dyeing and cleaning 

120,966 

183.008 

185,884 

Barbers, hslr*dressers and wig*makers 

219,644 

211,098 

286,426 

Other industries connected with the toilet (tattooers,' 
shampooers, batb-liouaes, etc.). 

8 

118 

r 

100 

J4.-FURNITUBB INDUSTRIBS ... 

2,998 

0,890 

5,080 

Oabinet*makert, oarrlage-palntersi etc. 

2.187 

6,414 

2,780 

Upboiesterers. tent.ittakersi etc 

748 

3,444 

1,860 

16.-BUILDING INDUSTRnfe 

199,882 

220,095 

100J908 

, Lima burners, and oement*workart ». 

B.4S6 

^ 7,499 

0,600 

Excavators and well-slDkcri 

Stone cutters and drewsfs 

67,441 

600 

9,111 

i 118*099 

7,490 

Briok*layers and masons ... f 

• bnUders (other than buildings mane of bamboos 

or similar materials) paiaten dsoorators, of 
% ^ honsas UleA plnmberat etc. 

. 

110,766 


96,061 

12.164 

94.166 

61.001 

* 


FlIlOKlITAai OP 
TAAlATlOlb 


+ 

10 

+ 

44 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Numbebs suppobted BY selected occupations, 1921, 
•• *■ 1911 AND \%\~contimied. 
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CHAPTEE Xll-OOCUPATIOS. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Numbees supported by bbdbcted occupations, 1921, 

1911 AND 1901— conItnt*ed. 



12S 

128(«) 


IIB 

110 


181 

118 

188 

184 

188 

189 

187 

ISH 

180 


141 

148 


144 


148 

148 


la 

140 

100 


111 

lOI* 


IM 

m 


1911-81. 


V.-TpUa 


94.-BANK8, ESTABLISHMENTS OF CREDIT. BXOHANOE 
and INBDUANOK. • 

88.-BUaKKRAGE, COMMISSION AND EXPORT 

86.— TRADE IN TEXTILES 

Trade Iq pleo ••good*, wool, cotton, *llk, hair and 
other textile*. s 

Trade la Jute v 

ar.-TRADB IN SKINS, LEATHER AND FURS 

28.-TRADB IN WOOD 

80.-TRADE IN METALS 

80.— TRADE IN POTTERY BRICKS AND TILES 
Sl.-TRADE IN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ... 

88.— HOTELS, CAFES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. ... 

Vendor* of wine, liquor*, aerated water and loe 
Owner* and maaeRora of hotel*, oookehopi, *araU, 
and their employee*. 

< 

88.-OTEKR TRADE IN FOOD-STUFFS 

QpMenand eeUere'of eegeUble oU, salt and other 
condiment*. 

Seller* of milk, butter, ghee, ohee**, poultry, egg*, 
etc. 

Sellar* of aweetmeate, augar, Rur i 

Oardamom, betel leaf, yegeteble*, fruit and areoanut I 
aellam. ' 

Grain and pulae dealer* ... 

Tobacco, opium, Ranja, etc., aellera ... 

Dealer* In aheep, goau and pig* 

Dealer* In hay, gram and fodder ... 

84.-TEADB IN CLOTHING AND TOILET ARTICLES 

%8.— TRADE IN FURNITURE * 

Trade in furniture, carpet*, ourtain* and bedding* . 
Hardware, cooking uteneila, poroelaln, orockery, 
glamware, bottle*, article* for gardening, eto. ■ 

8«.— TRADE IN BUILDING MATERIALS 

87.-TRADB IN MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

Dealer* and hirer* In meoh«nioal transport, motor*, | 

DMlfl^'and hl*ar* in other oarriagm, carte, ete. . 

Dealer* and hirer* of dophante, oamels, horaoa, 
oattle, amm, mule*, eto. ' 

I8.-TRADB IN FUEL 

*a .TRADE IN ARTICLES OF LUXtTRT AND THOSE I 
"■ ’mTilHINO TO LBTTSRa iND THB AET8 AHD 
SOIENOES. ' 

Dealer* In praolou* *ton**, Jawellery (rial and I 

imitation), olook*, optical inat^entej Otc. « 

Dealer* In common bangle*, baad*, 
small article*, toys, hunting and flahing taokl**, 

pSbJSJiink'%ook-*ellBr*, itatlonar*, dealer* In 
mnilo, muiloal InstrttaMDte and ourlo- 

Mtiek 4 

40.— TRADE OF OTHER SORTS 

Daaleta In rtRi, atsblc raf^ ate. ... «• - i 

Oaner^ •tere-kadptn and •Ijop'kaepaw ate. dlhm- 1 
wlaa unapaaiSad. . ^ 

Jtti»aranttradita,pidlM»,l»wknei,^ •- 

a Othar teadan (Itotadtag lamitri of poimdl, tOU* I 

nudmarkati)* ” 


1SB,W 
S0,$S7 

186,864 


2,81Bf1BB 1 ttB7BfBB7 + • 

1B0.7BB\ fSBJBS + IB 


BB,B10 

m^iiB 


Bt.IBB I - B1 
ni,0BB I + IB 

178,891 


1901-U. 


:: i '-Hi 


§9, BOS 
BB,BBt 
10,088 
8,08$ 
18,081 
90,800 

16,308 
14,876 

1,098,900 

484,840 

871,836 

166,079 

47,848 
880,406 

856,679 
80,944 
8,991 
4,883 


99,880 

87,088 

11,880 

85,668 


as, 074 
45,005 
11,879 
97,899 
18,098 

99,901 

81,041 

8,980 


101,880 

98,007 

98,800 

81,000 

0,890 

97,980 

81,861 
6,699 


- 10 
- 99 

0 
05 
0 
f 

+ 


10 

Of 

01 

87 

00 

10 

I 


/, Off, 440 I Ir00f,00f + to 


7,809 

19,077 

ill ) 

1,186 I 

10,481 f 


81,897 

79,990 

7,868 
18,088 

41,688 

fOlrOM 

781 

181, 4N 

0,441 

l,0ti 


884,886 

864,768 

148,088 

71,987 

840^948 

807,414 

88,146 

6,048 

7,901 


00,007 

89,909 

9,877 

89,686 


70,410 


189,888 + 84 

879,789 + 4 

188,880 


88,898 

911,588 

880,841 

*S,108 

6,070 

8,860 


7,770 


- 14 
4 

-H 94 

- 11 

f - 61 

- 48 


40,007 1 +,77 


14,418 1 1 


4,667 

4lr414 


77,000 I 

0,007 

6,180 


47,770 

00,700 

11,904 

68,084 

18,177 

700,010 

441 

oi.«n 

un 


“ 8,487 ) 

00,700 

100,000 

16,887 

81,149 

4,884 


+ 19 

+ 9 


40 

00 

I ■ . 


00 

- 70 
at 

- 44 

- 79 


+ m 


18 


f70,00»t + fi 

•+ 70 

+ ii 

- ^ 80 

K !•' fi 


0,176 1 

immI 


+ 7,040 

0 

+ *108 

11 

+ 74 

+ 07 

+ 

+ if 

- 70 

18. 

•7 

178 




.'.ir , 

i'H 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Numbers supported by selected occupations, 1921, 

1911 AND 1901— co/t<mMed. 


• • 






• 

PXRCENTAOB OP 

Oreap 

No. 

, 

Population 

Population 

Population 

VARIATION. 


OOCOpatiODB. 

supported in 

supported in 

supported in 







1B21. 

1911. 

1901. 










1911-21. 

1801-11. 

1 

• 2 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 


e.-PUIU0 ADMIlItTUTIOII AND LIIIRAL AITS 


1,188,300 

1,181,088 

1 

B 

- 

7 


Vl.-M»lle ftrflt 

777, V57 

182,728 

180,828 

1 

1 


5 

' 

41. -ARMY 

e,m 

8,832 

8,812 

- 

92 

+ 

88 

105 

Army (Imperial) 

0.6B3 

8,604 

0,219 


34 


66 

106 

Army (lodlao States) 

431 

278 

593 

+ 

05 


08 


42.-NAVY * 

2B 

IS 

1,808 

+ 

57 

- 

100 


48.-Ain FORCE 

... 

... 


... 


... 


• 

44.-POLICE 

777,576 

178,782 

173,808 

- 

2 

+ 

1 

100 

Police 

41,999 

38,708 

18,014 

+ 

16 

-I- 

116 

leo 

ViliaRe Tvatchmeu 

126,686 

.136,089 

150,092 


7 


18 


VII.— Publlo admliititpitlon 

% 

n$,2B8 

183,787 

133,882 

+ 

5 

- 

0 


40. -PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

JBB,2eB 

133,787 

123,922 

+ 

5 

- 

0 

161 

Service of the State ... - 

110,190 

111,842 

117,401 

+ 

8 


6 

162 

* Service of ludiao and Foreign States 

3,110 

3,030 

1,161 

+ 

8 

-1- 

16L 

lea 

Municipal and other local (not village) service 

24, '469 

17,774 

13,108 

+ 

87 

+ 

8? 

104 

Village offlciala and servuots other than tvatebmen 

1,709 

1,146 

2,162 


08 


47 


VIII.— ppofiMloM md libaral arti 

7B3,2BB 

577,595 

559,555 

- 

8 


5 


46.-RELIGION ... 

320,38$ 

871,118 

889,829 

- 

18 

- 

75 

105 

Priests, ministori, etc 

Religions meudioants, Imuates of monasteries, etc. 

810.976 

811,526 

825,786 


0 

.. 

4 

166 

2,840 

47,762 

118,868 

- 

94 

- 

60 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service ... 

4,088 

4,861 

7,889 

- 

6 


41 

• 168 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim 

2,061 

7,470 

8,188 

- 

66 

- 

9 


conductors and clrcumclsers. 








47.-LAW 

87,768 

75,788 

88,982 

+ 

75 

+ 

55 

169 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kasls, law agents 

06,919 

48,947 

38,112 

+ 

16 

+ 

28 


and mukhtiars. 






170 

Lawyers' olerks, petition-writers, etc. 

30,840 

20,661 

16,880 

+ 

10 

+ 

60 


48.-MEDICINE 

177,388 

188,008 

129,183 


5 

+ 

77 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, 

152,768 

184,023 

115,452 

+ 

14 

•f 

16 


occuliats and veterinary surgeons. 







172 

Midwives, vaocluators, compounders, nurses. 

24,601 

28,982 

38.711 

- 

10 

+ 

33 


masseurs, etc. 







7 


49|.-INSTRUOTION ® 

113,871 

88,882 

78,708 

+ 

77 

+ 

80 

17i 

Frofonora nod teachers of all kinds 

111,107 

1 90,842 

74,706 

JL 

17 

4 . 

80 

•174 

Clerks and servants connected with education 

2,414 



• 

• 60.— LETTERS AND ARTS AND SCIENCES 

88,128 

777,559 

107,902 

- 

28 

+ 

5 

^76 

* Public soiibes, stenographers, etc 

2,419 

1,082 

998 

+ 

63 

+ 

69 

176 

Arohlteots, lurvifnrs, engineers and their employees 
Aptbors, edltora, joumallsta, artists, photographers, 
Boujptors, astronomers, meteorologists, botaulste, 

10,901 

14,860 

9,872 

12,148 

- 

24 


63 

177 

18,094 

14,733 

“ 

11 

+ 

21 

178 

astrologers, etc. 

Mnalo oompoiers and masters, players on all kinds 

60 485 

70,044 

81,891 

- 

26 

- 

8 

of muslosl instruments (not military), singers, 
aotors and dancers. 









179 

Couiuiors, acrobats, ftf tune-tellers, rsoitsrs, sxbl- 

2,177 

5,880 

8,498 

- 

60 

+ 

64 

bitors of curiosities and wild animals. 









* D.HMIOILUNIOIIt 

2,189,788 

2,872,788 

2,080,820 

- 

• ! 

. 

55 


• 


9 

1 





.0 

IX.-NMtai nvim ppMimMv •• tlitig taoiM* - 

87,820 

82,108 

57,551 

- 

55 

+ 

.55 





m 






N— BBRBONS UVINa PlMNOIPALLT ON THEIR INCOME 

87,820 

9 

82,108 

07,001 

** 

55 

+ 

55 

. 


• Pmptistprt (other than of anniooltural jnod), fond 

,0 ,^ and i^lHihlp holders and paniiofitn. 

27,420 

52406 

a 

87,861 

B 

1 

+ 

18 


^ /' ' '' , ' 


,s 
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CHAPTER XII— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLti VII.— Numbers supported by selected occftpA^noNS, 1921, 

1911 AND 1901 — concluded. 




Population 



Fbrosmtaob or 

Group 

OocufiBtJoni. 

Population 

Population 

VARIATION. 

No. 

supported in 

supported in 

supported In 






* 

1921. 

IDll. 

1901. 









1 1911-21. 

1901-11. 

1 


8 

4 

5 

6 

0 

7 


X.— Domottio Mrviot 


828,290 

*11,89* 

4- 

91 

+ 22 


62.-DOME8TIO SEUVIOE 

BBB,iBB 

828,890 

*11,80* 

+ 

31 

•f 22 

181 

OookH, water-carrier*, door-keepers, watchmen and 
< utUur indoor eervanc*. 

672,812 

605,370 

387.812 

+ 

33 

-f- 30 

182 

Private HfiQoniri. coaohraeo, duK'boy*, etc. 

13.618 






183 

Piivatu motoi drlvi’ra and cluauer* 

1,838 

1 21.511 

24,082 


38 

- 11 


XI.— iMufrioiintly dMorlbad oooupatlont 

980,187 

1,3*8,030 

2,998,117 

- 

27 

- 55 


63.-ORNBIIAL TERMS WHICH DO NOT INDICATK A 
DEFINITE OCCUPATION. * 

980,187 

1,3*8,930 

2,888,117 

- 

27 

- 55 

181 

Manufaciuronj. biwlnewnou and ooutracbor* other- 
wise uiwpeolfled. 

18,312 

14,177 

0,606 

+ 

20 

•f 46 

185 

Cashiers, acoountaut*, book-kcepere, clerk* and 

893,541 

182,377 

221,766 


116 

' - 18 

*180 

other employee* in uuapeolfled office*, warehonae* 
and *hopH. 







• Mechanic* otherwise ansfMielfled 

20,827 

•>,V 

40,661 


6 

• 45 

- 68 

187 

Labourer* ana workmen otherwise unspecified 

647,607 

1.130,'Io.3 

2.716,105 

+ 

62 


Xll.-Unproduotlva 

*82,870 

**8,019 

*07,880 

+ 

9 

+ 0 

t 

#4.— INMATES OP JAILS. ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS ... 

13,007 

1*,180 

11, *20 

- 

2 

+ 2* 


66.-BKaGAllS, VAGRANTS AND ALMSHOUSES 

*28,72* 

*31,089 

380,127 

+ 

2 

+ f 

189 

Beffgars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc 

a9.‘>,3di 


r 336,216 

1 60,811 




190 

Procure'* and prostitutes 

• 

43.338 






* 66. -OTHER UNCLASSIFIED NON-PRODUOTIVK INDUS- 

TRIES. 

289 

431,060 

1 

1 

< 

. + 

3 

+ 9 

191 

Other uuclaaslfled non-productive industries m. 

269 

1 

J 

L 100 

J 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Occupations op selected castes. 

alNOAL AND SIKKIM. 


Osit* And oodttpstloa. 


Number 
p^r l.UOO 
workers 
euKAged on 
ottch 

oooupetlon. 


^mub-irnkn (ommstiaii)- 


BENGAL 

BgploitsUon of Animsls sod vegetation 

Exploitation of minerals 

ludustry ^ 

Transport ... ... «• 

Trade 

Public force 

public administration 

Professions and liberal arts - 

Persons ilviug principally on tlielr income 

Demesiio service 

lusulfloiently described occupations ... 
Unproductive 


AIMMAII (ONMITIAII)- 


BENGAL 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Exploitation of minerals 

Industry ' 

Transport 

Trade 

Public force 

PubUc admioistr4ioo 

Professions and liberal arts 

^Persons living principally on their income 

Domestic service 

liisuffloieutiy desorlbdd occupations ... 
Unproductive 


•MSI (NIMNI)- 


BENGAL 

Cultivators aud fishermen 

Sspioltatlou of animals aud vegetation 

Exuloitatiou of uduerols 

Industry 

Transport , 

Trade ... 

Public force 

Public administration 

Profeiiioiis and liberal arts 

PeriODS living principally on their income 

Demeetio service 

lusuffloiently described occupations ... 
Uuproduotive 


Mim (MM)- 


BENGAL «. "• 

# 

Fbyilolana «• ••• 

Exploitation of animalaaud vegetation 
Exploitation of ndoerAls ... 

Zfidnatry ... — ••• 

Traiuf»rt 

Tradj 

Pnbilo fort! 

PtUilio admlnlatrotion ... 

ProfHsloiM and liberal arte 

PexiMa living piioolpally on their income 


Zmaflclently deierlbed oaoupetlooe 
Ufiprodnottve 


IMNICWM)- 

BENGAL .M - 

fletoPliif g rowete ... ... .» - 

BsploilaHMi of aDlmala and vegeUtiou 
teMiettmioliaiietali 
. ^UMtuelry «« «« ••• — ••• 





t,tu 

21 

7 

lot) 

322 

6ti 

80 

44 

142 

17 

82 

2U9 

4 


hOOt 

18 

11 

81 

107 

396 

11 

18 

159 

78 

27 

92 

2 


473 

293 

8 

69 

18 

12 

5 

3 

2 

1 

67 

39 

10 


hOOO 

190 
877 
' 8 
85 
84 
58 
18 
78 
116 
88 
8 
74 
10 


h099 

858 

887 

8 

86 

14 
48 

1 

8 

15 
8 
14 
18 

8 


Number 

of 

female 
workers 
per loO 


ff 

19 

2 

19 

11 

18 

22 

110 

26 

100 

7 

136 




82 

40 

600 

37 


40 

45 

11 

82 

1 

6 

851 


89 

77 

107 

98 

8H1 


8 

581 


4 

8 

04 

8 

804 


4 

10 

4 

16 

1 

11 


1 

80 

U 


MINN (EINBU)- 

BENGAL 

Labourers * 

Exploitation uf animals aud vegetation 

ExplolMtiou of minerals 

ludustry 

Transport ... 

Trade 

Public force 

Professions and liberal arts 

Person* living principally on their income 

Domestic service 

lusuffloiently desoribfd ocoupatlous ... 
Uupcoduoclvu 


BMUIMAU (HINOO)- 


BENUAL 

Scavengers 

ExploiMtiou of animals aud vegetation 

Kzpioltacion of minerals 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade 

Puolio torse * 

Public administration 

ProftHslous and liberal arts 

Persons livlog prinoipally on tlielr Income 

Domestic service 

lukufflciently dc^sorlbed occupations ... 
Uuprod .cti7e 


Caste and oooupatioo. 


IMNMINCNINDII)- 


BBNGAL 

Priests 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Kxplolcation of mioeraU 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade 

Public forot 

PubUc administration 

Professions aud Uberal arte 

Persons Urlng priuolpaUy on tbeir income 

Domrscio service 

Insufflclootly described ocoupatioos ... 
Unproductive ... 


ONAMAI AND MUOM (NINOU)- 


BENGAL 

Hide*dressen end oobblere 

^loitatloo (rt anlmeis aid vegetation 
ExplolUtlon of minerals 

Industry 

Tranapurt 

Trade ... 

Public foroe .... 

Public adml&lstiatioD .« 

Profimioas and liberal arte 

Persons ilving principally on tbeir income 

Domeetio service 

lusaSolimtly described occupations ... 
Unproduotlvo 


BNOEA (MHIN)- 

BBNGAL 


Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged on 
each 

occupation. 


Number 

of 

females 
workers 
per 100 


Exploitation of animals and vegetation ^ 
Exploitation nf minerals ... ... 

Industry ... 

Transport ... m. «. ' «. 

Trad^, ... - | ••• «• 

Public foroe 1 

Public admtnlitration ... 

IrIroieistoiM and Uberal arte M. .« 
Periom Ufliig pnoetpally on their Inoome 
“ " ' Tvlee 


ItttafflolMtiyAifiacttMdowapdttatte L 
tlnpcoduottvi «• * «M 


h§0$ 

649 

805 

16 

30 

11 

10 

5 
8 
8 

45 

19 

6 


104 

405 

"* 83 

84 
26 
89 

8 

56 

5 

98 

85 
28 


188 

401 

4 

47 

84 

56 

10 

86 

69 

15 

65 

68 

88 


IMO 

884 

804 

10 

189 

^ 68 
88 
I 

1 

17 

8 

18 


hOOO 

105 

844 

8 

48 

18 

88 

1 

1 

4 

I 

84 

SI 

II 


75 

25 

108 

804 

14 

441 

‘849 

85 

71 

18 

181 


ri 

II' 

9 

6 

87 

8 

48 


194 

148 


14 

ill 


ft 

4 

17 

8 

10 

1 

4 


8 

18 

11 

8 

48 


•ft 

f 

11 

a 

47 
I 

48 

8 

88 

80 

88 

47 

a 


ft 

87 
> 9 

I 

Id 

4 

18 


4 

81 

84 

II 

'IH 


1 &- 
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CHAPTER XII-OCCUPATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL— Occupations of selected castes— confintted. 

k 

BENOAL AND SIKKIM. 


nod oecupatloD. 


lUMPIAN (tMntTIAID- 

BENGAL 

Explot tstion of anlmnla aud vegetation 

Exploitation of minerals 

lodastiy 

Transport 

Trade , 

Public force 

Public admlnlrtratlon 

ProfeMlons and liberal arts 

Persons living principally on their Income 

'Domestic 

Insuttclently described occupations ... 
Unproductive 


mIiU (NIKSS)- 

BBKOAL 

Herdsmen and milkmen 

Ezp'oitttloii of animals and vegetation 

Exploi.atlon of miuerali 

Ind Jstry 

Transport 

Trade 

Public force 

Fublio administration 

Profesalons anl liberal arts 

Persons Uving principally on their inonme 

Domeitlo service 

InsuAciently described occupations ... 
UnpHroduoUve 


Ml AMB Ml (NINBU)- 

BENGAL 

Weavers 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Exploitation of minerals 

Industiy 

Transport 

Trade 

Pdbllc force 

Public administration 

Professions and liberal arts 

Persons living principally on their income 

Domestic service 

IniufDclently described occupations ... 

‘ Unproductive 


MMI (Nllimi)- 

BENGAL 

Blacksmith 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Exploitation of rail 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade 

Public force 

Public administration 

Professions and liberal arts 

Persons living principally on their Income 

Domestic tervioe 

‘ * Tnbufflclrntly described occnpationi ... 
Unprcductlve 


I (ilNM)- 

BENOAL ^ 

Gotten ^ ••• 

Exfdoitftfon of animals and vegetation 

BxnlolUtioB Of minerals 

Industry 

Trarikport .m 

Trade «♦ «• 

Public idmlrtitmtloii 

‘ Profpmkmaanflllbfr^grtk ... ... 

! Farm IttlBff p^DctpAUy oo their Income 
^ DogMitloaarMca «. «• •« - 

• InmfldMAijA^crlbfdoconpatlone ... 

Uaprodaelita 


e 

0 

J 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
n gaged on 
each 

ocupAtion. 

Number 

of 

female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

Oaste and occupation. ^ 

0 

Number 
per 1,000 
workots 
ngaged on 
eaoh 

COC^NitiOD. 

Number 

of 

female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 


2 

3 

1 

8 

8 




NAMT (HINDU)- 



... 

t,Q00 

11 

BENGAL 

1,000 

1Q> 

• IS 

36 

6 

Barber 

485 

7 

... 

11 

u. 

Kxuloitatioi) of aiiimsls and veiietation 

848 

9 

... 

143 

6 

Expljltaiion of mlneroLi ••• 

2 

6- 

... 

203 

8 

Itidiiscry ' y.. 

48 

81 

... 

162 

6 

Transport ••• 

12 

1 

... 

l&l 

... 

Trade 

26 

18- 

... 

ftl 

6 

Public force 

1 

M. 

... 

no 

101 

Public administration 

8 

... 

u. 

17 

57 

Professions and liberal arts 

19 

8 

... 

16 

36 

Persons living principally on their income 

4 

8»> 

... 

98 

•OH 

Domestic service 

84 

58 

..... 

2 

60 

InsuOicicntly described occupations 

19 

17 




Unpioduc.ive 

9 

164 




lAIYAD (MUtAUIAN)- 



... 

1,000 

10 

BENGAL 

1,000 

If 


2fi0 

24 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

644 

ZO‘ 


460 

13 

Exploitation of minerals 

2 

Ifr 


6 

1 

Industry ... 

59 

12 


76 

22 

Transport ... 

20 

8- 


60 

1 

Trade 

42 

16- 


29 

24 

Public force 

7 

M. 


2 


Public administration 

16 

'■ M. 


8 


Protesslons and llt)er.il arts 

• m 

6 


6 

6 

Persona living principally on their Income 

15 

$r 


3 

38 

Domestic service 

■ 27 

26 


67 

28 

Insufflciently described occupations 

82 

7 


40 

9 

Unproductive 

89 

n 


10 

236 



' 




TIU AND TILI (HINDU)- 



... 

1,000 

t1 

BENGAL 

1,000 

n 


486 

S3 

Oll-prussers and oil-sellers 

140 

\ 13^ 

... 

364 

9 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

470 

12 

... 


46 

Exploitation of roinersls 1 

3 1 


... 

41 

19 

Industry 

98 

86 

... 

6 

a » 

Transport 

22 

4 

... 

93 

11 

Trade 

157 

8 

... 

1 


Public ^foroe 

I 


... 

S 

... 

Public administration 

2 

... 


12 

4 

Professions and liberal arts ••• 

8 

8: 



28 

Persons living principally oo their income 

8 

84 

... 

23 

46 

Domestic service 

89 

72 

... 

21 

6 

Insufficiently described occupations 

46 

22 

... 

2] 

86 

Unproductive 

11 

171 




TIVAR (HINDU)- 



... 

1,000 

H 

BBNGAL 

1,§§0 

09 


397 

3 

Boatmen and fishermen 

868 

81 


289 

26 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

610 

12 

... 

6 

31 

Exploitation of minerals 

4 

1 

... 

186 

9 

Industry ..._ 

87 


... 

IB 

8 

Transport 

M 1 

1 

... 

• 87 

22 

Trade 

16 

IfD 


\ 


Public foroe , 

8 

•M 


9 


Professions and liberal arts 

8 

18 


9 

6 

Persosns living ptinoipally on their Income 

1 

42 


8 

’ 37 

Domsstie servloe 

87 

kik 

!!! 

27 

10 

Insufflolently described occupations 

18 

47 

... 

19 

87 

Unproductive ••• 

6 

884 

... 

11 

288 







i 

NHAIIBD (DINDD)- 



... 

1,000 

If 

DABJEE;.ING AND SIEKDf ' 

hOH 

if 


691 

68 

Culrivatori 


' OOI 


811 

14 

Exploitation of animals ftod Tagatation 

400 

XM 

••• 

1 

10 

Induttry ... ». ... ... ». «. 

16 

1 

... 

89 

81 

Tranaport m. 

11 

84 

M. 

6 

1 

Trada m. «. -• ... *•• ••• •• 

a 9 

61 


86 

18 

Pnbtto forea 

6 

M. 


1 


FnMla admiaiitratioo ... m* 

p 1 

1 


4 

*** 14 

ProfeaiipMaad llbaralarta pm ^ ^ 

1 


■« 

t 

78 

ParmiallvlntpiiBeipany oothilrSoefiina ... m 

1 


... 

» 

10 

66 

14 

Don^loaarTiaa ^ .m 

IttsnNlolaiktly dMDfuiad oaonpatiou •** «• 

s 

t ,ll 

. ^ 

“ 

6 

106 

UspiodiiatiTa m. .m •. 

«- , A 



^ . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII.— Oocupations of selected castes— conclwdcd. 

BHNOAL AND SIKKIM. 


Caste and oooupatlon. 

%. -- 

Number 
per 1,010 
worKera 
engaged on 
each 

oooupatlon. 

Number 

of 

female 
, workers 
" per 100 
males. 

e 

a 

Caste and oocnpatlon. 

Number 
per 1.000 
workers 
engaged on 
each 

oooupatlon. 

Number 

of 

female 
workers 
per 100 
males. 

1 

8 

8 

1 

3 

1 

UNNA (NtOmiTH 

DARJBELINO AND BISEIM 

Cultirators 

Exploitation of animals and Tegetatlon 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade 

.Publlo admlniatratlon 

aProfesslone and liberal arts 

Persona Ibrlng prlnoipally on their Inoome 

Domeetlo serFloe 

InsulAolenily described occupations 

UuproduotlTe 

MAMAR (NIRPO)- 

* DARJEELING AND SI2KIM “ ... 

Military service 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

ludnstry 

Transport 

Trade 

PubHo force 

Public administration 

Professions and libaral arts 

Persona living prliioii»aUy on tholr incom 5 

Domestle service 

InaulBclentiy described oocupatlons 



1,900 

913 

32 

3 

5 

1 

4 

37 

0 

1 

1,000 

17 

83U 

33 

34 

19 

6 

I 

3 

87 

31 

1 

09 

98 

69 

78 

33 

58 

13 

89 

104 

83 j 

07 

“‘l08 

4 

61 

61 

.1 

121 

8 

HARR ( RRODNIIT )- 

CHITTAGONG 

Cultivators 

RzploiUtlon of animals and veketatlon 

Industry 

Transport 

Trade ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Public administration 

Frofeaslona and lUieral arts 

Domeitlc service 

lusuffloloutly ddsorlbed oocupatlons 

Unproductive 

1,000 

474 

SOI 

84 

18 

81 

‘ 8 

19 

100 

109 

87 

00 

19 

81 

ISl 

“* 64 
... 

38 

61 

14 

61 

e 

• 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— Number of persons employed on the 18th MAEcd 1921 
ON Railways and in the Irrigation, IliiLEGRAPH and Postal Departments in 
Bengal. 


•iULVAVI- 


Clwfl of psnoas employed. 


Ettfopeane 

and 

Ansrlo* 

lodlaoi. 


Xadlane. 


0.aes of persons employed. 



tiuhapn dipartmint^ 


TOTAL PERSONS B.\l PLOYED 


I, Off 


Iff, Iff 


TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED 


Iff 


f.f7f 


PlRHONS DIRIOTLY BUPLOTKD 


f, 07 f 


lff,flf 


Oaoere , ••• „ 

Subordinates drawing more tliati lU. 7t) per 
mootht 

Subordinates drawing from Be. 30 to Re. 75 per 
month* ^ . 

Subordinates OraWlng under Bs^SS per month ... 


346 

2,338 

490 

11 


48 

3,050 

38,883 

68,859 


Bnperf tetog oncere 
Postmaatar- 

Blpualllus oatsbllsbinont 

Mlaoellaneout— 

Olerke 

Poetmen 

Skilled labourere 
UneklUed labourers 
Road establiabment 


45 10 

3 8 

895, ISO 


33 

3 

1 


808 


578 

SO 


PlRIOVl IKDinBCTLT EMPLOYED ... 

OontdgotorB 

Oontraotors’ regular employees ... 
Ooolies 


ri 


8 

8 


f/,f/f 

643 

8,870 

17,507 


MtTAL MMRTIIIMT- 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED 
(l> P04TAL 


ft 17 , if^ 

ft If, Iff 


IHMATIOR NMITHINT- 

TOTAL PERSONS EMPLOYED 

PMSOKI directly EllPLOYBD ^ 


Offloers 

Upper wbordinatet 
Lower euboidioates ... 
Clerks 

Peons aodaother serrants 
CooUei 




ff 

11 

1 

8 


If,f7f 

f,f7f 

87 

81 

131 

400 

8,873 

19 


BuparrUlog offleers 

Postmasters 

BLgoaUlnK establishment .» 
Mlscellaneoui^ 

Clerks 

Poetmen 

Skilled labourere 

Unskilled labourere 

Road eetabllsboisnt ... ' ... 


(t) RAILWAY MAIL IBEYIOB 

Buperrlalog offloer% 

Clerks .M ... ... 

terters «* 

Mali Ruardt, eto. ... .<» 


FSEiOM tarDUaOTLT IHfLOTID\M 



f 

I 

f 


IMti 


447 

10,011 


(I) OOVBIVtt OfPIOBBt 

Signallers ... m. 
MeMengen and other nrrinhi 


0 




14 

13 


113 

1,882 

3,043 



3,983 

1,335 

84 

10 

4,159 


. Iilff 


18 

13 

590 

607 



81 A* 
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CUAPTER XII— OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. — Particulars of establishments employing 20 or more 

PERSONS IN 1911 TO 1921. i 


PART A.— Numb*r of ootobliohmont. 






Directed by 




OWKBD BT FRlViTK PBE80VI. 


Class o^Iudusbry. 


Totol 

BstablisboMuta. 

Qfavertimenc 

or Lcoal 
Authorities. 

RetrUt’jred 

Compauiea. 

Europeans or 

Anglcxlndlans. 

Indians. 

s' 

Others. 



1931. 

1911. 

1931. 

1911. 

1931. 

1911. 

1931. 

1911. 

1931. 

1911. 

1931. 

1011. 

> 


3 

9 

4 

h 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

18 

TOTAL 

... 


l,4ii 

41 

4B 

750 

571 


tu 

h055 

tfi 

i 

7 

Growing of special products 



147 

2 

8 

376 

178 

86 

48 

36 

19 



Tea plantation 

Minee— OoUlerles 

... 




... 

376 

176 

86 

46 

2rt 

18 

•aa 


... 



•M 


99 

60 

7 

7 

65 

43 

1 

T-l 

Qoarrles of hard rooks 

Textl.es and ooiineoted industries 




1 

... 

... 

. ... 

... 

... 

... 


III 

... 



1 

1 

132 

187 

84 

36 

183 

63 

1 

Tft 

Cotton splimlug, weaving and other mills ... 




1 


9 

10 


... 

8 

4 



Jute pressos 





... 

46 

46 

18 

7 

51 

36 

... 

... 

Jute mills 


If 



u. 

eu 

49 

1 

1 

1 

• M 


... 

Silk filatures and mills 

... 

71 



1 

3 

6 

IS 

18 


8 

aaa 

. 

Leather Industries 


IS 




13 

C 

1 

11 

11 

2 

aaa 

1 

Wood Industries 


‘II 


aa. 

aaa 

H 

i 

3 

2 

36 

6 

1 

3 

Metal Industries 


111 


7 

11 

fti) 

87 

8 

9 

136 

74 

1 


Iron foundrlea 


41 


... 

... 

6 

7 

1 

1 

39 

36 


... 

Iron and steel works 




1 


5 

8 

3 

1 

12 

13 

1 

... 

Maoliiuery and euviueerlng wo;as 


47 


3 

4 

26 

22 

4 

4 

12 

7 

... 

"1 

Glam and earthenware industries 

... 

141 


% 

1 

2< 

16 

V 

10 

806 

U* 

... 

, Briok, tile and tl.‘o*brlok factories 
Lidostries ooonvuted with ohemloal products 


IN 

t 

a 

1 

30 

14 

9 

10 

SU4 

136 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

141 


1 

3 

41 

30 

r 


97 

128 

... 

... 

Paper mills 


1 


... 

... 

4 

3 

1 


... 

... 

... ' 

... 

Food Industries * 


IM 


s 

7 

‘ 16 

n 

4 


141 

67 

... 

... 

Flour mills ... 

... 

1 



... 

i 

2 

... 


1 

18 

... 

... 

Bice mills 


101 



... 

3 

... 

... 

^BBa 

103 

38 

... 

... 

Industries of dress 


14 


1 

1 

10 

8 

3 


10 

19 

1 

0 

Furniture industries 


If 

14 

... 

... 

8 

1 

2 

8 

4 

9 

8 

1 

Bulldiiiir indmtrles 

... 

10 

47 


3 

& 

10 

3 

6 

12 

30 

... 


Workshops malntsiued in oonnection with 
m ilntenaiiue of means of transport. 

the 

71 

M 

“*14 

b 

43 

88 

8 

9 

12 

1 

1 

... 

Railway workshops 

... 

to 

11 

11 

4 

17 

11 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Steamer workshops 

... 

4 

I 

... ’ 

... 

3 

3 

»a* 

... 

1 


... 

•4S 

Shinwrights'und dockyard workshops 

... 

11 

0 

3 

3 

0 

7 


... 

... 

* ... 

as* 

... 

Produotiou, appiluarlou aud transmission 
physical forces. 

Ind^tries ol luxuiy 

Fl luting presses 

of 

10 

If 

1 

... 

11 

11 

3 

1 

4 

... 

... 

... 


110 

IN 

13 

9 

80 

18 

15 

88 

94 

75 

... 

, ... 

’** 

1t4 

101 

10 

7 

31 

16 1 

11 

17 

82 

68 

... 

... 


* Details are not available for 37 of these collieries. 

PART B.—Numbor of •mployeos. 


Olasa of industry* 


UMSKltiLKU LAnODIiEKl. 


BUpervlsiou aud 
lu clerical 

Skilled workmen. 

Total unskilled 
emplo/ees. 

Adult workmen 

Chlldorii of both 

wurks. 



per 1,000 adu.t 
man. 

sexes per 1,000 
adult workers. 

1931. 

1011. 

1021. 

1911. 

1921. 

1911. 

103 L 

1011. 

1921. 

1911. 

3 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

15,170 

17,455 

115,557 

150,155 

555,157 

517,571 

Off 

555 

757 

fl 

1,880 

1,046 

8.040 

6.366 

1II.II1 

1I8.SII 

1,378 

1,048 

989 

81 

1.873 

l,8k8 

1,389 

8,019 

6,354 

1U,IN 

1M,1I4 

1.388 

1,049 

919 

31 

1.841 

8,163 

16,627 

17,011 

M,M1 

482 

1,069 

» 87 

P 

28 


13 

... 

Ml*' 


96 


1 

6,041 

6,636 

134.610 

78,683 

17f.ll7 

118,101 

843 

996 

jAn 

' 11 

836 

324 

6,079 

4,966 

7, Ml 

I.MI 

382 

347 


v 

1,353 

1,036 

1.484 

3.438 

1,711 

10,141 

PO 

148 


1 

4,9'i4 

8,944 

134,221 

61,663 

116,111 

1M,M/ 

863 

810 


11 

232 

334 

2.203 

3,713 

1,110 

t,ll6 

I.M2 

309 

90 

'“.706 

9,91 

338 

18 1 

084 

611 

1.4M 

193 

83 

' ^ s 


321 

44 

885 

640 

1,127 

M,I7I 

IM 

96 

T“ 

io 

41 

8,866 

3,348 

34,141 

16,636 

11,016 

109 

69 

87 

< 

818 

879 

4,.VJ7 

8,184 

11,111 

4,007 

806 

186 

68 

i 

495 

109 

8,444 

1,318 

1,711 

781 

46 

6 

49 

li 

1,830 

1,056 

10,677 

6,843 

I.IN 

8,111 

3 

1 

'OO 

1 

1.383 

182 

14,104 

4,774 

I5,ll« 

16.514 

802 

948 

180 

1 

1,188 

367 

18,844 

4,887 

11,111 1 

17,801 

813 

960 

137 

D 

1,636 

934 

8,886 

1,774 

11.7M j 

10,114 

99 

167 

86 

1 

164 

03 

789 

616 

I.III 

l,1M 

176 

916 

58 

S 1 

939 

886 

882 

846 

•,7K 

8.411 1 

869 

960 

54 

I 

110 

88 

189 

117 

171 

« 

16 

60 

S 

485 

73 

860 

87 

1,181 

917 

1,819 

13 

n 1 

178 

817 

•71 

3,036 

707 

III 

107 

78 

». 

. 91 

84 

68 

679 

1U 

111 

16 

71 

76 


166 

199 

419 

1.483 

33,838 

1.tM 

5,M7 

968 

086 

61 


3.601 

1,633 

81.816 

17.1tt 

11^115 

47 

M 

10 


1,147 

68 

994 

38 

10,107 

735 

16,448 

887 

1M1I 

155 

Mg 

79 

75 

16 

159 

li 

866 

160 

7,441 

4,744 

4JM 


"* 9 


14 


ttl 

388 

984 

9,668 

i,n7 

nr 

98 


14 


1,089 

1,708 

\,76l 

1.478 

8.674 

7,181 

10,900 

^660 

tgs 

49' 

S 

0 

- ii 

4 : 

' 11 

c 











TOTAL 

Or9«ln9 of sjpcoial products 

Taa*iiarduns 

Mines— ’Oollierius 

Quarries of bard rooks 

Textiles aud couueotod lodustrlrs 

Oottou splnnluB, weaving and other 
Ulilll. 

Jutu prosMi M. 

Jiute niUla 

Silk fUatares and mills 

Leather industrlfs ... 

Wood Industries ... 

Metal industries ... 

Iron foundries 

Xi’an and steel worki 

Machinery and engineering worke ... 

Olaes and eaitlienware lodostnei 

Briok. tile and dre^briok faotorlee 
Industrlas connected with ohemloal 
ppoduots. 

Pap'?r mills ». ... 

Food Industries 

Flourmills .» •. 

Bloe mills ... 

lodnstries Of dress 

Filrnltttre Industries 

BuLdlog Industries 

Workshops maintained In oonneotlon with 
the m^teoaooe of means of transport. 

^ilway workshops 

Steamer workthopt 

Bhipwrlgl^t’l and dockyard workshooe 
Frodnotlon, ap^Uoatlon nod tranialmlon 
of^yiloalfovoelk 
Zoduetiiesof loxnry 
. Frintlug 


H<m*-4r4tpersoM employed 10j97colUarieshaTt not btea Umlnded in thli HMe titlMlr dt w i Wb k bw ntp lit tv^UeMi. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII.— OBGASIZATION Of ESTABLISHMENTS. 


TYfK OP OROiNIZATION, 


blaaa oi iuuuBi>rwi cvtablisbmeDta. 


Rkqisterrd companibr with 

UIHECTOHS. 

• 

• Privately owned by— 

Under Local 
Government 
or Local 
Authority. 

Ruropeans 
or Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

Of dill Tent 
races. 

Europeans 
or Anglo- 
lodlaiis. 

Indians. 

Joint owners 
of different 
rao^s. 

1 

3 

8 

• 4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

TOTAL 

Af 

538 

f70 

73 

188 

1,778 

18 

1.— Orowlni of opMlal ppoAuott 

2 

IBS 

02 

11 

33 

37 

•• 

Tea>gardeuB 


184 

• 82 

11 

36 

27 

... 

ll.-MiROi-0otl mini! • 

... 

85 

12 

18 

8 

a 

81 

1 

IV.— Toitilo and eonnaotad iadottrlai 

1 

m 

10 

0 

42 

209 

1 

Cotton tpinning aiii] ^eavlni; mills 

1 

5 

8 

1 

1 

7 

... 

Jute p^es8e^ 


49 

5 

1 

25 

108 

... 

Jute mills 

• at 

54 


6 

13 

1 

CG 

... 

811k filatures and mills 



2 

... 

*" 

V.-Laathop InduitHai 

... 

8 

3 

1 

1 

83 

• 

1 

Vl.-Wood IndnatPioi 

... 

7 

... 

2 

3 

48 

1 

1 

Vll.-Matal induatplaa 

7 

J7 

5 

8 

3 

338 

1 

Iron foundries 


3 

1 

4 

1 

51 

1 

Lon and steel wot ks 

1 

4 

1 

... 

3 

31 

Machiueiy and engluaerlnir -works 

3 

23 

1 

4 . 

4 

18 

... 

VIII.-Olaia and aarthanwapa induatpiai 

s 

8 

8 

8 

8 

385 


Brick, tile and flre*brlek factories 

8 

8 

7 

5 

0 

380 

•... 

IX.— IndiMtPlai oomwotod with ahamloal ppoduott ... 

1 

23 

14 

8 

10 

187 

... 

Paper mills 

... 

A 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

X.-Pood IndoitPlai 

A 

10 

5 

8 

0 

220 

- 

f Ploar mills 


8 

1 

1 

... 

2 

... 

Klee mills 


1 

2 

... 

... 

134 


XI.-InduBtplat of drou 

1 

0 

A 

... 

i 

180 

A 

XII. -Piipnlttipo Hidiittploi 


2 

1 

... 

2 

12 

A 

XIII.-lulldlBd IndoitPloi 


8 

1 

... 

8 

43 

t 

XIV.— Wopfcahopa malntalnad in oonnaotion with 
HMintananoo of maana of tranapopt. 

lA 

37 

3 

0 

0 

23 

• t 

Railway workshops 

11 


... 

3 

••• 

1 

... 

Steamer workshops 

... 

• 2 

1 

... 


... 

Bhlpwripbts' yards and dockyard workshops 

« 

2 

8 


1 




XV.-Muetloii, appUoatioa and tpananriaaion of 
phvaleol fopoao. 

1 

10 


1 

8 

7 


XVI.— ladaotplai of hniipy *** 

12 

21 

14 

- 

15 

231 

... 

PrlutlDg presses 

— — a — 

10 


12 

... 

11 

197 

... 


• Thirty ooUlsriet h»Te oot b«en Inclodtd In tUii teble u thnlr dMi<flcatl?iw not available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII.— PLACE OF OBIOra of skilled EMPLOTEB^ 


IniliiifcrUl MtablUbmentE. 

TOTAL KUMBBR OP 
WOKLUICM. 

■" " f f) , 

BORN IN- ' 

BUIOAL. 

KortU 

Blbar. 

South 

Bihar. 

Oltoto 

Kairptir 

plAtaau. 

OriiM. 

Unitad 

ProF- 

luoas. 

ICadrM. 

r 

t 

Othar 

OttliMi 

JadlA. 

A 

Mtle*. 

Fomttlcs* 

Dlstiiot 

of 

enutuorn* 

tlou. 

Adjoin* 

Ing 

dUtrlcM. 

Othor 
dUtricU* 1 


1 

S 

1 

4 

ft • 

6 

7 

8 

» 

10 

11 

If 

IS 

14 





SOBSIDIA.RY TABLE XIV. — Place op oeioik of ttneeilled LABOCEEttd. 


80S8IDtAS!r TABLIIA 
» ' 


BIBTH PLACE. 

1 

1 

14 

•' ^ •**s 

^ i i i i 1 s 1 { *• 

i 

1 

. 

i 

« 

S 

5rS8'‘SSSSsS-gS8S 

5 " 4 "■ «■ " 


r 

a 

M 

^ S2| 8-3- J *. -jga 

& ® i i i 

ll 

bI 

iu 

= 

SiJi’SSSIslS'isiS 

^ S « « r- W m' *4 ^ EJ 


? 

O 

8 s i S * S 1 1 2 1 I = t 1 g S 

^ « m M S 

0 

If 

H 

ja 

O 

» 

2 M. « *, « K * K p 

5 a •« . « s •*' * 

•» 

« 

s 

« 

-^•4# 5 ii»Mao(4 

2 - 8- - - -■ 5 . 

1 

s 

.t 

o 

z 


8 5 2 S .•' i i 1 1 s 5 s s S i S 

5 2' -■ - S 

•1 

J 

9 

H 

n 

^ -9 

It 

o| 

•D 

«0 

\ 

•{•M.rifMKaaMMinttaeeak^ 'aea 

5»»S S8S“-8-C83e 

s' " 2 , 

ll 

■^1 

lO 

1 

5 g g 8 s s s 5 g - 8 - 2 S 1 i 
s 

..■S 

ll 

« 

* 

8'ilSiagSS"S*IS|3 

• 4; - S - -■ " S • S 

f 

' »< 

O 

is 

nn 

itx 

f 

J 

ri 

s I 1 i. S S 8 1 ' E ■ S 1 1 • 

g- - B ■* , 5 

S 

s 

M 

1 n M i ! n ^ 1 * ! 1 1 ] 

«• 

1 


< 

i 1 8 i 1 1 i i ! i i i fl ! 1 ![i 

1 i * J i« 

i i ^ i : : i 1 •: ! 1 1 i 1 1| 

' ■ ' 1 ' J ' ' 1 ■ ' ■ ' 1 ' 1 f]{ 

1 ' * ' ’ ' 1 1 ' ' i i M 

. i i i H 5 s. 1 M nMil 

1 0 i s ! i 1 1 i 1 1 F < 1* 1*® 
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: ^ r 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE XV.— Distribution of certain races in certain iNpusnuAit 

ESTABLISHMENTS. / „ , 
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fiUBSIDIAEY TABLE XVI.— IPeopobtional distbibution per 1,000'. 

OP ADULT WOMEN AND OF CHILDREN OF EACH SEX IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIF.S. 






CnAPTSR XII— UWurAnvin 



f 









‘PPillWX to OHAPiSIt 

AipbAbstkMil lilt of oonraoiwpt and moot typlool iw 




Acrobttt . 

Actor .... 

Aerated water maker 
Agent to Zemindar 
Agricultural Expert 
Agricultural instrument maker 
Aimadari 

Almanac maker . 

Amin (Surveyor) 

>oanut aeller 

my . • • • 

tizan .... 

^izan school clerk 

:izan school servant 

List .... 

distant— & Co 

jlrologer 

ttorucy’a clerk 

yah . • . • 

ag (gunny) maker 

aker . . • * 

arber . . • • 

AT Library servant 

lamboo seller 

lanker 

largadar 

barrister 

^astiwala 

[bandsman 

Basket maker 

Bell metal worker . 

Beggar 

Bearer , . • • 

Bearer (Palki) 

Bear dancer 
Betel leaf grower 
Betel leaf seller 
Billiard marker . 

Blanket weaver 
Blanket seller 
Blacksmith 
Boat builder 
Boiler maker . 

Book Binder 
Book keeper 
Book seller . 

Boot maker 

Boot seller . • • " 

Bone mill worker 

Bottle seller 

Boat man 

Box trMlk worker 

Bone setter » 

Boy dancer 
Braid maker . 

Brass worker 
Rrasi seller 
Brick maker 
Brick contractor 
Brick burner 
Broon) maker 
‘Buffalo keeper 

;; S ^ ‘ ’ 

,, cart driver . 
Bugler I •• • 

Butdbw • • * 

• * 

BvIKNr • • 

^ntractor • ^ 

eervAttt » 
f W ^ttendwttl 


^foop No. 

]79 Button maker / 

178 Buyer and eoller . 

59 Cabinetmaker 

.8 ^ane stool maker . 

3 Carpet seller 

48 Cardboard maker . ► • 

1 Cartsoan . . • 

177 Cart maker . * , 

176 Cart seller 

135 Cattle doctor 

165 Carpenter 

1 87 Carriage maker . 

174 Castrator 

1 74 Camphor seller 

177 Castor oU presser 

185 Cake maker . . . ' . 

177 Cbapraai (^Uistuct BoaT^O) 

170 Charcoal burner . 

181 Charcoal dealer 

28 Chairman 

66 Chartered Accountant 

81 Chauffeur 

101 Chaukidar (village) 

125 Chilli seller . 

121 Chemical works 

2 Church work 

l09 Circuraciser 

2 Circus party . 

178 Civil court amin 

45 Cliinchona plantation worker 

49 Civil surgeon 

189 Clay figure maker 

181 Clerk, Government Estate 

115 Clerk, in a newspaper office 

179 Clerkships 

7 Qlork 

1.^6 Cloth seller 

100 Cloth bleacher 

32 Cloth dyer 

123 Cloth merchant . 

48 Clog maker 

92 Club servant 

48 Clown . . . • 

95 Cobbler 

186 Coal seller 

150 Coal depot clerk . 

78 Coal depot cooly 

140 Coal miner . 

42 Coal mine manager 

142 Coal mine clerk . 

110 Coffee seller 

179 Collector 

171 ' Collectorate accountant 

178 Collectorate clerk . 

38 Collectorate nazir 

49 Colliery manager . 

142 Con^mission agent 

56 Commission office clerk 

127 Comb maker 

166 Compositor . 

45 Compounder 

11 Congress officer 

146 Constable 

146 Contractor . 

114 Contractor (Railwny) 

178 Contractor's clerk . 

> 68 Contractor’s servant 

IBl Convict . « n • 

18S Conjuror 

• , 89 Cotton weaving . 

lee Cook • • • 

1<6 Cooly (teatar^en) 




■ ■ 
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' Cooly (unspecified) 

Coooti Behar clerk 
Co*op4rative Audit Society's clerk 
Co-oporetive clerk . • 

Oo-operative store- keeper 
Cork maker ^ • 

Court of Wards' servant . 

Cow keeper 

Co%i dung seller 

Crab seller 

Cultivators of another's laud (Bogra) 
Cultivator of service holding (chakrati) 
Cultivator . . . • 

Cultivator (Jhum) 

Dafadar, police 
Dak bungalow cliaukidar 

Dapeer 

Dancing girl 

Darji 

Date^ugar maker 
Day labourer . . . • 

Dentist .... 

' Dentist's clerk 
Diviner .... 

Doctor 

Dockyard workman 
pog-boy .... 

Domestic service . ^ 

Door seller . * . 

Draper 

Draughtsman . 

Drawing master 
Drug smler 
Drum maker 
Drummer 

IHirwan .... 

.Dye seller 
Ear^h worker 

Sditoc .... 

Blame utarv school teacher 
Elephant driver 
Eleotric fitter 
Blectrio light worker 
Embroiderer; 

Embroiderer in gold and silver 
Engine driver (Railway) 

Engine driver (unspecified) 

Engineer and surveyor 
Estimator 

Exorcist .... 

Eye dq^or 
Bye powder maker 
Farmer of fishing wrights 
Farm /servant on monthly pay 
Farmer (cultivator) 

Farrier 
Ferry man 


Fire wood collector 
Fire wood seller 
Firework maker 
Field labourer 
Fisherman 
Fish broker . 

Fish curer 
. Flatterer 
Flour seller 
Flour grinder 
Flute master 
Fodder shop 
Foreqt Banger 
Fouflder (iron) 
Fortono-teller . 
Fided rioe maker 
Frii^ rice seller 
Fruit seller . 
Froiteror ^ 
Fomitore ie|l6r 
Gamider 
^Di^eelier 
(lae^ society oleqk 


Oroap Ko. 

187 
162 
lil 
163 
185 
9 
3 
11 
129 
131 
2 
2 
•2 
2 
159 
181 
178 

178 
77 
71 

187 

171 

172 

179 
171 
106 
182 
181 

46 

140 

176 

173 
178 

96 

178 
181 
128 

86 

177 
173 
182 

93 
93 
77 
98 
118 
* 186 
176 
176 

179 
171 

60 

154 

4 
2 

48 

110 

9 

147 

58 

5 
17 

122 

69 

I9i 

136 

65 

178 
139 

. 8 
46 

179 
67 

136 

185 

185 

141 

191 

" 137 

187 
. 75 

99 


Garland seller . . . . 

Gardener .... 
Gas works 

German silver ornament seller 
German silver article seller 
German silver worker 
Glassware teller 
Glass factory worker . 

Glass bangle maker . 

Glass bangle seller 
Gold dealer 

Goldsmith's dust washer 
Government Surveyor 
Government Engineer . 

Grain dealer 
Grain parcher 
Gramophone seller 
Grass cutter .... 
Giindstone seller 

Grocer 

Groom .... 
Guard (Railway) . 

Guard (ITorest) 

Gunny broker 
Giir maker 

Gur seller .... 
Guru . . . t 

Hair seller . . . . 

Hakim (physician) . 

Hammer man 
Haudloom worker 
ilanger ou . . 

Harmonium repairer 
Hawker of cloth 
Health officer . 

Hide curer . . . . 

Hide dealer 
Hinge seller . 

Holder of rent from property 
Homeopathic doctor 
Honey collector 
Honey seller 
Horn dealer 
Horn comb maker 
Horoscope maker 
Horse dealer 
Hospital nurse 
Hospital clerk 
Hospital cooly . 

Hospital servant . 

Hotel keeper . 

Hukka maker 
Hukka seller 
Hunter 

loe factory worker 
Idol dancer . 

Idol maker and seller 
Indoor servant 
Ink man (press) 

Inspector of schools 
Iron foundry worker 
Iron founder 
Iron monger . 

Iron work mistry . 
Ironware factory 
Ironing . 

Jailotr . A 
Jail warder 
Jatra party 4. 

Jatra party proy^tor 
Jetty sarkar 
Jetty cooly 
Jewellery maker . 
Jewellery teller 
Jhum cultivator 
Judge 

court peon 
. ^ Judge's bearer . 

Jungle cutter « 

J«t 4 ^broker 
Jute dealer . 

Jfnte weaver • ^ « 


Oroap 

149 

' 98 

142 
118 
50 
52 

52 

53 
142 
148 

98 

176 

176 

136 

67 

150 

9 

142 

132 

182 

118 

8 

122 

76 

734 

165 

124- 

171 

48' 

27 

191 

96 

123 
171 

39 

124 
149 

1 

171 
9 

^184 

124 

79 

ift 

146 

172 
172 
172 
17'i 
130 

loot 

14S 

U 

68 

179 

100 

181 

94 
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Groap Ko. 


uit presier . 
[abiirajJijhyiicUii) . 

uf’soiefk ‘ . 

Laouogo 

LelLiier A Co., lervant 
Leroiexte aeller « 

[hApBama (private) . 

Chaniaina (dak bi^galow) 
lidU maker . 

^ran reader 
iAC maker 
jao collector 

iAoe maker , 

^amp lighter (Municipal) 

<amp lighter (Railway) 

^amp maker 
jarop seller . • 

jBSkar .... 
jathial . 

Lawyer 

jawyere’ clerk 
Leather dresser 
Lemonade seller 
jessee of trees for lac . 
jihrary clerk , 
jight man . 
jinotypist 
jthographer 
Jme dealer 

lioan olBoe clerk . , 

jOcal hoard clerk 
Locksmith 

Lunatic Asylum (iumate) 
dagistrate . ^ 

dagician . . * . 

dahanta (temple) . 
ilahut (elephant) 
daid servant 
dai] sorter 

danager of Government Estate 
danager (Bank) 
dap maker . 

Marine Engineer 
Mlarriage Registrar 
Mat seller 
Mat maker . 
dattresB maker . 
dattresB seller 
Matchmaker (Ghatak) 

Match Factory 
daulvi 
Maulana 
Meat seller 
Medicine seller 
Medicine 

Mendicant (religious) 

Mendicant (otherwise) 
Messenger 
Midwife . 

Military office clerk 
Milker 

Milk man f 
Mill worker 
HOI mistry . 

Miner (coal) . 

Miasion worker 
Missionary 

Midkion school servant 
Mopey-lender . 
Hoiieyi>Iender’s clers 
Mookjr dancer . 

Montaly.piid labourer^ 

Moi^pte attendant* • 

' r dfiv^ , ^ . 

woriier ; « 

PltttMlder . : 



Wi:’: 


Groap No. 


.28A 

Music master • . 




178 

171 

Musical instrument maker 




96 

169 

„ „ •dlM 



• 

150 

170 

Musical instrument player ^ , 




l7b 

Ifil 

Mustard oil dealer . . • . 




132 

129 

Necklace seller 




149 

128 

Net maker 




29 

181 

Net seller .... 




123 

130 

Newspaper proprietor 




177 

48 

Newspaper editor 




177 

167 

Newspaper reporter 




177 

38 

Night watchman (privutc) 




181 

10 

Oculist 




171 

38 

Oil presser .... 




62 

163 

Opium seller . ... 




137 

118 

Orange seller .... 




136 

&3 

Order supplier .... 



. ^ 

' 122 

142 

Organ seller .... 




ISO 

107 

Out-door servant .... 




182 

191 

Overseer 




185 

169 

Orphan 




• 188 

170 

Painter 




177 

89 

Palmist ..... 




177 . 

129 

Palki bearer .... 




115 

10 

Pandit ...... 




173 

101 

Paper bag maker 




63 

163 

Paper seller 




l50 

94 

Paper mill worker 




63* 

94 

Parched grain seller . . 




l36 

143 

Patnidar 




1 

121 

Pensitner .... 




l8u 

163 

Perfume seller 




HO 

89 

Pepper seller 




i32 

188 

Photographer 




in 

161 

Piece-goods dealer , 




l23 

189 

Pilgrim conductor . 




]58 

168 

Pilot 




l05 

182 

Pimp 




i90 

* ^55 

181 

Pipe bowel maker (earthen) . 




120 

Plantain seller .... 




l35 

3 

Plantain leaf seller 




12S 

121 1 

Pleader . . - . . 




l69 

176 

Pleader’s clerk .... 




l70 

107A 

Plough maker .... 




48 

161 

Plough seller .... 




l26 

141 

Plough tip maker 




48 

45 

Plough man .... 




4 

84 

Poet 




177 

141 

Potter 




55 

177 

Pound keeper .... 




154 

58 

Pottery shop .... 




, 142 

165 

Press man .... 



.• 

94 

165 

Press mistry .... 




94 

68 

Press machine roan . 





128 

Prescriber of prayer (Mantrndata) . 




. 

165 

171 

Priest 




165 

160 

Printers’ clerk .... 




94 

187 

Printers’ servant 




94 

117 

Printers’ inkman .... 




94 

172 

Prisoner . . . ' . 




188 

155 

Professor . . . 




173 

11 

Prostitute 




190 

11 

Public works overseer . . 




776 

185 

Pulse dealer .... 




1^6 

186 

Pankha puller .... 




181 

19 

Quack doctor (Abadboutic) 




171 

167 

Quick change artist . . 




179 

165 

Quilt maker 




84 

174 

Railway servant 




118 

121 

^ilway doctor 




171 

121 

Ranger (Forest) .... 




8 

179 

Reading the Koran . 



. 

167 

4 

Reader of sacred book (Hindu) 
Moeipt of produce rent . 




179 

168 , 



% 

1 

183 

Reciter . . . 




179 

90 

Rent collector .... 



•, • 

• 3 


Rent receiver .... 




1 

132' 

^ Rwt payer 




2 

*169^ 

Ricei^noder . . , . 


» . 


65 

% 

Rich man • • * 

Bead metal oostraefer . . ^ 

• 


a 

•V 

130 ' 

148 

m 

Hope miaker •/ * 

( 


f • 

2V 
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Oroap Ho* 


Salt teller 


, 

132 

T(mner 

Salt contractor . 



i;i2 

Tasiar weaver . 

Salt godowD oooly . 



122 

Taxi driver . 

Saw mill worker 



43 

Tea garden oooly 

Sawyer 



4.3 

Tenant .... 

Scented tobaooo seller 



137 

Thatoher . 

School master , 


. 

17:i 

Theatre performer 

Serioulturiat 



15 

Theatre manager 

Servant on monthly pay 

• . 


181 

Timber merchant . 

Scholarship holder 



180 

Tobacco seller . 

Shell button maker 



42 

Toddy drawer 

Shell worker . 



42 

Torcii beared . 

* ^ell seller . 



131 

Tram driver . 

Shell collector . 



17 

Trunk maker (steel) 

Shorthand typist . 



175 

Turtle catcher 

shoe maker 



78 

Turtle seller 

Shoe seller . 



140 

Turmeric seller 

Shoe mender , 



78 

Umbrella maker 

Silk weaving 



35 

Umbrella mender . 

Singer of Ramayan . 



178 

Umbrella stick maker 

singing master 



17« 

Umbrella maker and seller 

Singer . : . . 



178 

Umbrella coverer 

Skinner of dead cattle . 



39 

University clerk . 

Slave .... 



in 

Upholsterer 

small poz ourer . * 



171 

Undcr>trial prisoner 

'Snake charmer 

. , 


178 

Vegetable seller 

Socks seller . 



140 

Vermillion f>eller . 

Spade worker . 



5 

Veterinary surgeon . 

Spice seller . 



t32 

VillagH watchman 

^irit seller 

. , 


129 

Violin player . 

^ationer 



150 

Vulcaniaer . . » 

Stamp vendor . 



154 

Walking stick maker 

Steamer boiler man 



107 

Watchman (private) 

Steamer inspector 



107 

Watchman (village) . 

Steamer agent 



IU7 

Watcher in the fielda . 

Steamer kbalasi 

. 


107 

Watch repairer 

Steamer terang 



107 

Waterworks mistry 

Steamer oooly . 



106 

Waterman 

Steamer office clerk 



107 

Water carrier 

Steamer neon . 

, 


107 

Washerman 

Steiger booking clerk . 

1 « 


107 

Waste paper dealer 

Steamer fireman 



107 

Weighman 

Steamer fitter 

• • 


107 

Well sinker . 

String maker . 



29 

Wheelwrights , 

straw seller . 



136 

W ine seller . 

. s^S^f factory worker 

. 


71 

Witch 

sugarcane press maker 



48 

Wizard 

surgeon 

. 


171 

Wood cutter 

sweeper 



103 

Wooden plough maker . 

sweetmeat hawker . 

. 


134 

Wrestler . . . , 

sweetmeat maker . 



72 

Writer 

Sycoplinut (Bhattagiri) . 

. 


177 

Yearly servant 

tjiailor . • 



77 

Zamindur . * 

^ank excavator 

• 


86 

Zamiudar's Amla 


C 



GOVERNMENT OP BENGAL. 


^ REVCNUB department. 

E 

CALCUTTA, THE 8th AUGUST 1923. 


RESOLUTION— Ho. 624lJur. 

Read— 

The Beport on the Census of Bengal and Sikkim, 1921, by Mr. W. H. Thompson, 
I.C.B., Superintendent of Census Operations, Bengal. 

The census operations of the sixth census of Bengal, which was takes 
on the 18th March 1921, were conducted by Mr. W. H. Thompson, i.c.s. ; and 
separate reports have been prepared by him on Bengal and Sikkim and on the 
city of Calcutta. These reports have been perused with much interest by 
the Governor in Council, who desires to place on record the following obser- 
vations regarding the operations and their results. 

2. The results of the census show that the population of the province 
has increased from 46,305,170 in the year 1911 to 47,592,462 in the 
year 1921. The area of the province, exclusive of the largest rivers, is 
82,244 square miles and is practically the same as it stood on the 1st April 
1912, when the provinces of Bengal, Assam, and Bihar and Orissa were recon- 
stituted. The population is now larger than that of any other province of 
the Indian Empire ; ten years ago it was rather less than that of the United 
Provinces, but Bengal has now just over a million more inhabitants than 
that province. Between each successive census from 1872 to 1911, the* 
population grew in an increasing proportion, which rose ftom 6’7 per cent, in 
1872-81 to 8 per cent, in 1901-11. This increase has now fallen to 2'8 per 
cent., and all parts of the province have felt the disabilities of the p.ist 
decade, amongst the chief of -which were the phenomenal rise in prices 
caused by -the war and the advent of influenza iu disastrous epidemic 
form. With the , exception of Howrah, Calcutta, the 24-Parganas and 
Khulna, the districts of Western and Central Bengal have lost population. 
In Northern and Eastern Bengal the districts have gained, except Pabna and 
Malda ; as in the previous decade the Chittagong Division has been the 
most progressive locality in the province. The two districts Which have 
done better in the present than in the previous decade are Jessore and 
Bakarganj, though Jessore still shows a small decline in population. 


S. Don^ity. — The average density of population is 679 persons per 
square mile compared • with England and Wales 64P, Belgium 662, the 
United Provinces 414, Bihar and Orissa 340, Madras 279, :the 'Punjab 184, 
and Bombay 143. There are however great inequalities ran^ng from the 
sparsely populated hill tracts of Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 
the Tripura State to the thickly populated industrial area of which Calcutta 
is ^he centre and to the centre of Eastern Bengal which supports a popula- 
tion^ nd less than 1,050 persons to the square mile. It is remarkable that 
the population is growing most rapidly in parts where the density is already 
great ; but the statistics of agriculture analysed in chapter I of the report 
would indicate that* one reason for the difference in the growth in the popn- 
li|ti(A to thte east and to the w^t* is to be found in the fact that the spil on 
^ east can sui^rt considerably more persons than it can on the west. 

. M 4. pipulttltl. — The: urban population of Bengal, which is dealt 

9 chaptar'H of the RepqrLhas increased by 8*2 per cent, during the 
^daoadt I81H221 to 3,2U4iM, which is 67 per tbqnsandof the whble popular 
WfaihiL however, tha ayerage country town )^as grown <»ly | per cent., 

town outsi^ Caloutta baa increased by 
^ Mght be expected fiioiEi. the reanlts given in the preceding 




paragraph, the to wfas of Western and -Central Bengal which are not indus- 
trial centres have generally lost population during the decade, but such 
places as Bhadreswar, Baidyabati and Champdani have together increased 
by more than 40 per cent. Certain towns in Northern Bengal have grown 
considerably, notably Bogra by 35 per cent, and the railway centre of Saidpur 
by 63 per cent, ^acca has increased by 10 per cent, and has now a popula- 
tion of 119,450 inhabitants, within 500 of that of Patna and not quite half 
of that of Lucknow. The jute centres in Eastern Bengal have also grown 
fast. Calcutta with its five suburbs, Cossipore-Chitpur, Manicktola. Tolly- 
gunge, the South Suburban Municipality and Garden Reach, and Howrah 
now has a population of 1,327,547 or 4'3 per cent, more than in 1911. 
Growth has been slower than in previous decades, but on the other hand 
there has been a great development in suburban passenger traffic on the 
railways. • 

5. Migration . — The statistics of migration in and out of the province 
are discussed by Mr. Thompson in chapter III of the Report. Bengal has 
1,839.016 immigrants against 686,195 emigrants. These figures are however 
somewhat illusory, for on the whole the majority of the immigrants do not 
come to settle and make their homos permanently in Bengal. They come to 
Bengal, take up the lion’s share of the employment which industrial develop- 
ment has thrown open, earn a little money and then go home again. There 
has been a remarkable development of permanent Muhammadan emigration 
from the district of Mymensingh up the Brahmaputra Valley into Assam. 

6. Religion . — Muhammadans now form 53‘55 per cent, of the population, 
Hindus 43’72 per cent., Animists 1‘79 per cent., and others 0‘94 per cent. 
Even as far back as 1881 Muhammadans were slightly more numerous than 
Hindus, but from decade to decade they have increased faster mainly 
because they predominate on the more rapidly increasing healthier and 
.wealthier Eastern Bengal districts. Animists now number over three- 
qtiarters of a million, Buddhists a little over a quarter of a million, and 
Christians some 150,000, 

7. Ago, Sox and Civil Condition. — Mr. Thompson has given more space 

in his reports than his predecessors did to the statistics of age. sex and civil 
condition and has set forth in chapters V, VI and Vll some valuable figures 
and interesting conclusions. The vast majority of the population can only 
guess at their ages, a failing which is by no means confined to the illiterate 
classes. Nevertheless, Mr. Thompson has been able to show how the 
statistics .can be adjusted and analysed for practical purposes. Some of 
the characteristics of the statistics of sex are unusual as compared with those 
obtaining in European countries. There are only 932 females per 1.000 males 
as compared with 1,101 in England, and there is a higher proportion of males 
^at birth in urban than in rural areas. It is interesting to note that the pro- 
portion of females born per 1,000 males .fell from 939 to 9.50 in the year 1914, 
and this was the average for the next five years. A similar phenomenal fall 
has been observed in almost all countr es during the war. both in countries 
actually at war and in other non-belligerent countries. The universality of 
marriage in Bengral continues to be the moat remarkable feature of the statis- 
tics of civil condition ; thus, whilst only 55 females pqr 1,000 of the female 
population between the ages of 15 to 20 are unmarried in Bengal, the propor- 
tion in England and Wales is 988. The average age of a bride in Bengal is 
12 years and that of the bridegroom 20 years. It is however a significant fact 
that the age of marriage, especially of males, is rising. The other remarkable 
feature of these statistics is the large proportion of widows ; more than one- 
.third of the Hindu females between 30 and 35 are widows, and the proportion 
rises to two-thirds betwpen 45 and 50. > 

8. InftmiitteS. — The numbers afflicted with insanity (41’ pier 100,000),„ 
deaf-mntes^(67 per 100,000) and lepers (33 per 100,000) are all less -numerous 
.than in 19J1» hut the nunjber totally blind (72 per 100,000) is slightly^ more. 
Leprosy is very much less prevalent than it was 40 years' ago, when -it -was 



as (ommOn in the Rajshahi and Fresidenoy Dirisions as it is now in the 
Bard wan Division ; the greatest improvement has been in the Presidency 
Division where the proportion of lepers to the total population is now only 29 
per cent, of what it was in 1881. 


' ' 9. L&ntnatB. — Though 80 different languages are found spoken in 
Bengal, there is not another province in India which pi’eseuts the same 
homogeneity in the matter of language, except the United Provinces in which 
99*per cent, speak some form of Hindi. Bengali is the mother-tongue of 
92 per cent, of the total population of Bengal. The other languages most 
frequently spoken are Hindi and Urdu Spoken by 3‘8 per cent. The other 
languages are mainly KherVari, Oriya, Tipra (Mruug), Eastern Paharia 
(Khaskura), Arakanes^ (Maghi), but there are many varieties of the Tibeto- 
Hijnalayan, Assam-Burmese and Dravidian languages. 

10. Education. — Anyone who could write a letter to a friend and read* 
an answer to it was returned as literate in the census schedules. In Bengal 
only 104 per mille of the population of the age of 5 and ot'er have reached 
this standard— 181 per mille in the case of males and 21 per mille in the case 
of females. There has been considerable progress since 1911 when the 
corresponding proportion for males was 161 and for females only 13 ; and 
Bengal stands next to Btonna, which leads the rest of India in this respect. 
The rate of literacy is highest in the Presidency Division. 


11. Casta. — There was no sign of revolt against the caste system. As 
usual, the entry of caste in the census schedules created some disturbance in 
the public mind. Those who belong to Hindu castes low down in the social 
scale who have begun to share in the privilege of education put forward ^ 
various extravagant claims to caste distinction by means of the adoption of St ’ 
new caste name. In ancient times the king was the last appellate authority 
on the question of caste, and at the census attempts were made to thrust the 
Census Superintendent into a similar position — a position which he rightly 
refused to accept. These attempts however at changing caste render the 
statistics of caste less reliable than they were formerly and certainly make 
their comparison with the results of any previous census less valuable. It is 
not uninteresting to note that the Census Superintendent estimates that the 
numbers of the depressed classes in Bengal amount to 11,250,000. 


12. Occupation. — Pasture and agriculture support some four-fifths of 
the population, including those who depend upon agricultural rente and their 
agents. About two-thirds of the total are ordinary cultivators. Industry 
8Uppo«ta.only,7j per cent, of the population, transport. Ij pet cent., and trade 
a little more than 5 per cent, of the total. The professions and liberal arts 
support a little over Ij per cent. Domestic servants (less than Ij per cent.) 
are comparatively few. Along with the census a special count of handlooms 

•was made, which shows that though hand-spinning has almost disappeared, 
hand-weaving with machine-made thread is still an important industry. 
The statistics of the industrial census obtained by' means of returns which 
were filled up by ‘the owners and managers of all factories with' ten or more 
employees have been carefully tabulated and should prove valuable. 

13. Casts 0f thS operations. — The total additional expenditure 

incurred by Government and the Corporation of Calcutta on account of the 
odhsus operations amounted to Rs. 3,85,771 as compared with Rs. 3,02,781 
in 1911. The increase is almost entirely due to the increased rates of pay 
vrhich had to be given to the clerks and others engaged in tabulation and 
compilation- As usual, the bulk of the work of the actual census wat 
performed by a large host of tmpaid* workers who deserve great praise foi 
the efficient performance of their duties. • ■ “ “ “ ' ~ 
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14. ^tral.-^lQ coDclasioQ His Ex&llency in Council (ksirtt* to 
express bis appreciation of the excellence of the organisation of the bjpiam- 
tions and the accuracy and care with , which they were carried ont. In 
particular, he wishes to thank Mr. W. H. Thompscm for his services in 
organising and conducting the operations and for his enunently valuable and 
interesting report.' He also desires to thank tlie District Officers and Jhe 
numerous officials and non-officials who helped to bring the operations too 
successful conclusion for their valuable services. The names of the officera 
commended by Mr. W. H. Thompson for their good work will be reoorded^in 
the Appointment Department. 

By order of th# Governor in Council, 

‘ M. C. McALPIN, 

Secteiary to the Government of Bengal. 
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IN INDIA— 


Mmifs. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta and Siriila. * 

Mesa^a. Newman A Co.', Calcutta. 

Meaara. Higginbotham A Co., Madraa. * 

Meaara. Thacker A Co., U., Bombay. 

MeAra. A. J. Combridge A Co., Bombay. 

The Superintendent, American Baptist Mission Press, Rangoor. 

Mrs. Badhabai Atmaram Sagoon, Bombay. 

MessVa. R. Cambray A Co., Calcutta. 

Rai Sahib M. Qulab Singh A Sons, Fm'prietors of the Mufid>^m Press, Lahore, Punjkb. 

Messrs. Thompson A Co., Madl^. 

Messrs. S. Murthy A Co., Madras. 

Messrs. Gopal Narayan A Co., Bombay. 

Messrs. B. Banerjee A Co., 25, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Messrs. S. K. Lahiri A Co., Printers and Bopksdlers, College Street, Calcutta. 

, Messrs. V. Kalyanarama Iyer A Co., Booksellers, etc., Madras. f 

Messrs. D. B. Taraporevalla A Boiia, Booksellers, 190, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Messrs. G. A. Natesan A Co., Madras. 

The Indian School Supply Depdt, 309, Bowbasar, Calcutta. 

Mr. Ramifkth Sunder, Bombay. 

Messrs. A. M. and J. Fer^son, Ceylon. 

JRessrs. Temple A Co., Madras. • 

Babu S. C. Talukdar, Proprietor, Students A Co., Cooch Behar. 

Messrs. Ramchandra Govind A Sou, Booksellers and Puhhshers, Kalbadevi, Bombay. 

Messrp. Butterworth A Co. (India), Ld., Calcutta. 

The Weldon Library, 18-6, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

Rai M. C. Sarkar Bahadur A Sons, 90-2A, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

'Ihe Proprietor of the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

The^Standard Literature Company, Limited, 13-1, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Mr. G. N. Haidar, Cdicutta. 

Messrs. Vas A Co., Madura. 

Messrs. A. H. Wheeler A Co.^ Allahabad, Calcutta and Bombay. 

M. R. Ry. £. M. Gopalakrishna Kone, Madura. 

Messrs. Rama Krishna A Sons, Anarkali Street, Lahore. 

The Manager, '^Hitarada”, Nagpur. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association Press, Calcutta. 

Messrs. Lall Chand A Sons, 76, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

The Standard Bookstall, Karachi. 

Mr. Mangaldas Harkisandas, Surat. 

Messrs. Karsandas Narandas A Sons, Surat. 

Munshi Beeta Ram, Managing Proprietor, Indian Army Book Depdt, Jnhi, Cawnpore. 

The Proprietor, New Kitabkhana, Poona. 

Babu Jadunath Haidar, Muktear and Revenue Agent, Gorabasar, Murshidabad. 

The Proprietor, International Buddhist Book Depdt, 4, Chandney Chowk isi Lane, Calcutta. 

The Manager, Imperial Book Depdt Delhi. 

The Oxford Book and Stationery Company, Delhi. • 

IN GREAT BRITAIN— 

% 

MeB«irB.«4^ Constable A Co., 10/ Oirange Street, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 

Messrs. Grindlay% Qo., 64, Parliament Street, London, S. W. 

Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trilbner A Co., 68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C.; Oriental Department, 
39, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

Mr. B. Quaritoh, 11, Grafton Street, t^ew Bond Street, London, W. 

* Messrs. W. Thaoker ft Oo<, 2, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Messrs. P. S. King ft Son, 2 ft 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, London. S.W. 

Mlessrs. H. S. King ft Co., 66, Comhill, London, E/C. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, 50^1, Broad Street, Oxford. ’ 

Messrs, lijilghton Bell ft'Co., Ltd., Trinity Street, Cambridge. ^ 

Messra. Lusac ft Co>, 46, Great Russell Street, Lpndon, W.C.'^ 

Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, EdinbiAgh. * % 

Messrs. B. Ponsonby„LiBiifW, 116, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, Limited, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Messrs. J . Wheldon and Limited, 2, 3, ft i, Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 2. 

oV THE CONTINENT— 

Mr. Imert Leroax, Eue BoMparto, Paris, Francs. 

Mr. Otto Harrais(Arita, Lsiytig. 

Hr. Martihus Nijboff , His 'Hagns, Holland. 

‘ Msssrs. B. Frisdlandsr ft Bohn, Bsrlin. 






